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T'otfl’lf ••• 


10*1,130 
910,005 
314,481 
357 ,Hb5 

999,101 


G. In tlic Norlh-WcHt Provinces whcnj the law ftir maintaiiiin;' the ZcmiiidHrcc or disfnet 
(lawks is the saiini aa in lien^^il, th(!sc dawks witc thrown open for 
the transit of private eorrespondenf^e in 183H, but they were not 
put on a proper foutin^r, nor was the fact of tlntir beiii}; so available 
made {general ly known until 18IG. Since then the nuriiber of Idti rs 
passing throiij'li the district dawks in those provinces low been as 

shown in the margin. Of this number, 752,0Gt> passtsl also through 

the Post Office, yielding regular ijostage to the ainoiiiit of rupees tG,r>8t. The rrrnaiii- 
ing 2 M),035 were dispatched from one Thannah to anol her within the several districts, and ilid 
not pass through atiy Post Office. On all letters sent or delivere«l through the district il:iwk,di'tnet 
• For narticnlttrs r. lnting levied, in luldition to any r(>gidar is.stag*! that may Ije due on them, 

except in (joruekpore where no district postage Is levied and where the 
number of letters that pn.ssed through tlie «listriet dawk in I8iy-.>(> was 
GO, 1)78. The highest number in any (jther district was 33,321, and the 
general avenige is much lower.* I have not been able to ascertain the 
amount of district postage realized in each diMrict, but it is held by the 
Magistrates in deposit as a sepanate fund avmlable for improving existing 
lines of dawk and establishing new ones. 


to tho iliHtrict i!awk» til* tho 
Norlh-Wi'Ht hih* 

tbf tt4roiui)UM}iM;C printpil 
porrpspontIfiK’i* Ix-tvvppn tho 
Tost Afilstrr (iriicnil uiut 
thi» SiHTftury to Go\itii- 
imMit on tho .'viilijirt. 


7. The rate of district postage hitherto levin! in the Xorth-West Provinres ha^ boi-n 
i an anna on each lettc*!* without referfiice either to wei^lit or tlistaiire, hut hy rrrcMit 
orders of tlie Licuttuiant (iovt riior tliis charge is now confined to lctt(*rs ffrlirrmf. In my 
opinion, however, no additional jiostage should he levied on general post letters ; and li‘iier'4 only 
passing through tlie district dawk should he chargt^i! witli the ordinary rates of postage as if 
they had ]msscd through th(‘ genend jKist. The postage* realizt*<l on this latter class of letter-*, 
should he held available^ as far as may be neeessarv, for the extension and improvement i»f the 
district ilawks. 


S. The law requires tho Zemindars to keep up the necessary number of runiuTs to carry the 
jmljlie dispatches between thcThaiimdis, aufl from the- Thannahs to the Ma:ris- 
trate’s Court, and renders them liable to tin<* if they fail to do so. Hut 
this system, whenwer it has bei'ii ;illowe<l to j)ri‘vail, as is the eas<* 
throughout the Lower ProviiuTs, except in six districts,'^ is found to 
work extremely ill. The Magistrates cannot legally pnni>h the runners 
for delay, and the runners look for their pay nol to tlie Ma-.:istrates but to 

1). In some districts of the Xortli-\Vest Provinees adtantage has hren taken (»f thenn nt M t- 
tlernent to take tlie inanagmiu'iit of the District Dawks eiitiivly miT of tho hands nl'the Zeiniiulars, 
and to eommiite the service tlu'v are obliged bylaw to nauhr, for a fixed sum which they have 
agreed in their eahoedeuts to pay over and above tlu' jiimma of tlieir estates. Thi^ >uiu jw into 
tin* hands of the ('olleetor of i*aeli district and by him transferred to the M a •strati* ibr tlu- .s* rMc.* 
of the District Dawk. From this fund, aided by receipts from diNtriet postaire. liie ueee-^ary I'^ta- 
blishment of peons is maintained. 

10. In other districts the seiuiee is jierformed by persons who are l)'»rne on tin' e-^taldi^himMit 
as Police Burkuiida/.es, hut in reality are runners emplovid on no otlu r duty hut to eouxey the 
District Dawk. 'Fliis is the ease in some of the jn^rmauently-settled di-triets of tlu* province of 
llemires, when* it has Iummi found I'xpedieiit to diseoiitinue the praetiia- sanetioiied by law, as worse 
than useless, but where the Zemindars (and especially the IJajah of lh ]iaiv>) have not yet agreed to 
commute their servi(*e for a money payment. 

11. Tn .six of tlie districts of tlie Lower Provinces the Magistrates have pursuaded the Zemin- 
dars to resign tho manag(?inent of the District Daw ks, and agree to a fixetl ai^scssment for the pur- 
pose of maintaining the neci’ssary estahlishmcnt of runiu rs under the Magistrates’ control. In 
these districts the service is eomparatividy well performed, but tlie pennanenee of the arrange- 
ment depends upon the pleasure of the Zemindars; and moreover the assessment is Unied, not 
upon the Zeiniudars of the w hide district for whose benefit the Dawks are kept up, but upon 
those Zemimhirs through w hose propi rty the linos of Thanuah Daw k road happen, unfortunately for 
them, to run. 

12. I eoiisultiMl the Magistrates of the Lower Pro>inees as to the expeilieuey (»f making the 
District Dawks generally available for private eorrespomlenee, allowing persons to post letter** at 
the several police stations, and authorising the village ohowkc'^lars to eolleet letters in tlieir \ill:iL'es 


• CiittjKk. 

Tirlmot. 

Nii<hl«'n. 

Hhullodiu 

C'hiltaf'nnij. 

(j^nlpura. 

tlie Zemindars. 
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for dispatch by District Dawk, as has been done in the North-West rroviiiecs. Many of the 

Majristrates* hij^hly approved of the plan, and otlicrs were as stronj^ly 
* An ahstrnj t of j***- averse to it, under the impression that if the duty of recc'ivin^ and (Iiiipnt(*h- 
^ private lettc rs were imposed on the police, it would divert their atlen- 

tiou from their |)roper functions, or at least afford tlnun a plausible exeiisc for 
neglect, 'fliis iucouvenieuee, liowevtn-, has not l)een found to arise in tlie North-West Provinces, 
nor is it likely to hi^ fell here, as it is not probable that more than 10 or 12 letters will ho received 
at or dispatched from any Thaunah in any one day, and generally the number will be much less. 


13. The Magistrates are generally favorable to the plan of taking the management of the dawks 
out of the hands of the Zemindars and placing them under the direct control of a (iovernmmit C)Hic<*r, 
the cost of inaiiitaiuing them in each district being assessed on the revenue-paying lands rateably to 
their jumma. The accompanying j)aper drawn up at my recpiest by Baboo IVosunnoeooiuar Tagore 
sliows that such an arrangement would not be unaeeeptahle to the Zemindars themselves; amlotlier 
Native gcullemeu I have consulted arc of the same opinion. 


1 1. The District Dawks in the ^fadrasand Bombay Presidencies have been for some years open 
to the public. They are very extensive ly made use of, but it is not found that the duty of receiving 
and dispatching private letters adds sensibly to the labours of the district olKeers, nr rembn-s it 
necessary to employ additional Iiauds. The dispatches, both public and private, in those Presiden- 
cies, are carried l)y peons on tlie police anil revenui* establishments. 


15. The following is the plan T propose for placing the District Dawks in Bengal on a more 
eilieieiit footing, and making them available for private eorrespondi nee, and 1 would riaiMnnuMid 
that that part of it wliieli pros ides for the receipt and delivery of betters at these\eral polii’e stat ions 
should he brought into operation at once, whether the measures I have suggested for imjn*o\ing the 
ellicicncy of the dawks be adoi>tcd or not. 


Proposed Plan, 

1. The Magistrate of each district should determiue the most eouveuieut line of road from 
each Thauuah and other police station, either to the Siidder Station, or to some point from w bieli there 
is a communieatioii with the Sudder Station by post, and also the most eoiiNenieiit liiirs of eomnm- 
nicatioii from one police station to anotluT. lie should then fix the stages at distanees not (‘xeiad- 
iiig six miles, and the establishment to be entertained on each line of road not exceeiling two run- 
iiers at every stage*. 

2. The aunnal cost of this C'^taldishment sliouhl be assessed by tin* (’olbetor njam tin* 
Zemindars of the district l)y a perci nlage on tbeir jiinima, and the anionnt thus assi ssed l)e imnb* 
nTo\eral)le in the same manner as arrears of revenue. For this a law will bi* ueeessary, and the 
draft of such a law is appended. 

3. The amount thus annually realized from the Zemindars slioubl he brought to credit in the 
puhlie aeeomils, as a reciipt of the Post Otliee department, under a separate* head, ami held availabb* 
for t lie inaiiitcnauee and iinjiroveiiient of the District Dawk in each district. 

1. In consideration of tlie support derived from this source, no eharg(* of postage* should he 
imnle for any letter si’iit by the District Dawk, beyond the eliarge* tliat would be made on them if 
sent and delivered throngb the regular post. 

5. Stam[)e<l and unpaid covers not exceeding twelvi* tolalis in weight should be received at every 
Thaunah and .lemadar’s Pharee, by the Darogali (ir other ani iiorised Ollieerof Poliet*, witliont demand 
t)f any payment whatever from the sender, and the village ('ln)vv kedars and (loraits should he 
authorised, iii like* manner, hi receive covers in their several villages and coiivi^y them to the Thaunah. 

Ti. Snell covfTs, if intended for any plan* within the same district, should he forwarded, if 
possible, direct to the Thaiinab «»r other Police Station ii(?arest to the plan* of their destination ; hut 
if there he no direct eommnnieation, thev should be forwarded, together with all covers intended hir 
other districts, to the Ibjst Otliee* at tin* Sndder Station. 

7. All covers should be* di'*pateln*d on the day on which tliey are posted. 

8. All covers dispatched as above from any District Dawk Office should he enclosed in a hag w ith 
a bill or chellau showing the mimbcr of stamped and unpaid letters and newspapers it contains. 
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O, All covers rcccivt-d at any Tliaiinali or otluir I’olico Station should he dclivorcd without any 
dclay.diroct to the person addressed, or his servant or friend ; or through the Chowkedar «.r (iorait 
of the vilhme in which he resales; or, to thos(5 wh(» ^ivc written instructions to that effe«t, hv a 
liiml 

10. Tupaid rovers should not hr drlivrrrd until after payment of llie poslat^e due on them , 
and all postaf^i! realis(al on unpaid rovers delivered tlirouf,di tlii; District Dawk should he reiiiilt 4 d 
regularly (nery Satunhiy to tlic Sadder Post Ollier. 

11. All letters dispatrhed to and received from places either within or hevond the distric t 
should be entercMl in a rc'jrister aeeordiiij; to the form aniic xcmI ; and this rej'ister should he forward- 
vd to the Suclder l\>st Olliee at the end of <-;u:h riioiitli for insjx etion and verrification. 

12. Tjelter I)o\c*s provich'd with a slit should he placed eoiispieuou^ly at caeli District Dawk 
OHiec*. where they can he seen and easily reac hc-d hy pe rsons pa.sHin;; hv/ and the* woids “ I.etter 

l)o\*’ painted on them in lar^re eliaraeters in the \ eriiaenlar laiifrua^e-. These boxes should he 
loekes)^ and opened only at the time of dis])ate)iiii^ the le tters. 

I have the lioiior to he, 

Sir, 

Voiir most obedient Senant, 

(’. ju:adox, 

( \jinmiSis’wtn'r. 


A\ A(*T for the better i$\an(njeiiutit of Thannuh or 
District Ihfwks in the Deiojal Prvsitle/iCf^, 

To fiU’ilitate e emimnnication betwe'eii the* .Ma- 
jiist rate’s’ (\»urts and the* INdie'C Stations in the* 
inte*ri(»r of l)istriets, it wase nae te’d hy (’laiiM’ 1. 
Section Mb |{e'*xitlation \\. of I SI 7 of the* Helical 
(’ode that “ in eases w hen* a Thannah Slatieai may 
“ he situate'd at a (*emsiderahle distance from the» 
*• route* of the ( lo\e rnment dawk, the* Magistrate's. 
** in eommunieation with the*ir Polie*e Otiieers, shall 
“ establish dawk Stations hrtfreen thf lloumuhs, 
“ or from the Tha/i/nihs tuthr }tuf/i,\fr(itt s' ('ourt, at 
“ pre»pe*r distances, ueeordin;; to liM'al eire*uin- 
“ s1aiu*e*s, hut not in any instanev e\ee*eeliii;C fne 
“eoss: and the* land proprietors and farine*rs t)f 

lands or the ir local managers shall he* ealle'd 
“ upon to name and appoint the reipiisite uumhe»r 
“ of pe’ons or pykes (not hein^ \illa*:e wate*hinen) 
“ for the pe'rformanee of this duty.” By the same 
regulation lanilhoIel(*rs and otlu'rs were made' 
liable, on proof of wilful disre;:ard ot llu*se provi- 
siems, te» a line not exeee‘elin|; 100 rupees, and the 
Daree^ahs of Police were reepiired to se'o that the 
dawk is eluly rcijulati'd, and that the peons or 
pykes art* maintaine'd af the* appointed Stages, 
'rhese prenisiems have been in some eases inope- 
rative, tlie .M a j^ist rates’ orders and the Thaniui 
r(*pf)rts hein*c fri*epu*ntly eonve'veel hy the inferior 
(IHieers of Police; and they ha\i* hei*n altojre'ther 
inelle'etual to ]no>iele for the spee'dy and rej;nlar 
et)nveyanet' of the public dispatches, insejinueh 
that it has been found expedient in certain Dis- 
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tricts witli the consont of the Zemindars to eom- 
inutc tlie servi(*o reiinired of them for affixed 
payment in money, and to organize an estahlish- 
ment for the eonveyanee of the j)nblio dispatches 
under the immediate direction and control of the 
Magistnite. In the North-West ih'oviiiees, tlu; 
Thannah dawks have also been made available by an 
order of the (lovernment for the eonveyanee of 
private eorrespomleiiee. For the purpose there- 
fore of placing these dawks generally on a more 
etlieient footing, and rendering them eondneive as 
iniieli as possible to the convenience of the public, 
it is enacted as follows : 

1. Section 10, llegiilation XX. of 1H17 of the 
Bengal Code, in so far as it recpiires landholders 
or others to appoint peons or pvkes for the eon- 
veyance of the public dispatches between the Ma- 
gistrates* (*onrts and the Police Stations, and 
between one Police Station and another, and ren- 
ders them lial)le to punishment for omitting to do 
so, is ri'pealed. 

2. It shall be lawful for tin* Magistrate of any 
District to determine tin* lines of road in his (list riet 
on which a District Dawk shall lx* maintaiiu'd, 
and to entertain and appoint writers, peons, rnn- 
ners, l)oatmen and oth(*r pe rsons n(‘e(*ssarv for 
(‘arrying on the service thereof, and to declare tin* 
amount of remuneration which such persons shall 
receive. 


y. The (\>llector of any distrii't, on receiving 
from the ^lagistrate a Schedule showing tln^ 
amount annually napiired for maintaining tin* 
District Dawk in the manner above deserih(*d, 
shall assess the saim* once for all on the lands 
within the said district ])aying n*\(*nne to (Jo- 
vernmeiit rateably according totlu'ir jnmina ; and 
the amount so assessed shall, wlieii contirmed by 
the Board of llevenne, he a fixed annual charge 
oil such lands, and shall he iTcoverc'd in the same 
manner as arrears of revenue. Proiided that the 
amount so assessed on any lands, shall not he 
liable to be enbanced at any future time. 

4. It sliall be lawful for the (.iovernor (i<*ne- 
ral of India in Council to frame rules for tin* 
management of all or any Zeinindart'c*, Tliannah, 
or other District Dawks, and to (h'elari* from time 
to time w li.at portions of any Act or Acts in fon*(* 
for the management of tin* Pcjst Olliee shall la* 
applicable to such dawks, and to persons employed 
ill connexion therewith. 


(\ BKADON, 

(MNimiftifioNer. 


w. PALMKK, BKXGAJ. MfLLlTABY OKPH/IX 
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CECIL BEADON, 


Commmioner, 




Fuom 


TilE COMMISSIONEIIS FOR POST OFFICE ENC^UIRY, 


To 


F. J. HALLIDAY, Esq., 

Serreiart/ to the. (Jovernment of India, 

Home J)ErARTMEXT. 

Dated Fort ff 'illiam, l.v/ Majf, 1^51. 


Sill, 

W'ith rofcrcnoo to our lottcr <lated 7th Februan' last, we havt- now 
the honor to submit a joint IJoport on the result of our emjuiries into tlie Post (iffioc 
of India, and on the means whieh wo consider practicable of rendering it more efficient, 
and more extensively conducive to the convenience of the public than it hitherto appears 
to have been. 


2. We were directed, in your letter <»f the !>th April caiffully to entjuiro 

into and report U[H)n the system of Postal communication a.s it 
hinfrindiiHs to ( ommix- exists ill the Several Presidencies, upon the numerous defects 

sitffurs. ‘ 

which apiiear in the ojx'ration of that system, and uj)on the 
remedies which have been suggested and appear to la* feasible. We were also especially 
directed to consider the several schemes which have been proposed, either for the intro- 
duction of an uniform low rate of postage such as has for some time lieen established in 
1-aigland, or for the formation of some other .system which shall approximate to the 
Knglish system as closely as the different condition and circumstances of the two 
<’ountries allow. Further, we were direetetl to report our opinion on the practicability 
of forming .such a plan as would be applicable to the whole of the Priti.sh Territories in 
India. 


Divi.siitfi of the stthji'cf. 


.‘1. We have divided the .subject of our Enquiry int«i the 
f(*llowing heads : 
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postage on Letters. 

a. Franking. 

Postage on N»‘wspapers. 

tl. (icncnd Management 

Postage Stamps. 

7. 'file llanghy. 

Prc'payment. 

S. district l>awk>. 


P. 



o 


I. PosTAGK ON LkTI'EHS. 


4. The primary object to which we conceive it to have been the desire of Govern- 

„ mcTit that we should ffive our attention, is that of aseertainins: 

Vntfom Postage. i i i ^ 

• wlictlier a low uniform postage on letters, such as has been 

adopted in the United Kingdom, is applicable to India, and if so, what rate of single 

postage and what scale of weight arc most suitable to the circumstances of the 

countr}’. 


5. before rejKirting the result of our enquiries on this point we deem it essential 
Whether the Post Office notice a fundamental question upon tlie determination of 

is to be consUiered a source which Avill deix'Tid, in a great degree, the adoption of any 
of Revenue. , . . 

measure whicfi may lead even to a temjiorar}^ diminution 
of the receipts of the Post Office. That question is whether the Post Office is to be 
regarded as a source of Revenue, or as an executive department of the State which it 
is politic and necessary to maintain in efficiency, not only for the immediate purposes 
of Government, but for the diffusion of knowledge, the encouragement of trade, and 
the convenience of ever}* individual of the many millions who are subject to tin* 
Government of the East India Company, and of the Native States in suliordinate 
alliance wth it. 


0. If the word revenue Ix' taken to mean nothing more than a surplus money 
income after pajunent of all expenses, there can of course be 
“ R^en'ue." rational answer to this question. The Indian* 

Post Office never has been regarded as a source of Revenue 
in that sense, nor indeed has it ever yielded a surplus money income worth considering. 

On the contrary, it has for some years been a source of' 
* Appendix A. No. 29. trifling expense,* and the Government have repeatedly de- 
clared that sf» long as the department pays its own expenses nothing more is 
desired. 


7. but in considering the. obligations imposed upon the Government to put tlie. 

Post Office of India in the higlie.st state of ellicicncy of which 
hither surplus monet/ m- existing circum.stanccs it is capabh' the term revenue must 

in our judgment, licara wider meaning. The Government arc, 
financially speaking, equally Ixmefited by the exi.stence. of a Post Office, whetlicr it 
yields a surjilus income of so many lakhs of Ru|H*es, or wladher it performs a service 
for the State, -whieh in tlie absence of a Po.st Office would involvi; tlie expenditure of a 
like sum. The public ilispatches must, even if there were no private correspondence 
or newspajK'rs, be carried at an outlay little short of the amount now expended on th(^ 
whole department ; and, in so far as that outlay is diminished by the riiceipts arising 
from postage charged on letters and newspapers, so far does the Goveniment derive a 
revenue from the Post Oliice. 



8./ Wit arc far from sayiii'f that if, alter satisfying every reasonable ex{K;ctation 
of the public, and placing the J’ost Office in an efficient state as 

'to what extent Govern- . -i • ^ i i v /• i i 

ment are bound to eoniri- rcspccts tlic receipt, conveyance and delivery of letters, the 

hute towards Out expenses receipts from postage should exceed the expenditure of the de- 
ny Ojicf. / . .1 V, ,, , . 

partment, the (jovernment would not be perfectly justinc<l in 

appropriating the excess to the general purposes of State ; but what we maintain is that 
so long as the rates ol’ postage press heavily on private correspondence, so long as the- 
public are driven to resort to chea|icr, more secure, or more rapid means of transmit- 
ting their letters than the Post Office affords, the Government ought not to [Kjrsiiverc 
in demanding those rates of postage, or withhold the means necessary to ensure cheap- 
ness, safety and quickness in the transmission of letters by post, upon the plea that the 
Post Office does not pay its expenses, when in reality the whole of the public, and a 
considerable amount of privileged correspondence, forming altogether about^j ^r 
•ent. of the whole weight of the covers convened by tjic mail, is received, carried and 

delivered almost free of cxiiensc to the Go- 
vernment,* the cost of its transmission Ixing^ 
levied, not on the conmiunity at large for 
whose benefit the service is performed, but 
on the small section of the community who, 
at the present high Kites of postage, make use of the post for the transmission of their 
private communications. When the Government constitutes a monopoly of the Post 
Ollicc by prohibiting all persons under severe penalty fronr carrying letters for hire 
without its permission, and when at the same time it professes not to regard the Post 
’Office as a source of revenue, we conceive that it is bound no less in fairness than in 
policy to convey all private correspondence, including letters, ncwspapc'rs and packets of 
every kind, at the lowest reasonable charge, consistent with the rc-pajaneiit of the same 
pnqwi’tion of the expenses of the departiiieiit as is borne by the number and aetual 
weight of that correspondence to the numbi'r and actual weight of all the cover" 
passing through the Post Otlice. 


* Note. — While the Inland Postafjo, on chargeahle 
rovers passing; throu;»li tlie Post OHire in one year, 
amounts to Kupecs 16,84,171-o-l, the Post.ij^e charji^c- 
able on free and service rovers at the same rates is Uu- 
pecs 24,71,168-1 0-1. 


!). It has. liccn objected to the introduction into India *>f a scale of postage fixed 

Ohintiom to the primi- reference to weight only ami not to distance^hat such a 

pie of’ uniform jmstiu/e as scale is inapplicable to the circumstances of the countrv, the 
“ cost ot conveyance waring a much larger projiortion to the 

whoh' expenses of the department than in the rnited Kingdom. In answer to this 
objection we. beg to refer to the. argument by which the principle of unifonnity of 
postage was maintained by the Select Committee td' the House of Commons in 
18:18. It was calculated by the Committee that the chargeable letters weighed alxnit 
nnp.fift. h a ll the covers passing through the Post Clffice, that the total annual cost of 
transit was .£287,;i0fi, and that consequently one-fifth only of that amount was 
the cost of conveying the chargeable letters, the remainder lieing in tin* nature of a 
tax imposed by the State for conveying other documents free of charge. The number 
of chargeable letters then passing through the Post Office of the I'liifed Kingdom in a 
year was about 77,500,000, and hence the average cost of conveying eai-h letter free 



oi* tax was taken to 1)0 t V. “Ji***'*'* t"‘'-'‘l<•venlll^ ol ;i ikih.n 

Avliilc the tax itsoll’ was uhojit oi^uht -elevenths of a ponny. It was eonteiuh'd that lla 
State miiiht with perfeet fairness distrihjito the whole amount »)f this tax in e(pial 
shares n})on alt ehar<;eahle letters, oaeh letter heinj; in that ease ilehited wit It 
its share of the whole tax, heinjx eij^ht -elevenths of a penny (an * invariahh 
Slim), pins a sum vai-yin^r aeeordinjj to weij^ht, hnt not exeeedinjr «)n an avt'eafr* 
two-elevenths of a penny, Wing the cost of carriage to the place to which each 
letter was conveyed. The cost of transit Ix'ing found to he about two-fifths ot 
the entire eharges of the Post t)lUcc, and the chargcahle letters licing only one-fifth 
of the whole hy weight, it was further shown that the cost of conveying the charge- 
able letters was one fifth of two-fifths, or two twenty-fifths, that is, about S i^r cent, 
of the whole charges of the department. And, taking into consideration the Uevenue 
Tax, the cost of c onvening the ch argeable letters was_foiind to Ixj only one fort}' 
scconffpSt of "the postage levied on them. This small variable clement wa.s further 
shown not to be in pro|)ortion to the distance each letter was carried, but rather in tlfc 
inverse proportion of the number of letters carried on any given route. “On the 
whole then,” observe the Committee, “since the cost of transit, independent of the 
“ Tax imjxised for the purpose of franking, forms a very small part of the whole 
“ charge, and small as it is, is not in projiortion to distance ; and since the other 
“ elements of cost arc invariable in their nature and wholly independent of the 
“ distance, the fairest principle oil which to regulate the postage rates, supposing theit* 
“ were no tax for the puriwse of revenue, would l)c to make that rate uniform.” 

10. Now in India the whole charges of the Post Office at the three Presidencies,. 

including the North-West Provinces of Pengal, amounted, in 
J,vSh,TchfrjM^ last year for which the accounts have been supplied, to 

trrs to the whole chanjis of Rupees 21,17,G7(),* of which Kujiees ll,<)D,7ni was on account 

the Post Otfire, and to the .> • i i -in - n..- 

uwouHt of Inland postage, of the conveyance ot inlaml mails, ituiiees <,2.),!>.S| on account 

of receipt and distribution, and Uupecs 2,21,S!)8 on account of 

* Appendix A. No. 12. . , i i • i i . . 

jiensions andot the conveyance ot banglues and .ship pai^kets .so 
far as they can be .separated from the other charge.s of the department. The actual 
weight of chargeable letters, including l aw papers, Ac. i s ls-i;i per cent, or le.ss than 
"** ’ (Tiie-fifth of al l iida ucl_c;n x‘r.s pa.s .sing throngii the Post Office,* 

Appuidix A. No. l.l. remaining four-fifths eon.sisting of official covers which 

are carried free, ami newsp apers, which are carried at a very_ much lower charge 
in" profM^on to their,y^ight than lem-rs. ,The cost of chargeable inland letters 
IS therefore^ 18 GI per cent, of iiupecs ll,Gh,7!»l, eipial to Uupecs 2,17,r»!lS, or 
about 10 i)er cent, of the entire charges of the Post Office. In the Pnited Kingdom 
the postage on inland chargeable letters in IS.'JK was siilficient to meet the exjicn^of 
conveying all the inland mails a.s well as the entire co.st of di.stribution, and to leave a 
large surplus revenue be-sides. In India the jKwtage on inland chargeable letters, after 
paying for their conveyance and distribution, contributes only in part towards the 
conveyance ami distribution of new.spaj)cr3 and franks. The ixinainder is partly met 
by the postage on newspaprs, and partly by a payment from the general revenue. 



The totiil iiumbcf of eh:ir;(eabh* inbuid letters, includin'^ hw j)a[«;rs, &e, 
fliroti^di tli<* I’osI Ollirci in India in one year is 10,118,7<53; tlu-ir aetnal wei^rht 
.‘5,1 12,77!> tolalis ; and the cost of conveyin;' them in proportioji fo their 
(tf about oiic-thii<l of an anna on each letter. The posta^'e actually eharireable on 

.. t7iel<ineTter.*f,~nt piH'sent rates, amounts to liiijK'CS I'l,.‘}0,t>oi-2-l,* 
* App«‘ii(ii\ A. \n. 1 , • . L\ t 1 ^1 11 1 

that IS to say, i’JoI, or ai»o!it 2| annas on ('aoli lette r ; sotliat 

of the whole post a^'e in chareeable lette-rs, tVc., four twenty-sevenths i.s the variable 

elenuMit wliieh represents the cost of conveyance, amriTepends in the case <if each letter 

on a variety of <ir«'nm.stanoes, of which the element of dista»ice is only one; and the 

reinainin;; twenty-three parts is the cfnistant «.*lement debitable e<|nally to every letter 

without the least reference either to wei;^ht or distance?. These [irtijxirtions ditb-r 

somewhat from those which were found to exist in the United Kin;jdom in 1S.3S, partly 

because the number of chargeable letters passing through the Post Office in India is 

smaller, partly because the rates of inland postage in India arc lower, and partly also 

because the expense of carriage bears a larger, though not a much larger, propirtion 

to the whole charges of the department. But still th e variable elemen t even in India 

liears a very small proportion to ^e whole charge ; and, as it will presently be shown 

that thi.s element is not in projwirtion to distance, it must Isj concluded that in India 

as well as in the United Kingdom the faiirc'St princijdc on which to regulate the laostage 

would l>e to make the single rate uniform. 

11. That the cost of conveying a letter dix's not n<‘ce5sarily dcjwnd u|)on the 

distance to which it is carried, is evident, if we suppose the 
not ilrprnil ujion distance. suin)le cusc of two packets sent from the same place in difterent 

directions; one, containing 100 letters, to a place 500 miles 
distant, and the other, containing 10 letters, to a place 100 miles distant. Sup|x>sing 
the cost of conveyance to be one anna a mile, then the cxjHuise of sending the first 
packet woubl be .500 anna.s, or 5 annas for each letter, while the exj>ense of sending the 
second packet w'ould 1)0 100 annas or 10 annas for each letter, though the distance in 
the latter case is only one-fifth of what it is in the former. Kates t)f postage regulated 
by distance are obviously unfair as ix'gards letters dispatched under those circumstances. 
It is far more correct to say that the cost of conveying each letter varies inversely with 
the number of letters conveyed. 

12. But further, all long routes are necessarily nnule uj) of numerous shorter ones, 

I.onq routes consist of cxccpt in pa’i'ticular instances, the establishment necessary 

the aijijreyate of shorter for Carrying the luaiLs from one Post Office to another on anv 

given line of road suffices to carry the mails from one end of the 
line to the other without any additional expense. An average rate of ]K>stage that will 
defray the cost of transi)ortation on the short routes, will, in the aggregate, ilefray the 
whole cost of transportation ; “ and hence,” as we find expresseil in a raport by the 
Assistant Post Master Geneiid of the United Sttites of America, “ there is no reason, 
looking to cost of transportation as the only element of postage, for making anv ad- 
ditional or further charge ui)on letters convoyed over the long distances.” 

C 
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13. Till’ truth of this proposition is so clear as to Ix' self evident, where only 
one runner is employed to carry the mails ; and this is the 
Ulugiratiou, shii/lf ti t of ^i»ya,test oxtciit of i'ost road throughout 

rtinni'rs. , i i n i 

India, lletwoen every two stations connected l»y I ostal com- 
munication, there must of necessity bo maintained a/ Icosf one set of runners, and it is 
therefore obvious that on a long line of road w'hore the carriage of the correspuidenee, 
from one terminus to the other, reipiires no additional means of conveyanci’, no more 
exivusc is incurivil than if the correspondence were confined to that passing from one 
intermediate station to another. Supposing, for instance, that the mails fi*om 1‘cnnres 
to Peshawur could lx.‘ carried by a single set of runners, it would be absurd to say 
that letters sent from llenares to Peshawur cost the Post Otticc any thing in proportion 
to the distance. An establishment must be entertained to take letters as far as Attock, 
the next neari'st station to Pesha^\'ur, and the only ex[)cnse entailed by conveying them 
to Pcsha>mr is the pay of the runners l>ctw'een those two places. 

I t. The proposition is almost equally true where, in consequence of the nature 
of the roads, foot runners only (‘an Iw enqdoyed, but where 
.y„r. f/i.i/i <■/>< s,i i.j Weight of the mails requires the employment of more than 

one set of ninners. An instance of this is found on the north- 
ern road from (’alcutta. On this road throe wallets arc dispatched every day from the 
General Post Office by three sets of nuincr.s. One contains the letters for hum l>um, 
Baraset, llanaghat, Kishnaghur and Menil. The other two contain the letters for l»er- 
hamj)ore and the forward stati<>ns. At Berhanqxire the dawk i.s divided into three 
despatches; one to Bhaugulporc, Purneah and other parts of Behar; another to Malda 
and the stations in North-East Bcng-al and Assam; and a third to Bauleah and a 
few other stations in that direction. Now according to the principle above e.\- 
[tlained, the ex[x-nse of carrying the first wallet is properly chargeable to the l)um 
Dum, Baraset. Banaghat. Kishn.aghur and Merai letters according to the di.stance of 
e.'ieh Post Office from the one immediately in rear. The letters for Berhamj«>re 
it.sclf, which are usually sufficient to fill one wallet, are chargeable w'ith the whole 
exiH;nse of one set of runners from Calcutta to Berliamjiore. The letters for stations 
imniediutch/ beyond Berhamjxire, on the diverging lines of road, are chargeable 
jointly with the expense of one set of runners from Calcutta to Berlmmi>on‘, ami 
Severally with that of one set of runners from Berhumpore onwards. But the letters 
to more distant places are debitable «;//// with the exiiense of carrying one wallet 
between each station and the one immediately preceding it. Thus the letters to 
Malda (tin; mxt Post Offii’i; Ixiyond Berhanqiore on the North-Ea.st Branch) are 
e’hargeable with one-third of the e.xpi.-nse of a set of runners from Calcutta to Berham- 
|X)re, and with tin- whole exjMTise of a .set from Berhampore to Malda. But the letters 
to Oinagepore (the next forward sUitioii) are chargeable only with the expeti.si; of one 
set from Malda to IfinagejKire, IxTause the set of runners between Calcutta and Malda 
must have lx;en entertained if Malda had Ixjcn the teniiimd station, and no such place 
a.s l)inageiK>re had exi.sted. In the same way, following this line of road to its extre- 
mity, the letters fVuin (’aleiitta to Ihbroogurh in .\ssam are chargeable oidy with the 



eX|)oii.S(; ()!' carriage from the [)enultitnate station of Joreliaut (a distance of 7() miles), 
while those from Calcutta to l»erhaini)orc are chargeable with the whole exiKinwj of one- 
set of runners for 118 miles, and those to Malda with one-third of the cost of a set of 
runners for 118 miles and tlu) whole cost for 73 miles. 


ITn 'Die next case to be considered is that of a Mail Cart, the fastest, most 
^ suitable, and, with reference to sjsjed, flu; least expe.-nsive kind of (;onvfy- 
ance which tlte country affords, and tlie one which the Government has 
considered it cx[>cdient to adopt wherever the .state of tin? roads renders it practicable 
to do so. The princi[)al line u[M)n which the Mails are carried in carts is the Gr.ind 
Trunk Road from Cah’utta to Lahore. Now, to whatever point on this road the 
Government would consider itself l)otind to convey the mails from Cah-utta at the .saire- 
rate of speed as at present, ui)on the supfwsition that there were no stations in advance, 
the whoh- cxp<'nsc of conv<'ying all the mails np to that point is ehargeablc upon the 
letters m>ut to that [»oint, and no part of it m)on the letters sent to more distant 
places. For instance, if the luant Iv; lixed at Benares, the letters to Benares should 
iM-ar all the cx|K*us«i of carriage l)etwceu tliat city and Calcutta, tho.sn- to Allahabad all 
the ex[)ense of carriage from Benares to Allahaba<l, and those to Lahore all 
the expense (ff carriage fr<an rinritser, and no more, thougli the distance l)etween the 
two last, mentioned places is only X) miles. If the {)oint Ih* fixt'd at Biirdwan. then, 
KU[)posing tliat an e(|Ual nunilicr and weight of letters are di^patele d from ('aloutta 
to Burdwanand to l.alion*, it is manifest that eaeh letter .sent to Ihirdwan. a distance of 
72 miles will cost the Government more than eaeh letter sent to I.ahun:-. a distance 
of 1,211 miles, and as the letters to Lahon- and tlu- more distant stations in the 
l’iinjaub«are mon* nnmerous than the letters to Bnrdwan, the dilferencc of cost on 
each letter is still ftirther increased by that cause-. 


1(5. The only apparent exception is that of the lines of road from Bombay to 
Calcutta and .\gra rcsjK'ctively, wiiero an exiionsive otablish- 
Lnirsnf roatl/iom flom- mont is kept up for the soli- purpose- of ctmve-ying tlie uve-r- 


httf/ fn Calcutta and Atjra. 


land mails from e>ne eiiel of the line to the- other. Here-, how- 


ever, a contrary princijilo, e'lpially inimical to the charge of peistage by distance*, is 
Itrought into acti«>n. The eonve’yanee of the eorresjKmde-ne’c between either eiiel of 

* XerK 'IV U...ro„,-h .n.l cm-s- ‘"‘y intermediate iwintinit, 

on 111 .' roail ik-iwc.-n an.i noiiii.a,v. inteniie'diate* ixiiiit to aiiothcr, 

oil tlio return.'* of four wooK.s i-S t«»r oiu* ^ ^ ^ 

yi-ar, a* follows: • costs ubsedutoly nothing.* The whole csta- 

rh:ir;:o:il*K* liOttorn, aiiK.'tG:] % . .1 


Cli :irir«'al»lo N«*wspa|H*rs, 

S(-r\i<'i‘ Lot (its, 

Srl'vk'O (fuzotio.s 


blishinont must be cnteTtaineel for earr}'ing 

■ is..s<W 
T.nw 


i.'s..s<>.i ijijiils from one end of the lim* to tlie 


Total covrr.'*,... 


Tlu* pnstap* <*1iarp*aMo on flu*M‘ covers to ]»rivati' 
imliviiluals ainl ilrpartinonts, at an nnit'orni r!ito 

of k nil ainm tlio j tolali tin* lottors, ami of ‘J anna> tiu' 
\ tolali.s for Ni*\v.'*j»a|H'rs wouM lu* a!»out s 

'riio lu'tiiul i*x|>onso now iin'iirml lor ron\»'\anri* o\\ 
lliis lino Umur!* I. I G 


other whether there lx* nny interniodiato 
communication by iK)st or not. The' e>x- 
jicnsc, moreover, lx?yond tliat of a single 
line of runners is inourre'd alnmst exclu- 
sively for the eonvenienev of the Gewern- 
iiu'nt and of tlu- Furoix'an portion of the 
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commiinitv ; and as the a^crregatc length of the two lines makes but a small part of 
the whole length of postal comn\unication in India, the peculiar ciroumstances above 
referred to ought not to otter any obstacle to the introduction of a system of postage 
devistnl for the l)enefit of the whole country. 

17. It being (heretbre shown that the cost of eonve}'ing letters docs not depend 

Vo tpecial ohjcction to distance to which they are conveyed, but rather 

adoption of uniform rote iipou the nuiulHjr of letters dispatched fi*om and receivctl 
tn India. Ofticc, upoii their Aveight, n[)on the mode 

of conveyance used, and upon the accidental circumstances that determine the 
various points alotxg the several lines of road at whicli the whole bulk of tin; mails 
may be carried by a larger or smaller number of runners, or by a speedier miAde of 
convevance ; and it having been also shown that the Avhole cost of conveying charge- 
able letters is but a small fmetion of the postage levied on them ; Ave are clearly of 
opinion that the adoption of an uniform rate of [)Ostage, if othcrAvise desirable, ouglit 
not to be denied to the people of India upon the gr«.)und of any sup|x>sed ditterence in 
this respect Ix'tAA-een the circumstances of this country and those of others in Avhicli a 
system of uniform postage has already boon introduced. 

Schemes of Post Office 18. Thc following schemes of Post Ottice reform ap[x>ar 

reform alreadu submitted to . , • i v ‘.x i a. 

Government. already submitted to Government. 

1st. — The proposal of ilr. Taylor, the Post Master ricne^al of Pengul, to impose 
uniform rates of postage on letters and ne\A'spapers Avithout reference to distance, com- 
bined Avith compulsor)' prepayment and the use of stamps. Tlie rates first proposed 
by Mr. Tayler AA'ere .’I annas on letters and 2 annas on newspajicrs, but in a subseipient 
communication Mr. Tayler proposed 2 annas on letters and 1 anna on newspapers. 

2nd. — The proposal of the Post Master General of Madras to adopt a scale of 
jxistage, graduated according to distance, the rat(>s Ixing an anna to all places Avithin 
100 miles, 1 anna for all places Ai ithin 200 miles, and 2 annas for all places more than 
200 miles distant. 

.3rd. — Thc proposal of the IVst Master General of llombay to adopt an uniform 
anna iiostage on letters and neAvspapers. 

4th. — The pr<i[>osal of the JJombay Governihcnt to adopt an uniform postag«i of half 
an anna on the half tolali, Avith an additional half anna for every extra half tolah. 

5th. — The projKisal of the Post Ma.ster General of thc North We.st-l*rovinces to 
adopt an unifonn postage of half an anna on one-eighth of a tolah, and an additional 
half anna for every additional eighth of a tolah. 

6th. — The proposal of the Lieutenant Governor of thc North-West Provinces to 
substitute a stamp on ncAvspajKirs for the i)OStagc charge. 
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7th. — The (Governor Ocneral Lord llardinge’s pro]:K)sal to adopt a single uniform 
jwstage of one anna on every letter under ^ tolah in weight, and half postage of C pics 
on every letter under jf tolah in weight, the ascending scale of weight above 4 tolah 
remaining u.s at present. 

8th. — Mr. K. N. 0. Hamilton's proposal to make the lowest rate of postage one 
anna on the tolah, with additional rates, according to distance, up to 8 annas on dis* 
tancfs of .'iOO miles aiul upward.s ; and to introduce compulsory prejjayment and the 
use of postage stamps. 

0th. — 'I'he llombay Post .Master General’s proposal to e(|uulise the rates of [wst- 
ag(i oti imported and Indian newspa|)crs, and to make a charge for delivering news- 
papers imported by steamer in the Presidency to>vns. 

10th. — Lieutenant Staples’ plan for abolishing the detailed registry of letters ; for 
making the Post Office Clerks, Post Masters ; for adopting an uniform rate of one anna 
on all letters not exceeding half a tolah in weight ; for introducing compulsory pre- 
payment and the use of stamps ; for the entii*e addition of franking ; for apjKnnting 
Post Master General for the whole of India ; and for extending the Post Office 
system into Native States. 


l!>. M'e may at once put aside the consi<leration of so much of any of the 
above schemes as provides for the adoption of a lower rate 

fJmitofion of (/le (/urstioH. ,t. ii i . t 

of postage than Jiaii an anna, or a snailler charge.ablc weiglit 
than <»ne (piarter of a tolah, either for the unit, or for the ascending grades of tin' 
scale, 'fhese exce.ssively minute subdivisions of charge and weight have l>een pro- 
[xjscd for the puri»ose of putting a stop to the practice of clubbing, that is, of en- 
closing two or nu)re letters to dill’erent jhtsous under one envclo|x', thus bringing 
un<lor charge every letter sent through the Post Office ; and also for giving the 
native community the means of c(»rres[M>nding by |>ost at the smallest iKwsible 
cost. We are of opinion that the former object will Ik* attained by moans which 
we shall presently explain, and that any possible adtlitional advantage in that 
respect, that might bo gained by n<lopting so minutely divided a scale, would 
be neutralised by the lal)or and delay im^Msed on the Post Office establishment in 
di'termiuing the precise chargeable weight of each letter, ami in dealing with those of 
extivmcly smidl size, as well as by the difficulty which the public would necessarily 
h el in ascertaining pircisely the amount of postage to w'hich their letters were liable. 
On the other hand, tlic average cost of convoying each chargeable letter being one- 

third of an anna,* and the oxikusc of receiving and delivering 
' ' it considerably more, there seems no reason why the smallest 

and lightest letter should be charged at less than the present minimum rate of half an 
amia (o«pial to about three farthings) es\K*cially when it is not found that that rate 
interferes materially with the corresiiondence of parties i*esiding w'ithin 100 miles of 
each other. 


1 ) 
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20. It will also narrow the question for discussion if we dismiss at once the 
considcmtion of all plans the basis of which is a higher rate of postage 
e same. quarter tolali. Because, even if tlie present 

ascending scale of weight were adhered to, (double postage being charged upon letters 
not exceeding one tolah, treble upon letters not exceeding one tolah and a half, and 
so on) a jdan of unifonn postage founded on this basis would have the ctreet of 
doubling the postage now charged upon 4,20 1, JU5 letters passing through the Post 
Office; of leaving it unaltered upon 2,445,552; and of lowering it only iq>on 
• -AN 15 scale of weight were altered so that double 

Appcmlix A. 1 o. postage should be charged uj»on letters not exceeding half 

a tolah, tivble upon those not exceeding tlircc (juarters of a tolah, and so on, the effect 
would be still more unfavorable, and upon heavy letters almost prohibitory. The 
financial result of the former plan Avould be a loss of about Itui>ces fijOi^DOO on tlu: 
letters now passing through the post, and it may well be doubted wliether, to tin; 
community at large, the reduction of postagi' on long distances would lie an ciiuivulenf 
return for so serious an increase of taxation upon the bulk of existing correspondence. 
We may therefore assume witli confidence that the Government will not entertain any 
scheme of postage of which the basis is higher than a rate of one anna on letters not 
exceeding a quarter of a tolah in weight. 


* Appemlix A. No. 15. 


21. In considering what plan of jxistage is best suited to the circumstances of 
India, and most likely to conduce to the convenience of the 
public, the social, .and commercial advancement of the country, 
f>ean ami Xntiee portion* .^d the ultimate financial advantagi! of the department, tho 

difference between the circumstances of the hiuropean and 
Native portion of the community must lx* distinctly borne in mind. It must be 
remembered that the former are very few in number, but, generally speaking, well 
educated and in affluent circumstances; that they are accustomed and inclined to 
social correspondence, for wliich, from Ixing collected at particular stations 
throughout the countr}', they have great facilities; and are comparatively little 
hindered from indulging in it by the expense wliieh it entails on them, Ix-ing 
for the most part regardless of the jiccuniary advantage which they might 
derive from a more careful attention to the weight of their letters. The Natives on 
the other hand are incalculably more numerous than their European fellow subjects. 
Upon the moderate assumption that there arc 2,000 Natives for every European, and 
that not more than 1 per cent, of the former clin read and write, .still there must lx 
20 Natives for every European who can correspond by the post without assistance, 
provided that the means of paying jwstage are within their reach, and that the rcce ipt 
and deliver}’ of their letters arc facilitated. But they are poor, and though widl 
inclined to correspond, greatly prevented from doing so by the present high rates of 
IKistage to distant .stations, and still more by the distance which separates the mass of 
them from the nearest Post Office, and by the consequent trouble, expense, uncertainty, 
and perhaps loss, which the receipt and dispatch of their letters involve. The ixcupji- 
tions in which larg*- numlxrsof Natives are i-ngagcd «V)nnocted with the internal trade 
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of the country arc such as naturally to render their correspondence on matters of 
business fur more extensive than that of Europeans, the greater part of the latter being 
engaged in the service of Government and not under the necessity of writing Ictte-rs 
(except on their own jKirsonal concerns or those of their friends. With the improve- 
ment of the means of communication, extension of tnwle, and the gradual spread of 
knowledge throughout the country, the in8tructe«l and writing portion of the Native 
community Avill continue to Ixjar an increasing ratio l)oth to the rest of their fellow 
countrj'mon, and to the European residents in India, lint to the bulk even of 
these the amount they can afford to expend on the postage of their letters must ever 
l)C a matter of strict economical calculation. It msiy ]»e regarded as certain that the 
utmost care will always be observed by the Native eoinrimnity in keeping the weight 
of tlicir lcttei*s within the minimum charge-able weight; and unless some considerable 
reduction is made in th(‘ existing rates of [)ostage to distant places, they will continue 
to resort to ingenious contrivances for the purpose of saving exiKjnditure under that 
head, or avoiding it altogether. 


22. Tlu' comparative number of Native and Euro|x,*an letters dispatched in the 
llrtrut of European and coursc of oiic wcck* from .‘>0 of the principal Tost Offices in 
I^uiiro corrfupondencf. IJciigal and the North West Provinces, is shown in the margin. 

• App’iulix A, No. m. It ^voul<l app<'ar from this that the Native lett< rs are about three 


1 

1. 

Paul. 

1 Jharinir. 

: 7o/o/. 

1 

Nativp i 

n, 7 !M 

‘J4.74.'5 

j 

Kumpoan, ‘ 

s.OGI 


! I.t.744 

Total,... ; 


j .•10,41*'* 

i .‘lO.-J.s.l j 


t XoTE. — nuiiiluT <»f rhar^ralilf inlaml It'tttT,'* 
ilispatriiiMl ill linu yt-ar fniiii all ihi* INi.'it Olliro.'* un«l«T 
the Ma^trr (jfiioral is ut wliii h 

pniliaiity lour-lirili'*, or l.NilO.lKK), arc Nalivi' K'tttT'. 
A.sMiiniipj tin* {M){iul:ilii.iii ot' lln* Provinros in whi«-h tlio-o 
Ptist Ollirn** sin* >itii:i(i’(l to In* 40 , 1 ) 00 , 000 , it wcuiM 
ajippsir that only nin» li*ttt?r was writ ton sunoii;; 21 iinli- 
vnlusiN in a yoar. In tho riiitod Kinoilom oaoli imli- 
vitlual writv*.s on an awra^o 1- letters in the year. 


times as numerous as the liuropeun letters, 
but as tho statement includes the tieneral 
post ( tfficc at (’aloutta where the numlN.r 
of Native exceeds that of EurojK-an letters 
by only om-third. the proportion for tic- 
whole of India is probably somewhat higlu r. 
Even if only four Native letters are written 
t’or every one dispatched by Eur<tj)eans. the 
circumstance indicates the existein-e of 
eausi's by Avliich Native corrospnulence is 
praetically rest ricted.t 


hatever reduetion in tho rates of j>ostagc may be dotonnined on will of 
course iH-ncfit, though in different degrees, all ranks of .society ; but it is not to be 
expected, for the reasons above mentioned, that tho corros|>ondonce of EurojK-ans 
will very materially increase, or that the linances of tho di*|»artment can ever lx- 
seriously affected one wj>y or other by the corres|xmdonco of a fotv thousand 
individuals seatteml over a vast aud populous Jhnpirc. It is to the increase of 
Native corrcsjxmdeucc that the (lovernmcnt must look, not only for the sup|X)rt 
of the Post Oince and the provision of means to pi'omote its efficiency and extend its 
uscfidncss, but f»)r all the Ijcnclicial ivsults that have attended the establishment 
of a practically unrestricted communication by post in the United Kingdom, and 
may be expected Avith equal or greater certainty to follow the adoption of a like 
measure in this country ; greater, inasmuch as there is iiirmitely more room in India 
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Importatice of tke 
ment of weiffht. 


for the extension of intercourse by letter, than there was in Great Britain in 1840 when 
the penny postage was established. It is therefore to a reform whicli shall chiefly 
meet the wants of the Native community that the attention of Govcnimcnt must bo 
directed. 

O 

24. Another most important consideration inseparably connected with the 
question of postage in India arises from the fact that the 
mails are for the most part carried by foot runners, and from 
the conse<jucnt necessity for confining the weight of postal 
corrcsjwndencc within the narrowest practicable limits. Fortunately the habits of the 
people coincide in this respect with the necessities of the Post Office, and have been 
.still further encouraged and confirmed since 1839 by the limitation of single postage 
to letters not exceeding a quarter tolah in weight. Native letters are habitually 
written, and that without inconvenience, upon small scraps of the thinnest paper pro- 
curable, so that the chargeable weight of a tjuartcr of a tolah suffices to cover on all 

ordinarj* occasions the weight of a single letter. The actual 
weight* of 40,411 single lettci*3 posted at the Calcutta General 
Post Office was found to be 7119^ tolas or 20.^ [kt cent, below their maximum 
chargeable weight. The average weight of each letter is therefore little more than 

two-thirds of a quarter of a tolah. While then, for reasons 
already stated, it would be unadvisable to reduce the unit of 
weight below ], of a tolah, it seems clear on the other hand that that weight is suflici- 
ent to meet the wants of the Native public, and this circumstance, combined with the 
urgent importance of restricting the weight of letters, affords ample ground for the 
conclusion that the present maximum weight of a single letter is the most suitable that 

could be adopted, and that no change in this resj)cct is desir- 

* Note.— A tolah is equal />ii- i r » 

to 180 grains of which there nblc. One quarter of a tolah is etjutil to ,',V ot an ounce,* or 

.arc 7j0(X) in the pound Avoir- little more than onc-fifth of the maximum weight of a single 

dupois. 1 T-* 1 

letter in the United Kingdom. 


Appendix A. No. 10. 


t’/iiV of weight. 


25 . Having determined the unit of weight, we have nc.xt to consider the scale 
by which increasing postage should be charged. It seems 

Scale of weight. ^ . . c , 

unnecessary to give more than a pjissing notice to the plan ot 

Knclosurts. charging postage according to the number of enclosures in ti 

letter ; for this has never been adopted in India, and has been altogether abandoned 

in the United Kingdom and in America on grounds which apply w'ith greater fiirce to 

this countiy than perhaps to any other in the world. The only advantage that nfijjht 

be exjiccted to attend the adoption of this mode tif charging letters, is the possible 

check it would imjKjsc on the practice of clubbing ; but the check would be most 

uncertain in its oiieration, and susceptible of easy evasion by the simple expedient of 

writing the required number of letters on a single sheet. On the other hand it would 

occasion deep discontent in the minds of the public, and lead as it did in Kngland “ to 

“ a closer system of examination by the taxers than it seems prudent or humane to 

encourage.' 
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26. At present, the intei*val between tlie niuxhuuin chargeable weight on single 

^ . . and double letters is thiHic quarters of a tolah, that is to say. 

Effect of exutnuj m- i- ^ • . • » . i* i i ^ 

terval between chargeable a quarter ot a tolah js the maximum weight ot letters charge- 

weight of a tnigle amt ^lJJg single postage, and one tolah is the maximum weight 

double letter. ^ 

ot letters chargeable with double postage, l.’p to 18.S‘J the 
maximum weight of a single letter was one tolah, and of a double letter two tolahs. 
The change was made at the suggestion of (.'aptain Taylor, the Agent for Post Office 
Enquiries, simiiltaiieously with a general reduction of iwstage which could not have 
been conceded without some considerable diminution in the Aveight of letters. It was 
thought, and rightly so, that a quarter tolah was a sufficient Aveight for an ordinary' single 
letter, but it does not apiiear to have Imjcii foreseen that any inconvenience Avould result 
from leaving an interval betAveen the AA'eight of a single and double letter three times 
as great as the Avelght of the former. Tlie consequence, hoAvever, se»*ms to have been that 
the practice of clubbing, though Ave have no reason to suppose it has im reased since 
18.3!), has not diminished to the extent that Avas expected. To the mind of a Xative, 
accustomed to regulate his expenditure by the minute differences of a shell currency, it 
apjjears unreasonable that the same charge slunild lie nuide ujion a letter just exceeding 
a quarter of a tolah in Aveight, as uiKin one Aveighing a full tolah ; in other Avords, 
that the same charge should be made for tAA'o articles, one of Avliicli is four times as 
valuable as the <tther. And this feeling has undoubtedly continued to encourage, to a 
certain extent, esiiccially' among the MharAvarree merchants, and jicrsons in service at 
distance from their homes, the practice of enclosing a number of small letters \ij» the 
same place in one cover, the total Aveight of Avhich is not allow'ed to e.xceed one tolah. 
It must not, however, be supjiosed that this practice is universal, or that the average 
^AA'eight of doubh‘ letters appriaches nearin' to the maximum AA'eight than in the case 
of single letters. ( )n the contrary, the practice ap|K-ars to lie confined to particular 
cla.sses of the people, and, in fact, the aA'eragc AA'eight of 23.2!)!) double letters 
di.spatched from the (ieiicral IVwt Office at Calcutta has been found to lx* only .'lO.i 
per cent, of the maximum chargeable AA'eight, or an almost inappivciablc fraction 

aljoA'e a tolah.* Nevertheless it is an object of some inipor- 
Ai>|mii(1i\ j . «. K. to diminish as far as possible the tendency to tliis abu.se. 

and as the figures aliovc quoted sIioav that no grA'at incoin'enicncc can lx felt by the 
public by the mluction in the AA'eight of a double letter from one tolah to hsdf a tolah, 
Avhile on the other hand it is of the utmost con.sequence to mhice the Aveight of the 
mails, and it does not npjxar that any great practical incoiiA'enience Avill be felt in the 
I’ost Office, by the adoption of one intermediate grade of chargeable AA'eight, Ave are of 
opinion that the maximum Aveight of a double letter should lx half a tolah. 


27. We IxlieA'e, speaking generally, that the result (»f this change Avill lx 

• Effect, f making the half (e8F^''“»»y » low Uniform rate of iH>stage be conceded) 

toTaU the vhunfvaMc weight tluit the bulk of Xativc letters will be sinixle and the bulk 
,>f a double letter. Kuropcan letters double ; or, to speak more generally 

still, that tho'se to Avhom the expense of jwstage is a material object Avill lx can'tid 
to keep the AA'eight of their letters AA'ithin a quarter of a tolah. and that those avIio 
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are comparatively regardless of their expenditure will send their letters doable. And 
this we conceive to be a plan the most acceptable to the community at large, and 
most advantageous to the department in every respect. The weight of a common 
sheet of note paper enclosed in an envelope of ordinary size and thickness is less 
than 4 u tolah. 

28. We do not advocate the adoption of a grade of chargeable weight interme- 
diate between the half tolah and the tolah, because it appears 
hapa'toM to us that the object of preventing clubbing will be sufficiently 

met by limiting the weight of a double letter to ^ a tolah. 
The number of letters weighing a tolah and upwai’ds being inconsiderable compared 
with those of smaller weight, no useful end would be gained by further multiply- 
ing the grades of the scale and thereby increasing the labor of the Post Office. 
Moreover, as we propose to charge four rates, or quadruple postage, on letters of more 
t han ^ tolah but not exceeding one tolah in weight, there seems no sufficient reason 
why the State should be deprived of any portion of the postage on those letters the 
weight of which does not exceed three quarters of a tolah. For t!ie same reasons we 
propose to abolish all the half tolah grades of charge above two tolahs. 


29. The following, therefore, is the scale of weight which we recommend 
Fian proposed, for adoption. 


^n all letters not exceeding a quarter of a tolah in weight, ... 

weighing a quarter of a tolah and upwards, but 

not exceeding half a tolah, 

weighing half a tolah and upwards, but not ex- 
ceeding one tolah, 

weighing one tolah and upwards, but not ex- 
ceeding one tolah and a half, 

weighing one tolah and a half and upwards, but 

not exceeding two tolahs, 

weighing two tolahs ancl upwards, but not ex- 
ceeding three tolahs, 


One rate. ^ 
Two rates. / 


Four rates. ^ 


Six rates. ^ ‘ 
Eight rates. 
Twelve rates. ^ 


Four rates being added for every additional tolah or fraction 
of a tolah. 

And we farther recommend that, as at present, no letter exceeding twelve tolahs 
in weight be received at any Post Office for dispatch by dawk, except under special 
circumstances. 




lf> 


We have been unavoidably compelled to anticipate in some measure the 
(}UCstion of rates of postaj^c, and to assume that the Govern- 
ment arc prepared to concede, if not an uniform rate, at least 
such a reduction of the rates on distances above 100 miles as 


30. 


Conditional on reduction 
of jwstaye. 


will coiniMmsate the public for the alteration in the scale of weight. For if no reduc- 
tion or only an inconsidemble one be intended, then it is obvious that the scale j)roposed 
in the foregoing paragmph will only have the effect of incresising the postage on all or 
nearly all letters weighing half a tolah and upwards, without any corresponding 
measure of relief ; and to this it would be far preferable that things should remain pre- 
cisely as they are. One of the principal objects of the revised scale is to offer the 
greatest possible inducement to the public to lessen the weight of their correspondence, 
in order to provide; more certainly for the carriage of the increased number of letters 
that may be expected to ensue upon a reduction of the rates of postage ; but, if the 
anticipated reduction be withheld, no increase of correspondence can be looked for, and 
the necessity for imposing any further restriction on the weight of letters will not arise. 


31. It has already been shewn that the cost of each letter to the State does not 
depend upon the (bstance to which it is carried, the expense of 
those which arc carried to the greatest distance being frequently 
less than of those which arc carried only a few miles. The 
letters which arc now carried in one year throughout all 
India to places not exceeding 100 miles* is 4,201,345, or 
41*57 per cent, of the whole number of chargeable letters passing 
through the post. Of these, 3,303,410 weigh less tliau ^ tolah and are charged with 

postage at the rate of half an anna each. The number of 
chargeable letters carried to places 100 miles and upwards, 
but not exceeding 200 miles apart, is 2,445,5.')2, or only 
24*19 per cent, of the whole. Of these, 1,973,2 IG weigh less than j; tolah and 
arc charged with postage at the rate of 1 anna each. Now if we take a^* given 


Considerations in favor 
of uniform ratCe 

number of chargeable 
* Appendix A. No. 15. 


Effect of present rates 
on letters carried between 
100 and 200 miles. 


place in India, and describe around it a circle of 100 miles’ railius and^nothcr 
circle of 200 miles’ radius, it is obvious that the area comprised between the circum- 
ferences of the two concentric circles is very much greater than the area of the inner 
circle; and, as the area of circles increases in proportion to the square of the radius, it 
will be found, on an average of centres, that the former contains about three times the 
number of towns, and three times thc^ population of the latter. If correspondence 
were unrestricted by rates of postage differing according to distance, it can hardly be 
supposed that the number of letters written from any given town in India to places 
situated in the more distant but three times larger area would be only one-half of the 
number written to places situated within the much smaller area immediately surrouml- 
ing it. The number of letters will no doubt always be found to bear a certain ratio to 
distance, and in India, where the means of travelling are imperfect, and where inter- 
communication is barred by difference of language, this ratio will be larger than in 
other countries. Yet, after making every allowance for the circumsttuices which tend 
to increase correspondence between places in pnqxjrtion to their nearness, it must, to 
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say the least, be thought highly probable that in the instance before us the fact of the 
postage on a single letter being double in one ease vrhat it is in the other has a very 
considerable effect in impressing communication between places nioi*e distant from each 
other than 100 miles. 


32. In like manner, the area comprised between the circumferences of 200 and 

Effect of present rates to which the iwstuge Oil a single letter is 

OH letters carried more than 2 aniias, is five times ns great as the area of the innermost 
200 mdes. circle; and yet the corims|)ondencc between [iltices from 200 to 

300 miles distant from each other is only one-fourth of the corres[)on<lence jmssiiig 
between places ivithin 100 miles. Again the area of the belt to which the 3 anna rate* 
of single postage applies, the breadth of M'hich is 200 miles, is 11 times as givat as that, 
of the innermost circle, ivliilo the oorresjioiidencc subject to that nite is only about 
two-sevenths of the correspondence subject to the anna rate. Some ullowamu; musi 
be made for the bivak of the larger circles, by the line of sea coa.st and the boundaries 
of foreign territory, but, after all, it cannot be doubted, even in this view of the <‘ase, 
that the present rates of jwstage ojH.n-ate as a considerable check on corrcs[>ondencc 
between distant places. 


33, From the great diftcrence lietween the number of lettcis conveye<l to 
Comparative effect o/a cxceeiling 100 miles, aiid of those carried to 


one anna and a half anna 
rate. 


di.stancc.s not exceeding 200 miles, two im|)ortant inferences 
may be draiVTi ; fir.st, that a rate of iMi-sttage higher than half 
an anna on single letters under a quarter toluh in weight docs not me< t the wants 
of the public or enable them to communicate by pist as freely as they w«)uld in tln‘ 
absence of this restriction; and secondly, that if the postage on singh' letters sent 
200 miles and upwanls werc mluced to one anna, they would not Imj likely to increa.v 
more than one-half as much as if the postage wei’e reduced to half an anna. 




34| Uniformity of po.stage, without reference to distance, is recomnionded by its 
simjdicity, by its fairness, and by the facilities it gives for the 
Adrantafies of uniform jutrixluction of other improviauents into the «lepartmcnt. 

Combineil with a low rate of charge, it fonns the conspicuous 
and chief benefit which the monopoly of the carriage; of letters enables the (Jovern- 
ment to confer upon the whole body of its subject.s, by alrao.st annihilating distance, 
and placing it within the power of every individual to communicate freely with all 
parts of the Empire. It makes the Post Office, what under any other system it can 
never be, the unrestricted means of diffusing knowledge, extending commerce, and 
promoting in every way the social and intellectual improvement »jf the |ieople. It i.s 
no longer an exjieriincnt, having been intnxluced with eminent success into the United 
Kingdom, as well as into the Unite<l States of America, France, Spain and Itussia. 
It is advocated by every officer of experience connected with the department in India, 
and by every individual who has been consulted in the course of this enquiiy; and it 
has already been recommended by three out of the four subordinate (Jovermnents, 
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35. We proceed to adduce some of the voluminous evidence and opinions we 
F id n e ^**^^*^ collected as to the effects of the present rates of postage on corres- 
pondence, the modes in which they lead to evasion of the duty, and the 
probable consequences of adopting a low uniform rate of postage on letters without 
reference to distance. 


3(5. 

Mr. Tiif/lers opinion. 


Mr. Tayler, the Post Master General of Bengal, is of opinion tliat the present 
rates of inland postage undoubtedly prevent the public from 
writing lctt«;rs whieli they would write if the rates were lower. 


37. Mr. Riddell, the Post Master General of the North-West Provinces, an 

„ , „ oflicer whose intimate knowledge of the details of the depart- 

Mr. RiJdeirs omiuon. i i • . i i" -i i , t 

ment and the close attentioti he has paid to the means by which 

the Post (Office may be made most largely available to the native public entitle his 

opinion to special regard, writes : “ I consider that the present rates of postage act as 

“ a bar to corresjwndence. All classes are affected by them, but esjiecially the {Kwror 

“ natives at a distance from their homes. There is scarcely any limit to the increase 

“ which may rationally be expected if Government will grant the l)Oon of a low uniform 

“ postage. The enquiries which I have made since 1846 have satisfied me that the 

“ best rate would be 3^ an anna for each «juarter tolah. It is not fair to assume that 

“ correspondence will not increase, and then calculate the loss to revenue on a reduc- 

“ tion of postage. It can lie proved with almost mathematical certainty that tin- 

“ correspondence of the country is now kept down by the restrictions placed on it. 

“ 'fhe comparatively large numlKir of half anna letters prove that a low rate of postage 

“ induces correspondence. Of the large number of Post Oftices which have bi on 

“ o[>ened since I received charge of the office of Post Master General, North-West 

“ Provinces, there is not one which does not pay its own oxi»ensi‘s. I would jurticu- 

“ larly draw attention to the number of letters posted at towns in wliich theiv are no 

Kuropean residents ; the postage collected is generally not so large as where there are 

“ even a fiov ICuropcans, but the number of letters i.s comparatively greater. You will 

“ observe, however, that at those towns a very small j>roi)ortion of letters pay more than 

“ one anna as postage. With an uniform rate of postage the number of l\>st Offices 

“ would be largely increased, and the revenue would reap the benefit of the distant 

“ coi'res|K)ndence of which it is noiv in a great measure deiirived by means of the pre- 

“ sent system of clubbing.” 

38. Mr. Ravcnscroft, the Post Master tJencral of Bombay, considers that the 

iiresent rates of inland letter mistage piwent the public from 

JUr. Ravcnscroft soplnion 

opinion that the poorer classes of Kui’opeaus and Natives, who have not the means to 
pay the present heavy postage rates, are the class of iKU'sons chielly aflecteil by such 
prevention ; the high postage for long distances amounting almost to a prohibition 
against communication. 


writing letters, which they would otherwise write, lie is of 


I- 
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He further states: “ the basis of Postal improvement in this country must unques* 
“ tionably be, if not the adoption of one uniform rate of postage, at least the adoption 
“of reduced rates; compulsory prepayment of postage, or the use of stamps; the 
“ abolition of the privilege of franking, and of all exemptions fi*om postage, whether 
“ ill Givor of individuals or of institutions; and the introduction of a more simple 
“ system than that wliich now exists, and which, from its complexity, has not only not 
“ answered the expectations of the community, but has, it is to be feared, opened a 
“ wide door for fraud on the part of the subordinate Postal functionaries. 


“ A uniform rate of postage, without reference to distance, will no doubt involve a 
“ largo sacrifice, perhaps groater, than may be consistent with the resources of the 
“ State ; considering that the Postal licvcnue of this Presidency is very much less tluui 
“ the charges. The considerations which led to the adoption of the iXMiny ]«)stage in 
“ England do not apply to India, and 1 think it would be in vain to expect tliat such a 
“ measure would be attended in this country with the same results which have been 
“ produced in our Native J.and. Vet there can be no doubt tliat a reiluction of 
“ postage here will have a tendency to increase corivspondeiice amongst Knrojieans and 
“ Natives, esjiecially if greater facilities arc allbrded to the people to [Mist their letters; 
“ and. if the suggestions in this communication be adopted, I am hopelhl that Postal 
“ reform will not cause such a large sacrifice of revenue as is now anticipated. 


“ A sliding scale of postage, according to distance and •weight, would, 1 think, k* 
“ perpetuating the worst features of the present olijectionable system, and I am tliere- 
“ fore of opinion that jmstage should be levied according to weight only and without 
“ reference to distance.” 


The Bombay Chamkr of Commerce state that, “ there is a general iinjiression 
“ among ]\Iemlx;rs that it would be projier and advantageous to reduce the rates of 
postage charged at present on private letters, especially on those coming from long 
“ distances and, generally, all parties in that Presidency, Avho have been consulted, 
concur in the expediency of lowering the present high rates for long distances, and 
consider that a groat imiK'tus would be thereby given to correspondence. 

.31>. Mr. Bennett, the Deputy Post Master General of Bengal, is of opinion that 
, „ . . the present rates of postage prevent the public, and es|H*ciallv 

Mr. jirnwtt i opinion. * * ... , ,. ‘ 

the [MXirer classes, froin writing letters and sending eommuni- 
cutions which otherwise they would write or send, and leml them toeva«le the payment 
of postage in various ways. 

40. 'fhe Post Masters in all the Presidencic.s arc, with very few exceptions, 
... , unanimous in opinion that the present rates are far too high, 

Opmton of Post MasUri. * / ’ 

and that they o|Mjratc as a serious (•heck on corn’8[M)ndence in 
general, and especially on that of Natives in .service far from their home.s, of Mhair- 
warree and other Merchants and Traders, and of Military Officers. 
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41. The Madras Chamber of Commerce, as a body, warmly advocate reduced 
rates, and an universal scale for Stance; and many of its 
^ Members, as individuals, have recorded their opinion tliat the 
present rates press heavily on the Natives, and that their own 
mercantile correspondence would be enlarged under reduced Postal charges. The 
Collectors and Magistrates of that Presidency, who, from their constant daily intercourse 
with all ranks and classes, have more ample means than fall to the lot of other public 
men of ascerbiining the wishes of the |)Coplc, an<l of Ixcoming acquainted wth theii- 
wants, and who from being gcnenilly Ivx-OHicio I’ost Musters have the best means ot' 
forming opinions upon the question, have veiy generally express(.*<l their opinions in 
favor of a large reduction of postage. They entertain no doubt that such a ineasun,* 
would be hailed as n great boon by the ix ople, and 1)C followed by a considerable 
increase of corre3|X)ndcncc. They consider that pn.'sent riitcs for long distances 
arc more or less obstructive to Euro|x?ans and Aveigh hejivily on the Native 
community ; and they anticipate that their reduction would be i)Owerful for gool, 
in promoting a free interchange of communication between all classes. And all 
the Natives of the Madras Presidency who have expressed an opinion, have given it 
decidedly in favor of reduction. 


t'wH, 


42. The Trades Association in Calcutta rci>ort that correspondence among the 
Members <jf their own btxly is ulfected by the present rates of 
[Histage, and that under an unifonn rate, even of an anna ujx»n 


Calcutta Trade ^-Issocia^ 




tlie (juarter tolah, it would probably increase in various degree 
uj> to tenfold. They are further of opinion that the corrcsjK>ndencc of all classes is 
similarly atlectcd, and esixcially that of the poorer sort of Natives in .Service at a 
<listancc fnnn their homes, which, owing to this cau.se, and to defects in the system of 
deliver)' is raredy .sent thnnigh the Po.st Office. 


M»S. 


4.'{. The re}dies of numerous private persons who have 
Opinions of private per- cousultcd uiul examined ujx>n the subject are concurrent 

to the same efloct. 


7 Vston jee I )h nujab/tot/. 


44. Pestonjee Dhunjeebhoy, a partner of the Pai*sce firm of l)os.s;ibhoy Frainjee 
Cama and Co., in Calcutta, states that all the letters sent by 
the firm to parties in llombav are enclosed in their letters to 
their corre.^spoiulents there. If they were to send each letter .s.’parately, the ix>stage 
Avould l»c much heavier. When news affecting the price of Opium arrive.s from China, 
or on an t)pium .sale day, they have to send circulars to several persons in lloinbay. 
These they lithograi>h on .slips of thin paper, and send under cover to their cori’es^xm- 
dents by whom they are distributed. They sometimes send as many as .'>0 or 100 of 
those slips in one letter. If an anna weiv charged on each letter not exceeding ]. tolah. 
the firm wouhl certainly .send all their letters sepai'ately, and not think of enclosing 
them to their conx‘S|)oudents. Tlie number of letters would also greatly increase. 
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Baboo Ram Anund. 


45. Baboo Ram Anuml, Gomashta of the house of Tarrachund Guncssam Doss, 
of Calcutta, Bankers and Merchants, states that at present tlio 
practice of the firm is to enclose all letters for tlie Upper Pro- 
vinces in a letter to their correspondent at Benares, by which means a considerable amount 
of postage is saved. It would not be worth while to do this if the postage were reduced. 
If the rate were one anna on every letter not exceeding \ tolah, the correspon- 
dence of the firm would be at least four times as great as it is at present. To plac<?s 
where tliey now write once a week, they wouhl write daily, and letters now sent 
under one cover would be posted separately. The present rates of postage affect tlio 
poorer classes who leave their homes at a distance and come to Calcutta for employ- 
ment. These people correspond with their families as often as they can, but arc ijuitc 
unable to pay the postage themselves. The linn pays the postage on the letters of 
its servants. All those who ivside in the same village are made to write on small 
pieces of thin paper, so that the whole Avhen enclosed in one cover may not cx<*eed 
i tolah. About 30 or 40 of these bundles are sent every month. The corres- 
pondence of these people would greatly increase if the postage on each letter wen! 
reduced to an anna. Every man would write .separately, and at greater length, and 
more lettei’s would be written. A similar increase would take place in the numlwr 
of letters sent to them from their homes. There are a vast number of persons of this 
description in Calcutta whose correspondence would givatly increase if the rate.s of 
postage were reduced. There are also many small dealers in Calcutta who are less 
able to bear the e.xpense of postage than this firm, and to whom a reduction is an 
object of greater importance. 


Moofishee Ameer AIL 


46. Moonshee Ameer Ali, a Vakeel of the Suddor Court in Calcutta, states that 
he writes to his clients as often as he has occasion to do so, 
charging them with |)ostage. If the rates were lower his 
clients would probably write to him more frequently, and he wouhl have to answer 
their letters. His servants, who mostly come from Bchar, are prevcntetl by the 
present rate of postage from writing to their friends, and generally ask him to ('iicloso 
their letters, which arc written on small scraps of very thin j)aper, in tho.se which he 
writes to his own relations. They wouhl >\Tite oftencr to their familii;.s if the postage 
were lower, as those whose homes are within 1 00 miles IVom t.’alcutta constiuitly do. 


47. Balx)o Xilruttun Iloldar, a re.sidcnt of Calcutta, states that the rates c»f 
^ „ , , postage for short distances are considered very light, ami 

Bahon .\drutlun /loUar. , , . , , . 

that people an* not in the lea.st prevented from writing by 
them. But to jdaces as di.stant as Patna, and to the whole of the I'pjxir Provinces, 
the cost of sending a letter checks correspcindencc. He has a brother at Benares 
whose family reside in his house at (.'alciitta. They would write to him every week 
if they could, but, as the postage is 6 annas, they are precluded from writing oftencr than 
once a month. He has also correspondents at Lucknow and Muttra, but, the postage 
being 8 annas and upAvards, he <hjes not communicate with them as often as lie Avishes. 
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48. Baboo Nihul Chund, a Jeweller and Cloth Merchant of Moonhedabad, states 

Baioa ifiAaJ Chund ** prevented by the present rates from writing to his 

correspondents at Mlrzapore and Benares as often as he would 
wish. He is now in the habit of putting off writing to his Agents until he has coHected 
instructions for several days. If the rate were lower he Avould write much more 
frequently, in short whenever he had any thing to write about. 


Bahoo SookmuL 


49. Baboo Sookmul, of the firm of Nehalchund Inderchund, of Moorshedabad, 
Bankers and dealers in Bills of E.xchange, states tliat the 
business of the finn with distant places is very limited, and 
that hence a reduction of postage on letters to distant places would not lead to much 
increase in their eorrespondence ; but the personal corresiwndence of those who live 
at Moorshedabad and in other parts of Bengal, but have left their relations in Rajpoo* 
tana, would greatly increase. He has himself many relations at Bikanecr to whom he 
writes occasionally, but as he cannot afford to send his letters separately, on account 
of the i) 08 tage, he usually gets a friend who hap]^)eTis to be writing to Bikaneer to 
enclose his letter in the same cover. If the [wstage were reduced to one anna he 
would write four or five letters every montli, instead of one every two or three months. 
There are several hundreds of such persons at Moorshedabad and many at Rung- 
pore, Dinageporc, and other places, all of whom would undoubtedly write many 
more letters by the post if the p<jstage were reduced to one anna. Letters written to 
these people by their friends in Bikaneer are now sent enclosed in packets not exceed- 
ing a tolah in weight, livery one of these would be sent separately if charged only 
one anna, and where one letter is now written by jiost, five or six would go. 


50. Baboo Ilurruckchund Sahoo, of Benares, Banker, states that although his 

corres])ondence might not be aft'ected by a reduction of post- 

Ijaboo Ilurruckchund those to whom a few aunas is a consideration 

bahoo, oj Benares. o w 

are prevented from writing by the present rates, and that, if 
they were lower, the corresjKJiulence of such pers«.>ns would undoubtedly increase. 


51. Baboo Obhyram ^Ihanvaree, the Gomashta of the wealthy firm of Lueh- 
ineechund Radhakisheii, of Muttm, states that he sends about 
Baboo Obhyram Mhar- jjq jqq jjy every month. Fonuerly, when the 

King of Lucknow^s and I’oorun ^lull’s dawks were in existence, 
he tised to write 30 or 40 letters every day ; but since they have been suppressed he has 
been obliged to contnict his ct>rrespi)ndence in consequence of the heavy rates of postage. 
Letters used to go by I’oorun Mull’s dawk either for 1 anna or anna, according 
to distance, but now a \ tolah letter to Jyepoor costs 4 annas, and to Bombay or 
Lahore 6 annas. If half an anna were charged on all letters not exceeding a quarter 
of a tolah in weight, his correspondence would greatly increase. Many more letters 
would be written and an immense number, which are now enclosed in others, would be 
sent separately. At present, hoondies coming from a distance are not separately 
acknowledged, but the custom is to wait until several have arrived from the same 

G 



quarter, and then acknowledge them at once. The letters of poorer people would 
vastly increase. At present those living at a distance from their homes arc debarred 
from writing except Avhen they can get their letters enclosed in those sent by some 
other- person. 


52. Mr. J. G. Gordon, Agent at Benares for the General Steam Navigation Com- 

^ , pany, states that, by the rules of the Company, parcels are not 

Mr, J, G, Gordon. i 1 1 i. a a* e d'ii t‘ T 1 " i* 

deliverable except on presentation of 1 Sills ot Lading, one oi 

which is given in Calcutta for each package shipped. But the shippers, in order to 
save postage, frequently do not send these bills to their corrcstiondents at Benares, but 
furnish them with a list of the packages with numbers and marks, which the corres- 
pondents present to the Agent at Benares in order to obtain delivery. He usually 
complies with a demand made in this way by known respectable persons, but many he 
is obliged to refuse. If the postage were lower, these Bills of Lading would be sent by 
post invariably. He further states that the rates of postage prevent Mahajiins and 
others from acknowledging the receipt of remittances. He has Agents at Cawnpore 
and other places who draw bills on him. These bills are bought by Native Mahajiins, 
and remitted to Benares where they are presented to him for payment. But in order 
to satisfy the remitters that the bills have been paid, and so to ensure the ready sale of 
future drafts, he is obliged to return the acknowledgments of the holders to Ids own 
Agents that they may be shewn to the remitters. 


53. Bucktaur 3Iull and others, Mahajiins of i\Iirzai>orc, state that it is now 
.... ^ ... the practice for several houses to combine daily and make up 

Mahajum of Mirzapore. , - i ^ i ii, 

packets of letters lor the same place so tliat each packet shall 
weigh a little less than 1 tolah. Each of these packets contains from G to 10 letteiN, 
all weighing less than | tolah, which would be sent separately if the postage was only 
2 pice. They are now daily In-se't with applications from persons to enclose small 
private letters in those which they send on business to distant places. These they 
would refuse if the postage were lower, and especially if the scale of weight ascended 
by ^ tolahs. 


Mahajum of Agra. 


54. Kunhaya Lall and others. Merchants and Bankers of Agni, state that great 
increase of correspomlcnce will follow a decrease of postagt; to 
anna the tolah /or all distances. This was the rah; at 
which the old Hindoostaiiee dawks carried letters, ami then many more were written. 
At present it is a common practice among Merchants to put off Avriting letters until 
there is an accumulation of intelligence to communicate, instead of Avriting every day 
as would be the case but for the present rates of postage. The present rates of post- 
age are peculiarly oppressive to the jxwrer classes. Numbers of persons, Avho leave 
their homes in search of employment, are unable to communicate with their families 
during their absence. It is only Avhen several people from the same village happen 
to be at the same place that they write letters, and then they club together and put 
several letters under one cover, or write them on the same sheet. 
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55. The Merchants of lihewanee and Sirsa state that the number of letters would 

Increase four or five fold, if an uniform rate of half an anna 
Kwt^We»ri^^inces charged for all distances ; and this opinion is generally 

entertained by all the Native Merchants of the North-West 
Provinces who were consulted on the subject. 

56. There is one source from which correspondence under a low uniform rate of 

postage may be expected largely to increase, and that is the 

dency tot^^’^a^eltewhlre circulars by tradesmen and persons in business, espe- 

cially at the presidency towns, to residents in the interior of 
the country. Among many others who have given their testimony on this point we 
may allude to Messrs. K. C. Lepage and Co., and Messrs. W. Thacker and Co., Book- 
sellera of Calcutta, the former of whom state that circulars, notices, advertisements and 
correspondence of this kind would be increased, whereas under the present system the 
Post Office is in a measure closed against such communications ; and the latter say 
that they would send out at least four times as many circulars as they do at present. 
Messrs. L>. Wilson and Co., Provisioners, state that they would adopt this mode of 
addressing their customers, instead of advertising in the new'spajiers, and that the 
number of their circulars would probably reach 3,000 monthly. 

57. We may here mention more particularly the princi- 

Evasion of postage (lulus. , i • i ^ r x • v i 

pal modes by whicli the payment of jwstage is ordinarily 
evaded. They are the following : 

1. r>y Clubbing. . .3. By Banghy Parcels. 

2. By Private Dawks. ! 4. By Private Messengers. 

58. The clubbing of letters has become in Bombay itself, and in many of the 
large towns of the interior of that Presidency, and of the 
The practice oj c u tug. provinces, a regular trade, in which a number of 

persons, ivlio call themselves Native Post .Masters, engage. These parties collect letters, 
and open shops for their receipt, to all parts of India where they have agents. These they 
make up into packets for dispatch, and forward through the regular Post Office; 
receiving in like maimer packets addressed to them, containing a number of separate 
letters, for distribution among those who gmploy them. 

Description of the prac- 59. Mr. Ilavciiscroft, tlio Post Master General, thus 
tk^H the Bombag l\rcsi- describes the system : 

“ There are in Bombay six Pnrvsces, avIio daily attend at this Office at regular 
“ hours, and call themselves Native Post Masters; these men make a decent liveliluxHl 
“ by the clubbing system. They receive large p.ackets (some of them containing .'>0 
“ and 60) of letters, on which the regulated postage has been either pni<l or charged 
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“ according to weight. The letters enclosed therein are delivered according to Weight, 

“ 3 wals* are liable to one pie, and so on in proportion; and 
• InBotnUy 40 “ wals -^vhen it is Considered that this rate is very low, within the 

“ means of the poorest man, and that the Natives generally 
“ correspond little except on matters of business, and then as briefly as possible, it 
“ seems beyond the power of the State effectually to check the practice.” 

“ The only remedy that suggests itself, (and that may be considered illiberal and 
objectionable in the present day) is to declare that a person delivering a letter or 
“ letters received through this or any other Post Oflice, under cover to his address, 
“ for any money payment, or for any consideration whatsoever, shall be fined for 
“ every letter found to be so delivered in the sum of 50 or 100 rupees ; one-half or two- 
“ thirds of the fine going to the informer. A few examples would tend materially to 
“ check the practice, and perhaps in time might put an end to it.” 

“ With regard to out stations, where the clubbing system is carried to a much 
“ greater extent than here, it has been suggested that ‘ Receiving Houses’ be estab- 
“ lished in the principal towns, so as to afford greater facilities to the Natives to post 
“ their letters.” 

It has likewise been proposed that the Warria, or Receiving Houses, established 
“ by Natives in many of the principal town.s in the interior, be licensed. At these 
“ houses the Natives post their letters at a reduced postage, and these are made up 
“ into packets, and regularly forwarded through the Government Post Oflice. The 
“ licensing system could not be introduced except by a legislative enactment, for it 
“ would be useless to license certain houses unless the Government had the power 
“ legally to prevent others being established ; and such a power, I do not think, would 
“ be conceded.” 

And Mr. Harrison, the Post Master in Guzerat, reports on the subject as follows : 


* Ahmedabad. 


“ There are at present four Receiving or Warria Houses in active operation in the 
“ city.* These belong respectively to Rowlhand Kheemchund, 
“ Hcera Mansing, Temooljee Byramjee and Cowasjee Fur- 
doonjee. They do not appear to have been, established under the sanction of any 
competent authority, nor can the date of their establishment be ascertained, with any 
degree of accuracy, but accounts agree in stating them to be in existence for very 
many years; hence, probably, having received the uninterrupted sanction of time, and 
the countenance of the authorities for the time being, they have attained their pre- 
sent importance.” The nature of their transactions is briefly explained — “ These 
Warrias are unconnected with each other, in fact to all appearances are inveterate 
rivals, each seeming to do his utmost to crush the other, in order to monopolize as 
much more of the business as he can. They keep up an establishment of under- 
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“ strappers, who go about daily, collecting letters throughout the Town ; these are 
“ then made up into packets in time for dispatch by the ordinary dawk to the address 
“ of their several Agents at Bombay, Surat, Deesa, Baroda, Ajmere, Bailee, &c. These 
“ packets vary in weight from one to ten tolas and more, and contain each from ten to 
“ eighty letters more or less. The lowest weight recognized by the Post Office Regu- 
“ lation is a quarter tolah. The generality of Native letters weigh infinitely less than 
“ this, indeed written as they generally are, on remarkably thin small pieces of paper, 
“ they often weigh no more than a wal or the 32nd part of a tolah, yet are charge- 
“ able at Postal rules, with half single or quarter tolah postage. With a view therefore 
“ to avoid this and similar charges, the senders of such letters, instead of posting them 
“ directly in the Post Office, resort to the Warria Houses, where they are only charged 
“ at so much per wal^ which is prepaid, and I believe a further charge of a quarter 
“ anna on each letter, irrespective of weight, is made by their agents, on its delivery. 
“ Thus, for instance, on a letter of six wals' weight to Bombay, for which we would 
“ charge 3 annas, as within quarter tolah, 7 pice are only levied by the Warria ; on one of 
‘‘10 tcals^ for which we would charge 6 annas, as above quarter tolah, 11 pice are only 
“ levied by the Warria., and so on. In short they have a regular table of standard 
“ charges in proportion to weight, for all letters, wheresoever sent, which is perfectly 
“ well understood amongst the Natives. The saving that is effected, to the senders of 
“ these infinite small advices, by this arrangement, is comparatively immense in 
“ the aggregate, and the patronage these Warrias meet with in consequence eventually 
“ result in corresponding profits. This is what may be said to be an outline of the 
“ extent of what the Warrias do for themselves and the community. As regards the 
“ Postal Department, the arrangement in question is one of the most objectionable in 
“ its present working that can well be imagined, for just in proportion as it affords a 
“ saving to the Native correspondents and profit to the Warrias, it is injurious to, and 
“ detracts from the Postal Revenue ; as, were it not for the facility offered by these 
“ houses for the transmission of such letters, as above described, at such small cost, in 
“ the way mentioned, it is evident the transmitters of them would, as the only 
“ opening for ready communication, have to flock to the Post Office, and be glad 
“ of the opportunity ; when the regulated postage that would be realised on their 
“ letters, small and large, would, of course, very favorably augment the Postal 
“ Revenue.” 

“ The profits to the Warrias according to the system just described, consist in coin 
“ or its equivalent ; but to illustrate how they are derived, and from whom, we will, 
“ for instance, suppose that a packet containing eighty letters sent by as many persons, 
“ and weighing 320 wals, or ten tolahs, was dispatched from this to Bombay. Suppose 
“ at the rate of one pice per wal on each letter was charged by the Warria from the 
“ senders, which would in all bring him 320 pice, or the sum of rupees 5. The post- 
“ age on this packet would be rupees 3*12 ; deduct this amount, as paid by the 
“ Warria for its transmission, from the rupees 5, will leave rupees 1-4-0, and to this 
“ sum the further charge of a pice on each letter on delivery, or rupees 1-4-0, on 80 
“ letters, gives the Warria a clear profit of rupees 2-8-0, whilst it saves some 12 

H 
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“ rupees to the senders, and deprives Government of as many on a single packet only 
“ of 10 tolahs ; and there is not a day that passes but what each of these four Warrias 
“ do not post more than one such packet, indeed the major part of the income on 
“ the, “ Outward Paid” side in this office, is comprised of the payments made by these 
“ Warrias. Now, if each of these eighty letters were obliged to be sent separately through 
“ the Post Office the total amount of postage leviable on them would be rupees 15, 
“ and how many such fifteens may not be calculated upon, were it not for the hurtful 
“ tendency that the practice, so acutely devised and so boldly put into force by these 
“ Warrias, has to our Postal arrangement.” 


Extent to vjhich it is 
carried. 

* Appendix A, No. 19. 


60. Mr. Ravenscroft gives a statement, exliibiting an estimate or approximation 
of the number of clubbed letters, &c., posted and received at 
some of the Post Offices* in his range for five months, from 
which it would appear that during that period, in five Post 
Offices under his control, 5,484 packets, containing 108,511 
letters, or about 20 letters to each packet, were received, and 4,428 packets, containing 
108,603 letters, or a little less than an average of 25 to a packet, were dispatched. 
The Post Master at Indore states : “ I am personally a witness to the clubbing practice 
“ which is carried on systematically at Indore. Not a mail comes from Bombay in 
“ which enclosures to the extent of from 12 annas to rupees 1-8 are not sent to well 
“ known individuals in the city of Indore, and so well aware are they of the iuappli- 
“ cability of the present regulation to them that the names of the self appointed Post 
“ Masters are printed on their covers.” 


61. A Post Office Committee, which was assembled in Bombay in 1837, in 
allusion to this subject, stated that they were of opinion that these Native Post 
Masters relieved the department from much trouble, in the delivery of letters to 
obscure persons, whom it would be difficult and sometimes impossible to find ; they 
recommended that packets to the address of Native Post Masters sliould be charged 
postage in a rapidly increasing ratio, so as to make the amount received approach 
nearer than it now does to the postage which each letter would bear in its detached 
state. The following is the rate they recommended : 

1 tolah weight to be considered a single letter. 


ditto 

ditto 

dittv 

a double ditto. 

2 ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

a triple ditto. 

24 ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

quadruple ditto, 


and so on in like proportion. 

62. The practice of clubbing letters has been recognized by Government, as 
appears from a letter from the Secretary to the Government 
Chief Secretary to the Government of Bombay, 
No. 515, dated 18tli October 1837, in reference to the petition 
of a Parsce named Merwanjec Furdoonjee, one of the persona engaged in the trade ; 
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in which it is stated that he “ will be entitled to send parcels of letters by the 
“ Government Dawk, paying according to the weight, and to receive remuneration for 
“ the local distribution, which is quite a different thing from conveying letters by 
“ dawk for hire on his own account.” 


63. In considering the question of letter postage it has been already stated that 

Meam of preventing it. expedient to make the postage of a letter 

depend on its being written on a single sheet, not containing 
any enclosures. The introduction of the 4 tolah Aveight betAveen the present 4 and 
1 tolah Avill have the effect in some degree of remedying the evils above described ; 
but it will not be feasible, nor Avould it be equitable, to adopt in respect to such 
packets a different rate of charge from that applicable to covers in general; and no 
scale could be devised, Avhich should have the effect of bringing each letter under 
taxation, so long as letters can be Avritten on such extremely fine paper as to admit 
seven letters and a hoondee within the Aveight of a 4 tolah, which the Post 
Master General of Madras reports has actually occurred. 


64. It cannot be doubted that this practice has been occasioned in some 
TowhatcamcsthepracticeisowiHg. ‘^cgTCc by the absence of facilities for posting* and 


receiving letters by the Native community. In many 
of the large towns in the Mofussil there arc at present 
no Post Offices open to the public, and no deliA’cries 
of letters are made by the State ; and in others the 
Avants of the Native population arc disregarded, and 
largo cities left unproAuded Avith receiving houses, 
or Avith an adequate number of delivery peons. Under these circumstances the 
Native Post IMasters cannot but recommend themseh'es to the community, by 


* Note. — Tho Into Post l^fastor m the 
Pecoan states, “ the Clubbing system has 
“ erroneously been supposed to have its 
“ rise in a desire to save postage, whereas 
“ the want ol’ faculity for posting letters is 
“ the oaiisc, 'i'he writers of them do not 
“ save liny thing, and moreover have to 
“ risk their letters in strangers* charge.” 


calling for their letters at their oAvn homes and delivering tliose rcceiA’ed for them 
by post ; thus relieving them of the necessity of Avasting the greater part of a day 
in posting a letter at the Government Office, or of Avaiting there in the expectation 
of receiving one. Wlicn the requisite facilities have been afforded, and postage 
reduced, in the manner proposed, there can no longer be any occasion to recognize 
this traffic in the receipt and delivci’y of letters ; but the e.xclusive privilege of collecting 
and delivering, as Avell as of carrying for hire, should be secured by law to the 


Post Office. 


Private Dawks. 


65. The establishment of private daAvks is another Avay in which postage is 
evaded. Some of the Postal authorities of the ^lofussil have 
stated that in their opinion private dawks exist, but they have 
not, for the most part, been able to bring forward any speeific instances. There are 
many such daAvks in States bordering on our Territories ; but these do not eome Avithin 
the Act, Avhich secures to the Governor General of India in Council the exclusiv’e right 
of conveying letters by post for hire from place to place within the Territories of the 
East India Company. Most of the Native Powers have their OAvn daAvks, some of 
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which pass through portions of our Territories; but in their own Districts, as above 
stated, these dawks do not come within the provisions of the law. 

JB6. The Post Master General of Bombay says on the subject of private dawks : 

, „ , “I have not been able to ascertain the number of these dawks 

In Bombay. u i • i . i . mi 

which now run within my range. There are a great many 

“ of them in various parts of the country, and there can be no question that they are 

“ veiy prejudicial to the Government Postal Revenue. It is extremely difficult, if not 

“ impossible, to bring home to the parties concerned the offence of carrying letters fw 

“ hire., and thus make them amenable to the provisions of Act XVII. of 1837.” 

“ Wealthy and influential merchants, extensively engaged in opium and other 
“ mercantile transactions establish these dawks for the conveyance of their private cor- 
“ respondence by horsemen and foot runners; and as time is of consequence to them, a 
“ gain of 10 minutes may materially affect their speculations. These dawks are repre- 
“ sented to travel at a much better pace than that at which the Government Post runs, 
“ and they thus secure to the merchants, what is so much desired by all, quick intelli- 
“ gence and secrecy in his transactions.” 


“ There can be no doubt that other individuals of the community establish these 
“ dawks with the view to secure a livelihood; light postage, regulated according to 
“ distance, and responsibility for the safe delivery of letters and parcels, being their 
“ chief recommendations to the patronage of the Natives.” 

“ I am not aware that any scheme can be devised to put down these dawks, unless 
“ it is by a legislative enactment, to which the Government of India has already ob- 
“ jected. Greater perfection in our Postal arrangements may have the effect of divert- 
“ ing to the Government Post many letters which now go by private dawks; but no 
“ means that can be adopted, short of the strong arm of the law, will effectually effect 
“ their suppression.” 


67. The only Native Dawk* to be found in any part of the Bengal Presidency is 
Nizamui Dawk. Nizamut Dawk, which runs between Calcutta and Moorshe- 

dabad. This is maintained by the Nawab Nazim as a matter 
Appendix A, No. 18. rather of state than of convenience, and is said not to be avail- 
able except for His Highness, the members of his family, and those connected with the 
palace; but as no postage is charged, the privilege is freely used, and no doubt, to a 
certain extent, to the detriment of the Post Office revenue. It appears from a state- 

- . »’i.T ment furnished by the Governor General's Agent at Moorehe- 

* Appendix A, No. 18. ^ . . . , 

dabad* that the Nizamut Dawk is maintained at a monthly 

cost of rupees 197-4-7, that it conveys letters from Calcutta to Moorshedabad in from 
60 to 60 hours (a considerably longer time than the Government Dawk takes to per- 
form the same distance,) and that the number of packets conveyed by it in one month 
is 1,063. The Post Office Committee of 1838 recommended that this establishment 
should be declared illegal and abolished ; and in this we fully concur. 
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G8. The Post Master General of the North-West Provinces writes — “ No private 
“ (lawks exist, as far as my knowledge extends, on any line in 
In Uie North- West Pro- u territory on which there is a Government establish- 

“ ment ; but almost all of the Native States have dawk lines 
“ which are more or less made use of by private individuals. These dawks ar(} slow 
“ and unsafe, but are cheap and therefore preferred.” 


G9. In Oude, dawks arc maintained by the King for purposes of Government, 
^ ^ between I^ucknow and the principal stations ; but these are not 

available for the correspondence of the public. On the lines 
of dawk established by the British Government in the Oude territory, the King’s dis- 
patches arc carried free of postage. 


llajpootana. 


70. From Bhewanny, in the district of llohtuck, letters are conveyed, at a small 
charge, to Bikatiecr and other places in the desert part of Kaj- 
pootana, by a contractor who pays to the Post Master General 
of the North-West Provinces an annual sum for the exclusive privilege, although the 
letters arc not conveyed through any part of the Bi'itish territories, nor has the Post 
Master General the power of punishing any infringement of the monopoly. The pay- 
ment made by the contractor in 1850 was rupees 600, and an offer was made of 
rujxjes 1,725 for the current year. “ It seems,” says the Post Master General of the 
North-West Provinces, “ that the heads of the Bhewanee houses (who have also houses 
“ in all the chief marts in Ilindoostan) live at Chooroo llarngurh, or Luckmungurh, in 
“ the Shekawatee territory. The contractor has a line of runners placed l)etween Bhe- 
“ wanee and Ilaingurh and Luckmungurh, and from those places letters are forwarded 
“ to ncai’ly all the chief towns in Rajpootana. The present contractor Avas selected by 
“ the united suffrages of the punches of the Bazars of BhcAvanee, and they strongly 
“ object to the contract being given to any other person ; and it is evident that if the 
“ present system is to continue, their wishes must be attended to.” 


“ The charge made by the contractor is one pice for any distance Avithiii 
“ seventy cosses, and two pice for any greater distance. There is no limit to the 
“ weight of each letter. Letters are conveyed sloAvly and irregularly, and Avere our 
“ rates of postage reduced, the BhcAvanee merchants Avould Avish that more efficient 
“ lines of communication should be opened. As, hoAvever, there is so great a 
“ difference betAvecn the postage they noAv pay, and that they Avould have to pay if a 
“ a Government daAvk Avere established, tlicy begged that the present system might 
“ continue for the present.” This daAvk must be considered rather auxiliary to, than 
in competition Avith the Post Office ; but the merchants of Sirsa and other places are 
reported to be dis.satisfied Avith the present system, Avhich places them at the mercy 
of the Bhewanny contractor, and are anxious that a Government dawk should be esta- 
blished from Bhewanny to Ramgurh, Luckmungurh and Ajmere. The Post Master 
General is about to address the Government of the North-West Provinces on the subject. 

71. No organized system of private daAvks is known to exist in the Government 
Madras districts of the Madras Presidency, and none are believed by the 
Resident at Hyderabad to exist in the Nizam’s country. That officer 
states that, with respect to the Cirkar dawks, any letters they bring in for soldiers or 

I 
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officci’s residing at Socjindmbad, arc invariably transmitted by the Ni/am’s (Government 
throuffli the channel of his office, and that he has reason to know that none arc thus 
transmitted excepting those which come from villages at a distance from the public 
road, and which, if not thus forwarded, could not be sent at all. The Travancore 
Cirkars have a dawk of their own, by which letters and packets may be sent_^<?e alojig 
the principal lines of road; but the Hcsident states that the Natives in general prefer 
the Government post for their letters and petitions, as more secure and more expedi- 
tious. A few East Indians use the local post, and Europeans also for the transmission 
of heavy packets. The Post Master at Jaulnah lately reported to the Post Master 
General that an individual had opened an office in the cantonment, where he collected 
letters and forwarded them in packets through the regular Post Office at cheap rates 
of postage ; but as there was in this proceeding no breach of the laAv, nothing could 
be done to put the system do'wn. The Post Masters generally represent the people as 
in no way distrustful of the Government Post, to Avhich they would more willingly 
confide their letters, than to each other for conveyance by private hand. 


72. Another way in Avhich postage is evaded in the P)Ombay Presidency is by 
Banghyparceh. employing the banghy post (when it travels with the letter 
mail, as is the case betAveen Pombay and Poona by mail 
cart, and between Bombay and Kurrachec, and the Ports on the Malabar Coast, 
by steamer in the fair season) for the conveyance of packets of newspapers, instead of 
sending them posted separately by the letter mail. By Table V. of Schedule C, 
appended to the Notification published by the Government of India under date 14th 
August 1839, packets of newspapers, not exceeding 40 tolahs in weight, can be carried 
by the public banghy for a distance not exceeding 100 miles, for 2 annas. Newspapers 
are iioav sent from the Printing Presses in Bombay made up into packets of 40 tolahs 
each at a cost of 2 annas, addressed to an Agent at Poona, Avho distributes 

them there, quite as early as (and generally earlier 
than) those sent by letter mail. Allowing 2 tolahs 
to be the weight of a daily paper, (those published 
in Bombay are generally under this) each packet 
may contain 20 new.spapers, Avhich would, if posted separately by letter mail, be liable 
to a charge of 2 annas each; the State, therefore, loses the postage of 19 out of every 
20 papers so sent up. The same thing might occur in the North-West Provinces, 

Avhere a portion of the banghy parcels arc carried along the 
main lines in the mail cart, and the remainder in the passenger 
vans and trucks; but there is no evidence to shoAv that the 
practice has as yet been resorted to. 


Notk. — T lio wpif^ht which the mail cart 
can carry is 200 Ib.s. ; and as the average 
weight ot*the letter mail is stated to he 72 
Ihs., there remains a margin of 128 lbs. 
for banghy parcels. 


Appendix A, Nos. 20 
and 21. 


73. Moreover, as the law at present stands, there is nothing to prevent, in such 
cases, packets of letters being made up into parcels and sent at banghy rates of charge ; 
for the prohibition against sending letters by banghy daAvk is confined to lines on Avliich 
no regular banghy post is established, and Avhere parcels not exceeding a certain weight 
are permitted to be sent by letter mail at banghy rates. On other lines COO tolah 
weight can be carried 100 miles for rupees 2-4, Avhercas GOO letters of a tolah Avcight 
each, would pay rupees 37-8. 



74. A remarkable instance of the way in wliicli other moans t han the Post Oflii;.; 

are resorted to for the conveyance of letters, not so much for 

Private Messengers. , n 

the purpose ot evading the payment of postage as for avoiding 
the delay and expense attending the delivery of letters in the interior, is shown in the 
evidence of Baboo Benymadhub Day, a resident of Koormoon, a village about 8 'miles 
to the North-West of Burdwan, and about 75 miles from Calcutta. This person, who 
is employed in a public office in Calcutta, in concert with a number of others in similar 
circumstances, dispatches 8 or 10 cossids, or carriers, every month to Koormoon ivith 
letters and parcels for their friends there, and receive letters from thence in the same 
manner. There arc three cossids, or carriers, who carry on a regular trade between 
Calcutta and Koormoon. Their ordinary charge for a letter is half an anna, and it is 
supposed by the witness that from 150 to 200 letters arc conveyed in each direction 
every month. There arc several other villages in the vicinity of Koormoon between 
which and Calcutta a regular communication of the same kind is established. The 
time occupied by the cossids in travelling between Koormoon and Calcutta is about 
three days; but letters sent by the post, via Burdwan, take a longer time, as they 
remain in the Post Office there until a sufficient number accumulate, and are then 
forwarded by a hired messenger at a charge of two annas on each letter. Tlie Avitness 
states that if a Post Office Avcrc opened at Koormoon, or at the nearest Police Thanna, 
the people residing in the neighbourhood Avould universally employ it, and the number 
of letters passing betAveen the villages and Calcutta Avould greatly increase. 

V&. “ The Native community,” observes the Post IMaster of Balasore, “ Avill 

“ entrust their letters to friends, acquaintances and even strangers rather than resort to 
“ the post. They prefer the great risk of loss, and the certainty of long delay in tlie 
“ delivery of their letters, to the payment of postage. The Ooryah Bearers ai*e in 
“ service in all parts of the LoAV'cr ProAunccs. The homes of a large number of them 
“ are in the southern parts of this district. These serA'ants are mostly Avell ofl’. It is 
“ Avell knoAvn that they communicate Avith their friends frcqAiently ; but they very sel- 
“ dom send their letters by the post. Almost all their letters are carried by priA'ate 
“ hand.” A person Avriting from Calcutta to Dchatta, a toA\m 40 miles to the East- 
Avard, noAV sends his letter by post to Baugundee to the care of a friend, for half an 
anna, and thence by private messenger at an expense of 6 annas. An Agent, employed 
in attendance at the Courts at Jessorc, writes to his family, avIio I’csidc in the interior 
of the district, 28 miles from the station, at an expense of 8 or 10 annas for each 
letter. In Moorshedabad all letters betAveen the city and the interior are carried at a 
great expense by private messengers. 

76. It must be admitted that the practice of employing private messengers, 
lilro that of clubbing, is generally resorted to, not only for the purpose of cA'ading 
payment of postage, but also for avoiding unauthorised charges, for supplying the 
want of regular and frequent delivery, and for conveying letters to places to AA-liich the 
post either docs not run, or goes by a circuitous route. It indicates, howcA'cr, in some 
degree the extent to which the Post Office would be used, if, together with a Ioav r.itc 
of postage, proper facilities Avcrc given for the receipt and delivery of letters in the 
Mofussil. 
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77. 

Means of prevetitiou. 


(i 


In the words of the Post Office Committee, which sat in England in 1838, 
“ It is not by strong poAvers to be conferred by the Legis- 
“ laturc, nor by the Arigorous exercise of such powers, that it 
Avill be possible to effect an improved administration of the Post Office affairs. 
The" Post Office jiiust recommend itself to the public, and secure to itself a virtual 
monopoly, by the greater security, expedition, punctuality and cheapness Avith which 
“ it performs its office.” At the same time, the laAv, in respect to the illicit carriage of 
letters, it is CA’ident, requires alteration and ainendineut; so as both to secure, as has 
been done in England and the Colonies, to the Post Office, Avith certain exceptions, the 
exclusive right of transmitting, conveying, collecting, carrying, receiving and deliver- 
ing letters, and to prevent parties from making use of one Government department 

to defraud another; and these objects Ave have provided for in 
the draft* Act avc haA'e prepared. 


Appendix B, No. 1. 


78. In the United Kingdom the number of chargeable letters, passing through 
the Post Office in 1838, Avas 77,.'>0(),()00 and thenumWof 
franks 7,000,000, making in all 84,500,000.* This had in- 
creased to 346,000,000f in 1850 ; an increase of upAvards of 
300 per cent, in ten years from the date on Avhich the penny 
postage was established. The fonner rates of postage, vary- 
ing according to distance, ceased on the 4th December 1 839. 

The four penny rate on all letters passing through the General 
Post came into operation on the 5th December; and the general penny rate on all 
letters on the 10th January 1840. The folloAving table, compiled from McCulloch’s 
Commercial Dictionar}^, and the Companion to the Almanac for 1850 and 1851, shoAvs 
the gradual rate of increase in the correspondence of the United Kingdom, Avhich 
resulted from the change : 


Effect of the penny 
postage in the United King* 
dom. 

* Report of Select Com- 
mittee on Postage 1838. 

f Companion to tlie Al- 
manac 1851. 


Week Ending. 

England and 
Wales. 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 

Total 

24th NoA'ember 1839,... 

1,252,977 

153,065 

179,931 

1,585,973 

22nd December „ ••• 

1,583,766 

199,032 

225,889 

2,008,687 

23rd February 1840, ... 

2,495,776 

353,933 

349,928 

3,199,637 

24th January 1841, ... 

2,917,226 

380,242 

386,555 

3,684,023 

23rd January 1842, ... 

3,214,165 

423,245 

421,273 

4,058,683 

22nd January 1843, ... 

3,342,910 

445,132 

462,148 

4,250,190 

21st January 1844, ... 

3,579,741 

454,058 

487,953 

4,521,752 

21st January 1845, ... 

3,995,041 

513,955 

532,146 

5,041,142 

21st January 1846, ... 

4,619,699 

587,023 

635,687 

5,842,409 

21st January 1847, ... 

4,836,279 

615,598 

674,377 

6,126,254 

21st January 1848, ... 

5,064,532 

645,580 

672,829 

6,382,941 

2l8t January 1849, ... 

No Return available. 

6,641,796 

21st January 1850, ... 

99 

99 M 


6,593,127 
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79. During the same period the reeeipta and charges of the Post Office of the 
United Kingdom have been as follows. 


Year Ending. 

Gross Revenue. 

£ 

Cost of 
Management. 

£ 

Net Revenue. 

£ 

Postage charge 
on Government 
Departments. 

5th January 1839, 

2,346,278 

686,768 

1,659,510 

45,156 

„ 1840, 

2,390,763 

756,999 

1,633,764 

44,277 

„ 1841, 

1,. 342,604 

1 858,677 

483,927 

90,761 

1842, 

1,495,540 

938,169 

557,371 

113,255 

„ 1843, 

1,578,145 j 

i 977,504 

1 600,641 

122,161 

„ 1849, 

2,192,478 

1,452,049 ! 

740,429 

j No return. 

„ 1850, 

2,213,149 

1,372,362 

840,787 

1 No return. 


80. Thus it appears that in nine years after the introduction of the penny 
postage the gross receipts of the department have nearly reached the amount at which 
they stood in the last year under the old system; and though the cost of management 
has also largely increased, yet this appears to be owing chiefly to the extension 
of postal communication to new districts, to the conveyance of the mails by railway, 
and to the additional facilities afforded for the transmission of letters to foreign parts. 
The greater part of the additional expense would have had to be incurred w'hether the 
uniform penny postage had been adopted or not. 

81. In the United States of America the number of chargeable letters which 
Effect of reducing post- Passed through the Post Office in 1843 was 24,267,552, yielding 

age in the United States of a rctum of 3,525,268 dollars. In 1845 the rates of postage 
Atnertca. Were reduced to 5 cents, upon a half ounce for 300 miles 

and under, and 10 cents, over that distance ; which is represented to have been a 
reduction of one-half on the rates previously in force. Official franking was at the 
same time discontinued, but the privilege was retained in favor of ^lembers of 
Congress and of Post Masters. Yet in 1847 the number of chargeable Icttei’s passing 
through the Post Office had increased to 52,173,480, yielding a return of 3,188,957 
dollars; while at the same time the exj>enditure had diminished by more than 500,000 
dollars, aiid the department was in a condition to support itself ■without further aid 

from the treasury.* Since that time we are inform- 

New^York that the United States have adopted an uniform 

in 1848, eontuning extracts from ofliviai gf 3*cents. Oil all letters not exceeding A an 

returns and correspondcMice. ^ o a 

ounce in weight without reference to distance. 


82. The reduction of postage in the United Kingdom in 1840 affected a much 
Comparison ^twen pen- larger proportion of the inland correspondence of the country 

than the adoption of a single rate of even half an anna 
Avill affect of the correspondence of India. Out of the 
77,500,000* chargeable letters abovementioned, only 8,000,000 
were penny post letter, upon which no reduction was made 
and 12,500,000 were 2d and 3d post letters on which the reduction ■was 


ny postage in England^ ami 
half anna postage in India, 

* Report of Select Com- 
mittee on Postage, 1838. 


from 50 to 66 per cent. 


Of the remaining 57,000,000, those conveyed to distances 

K 
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* Notb. — Comparison between the sln<!le rates 
of Knglish postage in 1839 iiml liuliiiii postage in 


^ anna 


not exceeding 100 miles were charged at rates varying from four pence to nine pence 
on each single letter, and upon them the reduction operated to the extent of from 75 
to 89 per cent. Now the adoption of a half anna single rate in India, would of itself 
have no direct effect at all upon the large proportion of the correspondence which is 

carried to a shorter distance than 100 miles, 
and the relief in respect to the postage on letters 
conveyed to greater distances would also be less 
than it Avas in the United Kingdom, though in 
a proportion decreasing with the distance.* But 
in the United Kingdom it has required an in- 
ci’ease of more than 300 per cent, to restore the 
gross receipts to the amount at which they 
stood in 1839, and here, as Avill be shown, an 
increase of 147 per cent, will sufHce for the pur- 
pose. And Avide as the field Avas in the United 
Kingdom for extending the operation of the 
post, for giving greater facilities for the dis- 
patch of letters and effecting their deliveiy with 
greater speed, it AviU bear no comparison in these 
respects with India, where, in the most favored 
localities, there is a Post Office only in every Police Thana, and where in Bengal at least 
there are many districts in Avhich the post docs not reach beyond the principal station. 



Etighuid, 

Not exceeding 

d 1 

15 Miles, - - 

-4 

20 

i> * * " 

- fi 

SO 

»» * * * 

- 

50 

* 

- 7 

80 

M " 

- 8 

100 

« * " “ 

- 9 

120 

« • " * 

- 91 

170 

11 “ • “ 

- 10 ► 

200 

11 " 

- 11 

230 

11 " “ “ 

- 11 

300 

11 • • - 

- 12 f 

400 

11 “ * * 

- 13 

500 

11 " * ' 

- 14 ■ 

600 

11 “ • “ 

- 15 

700 

11 * • “ 

- 16 ; 


But it must be remembered that the charge- 
able weight of a single letter in India is only one- 
fiflli of the chargeable weight of a single letter 
in England. 


83. OAving to the incompleteness and destruction of records we are not able to 
_ _ , . - . lay before Government any general Return for the whole of 

Effect of former reduc- ^ ni. . ^ ^ 

tion of postage in India, India of the increase in the number of letters which followed the 

reduction of postage in 1837 and 1839, but the public accounts 

enable us to shoAV the receipts from inland j^stage* in those and subsequent years. 



Bengal. 

Rs. 

North-West 

Provinces. 

Rs. 

1837-38 

4,58,050 

2,76,789 

1838-39 

4,77,406 

3,01,491 

1839-40 

4,29,526 

3,05,358 

1840-41 

4,20,113 

3,45,794 

1841-42 

4,56,903 

3,75,433 

1842-43 

4,61,249 

4,03,175 

1843-44 

4,64,628 

4,40,307 

1844-45 

4,64,592 

4,60,263 

1845-46 

4,30,116 

5,02,575 

1846-47 

4,20,011 

5,73,104 

1847-48 

4,01,355 

5,48,577 

1848-49 

3,85,504 

5,62,273 

1849-50 


5,40,455 


Madras. 

Rs. 

Bombay. 

Rs. 

TotaL 

Rs. 

3,12,576 

1,60,370 

12,07,785 

3,50,615 

1,75,673 

1.3,05,185 

3,27,388 

1,60,945 

12,23,217 

3,27,547 

1,65,588 

1 12,49,042 

3,52,448 

1,66,252 

13,51,036 

3,78,121 

1,73,961 

14,16,506 

4,00,613 

1,77,005 

14,82,553 

4,05,031 

1,87,262 

15,17,148 

4,02,066 

1,97,615 

15,32,372 

3,94,380 

2,04,552 

15,92,047 

4,15,281 

1,90,226 

15,55,439 

4,00,578 

1,92,699 

15,41,054 


1,92,498 



* Note. — In this table, the figures under the head of Madras represent the whole receipts of the Post Office, 
and not the amount ol* inland postage alone. 
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From this it may be gathered that the effect of the last reduction in 1839, winch 
was uniform on each single letter to the extent of 50 jicr cent, (the weight of the single 
letter being at the same time reduced from 1 tolah to ^ of a tolah), was to increase the 
correspondence in the first year by more than 100 per cent, and in nine years by more 
than 150 per cent. It may also be inferred from the same statement that correspon- 
dence, under existing rates, and with existing means of receipt, transit and delivery, 
has reached its maximum ; the receipts from inland postage during the last four years 
having been cither stationary or retrogade. A partial return of the number of letters 

dispatched at different periods from various Post Offices in the 
and Madras* Presidency shows that the increase in correspondence 

since 1838 varies from 28 to 704 per cent, and that the num- 
ber of letters passing through the General Post Office of that Presidency has 
increased from 409,209 in 1838 to 1,110,985 in 1846, being at the rate of 136 
per cent. 

84. If the Government of India are satisfied by the facts we have presented, and 

the arguments we have used in support of the introduction of 
qfjwstaffeoHasi^leletter an unifonu rate of postage, the only question remaining for 
shaUbean anna or half an discussion Under this head is whether the rate of single postage 

shall be one anna or half an anna. To determine this it will 
be necessary to consider, the financial effect of each scheme upon the income of 
the Post Office, and, secondly^ how far the existing establishments arc adequate for the 
conveyance of the additional correspondence to which the reduction may be expected 
to give rise. 

85. The financial result of cither measure will be seen from the appended State- 

ments* showing the actual postage on all the letters dispatched 
p/^*.” *”^ **^*^**”^**^**^*^*^ from all the Post Offices in India during a period of 28 days 

♦App-idixA N .• 6 7&8 1850, and the postage w'hich vroiild be due upon the same 

letters under an uniform system of which either one anna or 
half an anna on every letter not exceeding a quarter of a tolah in weight is the basis. 
The same Statements also show the results calculated from the same data for a period 
of 365 days. From this it will be observed that as the postage realised in one year 
on chargeable letters, law papers, &c., under the present rates, amounts to rupees 
14,30,001-2-4, the utmost loss that the Post Office could sufter, on the supposition that 
no increase of correspondence ensued^ would, in the former case, be Rupees 5,78,704-15-1 
and in the latter Rupees 9,12,007-7*11. Under the former scheme, however, the post- 
age would be raised on 3,303,419 single and 906,817 double letters; it would remain 
the same on 2,436,974; and would decrease only on 3,460,186. Under the latter, it 
would be raised on 355,627 letters, not one of which is single; it would remain the 
same on 4,026,379; and be decreased on 5,725,390. And it must be remembered that 
while the effect of raising the postage on double letters may be to cause them to become 
single, and thus to diminish the weight but not the number of letters, the effect of 
raising it on single letters, if any, must be to cause such letters to cease altogether. 
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Although, therefore, in the one case it would require only an increase of 5,700,000 
letters or about 56 per cent, of the present number to make good the deficiency of 
income arising from reduction of postage, while in the other an increase of 14,800,000 
or about 147 per cent, would be necessary, yet we should entertain little hope that the 
adoption of the former scheme would augment the aggregate correspondence of the 
country, even to the desired extent. It would undoubtedly tend to increase the num- 
ber of letters between places distant from each other 200 miles and upwards (these 
being 34’24 per cent, of the whole) but this tendency would probably be more 
than nullified by the unfavorable operation of the rate on letters between places 
less than 100 miles distant from each other, which form 41'57 per cent, of the 
whole. 


Mixed plan suggested. 


86. We have considered the advisablcness of adopting a mixed rate, which should 
leave untouched the present postage of half an anna on letters 
not exceeding ^ tolah in weight carried less than 100 miles, 
and impose an uniform rate of one anna in all other letters not exceeding half a tolah ; 
the postage on all letters above half a tolah and not exceeding one tolah in weight 
being two annas, and an anna being added for every additional half tolah. The finan- 
cial result of this scheme would be a loss of rupees 
Objeettona. 7,75,258-5-11. But there are many objections to tliis scheme 

which appear to us conclusive against it. It would destroy the simplicity and unifor- 
mity of the system, rendering the demand of postage dependent, in some measure, upon 
distance. It would involve' the contradiction that the cost of conveying a letter 
depends upon the distance to which it is carried, when it has been shown that this is 
not the case. And further, it wouhl limit the whole correspondence of the country in 
the same proportion as the number of letters now conveyed for distances between 100 
to 200 miles, is limited by the double rate imposed dpoii them. 


anna on single 


87. It may be objected to the adoption of an uniform rate of 
Objecthn to half anna letters, that, as the present average actual cost of each charge- 


rate of postage on the 
ground oj its being appa- 
rently less than the cost of 
each Utter to the Post 
Office. 


* Appendix No. 13. 


able letter passing through the Post Office is found to be a 
small fraction more than one anna*, the Government ought 
not to be called upon to receive, convey and deliver letters for 
a smaller charge than, on an average of all the letters passing 
through the post, will yield at least an equivalent. The num- 
ber of letters sent by post in one year has been shown to be 10,118,763 and the postage 
that would be realised from that number of letters of equal weight, at the uniform rate 
* Appendix A, No. 8 . anna on the single letter, has also been shown to be 

rupees 5,17,993-10-5.* This gives an average postage of *819, 
Objection anawered. ^ ^ anna, on each letter. But if, as 

we confidently anticipate, the number of letters materially increases without increase 
of aggregate cost, the average cost of receiving, conveying, and delivering each letter 
will diminish in proportion to the increase in their number. If the increase in the 
number of letters be only 50 per cent, the average cost of each letter will be two-thirds 
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of an anna, and if it increases by 150 per cent, the average cost of each letter will be 
only two-fifths of an anna. In either case the average cost of each letter will be less 
than the average amount of postage realised upon it; and this appears to us to be a 
sufficient answer to the objection referred to. 


88.^1 


inerease of corres- 
pondence necessary to re- 
munerate the Post Office for 
lost by reduction of postage. 

Half anna rate recom- 
mended. 


pon the supposition that the uniform rate of half an anna on the unit of the 
quarter tolah is conceded, it is only necessary that the charge- 
able correspondence of the country should increase by one 
hundred and forty-seven per cent, on its present extent, in order 
to make good the utmost financial deficiency. Taking into con- 
sideration the evidence which has been already quoted, the 
augmentation of the income of the Post Office by the abolition of the franking privilege 
which we shall presently recommend, the facilities for the receipt and delivery of 
letters which will be afforded by an extended use of the district posts, and other 
means, and the check that will be imposed on peculation by the introduction of 
stamps; — ^viewing also the enormous increase in the correspondence of the United 
Kingdom which in the course of ten years has followed the adoption of a low and 
uniform postage, and the effect, so far as it can be ascertained, of the reduction of letter 
postage in India in 1839, we cannot hesitate for a moment to express our conviction 
not only that the required increase will take place in a very short period, but that the 
income of the Post Office from chargeable letters will eventually exceed the expenditure. 
We therefore recommend the adoption of the half anna uniform rate on all letters not 
exceeding ^ tolah in weight without reference to distance. ^ 


89. The actual weight of the letters now passing through the Post Office, upon 
which inland postage is chargeable, is only 18'G1 per cent, of 
Sufficuncy of present entire weight of the mails. The remainder consists of 

chargeable newspapers and franks. An increase of 147 per 
cent, in the number of chargeable letters would therefore amount to an increase of only 
27.^ per cent, upon the aggregate weight of articles sent by the post, and from this 
must be deducted something for covers not actually on the Public Service, such as 
privilege franks, letters of Charitable and other Funds and Societies, and Sepoys’ letters, 
which we propose to subject to the payment of postage. Now there is not a single line 
of road in the whole of India on which on ordinary days the existing means of convey- 
ance arc not sufficient to provide for this additional weight.* 
occasions in which the mails are overloaded, and that 
only on some of the principal lines of road, are the arrival of an 
overland or steamer mail, the days on which the Official Gazettes issue from the Press, 
and (in Bengal alone) the days in which the Friend of India newspaper is published. 
On some of these lines, such as those from Calcutta to Dacca and Berhampore, the 
services of an additional set of runners for these special occasions are even now ui'gently 
required, and the necessity for their cmplo)nnent would not be sensibly increased by 
any probable augmentation of private chargeable correspondence. The tendency of 
adopting the half tolah grade, intermediate between the tolah and the tolah, will be to 

L 
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diminish the weight of the mails, and if the other measures we shall propose for the 
same object be adopted, we should be under no apprehension of any increase on the 
expense of transit. 


Means of reducing the 
iceight of the Mails, 


90. These measures, most of which will be more parti- 
cularly noticed in the sequel, are 


1st.— The discontinuance of duplicate chellans. 


2nd. — The discontinuance of the practice of returning chellans. 

3rd. — The establishment of sorting or forward offices. 

4th. — The diminution of the bulk of the official Gazettes sent into the interior, 
by publishing notifications of exclusively local interest in a supplement for local 
circulation. 


5th. — The abolition of the franking privilege, and consequent reduction in the 
weight of many covers which arc now sent free of postage. 

6th. — The dispatch of official Gazettes, especially those in the Vernacular language, 
by banghy. At present in Bengal the rule is to dispatch them by post on three suc- 
cessive days, so that those sent on the second and third day do not reach their destina- 
tion so soon as they would if dispatched by banghy. 

7th. — The strict limitation of the weight of packets sent by the letter mail to 
12 tolahs. 


Half anna postage on 
chargeable letters more than 
sufficient to defray their 
cost. 


91. If the number of chargeable letters should hereafter increase to a greater 
extent than we have anticipated, it can easily be demonstrated 
that any additional expense that may have to be incurred for 
their conveyance will be met by the postage charged upon them. 
The load of a single runner is 18 lbs. or 700 tolahs, and allow- 
ing 250 tolahs for the mail bag and necessary packets, it may be said that a runner can 
carry 450 tolahs of chargeable articles. Now the average weight of a letter charge- 
able as not exceeding ^ of a tolah in weight is about yV of 
that weight, and hence the number of single letters that go 
to make up 1 tolah is nearly 6; but if we take it at 5, the number of single 
letters which a runner can carry will be 2,250. The postage of these letters 
at the uniform rate of half an anna is rupees 70-5, which if multiplied by GO (the 
number of dispatches both ways on each line of road in 30 days) will give rupees 
4,218-12 a month, a sum sufficient to maintain a set of runners at stages of 6 miles 
apart on a line of road 6,300 miles in length. And if the increase of chargeable 
letters beyond the existing means of conveyance on any line of road should be only 
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enough to make up one-sixth of a load, the postage on them will maintain a set of 
ninners on a line of more than 1,000 miles. 


92. We recommend the discontinuance of the special rates of postage now 

charged upon Law Papers, Accounts, Vouchers, &c. The uniform rate 
LawPaper»,^c. ^ single letter will carry a cover weighing 12 tolahs 

(nearly 5 ounces) to any part of India for 3 

♦ N0TB.--I11 the Calcutta General Post Office there rupees, and we See no reason fop exempting 
have been five instancea aince 1846 in which the penal- * ' , . ^ ® 

ty of rupees 60 haa been levied on law papers, &c., found documents of the above .description from 
to contain writinir. In some Post Offices it is the cus- * i j. r mi i /» .a. 

tom to mark all law papers, &c., as “ doubtful,*" in that charge. The number of papers sent 

order that they may be opened at the Office of receipt, fhia nrivilp<rp W hpon vpww umflll 

whether there be any specialgrounds for suspicion or not. iniB privilege lias DCCn veiy small, 

being only 11,366 in a year.* 

93. The rates of ship postage in India are extremely moderate, and were esta- 

Sfiip letter postage hlished on the principle that as the conveyance of ship letters 

costs the State nothing beyond the bounty of one anna on 
imported letters, payable to the Commander of the vessel in which they are brought, 
it was sufficient to charge for a single letter in addition to that sum a small amount 
to meet the expense of establishment at the ports of dispatch and receipt. By the 
hiAV of 1837 the rates of ship letter postage were fixed at 2 annas for every single letter 
outward and 3 annas for every single letter inward, and this was reduced in 1846 to 
1 anna for the former and 2 annas for the latter. Inland postage is also charged on 
ship letters coming from or going to any place in the interior. 


94. Upon letters passing from one port to another in India, both outward and 

Alteration recommended. of dispatch, and 

the other at the port of receipt. We do not propose to raise 

the rates of ship postage on such letters, but with a view to ensure prepayment in all 
practicable cases, in accordance with a part of our plan hereafter to be explained, we 
propose to subject all ship letters to a charge of 3 annas on the ^gle letter, payable 
(except in the case of foreign letters) at the port of dispatch. effect of this will 
be to raise the postage on foreign ship letters from 1 to 3 annas on outward and 
from 2 to 3 annas on inward letters not exceeding 3 tolahs in weight, a charge 
which will not be found to press heavily on any portion of the public, and which on a 
letter of that weight is only one-half of the inland postage at the uniform rate. 


95. It must be remembered, although we do not put forward the circumstance 
as an argument for increasing the rates of ship letter postage, 
that the Government now incur a large expense in keeping 
up a steam communication between Calcutta and the ports on 
the Burmese coast in their own vessels; and between Bombay 
and Scinde in the vessels of a private company for an annual 
payment of rupees 65,000 chargeable on the Post Office. Letters and newspapers sent by 


Expense entailed on die 
Post Office by the mainte-^ 
nance of Steam Communis 
cation between Bombay and 
Kurachte, 
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these steamers are subject only to the ordinary rates of ship postage. The number of 
* «»ng.i - . 6 002 dispatched from the several ports of India dufing the 

Madna, ’ - month of July 1850, is shown in the margin.* It is not a fair 

Bombay, criterion of the number of such letters passing through the Post 

* - *- Office in one year, as the number of vessels leaving and ar- 

Appendix Nos. 35, 86 nving at the Several ports (especially those on the western 

37. coast) during the monsoon is smaller than at other seasons. 

96. Section XVIII. Act No. XVII. of 1837, provides for the payment of an 
extra bounty of ^ an anna on every letter or packet transhipped 
^j^rabmmtyoHtrttntfer at one port of India and brought by ship to another. This 

Clause was originally framed to provide for the case of letters 
brought by one ship to Madras and sent up to Calcutta by another. The Committee 
of 1886 wens of opinion that the charge should not be continued, and, as the rule has 
bejcome practically inoperative since the establishment of steam communication, we 
recommend that it be annulled, and have accordingly omitted it in the Draft Act which 
accompanies this report. - 


97. The basis of our suggestions in regard to steam postage is the letter from 

Her Majesty’s Post Master General dated the 9th September 
Sfeam Putage. 1850, which appears to have been received in your department 

with a Despatch from the Hon’ble Court of Directors and has been communicated to 
us through the local Governments. 

98. The object of Her Majesty’s Post Master General is two-fold. First, to 

arrange for the payment, in one sum, of all the postage, steam 
inland, chargeable on letters sent from England to their 
ultimate destination in India. Second, to make the pay- 
ment of such consolidated postage optional. 

99. In connection with the adoption of an uniform inland postage of half an 

anna on letters not exceeding ^ of a tolah, the first proposal 
^ of Her Majesty’s Government may be effiected without diffif^ 
culty, and extended with advantage to all letters sent by Bri- 
tish Packet to and from India and from one port in India to another. 


100. The present system of charging postage on steam letters to and from the 
interior, partly by one scale of weight and partly by another, 
inconvenience, error and delay, which would be 
entirely obviated by the imposition, once for all, of a consolidated 
postage, calculated on the avoirdupois scale, that should take every letter to its ulti- 
mate destination at least within the limits of the British Empire. 
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101. Tlie plan proposed by Her Majesty’s Post Master General would also bring 
steamer tetters to and charge to the East India Company all steamer letters 


from Pteudency towns and 
other sea ports. 


received and delivered at the sea i>ort towns. These arc now 
exempt from the payment of any postage except to the Post 
Office of the United Kingdom, although, as has already been shown, the receipt and 
delivery of letters cost the Indian Post Office more than their conveyance, and a large 
establishment is maintained at each Presidency to^vn and sea port for the special pur- 
pose of receiving and delivering letters and other covers which arrive, or are intended 
for dispatch, by the Peninsular and Oriental Company’s Steamers. 

102. The chargeable weight of a single steamer letter is ^ an ounce, equal to 
1*215 tolah. At the uniform half anna rate the inland postage 
^^^oltdaied rate reeom- letter not exceeding 1 tolah in weight would be 2 annas, 

and .on a letter not exceeding tolah in weight 3 annas. 
But, as the fraction, by which \ an ounce exceeds a tolah, is less than a quarter of a 
tolah, and the average actual weight of chargeable letters is found to be considerably 
less than their chargeable weight, it will not be an unfair arrangement for the Indian 
Post Office if inland postage be charged on steamer letters not exceeding ^ an ounce 
in weight as if they did not exceed 1 tolah in Aveight, especially as steamer letters not 
exceeding i or ^ tolah in weight will by that means be subject to the same charge. 


103. We therefore propose that on all steamer letters sent to and from India 
there be charged according to the British scale of weight, such a rate of consolidated 
postage as shall enable Her Majesty’s Post Master General to credit the East India 
Company with 2 annas or 3 pence upon every letter not exceeding | an ounce in 
weight, and a like sum for every additional rate of British postage on each letter. 
Whether this sum should be alloAved out of the present steam postage chargeable on 
such letters, as it has been proposed to do in the case of pamphlets and books as here- 
after noticed under the head of “ Banghy,” or whether the rates of steam postage 
should be raised to one shilling and three pence, (or ten annas) on each single letter, 
is a question to be determined by Her Majesty’s Government. We have only to ex- 
press our opinion that nothing less than a payment of three pence on each single letter 
will be an adequate indemnification for the expense entailed on the Indian Post Office 
for receiving, conveying and delivering letters of this description. 


Soldiers* letters. 


104. As a part of the same plan we* Avould propose for consideration that all Sol- 
diers’ letters sent or received by British packet should be 
subject to a consolidated postage of three pence the half ounce 
if posted in the United Eingdpm, (that being the rate now charged by Her Majesty’s 
Post Office on unpaid Soldiers’ letters received from abroad in private ships, and on 
all such letters sent to several of the African Colonies), or two annas if posted in India; 
two pence in each case being credited to the Indian Post Office towards defraying the 
cost of inland receipt, conveyance and delivery. Although the correspondence of 

M 
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European Soldiers as well as that of the Sepoys, within the limits of India, may fairly 
be charged with the uniform half anna rate, rising accordiiig to the Indian scale of 
weight, yet wo shouhl be unwilling on grounds no less of humanity than of policy to 
impose on the former any charge which could be supposed to have the elfect of rcs- 
tricting fr(‘edom of communication with their friends at home. 

105 . If any thing should occur to prevent the adoption of this plan, the only 
other pnicticable course would be to charge inland postage svt 
Mttrmhre sm/i/riifnl hut rate Oil all steamer letters in the same manner as 

not revummvnnni* 

inland postage is charged at the present rates in addition to 
steam postage. In that case, all steamer letters posted at any sea port, for dispatch 
from thence by British packet, should be charged ivith inland ixistage at the uniform 
rate according to the inland scale of weight, in addition to the steam postage to which 
they are liable, the payment of such postage by means of stam[)s being compulsory. 
This payment would be no more than a fair remuneration to the Indian Post Otfice for 
the expense of receiving and delivering steamer covers at such places. We should not, 
however, recommend tlie levy of any additional postage on letters received by British 
jiacket for local delivery at a sea port, on account of the delay and trouble it would 
occasion, nor should avo recommend the charge of inland postage on newspapers either 
delivered or received at such ])laccs. This arrangement, however, is not one which we 
propose ; it is merely suggested as the alteniativo to lx* adopted in case the plan of 
taking a consolidated postage be not sanctioned. 


Knmher of paid awl unpaid Steanwr letters received in 
India frmn the United Kinf^dom in IS.jO. 


ion. With regiird to the second object pro[XAsod by Her ^laji'sty’s Post blaster 

PrepinimeiU of n/eam ^^^ncral, WO think that, with reference to the ditliculty of roa- 
•pontuye. should he compifl- lisiiig and a<!counting for ])ostagc on unpaid letters in India 

and to the delay in the delivery of letters to Avhich the practice 
of admitting unpaid letters gives rise, the option of prepayment now alloAvcd to tla; 
public ought to be withdrawn, and that prepayment should bo made compulsory in 

all cases, either by sending unpaid letters 
to the dead letter Office, or by subjecting 
them to a higher charge on delivery. The 
number of letters now received in India 
from the United Kingdom on Avhich the 
steam postage is unpaid, though enough to 
retard seriously the delivery of the letters, 
and to cause much needless correspondence 
•oportion to the number of paid lettci’s as to 
lead to the inference that the option is a privilege much valued by the public; and the 
evidence we have collected in India points to a like conclusion provided prepayment 



Paid, 

Unpaid, 

Total, 

Bengal, 

Mndraa, 

Bombay, 

82,230 

68,200 

182,862 

20,035 

13,()20 

33,119 

112,105 

81,820 

215,981 

Total, 

333,202 

70,374 

409,966 

and accouttt. 

does not bear so 

large a 


be made compulsoiy both in England and India. We therefore strongly recommend 
that the prepayment of steam postage be made compulsory at least to the same extent 
as the prepayment of inland postage. 
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IT. Newspaper Postage. 


107. The number of chargeable newspapers dispatched inland through all the 
and weight Offices in India during a period of 28 days* is 106,7.56, 


Number 
of newspapers passiny 
thronyh the Post Office. 

* Appendix A, No. IL 
f Appendix A, No. 10. 


their chargeable weight 428, .524 tolahs, and their esthnated 
actual weight (calculated by the actual weighment of 31,592 
newspapers passing through the Calcutta General Post Office 
in one monthf) 317,703 tolahs. This, for a whole year, gives 
a return of 1,391,640 newspapers, actually weighing 4,141,484 
tolalis.J The expense of receiving and distributing each 
newspaper is found, by comparing the total number with the 
proportionate share of the annual expense of receipt and distribution to be *725 of an 

anna, the same as in the case of a chargeable lettor.§ But 
the expense of conveying each ncwspa 2 )er, calculated accord- 
ing to its Aveight, is 3’2977 annas; and the whole expense incurred by the Post Office 
on account of each newspa^ier is 4'0227 annas. 


I Appendix A, No. 13. 


§ Appendix A, No. 13. 


108. The number of neAvs 2 )apers sent in 28 days to distances according to Avhich 

Dietauces to which they are sent, si»gle, double and treble rates are respectively 

and postage on them. chargeable is givcn in the margin. A very large 

Not c.\cocdiiig ^ miles, ... number of these, es2)ecially from Bombay, arc 

Above ” 400 ”, 47io:j8 imported newspapers Avhich are conveyed at a more 

To(!i1, ... 100,750 favorable rate than those published in India, the 

— maximum weight of a single neAVSjiaper being in one 

case C, and in the other only 3.^ tolahs, and the ascending scale being by 6 tolahs in 

the one case, and by, 3 in the other. We 
regret that avc ai’e unable to state the exact 
proportion of imported newspapers, and of 
those publislied in India, but the amount of 
jiostage levied on ueAVspaiiers generally* Avill 
sei'vc for the purpose of estimating tlie financial 
effect of any change in the nates, provided the 
charge on all neAVSiiajiers bcliercafterthcsame, 
and that the distinction betAveen imported and 
local ncAvsjiaiiera be no longer maintained. 


Belief ill, 

Nortli-W est Pro- 1 

vinoo.M, ) 

Miulr: ISf •••••••«•«••••! 

Bonibiiy, 

Total,.., 


Amount of postnifc on news- 
pajKM’s dispaU hed by inland 
post. 


In 28 days 


In one year. 

Ks. 

A. 

P. 

Rg. 

A. 

P. 

4,826 

1 

0 

G2,011 

2 

9 

4,281 

12 

0 

55,815 

10 

8 

8,181 

0 

0 

41,4nri 

9 

8 

7,232 

3 

0 

94,276 

11 

8 

19,521 

0 


2,54,470 

2 

9 


109. We sec no reason for the distinction hitherto made in this respect. Besides 

Distinetian between unfairness of encouraging foreign newspaper publications to 

ported atidlocalneivspapers the disadvantage of those printed in India, it appears to us that 
should be dtscontmued. indulgence, Avhich tends more than any other Post Office 

regulation to overload the mails, and to entail expense on the department, is not 
needed. The overland summaries, printed exclusively for Indian circulation, may be 
compressed, Avithout inconvenience, to the maximum weight of 3,^ tolahs alloAved for 
Indian newspajiers and summai'ics ; and it would be no hardship on those Avho 'arc in 
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the habit of taking in the weightier English weekly and daily newspapers, either to pay 
for the Inxuiy of reeeiving them by letter post, or to submit to the delay of receiving 
them by banghy. 


no. The total number of newspapers passing through the Post Office is some- 
thing less than one-seventh of the number of chargeable letters, 
Newspapers chefty sent larger pai*t of them is circulated among the 

to Evrupeans. * 

European portion of the tommunity. 


111. In the United Kingdom newspapers are carried by 
Kingduiu^'^ ” ^ the post free of charge, but all newspapers, whether sent by 

post or not, are subject to a stamp tax of from one penny to 
two pence according to size. The number of newspaper stamps issued in the United 

Kingdom in 1850 was 89,346,010, yielding a revenue* of 
• Notk.— ^ ompamou lo £350 289-9-4' equal to moi’c than one-fourth of the whole 

the Almanac for 1851. ’ „ , ^ 

charges of the Post Office Department. 

112. It has been suggested, and the suggestion appears to have been favorably 

received by the Government, that a stamp tax on all newspapers 

Sump tax OH all news- |jq substituted for the present charge on those sent by 

papers, ^ ^ ^ ° •' 

the public post. This change is deprecated generally by the 
Press, and especially by the proprietors of those newspapers ivhich depend for support 
chiefly or in a great measure on their local circulation. We are decidedly opposed to 
the adoption of this plan on the following grounds : 

First . — A tax upon the diffusion of useful information (and it cannot be denied 
that the information circulated by the newspaper press in India is of that character) if 
justifiable at all, is only so under the most pressing emergency such as does not exist 
in the present case. 

Second/t /. — A gcnerjil stamp on newspapers, in lieu of a postage charge, cannot 
be imposed on the ground of its lieing an equivalent for service rendered, as no 
such service is rendered in the case of newspapers circulated otherwise than by 
post. 


Thirdly . — A stamp tax would act most unfairly upon the proprietors of Finglish 
newspapers at the Presidency towns and sea ports. Those published in the interior 
have scarcely any local circulation at all. 

Fourthly . — It would completely annihilate the Native newspapers which are pub- 
lished at a very low price and depend for their support mainly on local circulation.' 
On many of these papers a stamp of one anna (which is the lowest that has ever been 
proposed) would be a tax of more than 200 per cent. A stamp of half an anna would 
in like manner be a tax of 100 per cent, on such papers. 
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Fifthly . — If a stamp tax be imposed on all newspapers, the daily advertising 
Gazettes published in Calcutta, and circulated gratis in all parts of the City and its 
environs, cannot with any fairness be excluded from its operation. As it is, the dmly 
papers suffer from the competition of these prints, and if the local circulation of the 
former only were limited by the imposition of a tax, their loss in advertisements would 
* Nom— Of the Calcutta Exchange probably bc greater than their loss in subscriptions. 

Ontho othorhand, the imposiUm of a tax on the 
Gazettes would greatly limit 1^ circu- 
profits. lation, if not entirely suppress them,* ainf^e public 

would be deprived of what they justly regard as a great convenience, and d valuable 
means of facilitating commercial transactions. 

Sixthly . — The interest of the public of each Presidency being centred in its own 
Presidency town, and little excited by the occurrences of other Presidencies, it is not 
to be supposed that the distant circulation of newspapers would increase under the 
imposition of an uniform tax in an equal proportion to the decrease in local circulation. 
All that is of general interest in the papers of one Presidency is copied into the 
papers of aU the others. 

Seventhly . — The arrangements necessary for affixing stamps to newspapers 
would involve expense, and subject the proprietors of neAvspapers to the annoyance 
and vexation of excise restrictions. To the proprietors of papers in the interior 
the inconvenience of having to send iheir paper to a distance to be stamped 
would bc intolerable ; and yet the Government would hardly bc prepared to provide 
the means of stamping newspapers at every place at which a Press may be 
established. 


Eighthly . — Public opinion in the United Kingdom has clearly manifested itself 
against the principle of the tax, and it seems highly probable that it'will soon be 
abandoned, and a small postage charge on newspapers imposed instead, as is now the 
case in the United States of America. 


113. It has been urged in favor of imposing a stamp tax on all newspapers, that 
by subjecting them to an equal charge without reference to 

Argument in mpport of ^jigt^nce, their character is likely to be improved, and their 
a stamp tax on newspapers. ’ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

observations directed to subjects of general interest rather than 
to local topics. This may be a reason for reducing the postage rates on newspapers as 
far as practicable, but it is no reason for imposing a tax on newspapers not sent 
through the Post. Moreover it may be doubted, on other grounds, whether such an 
argument ought to have any weight Avith Government, as an attempt to influence the 
character of newspaper publications by the imposition of a tax, may be regarded as an 
interference repugnant to the law of 1835, and to aU received opinion regarding the 
liberty of the Press. 

N 
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114. On the wliole, we are of opinion that a stamp tax on newspapers is objec- 
tionable in principle, and that, regard being had to the 

Stamp tax not recom- (.omparatively small circulation of newspapers in India, to 
mended. iit . /*t* *i- i*i 

the further probable contraction of their circulation wincli 

might 1)0 oxpoctod to ensue, and to the expense and annoyance attending the 

im])ositlon of siicli a tax, it would defeat its own object and be productive of unniixed 

evil. 


are not insensible of the great advantage which the country derives 
• from the free circulation of newspapers, and conceive it to be 

the duty no less than the interest of the Government to en- 
' courage it by eveiy proper means consistent with consider- 

ations of finance. But since, as we -have shown, the average expense of each newspaper 
passing through the Post Office is more than 4 annas, and since we have recommended 
the adoption of .the half anna rate on letters by which an immediate loss of revenue to 
the extent of nine lakhs of rujK'CS Avill be risked, we cannot advise the Government to 
make any present reduction in the rates of newspaper postage. Even if a large increase 
in the number of neAvspapers sent by post were to follow the adoption of loAver rates 
(a point on Avhich the proprietors of newspapers are not unanimous, and regarding 
which we entertain some doubt) this circumstance, so far as the Post Office is concerned, 
would be of no advantage, but the contraiy ; for the conveyance of each newspaper 
would still cost much more than the postage paid for it, and the additional Aveight 
would require the employment of additional. establishment. The wliole of the existing 
available but unoccupied means of transit is required to meet the probable increase in 
the number of letters that may be expected under the half anna rate,' and we regard 
the adoption of an uniform Ioav rate of letter postage as a measure of infinitely wider 
importance in the present circumstances of India than any diminution of neAvspaper 
postage. / y 


116. An unifonn rate of tAVO annas on eveiy newspaper not exceeding 3.^ tolahs 

in weight, four annas on eveiy ncAvspaper not exceeding 6 

Effect of uniform rate of Aveight, and an extra 2 annas for every additional 3 

two annas. ° ^ •' 

tolahs or fraction of the same, without reference to distance or 

Present Vostago, 2,34,470 2 9 to locaUty of publication, would yield, Oil 

Postage from uniform rate of 2 annius 2 , 08,1 IS 6 10 present iiuiuber of newspapers passing 


46,951 11 11 

Some allowance must also be made for decrease in the 
number of iiiiported newspapers in consequence of the pro- 
posed alteration in the scale of weight by which they are 
now charged. 


through the post, less by nearly rupees 
SOjOOO than the income noAV derived 
from that source. The adoption of an 
uniform rate, would be consistent with 


the course we have proposed in regard to letters, as the expense of conveyance does 
not depend upon distance more in one case than on the other; but as Ave are unAvilling 
on the one hand to recommend a higher uniform rate than tAvo annas on the single 
newspaper, or on the other to propose any sacrifice of rcA'cnue for the attainment of an 
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object of doubtful advantage to any but the present readers of newspapers at 

stations distant from the place of publication, we feel 
compelled to refrain from advising any change in the existing 
system beyond that of subjecting imported newspaijcrs to 
the same rates as those published in India. 


Ko present change re- 
commended. 


117* At tlic same time if the Government slioulj be of opinion tli.at by taking 
off an anna from the present postage on single newspapers 
sent upwards of 400 miles, and imposing an additional anna 
on those sent 20 miles and under, the circulation of newspapers 
would be materially extended and the sphere of their usefulness enlarged ; and if the 
Government should further be prepared, for the attainment of this object, and for the 
sake of the advantages incidental to uniformity of charge, to incur the expense of addi- 
tional means of transit, we may record our opinion that a single rate of 2 annas on all 
newspapers combined with the present scale of Aveight is, on the Aviiole, the best that 
codld be adopted. 

118. An application has been made to us by the proprietor of one newspaper. 

Proposal to increase the soliciting that the maximum cl.argeable Aveiglit of a suigle 
chargeable weiykt oj single newspaper may be raised to 3^ tolahs; but, Avith reference to 
tuwsjiapers, not suppotted. extreme importance of restricting the bulk and Aveight of 

articles sent by the mail, Ave are unable to support this proposal. It appears also that 

the measure would be of very partial benefit, as the avei'age 
ami Aveight of iicwspapcrs published in India is genersAlly much 

below* the prosent maximum. 

119. I laving shoAvn that the cost of each new.spaper sent through the post is 

considerably more than the postage levied upon it, it folloAvs 
othc?ZthZ *b^post. nothing is to be gained by preventing persons from send- 

ing newspapers otherAvise than by post, or by vesting the Post 
Office Avith the same privileges in regard to the receipt, conveyance and delivery of news- 
paiKjra, as Ave propose to give in respect to letters. Supposing the Avholc of the available 
means of conveyance to be required for letters, it must rather be the object of Government 
to encourage the transmission of newspapers by some other channel. In the United 
Kingdom newspapers may be sent from one place to another otherwise than by post, 
and the same rule should apply to India. 

120. In regard to the postage on newspapers sent and received by ship wc 
propose to make no change in the present rates of charge for 

n!eJs. single and double covers; but we see no reason for maintain- 

ing a different scale of Aveight from that by which inland 
ncAvspaper postage is regulated, especially as we have proposed to discontinue the 
differential charge of inland postage on newspapers imported froi» abroad. At 
present the maximum chargeable Aveight of a single newspaper sent by ship is C tolahs. 


papers. 
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and single postage is added for every additional six tolahs. We recommend that the 
maximum weight of a single newspaper should be 3^ tolahs in all cases, and the 
scale of weight by which inland postage is calculated made applicable also to ship 
postage. 

III. Postage Stamps. 

121. We now come to the question of payment by means of stamps; and we 
have to consider ; — Firsts whether the use of stamps is applicable to India ; Secondly^ 
whether their use should be made compulsory in all cases of prepayment ; and 
Thirdly^ how stamps shall be provided and distributed. 


122. The opinion of the officers of tlie department, and of all the persons, Euro- 
pean and Native, who have been consulted on this occasion is entirely in 
Ojnnunu. fayoj. of introduction of payment by means of stamps. It has been 
already recommended by the Post Masters General of the several Presidencies and by 
the local Governments. 


123. Mr. Tayler writes : — “ The substitution of stamps for money payments 

“ would, if properly c.arricd out, be, I think, highly acceptable to the 
Mr. Tayler. „ eminently advantageous to the department.” The advan- 

tages he enumerates are “ simplification of accounts, removal of temptation for 
“ Moonshees to destroy post paid letters for the sake of the postage, increased rapidity 
“ in the action of the office both in the posting and delivery departments.” “ After a 
“ certain interval,” he adds, “ I would make the use of stamps compulsory, as the 
“ only way to obtain the full advantages of the system. If, besides the facilities for 
“ the sale and purchase of stamps, they were always on sale at all Post Offices, there 
“ could be no hardship in rendering their use compulsory, as a person who posts a 
“ letter and pays an anna at the office could at the same place and time procure and 
affix an anna stamp. I would have a small stamp manufactured in England so as 
“ to prevent the possibility of successful fabrication. I consider compulsory prepay- 
“ ment and the use of stamps as closely linked, and intimately dependent on each 
“ other, and both on the introduction of an uniform low rate of postage. I would 
“ introduce all these measures or none'' 

124. Mr. Riddell observes: — “ The advantages to be anticipated from the use of 

“ stamps are the removal of all temptation on the part of Post Office 
Mr. Riddell. ,, subordinates to peculation, the absence of all inducement to destroy 
“ letters for the Sake of the postage, and the economy and simplicity which would be 
“ introduced into the accounts of the Department by the virtual abolition of money 
“ payment. I am not aware of any valid objection to the use of stamps on payment of 
“ postage.” 

“ The stamps used in England and France has answered well in those countries, 
and I see no reason why it should not be suited for India.” 
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“ Stamps should, I think, be supplied through the stamp office at a small discount 
“ to all persons willing to sell them in retail.” 

125. Mr. Ravenscroft states : — “ There can be no question that the use of stamps 
“ is far preferable to money payments, chiefly because it is to the 
' “ public a safer and more convenient form of payment, removes from 

“ messengers sent to post letters the temptation to make away with them, as experience 
“ has shown has too often been the case, places it entirely out of the power of the 
“ Post Office subordinates, to suppress letters for the sake of appropriating the 
“ postage, and tends to simplify accounts and. to diminish labor.” 

“ If stamps he introduced, I would leave it optional with parties either to use them, or 
“ to pay the postage in money, according as circumstances might dictate. Self interest 
“ and convenience will no doubt lead to a preference for the stamp. As regards the 
“ device, I am scarcely competent to give an opinion, but it occurs to me that a stamp 
“ similar to the penny stamp Avould be the best, as being the most difficult of imitation, 
“ the danger of which is, as far as 1 am aware, the only objection that can be urged 
“ against the introduction of stamps in this country. The experiment has answered 
“ admirably in England, and I do not see why it should not be successful in this country.” 

“ A sufficient supply of stamps (which should be colored red) could always be 
“ obtained from England; and with respect to the sale of these, I think that they might, 
“ for the convenience of the public, be sold at the general and sulwrdinato Post Offices 
“ and Collectors’ Cutcheries at a small discount, when a large supply is taken, as is the 
“ case in England to shopkeepers and others.” 


126. Mr. Brown says : — “ The introduction of low rates of postage on letters, when 
“ combined with prepayment and collection by means of stamps, 
Mr. rowH. ^ signal improvement, and highly satisfactory to the 

“ public ; it would greatly simplify the accounts and expedite the delivery of letters, and 
“ consequently tend to economise the management of the Post Office.” 


127. The Chambers of Commerce at Madras and Bombay and the Trade Asso- 

ciation of Calcutta warmly advocate the introduction of stamps ; 
and all who have been consulted arc unanimous as to the expe- 
diency, both in a moral and fiscal view, of substituting them for money payments, as not 
only materially simplifying the working of the Postal system, by reducing the labour 
and accounts of the department, but as removing from all subordinates, and from all 
employed to post letters, the temptation to destroy them with the view of appropriating 
the postage, and thus giving greater security to the despatch of letters. 

128. The Native residents and merchants of the Bengal Presidency agree in 

thinking that the public would not object to stamps provided 
(y the Native commu- ^gg gf them bc properly explained, and that they be made 

readily pi*ocuruble. The use of stamps would affoi’d assurance 

0 
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to the public that their letters would not be destroyed for the sake of the postage. They 
would be gladly used, as tending greatly to the convenience both of the public and the 
Post Office, and to the security and speedy dispatch of letters. In the course of a 
Week the system would be understood by every one having occasion to write a letter. 
If the introduction of postage stamps were accompanied by a reduction in the rates of 
postage the people would connect the two, and consider it an inestimable boon. There 
would bo no difficulty at all in introducing the use of postage stamps. The nature of 
Stamps is understood by every one in the Company’s Territories, and there ^ould be no 
more difficulty in applying them to the postage of letters than to any other purpose. 
They would be a very great convenience both to the public and the Post Office, and 
would contribute both to the dispatch and security of letters. There might be some 
little misunderstanding at first, but the people would soon become accustomed to them. 
They would be a great convenience to merchants, and would be generally understood 
by the people, who are habituated to the use of stamps for other purposes. There 
Would be no difficulty on the part of any one in understanding the use of them, and 
they would obviously tend to increase the security of letters passing through the post. 


on iuppoted JacUities for 
forgery. 


129. It has been objected to the introduction of postage stamps into India that 

to tl s of facilities exist for forging them. But if, as we shall 

propose, the postage stamps are manufactured in England by 
the same process and through the same agency as those in use 
in the United Kingdom, and if the forging of postage stamps 
be made punishable in the same way as the forging of other stamps, we see no reason 
to apprehend any loss or diminution of receipts from this cause. It is admitted that in 
England the Post Office revenue has not suffered from the forgery of stamps, and it is 
less likely to suffer in India where the means of imitating the device do not exist. 

130. An apprehension has also been felt that the use of stamps in India might 

Objection founded on to fraud in the custody and distribution of them 

probable lo^ by t/ie fraud among a large body of agents. This objection also appears to 
of distributing agents. groundless. The stamps would be distributed through 

the agency of the stamp department, in the same manner that other stamps are now 
distributed. The Collector of each district would be furnished with a sufficient quan- 
tity of postage stamps, as he is now with ordinary stamps, and he would supply them 
cither direct to purchasers or through the •instrumentality of licensed or unlicensed 
venders. It would also, we think, be necessary for the Collectors to open a vend of 
stamps at every Post Office through the agency of one of the clerks; but in these 
cases, as in that of the licensed stamp venders, fraud may be very easily prevented by 
making each vender render punctually a monthly account of receipts and issues, and 
remit all money receipts as they accrue to the nearest public treasury. Under the 
present system of prepayment by money there can be no effectual check against fraud 
on the part of the Post Office functionaries, as it is impossible to ascertain whether all 
the postage due at any particular Office has been realised, or, if realised, whether it has 
been brought to credit. That the sale of stamps on commission may be accompanied 
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by fraud cannot be denied ; but detection must invariably follow, and if the store in 
the hands of the venders be moderate and subject to periodical inspection, any sum 
that may be embezzled will, with almost certainty, be recovered. If the postage stamps 
are sold at a small discount for ready money payments, as ordinary stamps ar§ now 
sold in many districts, no fraud can occur, and the chance of loss to the department by 
robbery will also be so far prevented. 


.'j^e 


131. T^he advantages which may be expected to arise from the use of postage 
— stamps in India are manifold. Not only would they have the 

effect of rendering the realisation of postage on all letters far 
more secure and certain than it now is, but they would tend, in a still greater degree, 
to ensure the safety of letters once posted, and likewise protect them in their passage 
to the Post Office from the dishonesty of servants. They would materially facilitate 
the transaction of business at the Post Office, by simplifying the accounts and obviating 
the necessity of giving receipts for any letters except those registered on payment of a 
fee. Letter boxes could be universally substituted for the present cumbersome and 
tardy method of receiving letters at a window, while the operations of weighing, tax- 
ing, sorting and dispatching letters as well as of re-sorting and delivery would be 
much more expeditiously performed. It is thought by many Post Masters that if 
postage stamps are introduced the services of some of the clerks now entertained may 
be dispensed with; and there can at least be no doubt that the introduction of them 
will preclude the necessity for strengthening existing establishments, to which any 
large increase of correspondence might otherwise give rise. & 


132. It must be admitted that postage stamps do not afford a perfect security 
either to Government or the public against the practice, which 
is said to prevaU, of destroying letters for the sake of their 
postage. A stamp label, however carefully affixed to a letter, 
may be removed previous to obliteration, either before or after posting, the letter 
being destroyed or sent unpaid, and the stamp re-sold. Against fraud of this descrip- 
tion it is impossible for the Government to provide effectually. All that can be said 
is, that it is much less likely to happen and more likely to be detecte<l than the embez- 
zlement of small sums in cash. The public may do much towards preventing it by 
attending carefully to the affixion of the stamp, and by writing a small portion of the 
address of the letter over one corner or edge of the stamp so as to prevent its future use. 


133. The Ilon’ble Court of Directors have observed that the introduction of 
Use of stamps how far Stamps is not necessarily connected with an uniform postage, 
connected with unifotm and that a double stamp might be required for double distance 

as well as for double weight. This is undoubtedly true. But 
one of the great recommendations in favor of the use of stamps in connection with an 
uniform rate of postage is that every body being able to determine the correct postage 
of a letter by merely ascertaining its weight, the necessity for any commimication 
between tlic Post Office fimctionarics and parties posting their letters is obviated. 
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This cannot be, so long as the rate of postage depends in any degree upon distanced 
While that is the case, enquiry will still have to be made at every Post Office as to the 
amount chargeable on letters sent from thence to any other place, the time of the 

, , Post Office Clerks will still be occupied in 

*Notb. — T he ineonvcincncc of thw is particularly . . /. i • t • -i / . 

felt when the I’olyiiietricul tiibios of* two or more Pre- answering questions of this kind (a serious 

sidencics have to be consulted in order to ascertain the eii** ni t»x ryjn \ 

aggregate |K)stogc due on letters sent to obscure and CaUSe 01 (iclay in all large POSt OfllCeSy, 

remote stations. In many small oiHces neither Poly- v will still ns *it nTV>s<»4t Vw* rom. 

metrical tables nor tables of distances are to be found, Unci tlltre Will StUi, aS ai prcsei^, DC COm 

and in none arc they properly kept up, or added to, as plaints of OVercharffC. Evcn tfacj^ Who are 
new Post Olliccs me established. * . . 1 

in the habit of sending letters by Post, and 
best able to inform themselves, are but imiierfectly acquainted with the distance 
of places to which they have to write, and of the rates of postage chaigeable on 
letters sent there, while the people in general have no means of obtaining the 
requisite information except by application at the Post Office. Moreover, if the 
present rates of po.stage chargeable on a single letter according to distance Avere 
to be paid in stamjis, it Avould lie incumbent upon the OoA’^emment to supply 
stamps of such Ji varitity of values as Avouhl greatly enhance the expense of 
preparing them and lead to greater intricacy in account than i.s expedient, or 
else the number of stamps necessary to cover the postage on a single letter Avould 
sometimes Aveigh as much or nearly as much as the chargeable Aveight of the letter 
itself, and the letter would need to bear so many stamps tliat there Avould be no room 
left for the direction. 


134. If it be dctferrqincd to introduce postage stamps into India in connection Avith 

Use of stamps should he ““ uniform postage, Ave are decidedly of opinion that the use of 
compulsory in all cases of them both as regards letters and ncAvspapers should, in all cases 
ptejtayment. prepayment, be compulsory. If stamps be ahvays readily 

procurable at cvciy Post Office, including those of the district dawk, and at cveiy 
Collector’s office, avo can conceive no possible circumstances under which it would be a 
hardship, or even an inconvenience worth considering, to any person to have to 
supply himself with a stamp, affix it to a letter, and then deposit the letter in the box, 
instead of paying the money and delivering the letter into the hands of a Post Office 
Clerk. It Avould be highly desirable, to put an end to all cash transactions in the Post 
Office, but this is not practicable. Foreign letters must necessarily be unpaid. So, 
partially, must letters which are insufficiently prepaid by stamps. The option of 
sending unpaid banghy 'parcels cannot, compatibly Avith public convenience, be taken 
away. And newspapers, if they continue subject even to so high a rate of single post- 
age as two annas, must enjoy the same privilege. And though it will also be necessary, 
for reasons Ave shall hereafter explain, to allow the public at their option to send ordi- 
nary letters unpaid, subject to the restriction of a double charge, yet still it is an object 
of great moment to diminish the evil of money payments to the utmost possible extent. 
No part of the present Post Office system is so open to abuse or so generally complain- 
ed of as the receipt of money in prepayment of postage; and nothing has so much con- 
tributed to raise a distrust of the Post Office in the minds of the native community. 
It is a generally received opinion that a letter of Avhich the postage is prepaid in money 
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is less secure than one sent unpaid, and though the [department may suffer as much 
from embezzlement of bearing as of prepaid postage, in the former case the letter must 
be delivered before the embezzlement takes plape, and in the latter the offence is gene- 
rally aggravated by the destruction of the letter. The practice of taking unpaid letters 
at the Post Office is, vre fear, a necessary evil which must be continued, at least for a 
time, under such restriction as the demand of double postage in the case of letters may 
be found to impose, but we are decidedly of opinion that pTepa 3 rment of postage in 
money should be altogether put a stop to. 


135. The kind of stamp which, so far as we can ju||gc, appears best suited to the 
circumstances of this country is the common adhesive label 

Description of stamp i^ England. The weight of one of these labels is 

proposed for India. * ° ° , 

about f of a grain, or not more than a sixtieth part of a 
quarter tolah, the lowest denomination of chargeable weight. To the use of these 
it has been objected that the adhesive matter on the back is liable to become 
deteriorated in the climate of India, and the stamp to fall from the letter during 
its passage through the Post Office, either before or after obliteration. But we 
believe that the care with which the gum attached to the stamps is prepared in 
England will obviate this objection, at least to a great extent ; and if not entirely, 
recourse must be had, as in similar cases in England, to the use of gum or paste which 
is now ordinarily used by the Natives of India for closing their letters, and which may 
with equal facility be applied to the purpose of rendering the stamp more secure. The 
climate of the Southern States of the American Union, where adhesive stamps are in use, 
is not less unfavorable to them than that of India. The only values which we think 
would be required are the half anna (red), and the anna (blue), and these would best be 
supplied by the Commissioners of Inland Revenue in England on indent from this 
country through the Ildn’ble Court of Directors, in the same way as the penny and two 
penny postage stamps are now supplied for distribution to the public in the United 
Kingdom. 


136. We have obtmned the following account of the process by which the label 
stamps are manufactured. 


“ The preparation of these stamps, of all kinds, is under the direction of the Com- 
“ missioners of Inland Revenue ; both as regards the making of the paper and the 
“ impressing of the stamps upon it.” 

Paper for Label Stamps Id. and 2d. 

“ This paper is manufactured by Mrs. Wise of Rush Mills, Northampton.” 

** It is made by hand, in sheets each of a proper size for receiving 240 stamps.” 

“ There are in each sheet 240 small crown water marks, which are placed so that 
“ each stamp shall fall upon a water mark.” 


P 
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. •* The wire moulds for making the paper ore prepared by the paper maker, upon 
receiving the directions of the Commissioners ; and when th(^ are so far completed 
as to be ready to receive the crowns for the water marks, they are placed in charge 
“ of an Excise Officer, under whose superintendence they are completed ^ they are then 
“ deposited in a secure place.” 

“ Upon an order to manufacture paper being given by the Oommiseioners, the 
“ moulds are delivered into the charge of an Excise Officer, who attends at the Paper 
“ Mill while the paper is being manufactured, giving out the moulds in the morning, 
“ and receiving them back at night.” 

** An Officer counts the sheets of paper as they are turned out of the moulds. 
“ Officers of Excise are constantly on duty during the day while the paper is being 
“ dried) sized, folded, &c. They superintend the cancelling of the imperfect idiects; 

they ascertain that the number of sheets finished, added to the number cancelled, 
** corresponds with the number delivered from the moulds; they count the perfect 
“ sheets as they are made up into reams of 500 sheets each, signing and sealing such 
“ reams, and taking them into theif custody as they are finished; they see that the 
“ premises are secure as far as regards the storing of the finished paper.” 

“ Upon instructions from the Commissioners the Officers deliver the reams of 
“ paper back to the maker to be forwarded by her to Somerset House, taking her re- 
“ ceipt for the quantity so delivered.” 

PrinUng of the Id. and 2d. LaheU. 

“ The Label stamps arc printed and gummed by contract, upon the premises of 
“ the contractors Messrs. Perkins, Bacon and Petch of London, in a distinct set of 
** rooms appropriated solely to the purpose, and under the constant supervision of an 
“ Officer of the Commissioners.” 


Note.— These stamps^ wc areinfoimed, 
are furnished by the contractors at the 
rate of six pence per mille. 


“ Engraved steel plates are used exclusively; 
“ each plate containing 240 impressions of the 
“ stamp.” 


“ These plates are supplied by the contractors; they are all prepared by the 
“ transfer process, there being but one original engraving of the head of Her Majesty. 
** This one engraved head was executed by an eminent artist, without rega»l to expense^ 
“ the object being the highest artistic exc^ence. It is engraved upon steel, and from 
“ it all the stamps are derived.” 


“ The sted plates in use, the ori^nal die, together with all the intermediate im- 
“ presrions necessary to the transfer process, are placed in charge of the supervisor, a 
“ copy of whose instructions is appended.” 
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Qumming. • . 

The gum is pat in after the p^ier is printed and dried. Farticnlars g^yen in 
separate paper appended.” 

The Comimssioners are about to introduce a process for &ciHtaliag the detach- 
ment of the stamps from the sheets, of which they form a part, means of pierdng 
“ the marginal space whieh surrounds each stamp with numerous pin holes.” 

Particttlars of the gtm put upon the hacks oj the Postage Label Stamps and the 

mode of using U. 

“ The cement used is called Briiash gum. It is made from starch.” 

“ It may be had of different qualities and prices ; but it has been found most 
“ economical in the end to.uae the best that can be got, as any failure in the adhesion 
“ of the labels is productive of so much trouble to the public, and to all parties con- 
“ cemed in their preparation.” 

“ The best gum which the Contractors have been able to get is obtmned ftom Mr. 
“ Gentile of 38, Walbrook, London.” 


“ The price is £40 per ton, if delivered in London in the state of a dry powder.” 

“ In mixing the gum for use, 1 gallon of boiling water is poured upon Bibs, of gum ; 
“ and after it has been stirred about for some lime, 3 gallons more of hot water are 
“ added; it is then stirred again and left 12 hours to cool, and dissolve. When wanted 
“ for use it is heated by putting it in a can and placing the can in a boiler ; and it is 
“ used as hot as it can be made by these means.” 

“ The gum is applied to the paper by hand by means of brushes.” 


137. The postage stamps in use in France (of which we append some obliterated 


French pottage stamps. 
Appendix A, No. 67. 


specimens) appear to be printed from wood; but these, though, 
as we arc informed, much less expensive than the English 
stamps, are more easily imitated. And we are also informed 


upon the authority of Mr. Hill, the supervisor of stamps in London, that the Austrian 
Government applied to the Contractors, Messrs. Perkins, Bacon and Fetch, of London, 
to know the terms upon which postage stamps, similar to those used' in the United 
Kingdom, could be supplied for use in Austria, but was deterred from adopting them 
by the expense. We are are not aware of the cost at which the Contractors offered to 
supply the Austrian Government, but if stamps bearing the device of Her Majesty's 
head, and differing only from the English stamps in the denomination of valu^ can be 
supplied by the Contractors for use in India at the rate of six pence (or four annas) a 
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thousand, we do not apprehend that the cost, which is4-5thsper cent, on half anna, and 
2*5ths per cent, on anna stamps, added to the cost of the paper and such proportionate 
ishare of the'expense of establishment at the London Stamp Office as might be thought 
reasonable, would deter the Government from adopting the plan best calculated t6 

secure the revenue from loss by forgery. If, however, it should 
^ appear that the comparatively small number of stamps 
* required for India cannot be supplied by the Contractors at so 

favorable a rate, and that stamps prepared according to the French process would be 
considerably cheaper, and therefore better suited to this country, we are satisfied that, 
oAvihg* to the watit of mec^nical means, and the absence of ingenuity and enterprise 
in the people, the risk of loss by. forgery in India Avould be less than in any civilized 
country of Europe, in the United States of America, or in most of the Crown 
Colonies. We are of opinion that the head of Her Majesty forms the most appro- 
priate device that could be adopted for the postage stamp of India and that 
no other legend is needed than the denomination of value in the English language. 
The distinguishing color of each description of stamp Avill be a sufiicient indication of 
its value to those who arc unable to read English. 


138. The number of half anna stamps required for a year’s probable consumption 
at the unifonn rate would be about 20 millions, and of anna 
^ millions, in the proportion of seven-twelfths for 
Bengal including the North-West Provinces, three twelfths to 
^d^dodrafti. and two-twelfths to Bombay. 



. . . 1^39. , -These two values of stampsj Avill, in our opinion, suffice for the ordinary cor. 
. , . respondence of the country both ship and inland, and for news- 

determined to Uve stamps of a 
higher value for steam postage, and for banghy parcels, we are 
disposed to recommend an eight anna medallion stamp (brown) similar to those im- 
pressed on the envelopes, and on the shilling and ten penny stamps in use in the 
United Kingdom,.- as described in the subjoined paper. 


. Paper Jor the Postage Envelopes hearing a Medallion stamp^ and Jar tire one 
shilling and the ten penny Medallion Label Stamps. 

“ This paper is peculiar only in having silken threads introduced into its substance 
“ it is made by machines, and, having no water mark, there is no necessity for taking 

“ official charge of the wires upon which it is formed.” 

* 

“ The Excise Officers are present while the paper is being made ; they see that any 
H spoiled paper is properly cancelled ; and they take charge of the finished paper, &c., 
‘‘ as is done in respect of the label paper.” 

“ The manufacture of such paper as is used for postage stamps, is confined by law 
“ to parties acting under Government authority.” 
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The stamping and the manufacturing of the Envelopes hearing Medallion stamps. 
“ The envelopes are stamped at Somemt House.” 

“ The milling and cutting of the paper before stamping, and the folding and 
“ making up of the envelopes after stamping arc done by contract by Messrs. Delarue 
“ and Co. of London, upon their own premises.” 

The Stamping. 


“The dies are prepared by Mr. Wyon, Die sinker to the Royal Mint. There is 
“ but one original, viz., a head of Her Majesty cut in steel in relief, and from this the 
“ dies are all derived by a transfer process, technically called hubbing. 

“ The stamping is done by self inking fly presses, of peculiar construction, worked 
“ by a small steam-engine.” 

“ Each press is attended by two young boys, and works at the rate of 60 impres- 
“ sions per minute.” 

“ In these various operations there arc of course numerous minutiae, which are 
“ essential to the operations, but which must be seen to be understood.” 

“ The 1#. and the lOrf. medallion labels are stamped upon small sheets, containing, 
“ respectively, twenty stamps, and twenty-four stamps each, at the same presses as the 
“ envelopes, with the aid of additional mechanism to hold and guide the sheets while 
“ receiving the impressions.” 

“ The paper is gummed before it is stamped, and this while in the larger sheet, as 
“ received from the paper maker. 

“ Veiy few of these 1 j. and lOrf. stamps arc made use of.” 


140. These stamps might also for the present be furnished by the London Stamp 
Office, as the means of preparing them are not to be found in 
tohe^su^V^ how understand that a machine similar to that in 

use in England has been recently sent out by the Hon’ble 
Court of Directors for the use of the Calcutta Stamp Office which may hereafter be 

made applicable to this purpose. The number of these stamps 

Probable ^mber anm- j-equired for a year’s probable consumption would be about one 
ally required^ ^ 

million in the proportions already mentioned. We do not 
recommend the use of stamped envelopes for this country, 
difficulty of preserving them in serviceable con- 
dition, but chiefly because their weight would bear so large a 
proportion to the maximum weight of a single letter that there is little reason to sup- 
imse that they would ever come into general use. 

Q 


Stamped envelopes inap^ 
pHcable to India. 



141. The details oi’ distribution would be settled without difficulty in the Stamp 
Department, which ali'cady possesses sufficient agency for the 
* ^ ^ ” purpose. Stamps are at present supplied to the several Col- 

lectors throughout the country and by them cither sold direct 
to paVties requiring them or distributed to licensed stamp venders, some of whom are 
remunerated by a fixed salary, by a commission on the sale proceeds, or by both, and 
others are required to pay for the stamps on delivery, a discount being allowed on 
their value. The number of licensed stamp venders in any district is limited only by 
the demand for stamps, but one of them at least is to be found in every large town, and 
ordinarily wherever there is a Moonsiffi’s Court. The same agency would be readily 
available for the sale of postage stamps, and it would also be necessary that there 
should be a supply for sale at every Post Office, and at every Tahsildaree, Thanna, or 
other such place where letters are received for dispatch by the district dawk. All 
Post Offices in the territories of independent Native States would have to be supplied 
with stamps from the nearest treasury ; and unlicensed persons might also, without ob- 
jection, be encouraged to purchase them in certain quantities at a small discount, either 
for their own use, or to supply by retail to others. 


142. Objection has been taken by some Post Masters to the sale of stamps at the 

Objection to sale, of ^ perpetuating the system of money payments 

Stamps at Post Offices into the hands of the subordinate functionaries of the depart- 
ffroundless. ment which it is the very object of stamps to put an end to. 

But this objection is not generally entertained, nor do we think there is much weight 
in it. The evil of the present system is not that money payments are made at the 
Post Office, but that such payments are not susceptible of any check. This would not 
be the case if a certain number of stamps were supplied to the Post Office, the value of 
which would have to be strictly accounted for, or if the Post Master or one of his clerks 
were permitted to purchase stamps at a discount for sale to the public. Unless stamps 
are procurable at every Post Office it would hardly be fair, or even practicable, to make 
the use of them compulsory in all cases of prepayment. 


143. Some of the Magistrates of the Lower Provinces of Bengal, where the dis- 

Objecthn made to the dawk has not yet been made available for private corres- 

sule of Stamps at Police pondcnce, anticipate mischievous consequences from allowing 

the Thannah Officers to sell stamps; but there are others of a 
different opinion, and as the receipt of postage in money in the other Presidencies, 
where the district dawk has been in full opemtion for several years, is not found to be 
attended with any inconvenience, it seems to follow that the sale of stamps through 
the same agency in Bengal might safely be permitted. 

144. It will be necessary to prohibit all Post Masters and letter receivers from 
Prohibition of chartjimj Charging more for stamps than their fixed price, and from 

receiving prepayment of postage in money. In all practicable 
cases the clerk who has the sale of stamps ought not to have 
anything to do with the receipt of letters, and under any cinmmstances it should be the 



prescribed rule of the department that a stamp when sold should bo delivered to the 
Stamps not to be affixed squiring it, that it should be affixed to the letter by the 

to Utters byPtist Office ser- party himself, and that the letter should be deposited by him 

in the closed letter box with which every Post Office should be 
furnished. If Post Office clerks at out stations are allowed to receive money 
payments and themselves affix stamps to letters, it is obvious that the security 
afforded both to the department and the public by the use of stamps, will, to that extent, 
be nullified. 


Obtiteretting Stamps, 


145. All Post Masters and persons in charge of Post Offices must be furnishetl 
with obliterating stamps, and with a supply of the black 
composition used in England. They must be enjoined to 
obliterate carefully the Post Office Stamp on every letter as soon as it is posted, 
or as soon as it is taken out of the letter box, and to treat as unpaid all letters 
bearing stamps which have been previously obliterated or dqfaccd. In the United 
Kingdom there are five patterns of obliterating stamps in use, one for the London 
District Post, one for the London General Post, one for all England and Wales 
except London, one for Scotland, and one for Ireland. In the centre of each stamp 
is a number which designates the Post Office to which it belongs, and thereby affords 
a clue to the office of dispatch in case the ordinary local stamp is not sufficiently 
plain. It does not appear that the obliterating stamps in use in France are fur- 
nished with a number, and we are of opinion that considering the difficulty of 
preparing and supplying such articles in India one uniform pattern of obliterator will 
be sufficient. 


IV. Prepayment. 


146. We have next to consider the question of prepayment, whether it shall be 
compulsory with the absolute rejection of all bearing letters as far as may be practica- 
ble, or optional as at present ; whether the option shall be fettered by the imposition 
of a higher rate as in England, where bearing letters are charged with double postage 
on delivery ; and what description of lettera it will be necessary to except from any 
compulsory rule. 


147. The most perfect system of Post Office management, and the safest both 
Compubory prepayment department, would be compulsory pre- 


by stamps the most perfect 
system. 


payment of all letters by means of stamps, with the entire 
exclusion of all money payments; but this is not possible in 
practice, as there are some classes of letters which must of necessity be carried bearing 
postage, and there are circumstances which have hitherto induced the British Govern- 
ment still further to limit the practical application of the theory. Compulsory prepay- 
ment was one of the main features of the original plan of the Penny Postage in England, 
and although subsequent consideration induced its projector to acquiesce in the 
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partial postponement of that part of the measure, it is understood to be a desidera- 


Note. — the United Kingdom all letters received 
at the rural posts, must be prepaid, and so must all 
letters above four ounces in weight wherever posted. 

* Article on the Mechanism of the Post Office in the 
Quarterly Review, No. 173. 


turn, the relative number of bearing letters 
is now only 2 per cent.* of the chargeable 
correspondence, and it seems probable that 
at no distant date the plan will be fully 
accomplished. 


148. There exist in India circumstances which render the full adoption of the 
system of prepayment more desirable than it is in England, 
while at the same time there are stronger reasons for hesitation 
as to its immediate adoption. In England the chief objections 
to allowing a continuance of bearing letters, are the additional labor imposed on the 
department, the accounts which are rendered necessary, and the delay caused in the 
delivery of letters. These objections apply with equal force to India, and we have, in 
addition, to contend with fraudulent practices the extent of which it is not possible to 
guess. Almost all thd Postal authorities whom we have consulted have recorded their 
conviction that many letters are carried liearing postage iii tliis country, which 
though refused by the parties to whom they are addressed, answer all the purpose of 
the sender; and this is effected in three different ways. 


149. Firsts by letters being sent unsealed, which are either openly read and 

„ . , ... then rejected on the plea that the contents have shown that 

fraettces by which post- ” . 

age evaded on letters, which they werc not intended tor tlie reader, or bi’ought again to 

nevertheless unswathe pur- delivering peon from the interior of a house and refused, 

pone of their writers^ ^ ° ^ ’ 

without mention being made of their contents having been 


secretly read. The Post Master at Secundrabad has written : — “ It is the case at this 
“ station that not a few of the Natives will first receive letters from the peons, telling 
“ them they are for themselves, but afterwards will say no, and immediately return 
“ them. Very many letters are also received open and unsealed, for delivery. How 
“ can the Post Muster know whether they have not been read by the addressees and 
“ aftenvards returned to the peons?” 


1.50. In Calcutta it is said to be a common practice, especially among Natives, to 
retuni unpaid letters to the delivery peons with a request that they may remain in the 
Post Office until they have money to pay the postage. These letters are not returned 
as refused letters to the senders, but lie in the dead letter office till called for, which 
in a great many cases never happens. No postage is ever realised on such letters, 
because Native letters once sent to the dead letter office are never re-examined unless 
called for, but after the lapse of 18 months are opened and destroyed. It is estimated 
that one-fourth of the unclaimed letters in Calcutta are of this kind, and as it is in 
the power of the peons to assign any reason they choose for the non-delivery of a 
letter, and they Avill very seldom say that a letter is refused, it is highly probable that 
the department is in this way defrauded of a considerable amount of postage which, if 
the truth could be ascertained, might be recovered from the senders. 
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151. Secondly, by a practice, not very uncommon with Natives, of wtiting all 
the pith of their communication in the address of their letter, and thus putting the 
receiver in possession of the desired information without any necessity for his breaking 
the seal. On this head the Post Master of Lower Scinde says: — “ Those letters refused 
“or unknown are all scrawled over in different hieroglyphics independent of the 
“ English direction, and when opened for the purpose of discovering the sender, in 
“ nine cases out of ten the writing cannot be deciphered or there is no signature. 
“ We never see a native letter which has been prepaid, refused.” 

152. And thirdly, by parties on a long journey posting, at each Post Town on 
their route, an empty cover directed to the person whom they wisli to inform of their 
progress. This is sent bearing postage, with the intention of its being refused by the 
addressee, the handwriting of the address, and the post mark on the cover, having 
given all the information that was intended of the writer’s arrival at a particular 
stage of his journey. 

153. The public arc also themselves the sufferers from the bearing postage 
Frauds practised on the «ystem, and unless under tlie most vigilant eye, extortions are 

pubUc through bearing practised by the delivering peons on the ignorant and unwary, 

almost beyond belief. The Post Master of Lower Scinde in 
his report to the Bombay Commissioner says; — “ Peons will always endeavour to 
“ extort money by saying the postage is more than it really is, or under a 
“ threat of delivering letters late ; for the first mentioned offence, I have dismissed 
“ three men, and for the second, one.” And a late Post Master of Trichinopoly, 
when reporting to Government the result of an enquiry into the state of that 
Office said : — “ In many instances, in the progress of the present enquiry, I have 
“ found the postage marked on letters altered, the figure 1 changed into a 2 and 2 into 
“ 4.” This could not happen if there were no postage to demand on the delivery of a 
letter. 

154. But the evil does not rest even here, and we have evidence to show that 

Frauds practised on the Government is defrauded by its oum servants, from the 
Government by Us ownser- impossibility of exercising any adequate check on the subor- 

dinatc servants of the Post Office. Bearing letters have ever 
afforded a most productive source of peculation. All Post Masters are found to admit 
that the postage on letters sent bearing, from one Mofussil Office to another, may be 
systematically misappropriated with impunity, and that however numerous and com- 
plicated may be the nominal checks, there is practically none at all. In the frauds, 
which accident has brought to light, the loss of postage has in no case been less than 
20, and in some as much as 100 per cent, on the collections. As instances in point, 
we may refer to the discovery of some extensive frauds which led to the entire change 
of the Office establishment at Trichinopoly, and to a Commissioned Officer being tem- 
porarily placed at its head, when the immediate increase of the collections by about 20 
per cent, served to show the extent of former peculation ; and to the sudden death of 

R 
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the Dawk Mooiishoe at \’iziiiiiagrain which led to the discovery of a private and true 
account of the postage collected on bearing letters, from which it appeared that the 
accounts transmitted for some time previous to the head Office, and according to which 
the collections were remitted, were about 26 per cent, below the truth. In further illus- 
tration of the evils of the present system we may quote the remarks of the late Post 
lilaster of the Deccan, who says with special reference to bearing letters : — “ No checks 
“ whatever exist on the collections made by the out station clerks being brought to 
“ account, nor can any be effected. Three years’ fruitless attempts to control the receipts 
“ of 10 subordinate offices, have convinced me on this point. In the case of the Kirkee 
“ clerk I endeavoured to account for the extraordinary falling off in the collections 
“from rupees 209-10-6 in one month, to rupees 114-6 in the month following; the 
“ cantonment was a fixed one, and no departures had taken place ; the impracticability 
“ of tracing letters was then clearly established, the only result of the enquiry being 
“to raise the collections to rupees 191-12-6 or more than 100 per cent. 


155. Compulsory prepayment of postage might in rare instances cause inconve- 

Cascs in which compul- individual, desirous of posting an urgent letter, 

sofy prepayment would be but without the means of prepayment immediately at hand, 
a hardship. occasionally be a hardship to the very poorest classes of 

the community ; and families in the Mofussil, supported, as many of them are, by a 
single member in service at the Presidency, might sometimes be unable to prepay the 
postage on a letter, written for the purpose of procuring funds for their future support. 
These are, however, extreme cases, on account of which it would not bo necessary to 
delay the cxactment of a great public good. To the public generally the abolition of 
bearing letters would be decidedly advantageous; for although all would have to pay 
for letters sent, all would receive their letters free, and all would participate in the 
increased celerity with which the business of the Post Office would be conducted. 


156. Were the present system of weighing, charging, stamping and receipting 
every letter in the presence of the party posting it, at an end, 
^ and the whole business of posting a letter confined to dropping 

it througli a slit in the lid of a box, the duties within the office 
Avould be so simplified as to render it easy to afford the public additional facilities for 
posting letters at a later hour without any hindrance to the punctual dispatch of the 
mails. But it would be in the deliveiy of letters that the system of prepayment would 
effect the greatest saving of time. It was stated before the Select Committee of the 
House of Commons by an Officer of the London Post Office that he had ascertained by 
the actual experiment of delivering post paid letters by separate carriers distinct from 
charged letters, that nearer two-thirds than one half the time was saved, and there can 
be no doubt that in this country the saving would be at least equally great, and that 
the delivering peons’ duties would be far more expeditiously performed when confined 
to dropping each letter at its destitiation, and proceeding at once on his course, than 
when, having postage to collect, he is delayed at every house by the dilatorincss so 
peculiarly characteristic of the inhabitants of India. 
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157. The Post Masters General of Bengal and the North-West Provinces are both 
in favor of discouraging unpaid letters, and Mr. Tayler recommends that prepayment 
should be made compulsory in all cases. “ The Post Office,” he observes, “ would be 
“ paid for all the work it does in advance, and not subjected, as on the present system 
“ it is, to the labor and expense of receiving, registering, conveying and attempting 
“ to deliver many thousands of letters with no other result than the obligation of carry- 
“ ing them back again and again, “ The collection of bearing postage is a great 
“ cause of delay in delivery which would be obviated if prepayment were compulsory.” 
The residents in the Burra Bazar of Calcutta complain that, in consequence of the peons 
having to collect bearing postage, the morning delivery docs not take place in that 
quarter until 12 o’clock. One of the peons of the Calcutta General Post Office states 
that he has to wait five minutes at least and sometimes a quarter of an hour or more 
before he can get payment for a bearing letter. Another peon states that it takes con- 
siderably more time to deliver a bearing than a paid letter. A paid letter is delivered 
at once without trouble, but bearing letters cannot be delivered until the postage is 
paid, and it takes sometime to settle the payment of the postage due on each letter. 
The number of unclaimed covers, which accumulated in the Office of the Post Master 
General of the North-West Provinces during the year 1849, was 31,690, of which 3,795 
were post paid letters, 27,014 unpaid letters, and 887 unpaid newspapers. The postage 
on the two last items was rupees 3,9 13-2-G. In Bengal the number of unclaimed letters, 
which accumulated during the first quarter of the same year, was 5,864, of which 1,007 
were paid and free letters, 4,282 unpaid letters, and 575 unpaid newspapers. The 
postage on the two last items was rupees 623-7-0. The total annual sum lost by 
bearing letters in the two divisions of the Bengal Presidency may be taken at nipees 
6,406-14-6. 


158. In Madras the opinions collected were in favor of a .system of prepayment 
by stamps; a majority, though not a large one, ]>eing against making prepayment 
compulsory. 

159. Mr. Ravenscroft, the Post Master General of Bombay, states : — “ An opi- 
“ nion is generally prevalent amongst Postal authorities that compulsory prepayment 
“ ought to be insisted on, and that the use of stamps would be far preferable. In this 
“ opinion I quite concur. The adoption of the prepayment system will bring into 
“ the Treasury postage on an immense number of letters which now escape.” 

“ As compulsory prepayment may operate in many instances as a bar to corres- 
“ pondcnce, it will be for the consideration of Government, whether, as a matter of 
“ expediency, it should be left optional, as is the case in England, to parties to prepay 
“ or not; those letters posted “ bearing” being charged double postage according to 
“ weight. My own impression is, that such option ought not to be allowed. The 
“ difficulty of collecting postage is inconceivable; it is troublesome to reali.se even 
“ from Europeans, but the difficulty is increased a hundrod-f»)ld in respect to 
“ Natives.” 
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“ I think it right here to mention that the adoption of the prepayment system 
will tend greatly to simplify work, and to prevent the great and unnecessary delay 
“ which now too often takes place in the delivery of letters, owing to the difficulty of 
“ realising the postage.” 


merit. 


160. One objection which has been urged to prepayment is that it retiders a 
letter less secure; and this supposed insecurity is two-fold, the 
Objections to f repay- one before it reaches the Post Office, and the other subsequent 
to its being posted. The first kind of insecurity is greatly 
Overruled. diminished by the substitution of stamps for money; the 

second is based on the erroneous idea that the Post Office peons would be able with 
impunity to destroy letters, on which having no postage to collect, they might wish to 
save themselves the trouble of delivering. A peon would save himself no trouble by 
passing over one house in his beat if he had to proceed still further, and as his missing 
all the houses in any particular quarter, by which alone he would save himself trouble, 
would lead at once to complaint and detection, it is not to be supposed that the attempt 
would ever be made. It has not been stated by any person who has been consulted in 
the course of our enquiry that letters are lost from this cause, nor have wc any reason 
to believe that the practice exists. 


161. It is impossible, however, to foresee what might be the immediate effect of 

The result of a sudden suddcn withdrawal of the option which the public now 
resort to compulsory pre- have of Sending their letters bearing postage. At present 57 
payment uncertam. entire chargeable correspondence of India is 

*Unpiiid, aisos’ieo sent bearing;* and it is not to be expected that any amount 
10118 703 forethought could prevent in every individual case 

“ inconvenience and dissatisfaction, and hence injury in some 
shape to the Postal revenue, if the whole of the correspondence of the country had, 
from a certain date, to be sent prepaid. It is by no means certain that the immediate 
effect of compulsory prepayment in all cases, even when combined with a great reduc- 
tion of the rates of postage, would not be to prevent persons from writing letters which 
otherwise they would write. Many of the Post Masters who have been consulted, con- 
sider that the withdrawal of the option which the public now enjoy would lead to a 
dimi nution of correspondence, and a portion of the public is averse to its disconti- 
nuance. We are also apprehensive that the supply of stamps may, at all events at 
first, and in the minor offices, be sometimes insufficient, and as we could not recommend 
that under these circumstances there should be a cessation, however temporary, of the 
functions of the post, it becomes necessary to devise some means by which, under such 
circumstances, the department may be secured from loss, and the public from 
inconvenience, with the least possible infringement of the principle of avoiding 
money payment. To allow letters to go free when stamps are not procurable at 
any given Post Office would open a wide door to fraud on the part of the 
subordinate functionaries of the department, and is otherwise an objectionable 
expedient. 
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162. We have already said that it would be desirable, if possible, to discontinue 
money payments altogether, and although we consider the circumstances of India to be 
unadapted to a sudden and immediate adoption of a compulsory prepayment by stamps, 
we are desirous of approaching as near as may be practicable to the attainment of the 
desired end. The public in England have a choice of three courses on posting a Mter; 

to send it bearing double postage, to put a stamp upon it, or to 

charged^double*^* ^ ^ prcpay it in money. We propose to take one step in advance 

of this, to limit the choice to the two former, and to disallow 
the prepayment in money, under any circumstances whatever. All the arguments that 
weigh in favor of a compulsory prepayment in stamps, apply, although with diminished 
force, to the limited scheme we propose. It will diminish the bulk of the accounts now 
kept in every office, it will render letters less liable to be destroyed for the sake of the 
prepaid postage, it will simplify and accelerate the business of the Post, and will pave 
the way for the final introduction of the full measure of reform — the compulsory pre- 
payment in stamps alone. 

163. Keeping that desired end in view, and with the intention of bringing the sy.s- 
tem of money payments within the narrowest bounds, we recommend the adoption of 
the rule followed in England, of charging with double postage every bearing letter, and 
of doubling the postage remaining due on those letters which have been sent with in- 
sufficient stamps; doing away with the rule which now makes deficient postage recover- 
able from the party through whose negligence the under charge has occurred. The 
practical consequence of this rule, if combined with the low uniform rate of single 
postage that we have recommended, will bo that prepaid letters will bear the half anna 
rate, and unpaid letters the anna rate. The practice of sending unpaid letters Avill be 
discouraged probably to the same extent as in Engand, and at the same time those to 
whom prepayment is inconvenient will be enabled to write at a very moderate charge 
to their correspondents. 


Ohjection, 


1 64. The only objection to be made to this proposition is, that as we have ad- 
mitted that the supply of stamps at the outset may occasionally 
run short, we are not justified in recommending the adoption 
of a plan by which the public may be punished when the fault rests solely with the 
department. It will be admitted that the Government has a perfect right to make an 
extra charge on bearing letters in consideration of the extra trouble they cause to the 
department, giving the public the power of avoiding the extra payment by affixing 
stamps on all letters ; but it will be said that the State has no right to make the extra 
charge, if by failing to supply stamps on demand, it forces the public to send their 
letters bearing, allowing them no choice in the matter. We at once admit the full 


Objection answered. 


force of the objection, and can reply to it only by showing that 
a difficulty attends the question in every point of view, and 
that in a choice of evils we have selected the one which appears the least. There are 
four courses open to adoption ; 1st, the compulsory use of stamps in all cases, and the 
refusal of bearing letters, to which the objection made above applies with increased 

S 
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force, as it would be a greater hardship to refuse letters altogether, than to convey them 
at a double charge of postage ; 2nd, to give an option to prepay either in money or by 
stamps, which would render the introduction of stamps almost inoperative, as well as 
still continue the risk attending letters prepmd in money ; an objection equally ap- 
plicable to the third course, that of giving an option either to make use of stamps 
or to send letters bearing single postage ; and 4th, the plan we have above recommend- 
ed for adoption. 

165. Mr. Riddell has recommended the levy of triple postage on unpaid letters, 
but we see no sufBicient reason for adopting a higher rate than has been found effectual 
in the United Kingdom. Those who are careless of the interests of their corres- 
pondents would not be deterred from sending their letters unpaid, by a triple, more 
than by a double rate; and both would be equally ineffectual in suppressing the par- 
ticular class of letters which are sent unpaid without any intention or expectation of 
thwr being opened. That, in fact, is an evil which cannot be prevented so long as 
unpaid letters are received under any conditions, and the Government can only look 
for its prevention, to the adoption of a low rate of postage, which will remove the 
existing inducement to such practices. On the other hand, triple postage would be 
an unnecessary hardship in many cases, and is not warranted by the principle on 
which a double charge is justified, namely, as a remuneration for the additional trouble 
which the receipt and delivery of an unpaid letter unavoidably causes. 


166. From the rule which we have above recommended for the levy of double 
, . postage on letters not prepaid by a stamp, must be excepted, 

hiXCCVt'lOtiSm ^ ^ 

all letters coming from Ceylon, and by sea from ports not 
within the territories of the East India Company, and all foreign steam letters, on 
both of which classes of correspondence, as prepayment is not possible, double postage 
on delivery cannot fairly be demanded. Wc would also exempt newspapers from the 
double charge of postage in cases in which they are not prepaid, as neither the present 
rates, nor an uniform rate of 2 annas if adopted, are low enough to justify us in pro- 
posing a measure which would have the effect of throwing the charge in the first 
instance on the proprietors. 


167. Under its proper head we have considered the postage to be levied on all 
steam letters from the United Kingdom, or elsewhere, and as regards steam postage on 
letters sent from India to the United Kingdom, it will be sufficient for the Government 
of India to declare that prepayment, if made at all, shall be made by stamps, 
leaving to Her Majesty’s Government the adoption in England of whatever measures 
they may think desirable on the arrival of the letter there. 

V. Franking. 

168. The next question to be discussed is that of Franking; and in considering 
this branch of the subject, it will be convenient to divide it into the three descriptions 
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of frank at present admitted by Law ; viz., privileged Wanting; Soldiers, Sepoys 
and Sailors’ letter franks; and Official franks. 

169. The Officers of the Department are almost unanimous in their opinion that 
the privilege of franking is abused; they are in favor o'f the 
^ gjjtire abolition of privileged franking; but are divided as to 

the expediency of continuing Soldiers and Sepoys’ franks; and 
with respect to official franking the general impression seems to be that it should, if 
possible, be placed under some restriction, either by the use of Service stamps or 
nominal payment of postage, and that steps should be taken to reduce the bulk and 
weight of official correspondence. 

Opinion of Pbst Master 170. Mr. Riddell’s opinion on the subject of official 

General N. fV, Provinces, privileged franking may be quoted at length : 

“ The privilege of franking Official documents is undoubtedly abused, but I have 
“ no data on which to estimate the loss from this abuse ; a low rate of postage would 
“ probably correct it, except in the case of Sepoys’ letters, and for them I think the 
“ Commanding Officers should be made personally responsible.” 

“ The power of franking Official documents, must, I think, remain with Public 
“ Officers; but the number empowered to frank might be diminished; the tendency 
“ at present is to increase the number of franking officials.” 

“ It is impossible for the Post Office to limit or check the weight of Official 
“ packets. Were the heads of the several Departments to give attention to the subject, 
“ much might be done, but without their aid I expect little or no result from any 
“ orders which Government may issue. 

“ The Post Office ought itself to set the example, and I have turned my attention 
“ to the reduction of the weight of Post Office packets.” 

“ Few people have any idea of the weight added to the mails by useless trans- 
“ mitting letters and blank Monthly Returns. I remember being told by an Officer 
“ that he had to send monthly quintuple copies of a Return which was usually blank.” 

“ I do not think the pa 3 rment of a fixed monthly allowance would check the 
“ weight of Service packets.” 

“ The allowance would probably be made over to the head clerk ; if it were 
“ sufficient, or left a profit, nothing would be said; if it were insufficient a statement 
“ would be sent up showing the weight of the covers dispatched and the postage 
“ charged on them, and the excess charge would be allowed as a matter of course.” 
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“ The truth is that the only persons who can cheek or diminish the weight of 
“ Service packets are the heads of Departments; the orders given by them are the 
“ cause of their subordinates sending unnecessary Returns blank or in duplicate and 
“ triplicate.” 

“ If an uniform rate of postage is adopted, there will be no difficulty in doing as 
“ the Post Office in England do, and charging each Department with the weight of 
“ its correspondence.” 

171. Messrs. Tayler and Bennett arc in favor of the entire discontinuance of the 
privilege of franking both private and official, and are of opitiion that it is now exten- 
sively abused. 

172. Iilr. BroAvn says: — “ Under this head I Avould urge the discontinuance of 

“ the privilege accorded to certain high functionaries of send- 
Madras Post Stouter u receiving thcir private letters and packets by letter 

CeneraVs optnion. rm i ^ 

“ post, free of postage. Though uitended as an exclusive pri- 
“ vilege dependent on position, it has not been considered in that light. The construc- 
“ tion put by the Post Office, borne out by the decision of the Government of India on 
“ Section XXVIII. Act XVII. of 1837, has been repeatedly called in question by these 
“ parties, who have maintained that they have a right to exemption from postage not 
“ only on their letters, but on their banghy parcels of whatever Aveight. 

“ The privilege, if still sanctioned, should be distinctly limited to Official com- 
“ munications.” 

“ Correspondence connected Avith the Public Service, and heavy parcels from 
“ every department in the State, are transmitted free by post, and the expense attending 
“ their conveyance should equitably be borne by the several departments Avhich have 
“ occasion to transmit them. It seems unfair that they should be sent free through 
“ the Post. I Avould recommend that each Government Office should h debited Avitli 
“ its OAvn postal charges, or that it should use stamps to the requisite value.” 

173. Mr. Ravenscroft writes: — “ Under this system, letters (and even papers and 

“ parcels) from and to certain privileged functionaries and pub- 
te^Ge^alof^^^ap^*' “ Institutions are alloAved to pass free of postage. A more 

“ objectionable system or one more greatly abused never existed.” 

“ If the State desires to favor particular individuals or Institutions, it should be 
“ done by means of a donation in money, and not at the expense of the Postal Depart- 
“ ment by allowing their correspondence to pass free of postage. Practically, such a 
“ system has the effect of taxing the mercantile and the poor and industrious classes 
“ that a few priAuleged persons better able to pay than any other class of the com- 
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“ munity, and public institutions, such as the Civil, Militaiy and Naval Funds, which 
“ ought to be able to pay, may escape taxation.” 

“ The Franking system no longer exists in England. I advocate most strongly 
“ and without hesitation, its immediate and total abolition throughout India.” 

“ With respect to Service letters I have to remark that no check that can possibly 
“ be devised will prevent private letters from being occasionally enclosed under Official 
“ covers, if Official functionaries are inclined to defraud the State in that way. 
“ The only plan for the Government to adopt is to denounce such a practice, 
“ and threaten to inflict a severe penalty on parties who may be discovered so 
“ offending.” 

“ It occurs to me, as it has occurred to others, that a postage stamp might be 
“ affixed on all Official letters, the public functionaries accounting monthly for the same, 
“ precisely in the same way that they would account for public money. I am not aware 
“ that there is any objection to this plan, and if green be the color of the stamp, (and 
“ with iHigard to device the simple word “ Free” ought to be sufficient) I do not see 
“ that it would in any way clash with the stamp on paid letters.” 

“ The only remaining point for consideration in this communication is the taxation 
“or otherwise of letters for Soldiers and Sailors serving in Her Majesty’s and the 
“ Ilon’ble Company’s Services in India. At present all these letters are allowed to go 
“ ‘ Free,’ and it may perhaps be considered politic to continue the privilege. I would 
“ restrict it, however, as respects Soldiers, to those actually going with their Regiments ; 
“ and as regards Sailors to those actually serving on board ship. There are many 
“ Soldiers and Sailors borne on the strength of both Sendees, who are employed away 
“ from their Regiments and vessels on a variety of staff duties, and who from the 
“ increased emoluments which they get for those duties, ought to be able to pay postage 
“ on their letters.” 

174. In respect to the first division of our subject, viz. Privileged Franking ; 

„ . .. certain high functionaries, in this country, and in England con- 

nected with the administration of this country, have the pri- 
vilege conceded to them by Section XXVIII. of the Post Office Act (No. XVII. of 

Vide Section LXI. of 1837), and the same privilege has been extended under the pro- 
the Rules of 30 th August visions of Section XXIX, by the Governor General in Council, 

to the Governors of Foreign Settlements in India, of “ sending 
“ and receiving all letters and packets by letter post, free of postage, and of sending 
“ and receiving letters and packets by banghy on the Public Service, free of postage.” 

_ . . This privilege is subjected to no restriction whatever, as to the 

Fnvuege unrestneted. , « , . , ’ 

number of letters or packets to be sent or received free of post- 
age every day; nor is it necessary for the party making use of it, to write the date 
on the letter or packet, or specify the name of the post town, or place, where he then 

T 
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is; and moreover, it is not declared necessary that the letter or packet so franked, 
should be on the concerns of the party franking, nor indeed that it should be his own 
letter. As far as the wording of the Act is concerned, there is no illegality in 
franking any number of blank covers, to be made use of, and posted at any 
Post Office in India by another party, at any time during the enjoyment of the 
privilege. 


175. It seems to be a generally received opinion among Post Office authorities, 
that Privileged Franking is made use of, to an extent, and in a 
• ^ ^ manner, not intended by the Government when it was allowed 

to be continued. The Post Master General of Bombay, in 
allading to this subject states : — “ I have reason to suspect and do believe that it (privi- 
“ Icged franking) is abused most grossly every day. In proof of this I beg to quote a 
“remarkable case which occurred some years ago at Poona. A member of the privi- 
“leged class being about to leave that place where his family was located, left with 
“ them, a large number of envelopes, bearing his frank, and these were used by 
“ members of his family in correspondence with private friends at Bombay and else- 
“ where. Even in the present day many of the privileged class frank letters from 
“ their friends to their friends, and some even have gone so far as to frank their 
“ servants’ letters. It is not an uncommon practice for overland letters to be sent 
“ from the interior to the office in such a manner, that is, under a frank, as to escape 
“ taxation.” 


17C. The question however for our consideration, at present, is not, we appre- 

jtsabolUionrecommendal privilege, as it at present exists, is or is not 

liable to be made use of to an extent not contemplated by the 
legislature; in that case, the propriety of placing it under further restrictions would 
come under discussion. But the discontinuance of all such immunities and privileges 
in England forces on our attention the question whether there is any necessity for 
their being any longer preserved in this countiy and whether, now that at home the 
highest Personage in the Realm has to pay postage, there arc any good reasons, 
either of justice or expediency, why every person in India, from the liighest to the 
lowest, should not be subjected to charge for the conveyance of his private 
correspondence. 

177. The Committee which assembled in 183(5, at a time when Parliamentary 
Opinion of former PoH fra^^J^ng was stiU permitted in England, strongly advwated 
Office Committee at to pri- in their Report, dated 14th December 1836, the abolition of 
vUeged letters. privilege in this country. Whatever reasons may at that 

tune have induced the Government to hesitate to follow their recommendation, there 
can, we conceive, be no question as to the propriety of recalling the privilege, now 
that an uniform low rate of postage is, we hope, about to be introduced into this 
country, and all such immunities have ceased to exist elsewhere. 
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178. Wo would still draw the distinction, contended for by the Committee of 

Exemption frmn actual between letters on the Public Service, and private letters ; 

payment of postage^ when and while we advocate the withdrawal of the privilege of 
on the Jhtblte Service. sending and receiving private letters free of postage, we would, 
at the same time, take care to secure to such of the high functionaries in question, as 
require to correspond on the Public Service, the right of doing so without charge tt) 
themselves, by continuing to them the same authority, to send their Official letters, 
■without actual payment of postage, as may be sanctioned in the case of Service letters 
in general. 

179. Sections L. to LV. of the Rules passed by the Governor General of India in 
2nd. Soldiers and Sailors Council under date 30th August 1837, define the privileges at 

Franked Letters. present enjoyed by Soldiers and Sepoys, in respect to letters 

liestriction not attended sent or received by letter mail. The restriction, that letters of 

this description, to entitle them to pass free of postage, must 
not exceed single, weight, appears, from the infonnation we have obtained, to be entirely 
disregarded ; and the limit practically enforced is one tolah in weight, instead of a 
quarter tolah, the present single weight, according to Schedule C. Table I. published 

by the Government of India on the 14th August 1839. Tlie 
Ihason of this. reason of this, appears to be that the Post Office has errone- 

ously continued to be guided by Schedule A. Table I. which fixed one tolah as single 
weight, although Schedule C. which fixes a quarter tolah, as the limit, was siibstitutcd 
for Table A. by the Notification of the Government of India above mentioned. 


to. 


180. That the quarter tolah, is sufficient, at any rate for the Native Army, may 

be inferred from the fact, that more than 75 per cent, of th(‘ 
The present single weight gntirc number of letters passing through the Post Office are 

SVf / It C%€Kt, 

under that Aveight, and that the great majority of tliose letters 
are Native Letters. It has been urged hoAvever, that it does not afford the same 
advantage to the European Soldier, Avho generally Avrltcs a large hand, and makes use 

of coarse heavy paper. It is not necessary for us to discuss 

Abohtum <f the privilege ^y|^ptjier this is the case or not, or Avhetlier, if it be so, as 
recommended. . , . , , , . 

Aveight IS tlie great element of cost to the de])artmcnt, it would 
not still be expedient to hold out every inducement, to make use of a light material ; 
since we are prepared to recommend the Avithdraival of the present privilege altogether. 

181. Under the present high rates of postage, considerations of a political 
nature might doubtless be urged against such a mcasui-e; nor would the fact that 
certain high functionaries connected with the Army still enjoy the privilege of sending 
and receiving private letters free of postage, be Avithout its Aveight ; but when the 
great reduction in rates of postage has put it within the poAver of all classes to parti- 
cipate in the advantages of intercommunion by letter, and the Head of the Army is 
obliged to pay the postage on his own private letters, there can be no reason Avhy the 
privilege hitherto alloAved should any longer be continued. 
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182. Not only will the introduction of an uniform low rate of postage put it 

within the means of the European and Native Soldier to corres- 
A hw rate of postage fnends, but it will, in a great many cases, even 

wore advantageous, , 70 

when coupled with the abolition of the privilege now enjoyed, 
have the effect of reducing, instead of increasing the aggregate sum paid under pre- 
sent circumstances, as postage, by the individual Sepoy; for though he may now obtain 
the frank of his Coniinanding Officer, for some of the letters he writes, those coming 
to him from his friends in his native village are subject to postage. Whenever there- 
fore a Eegiment is quartered at a distance from the part of the country from which it 
is chiefly recruited, the balance of cost, under the present system of charge for dis- 
tance, is greatly against the Sepoy. 

183. On the 19th October 1842, a Resolution was passed by the Hon’ble the 
Rule allowing letters Rr^sidetit in Council in reference to Rules 51 and 52 of the 

from relatives of Sepoys to Post Office Rules of 30th August 1837, by Avhich it was de- 
pass free. elated that “ Letters to Commissioned Native Officers and 

“ non Commissioned Officers, Privates and others borne on the Returns of the Hon’ble 
“ Company’s Army, including guides, lascars, and men of the regular corps of dooly 
“ bearers from their relatives, shall pass free of postage when addressed to the care 
“ of the Commanding Officers of the corps or detachment, provided they do not exceed 
“ single Aveight.” 

“ The number of letters to Commissioned Native Officers, Non-Commissioned 
“ Officers and Privates, entitled to be delivered free under the above rule, shall not 
“ exceed one for each man per mensem. 

This Resolution appears to have originated in a petition from certain inhabitants 
of Shajehanpore, praying that the Officer commanding at the 
^ot generally acted oh. might be authorized to frank one letter per month from 

the relatives of men of the 3rd Light Cavalry and 6th Irregular Cavalry during the 
period those corps might be serving with the Army of Reserve; and although the priAri- 
lege Avas apparently intended to be made applicable to all cases, it has never been acted 
on generally. Its existence indeed seems noAv almost unknown or forgotten ; as the 

large number of letters Avhich continue to be received bearing 
o postage and paid by all ranks of the Native Army Sufficiently 

prove. It need not therefore affect the question under discussion. 

184. Some Commanding Officers have reported that the Sepoys themselves Avill 
The cha,ige mt ufiaccept- with Satisfaction, the aboUtion of their privilege, if coupled 

able to the Sepoy in some with an uniform low rate of charge without reference to dis- 

tance, particularly if greater facilities, for posting and receiv- 
ing letters, are organized among the rural population; the only apprehension the 
Sepoys seem to entertain is that at some future time, postage may be again enhanced, 
without their present privileges being restored to them. 
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185. One great drawback to extended correspondence through the Post Office 

appears, from the replies of some of the Commanding Officers, 
difficulty and uncertainty, as well as expense in some 
cases, attending the transmission of the letters, sent by^ the 
Native Soldiery, to their respective villages and homes, after they have reached the 
nearest Post Town. But if the District Dawks be made available for the correspon- 
dence of the Public throughout India, and the facilities which it affords be extended 
to every village in every district, without additional charge in excess of the proposed 
uniform rate, this objection will, as far as our territories are concerned, be overcome. 

186. The Bengal Army, however, is largely recruited from Oude, where no means 

^ . whatever are afforded for sending letters by post, except along 
No District Posts in Oude. ..... r i r 7 ** 1 . 

the principal lines of road connecting Lucknow with Cawnporo, 
Shajehanpore, Goruckporc and Benares. There are a certain number of Hurkaras, 
called Pergunnah peons, kept up at the different Post Offices in the Province, whose 
duty it is to distribute letters in the interior as they accumulate ; but such letters 
take a considerable time in reaching their destination, owing to the insufficiency of the 
number of peons employed. A judicious extension of the means in use would 
doubtless do something to remedy the inconvenience; but any attempt to organize a 
system at all analogous to our District Dawks, could only be made through the 
intervention of the Resident, and would scarcely, we fear, be found to answer owing to 
the disinclination of the Durbar to any arrangement of the kind, and to the venality 
of those to whom its management must be entrusted. 


187. We have obtained Returns of the number of letters sent and received by 
^ ^ , , post, by most of the Regiments in India,* distinguishing those 

passing under the frank of Commanding Officers, from paid and 
53*54^Mid55 bearing covers; but it is impossible to estimate with any 

approach to accuracy what would be the financial efiect of a 
measure taking away the privilege at present enjoyed by the Army, and substituting 
the low unifonn rate we have proposed. Our Returns are, from various causes, incom- 
plete, some Commanding Officers having failed to furnish the information required 
of them, and many being unable to state the number of chargeable letters sent and 
received, owing to their being posted by the men themselves, and delivered direct to 
them, without the intervention of any Regimental authority ; but it may be assuTned 
generally that while the number of franks is given with tolerable accuracy, the number 
of chargeable letters is much under stated. The aggregate nominal postage at present 
chargeable on the franks will form no sure ground for estimating what the postage 
would be under totally different circumstances; but that the receipts would, on the 
whole, increase, seems to admit of little doubt. 


188. Many Commanding Officers have stated that at present, owing to the high 

The present high rates postage, and the want of postal communication with 

oj postage restrictive to Se- their own villages and homes, the Sepoys «send few, if any, 
pays correspondence. bearing or paid letters, confining their correspondeiicc by 

U 
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Post cliicfly to their comrades in other Regiments, with whom they can inter- 
chanwe letters under frank, and only communicating with their friends, when oppor- 
tunities occur of sending letters by private hand; their families, in like manner, 
who cannot obtain franks, regulating their correspondence with them by similar narrow 
limitL An uniform low rate of postage, coupled with extended facilities for the 
posting and delivery of letters among the rural population, would probably have the 
effect of bringing all such letters into the public Post Office. 


189. 

tuTther privileges consi- 
tred: and Aeir 
nuance advocated. 


Besides Soldiers and Sepoys’ letters, which are at present franked by Com- 
manding Officers under certain limitations, “Letters from 
dered: and their disconti- “ wives of European Soldiers addressed to their husbands, arc 

“ permitted to be franked by Officers Commanding Stations, 
Section LIV. “ Posts or Depdts.” Under the reforms we have proposed, we 

see no necessity for the continuance, of this privilege; half an anna will carry a letter 
from one end of India to the other, and this is a charge which would not press heavily 
on any class. 


190. Section LV. of the Post Office Rules provides that “ Letters received from 
“ Europe by Ship addressed to European Soldiers in India shall be forwarded free of 
“ postage, although they may not be franked, provided they do not exceed the weight 
“ of three tolahs.” This privilege, though nominally confined to letters received by 
^hip, applies in effect to steamer letters. If the plan we have proposed for taking 
consolidated postage on steamer letters be sanctioned, this practice will bo continued 
not as a privilege, but as a part of the general system of prepayment which we think it 
advisable to introduce. 


191. We propose to continue to Officers Commanding Regiments, the power to 

Correspondence respect. of 

ingFamilg Remittances C 071 . department to which they belong; and all correspondence on 
sirred as OH Public Service. subject of Family Remittances should still pass free, as 

such, without payment of actual postage, provided it does not contain any private 
letters whatever. At present, the Sepoys’ o-tvn letters on the subject are com- 
monly enclosed in the cover of the official letter; this practice should of course 
he discontinued, and such letters be sent separately as other private communi- 
cations. 


192. We come now to “Official Franks,” and with respect to them we have 

, ^ , experienced considerable difficulty in devising any scheme, 

Zrd. Official Franks. \ i i i 

which, while it will continue to Uracers employed on the service 

of the State, freedom from the charge of postage on letters sent and received by them, 
on the public business alone, will at the same time enable the Post Office to show a 
credit for the service it performs for the Government, and secure greater attention to 
economy, by preventing the mails being unnecessarily loaded with Official correspon- 
dence. 
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to continue to them the franking power; while in others, any letters, which they 
require to send by post, should rather be considered as on the private concerns of 
themselves or their office, than on the public service of the State. Of the latter des- 
cription is the correspondence of all Funds and Societies which ought certainly to con- 
tribute directly to the support of the Post Office. 

202. Again, some Officers, who enjoy the franking privilege, can have occasion 
only to address particular Officers or departments, when corresponding on pubbe 
service; these we propose accordingly to transfer from List No. I. to List No. II., 
continuing to them the privilege of sending their letters at the public charge; but 
restricting it either to their immediate superiors, or to the division or district in which 
they arc employed. List No. III., which provides for the case of Officers who have not 
the privilege of franking, having occasion to correspond on the Public Service, we pro- 
pose to expunge altogether. Such of the authorities included in it, as have to write 
frequently on official subjects, we have transferred to List No. II. The rare occasions, 
on which the others could be called on to send official letters by post, seemed to us 
not to stand in need of special provision ; they might, we think with propriety, be left 
to pay the very small postage, which, under an uniform rate, would be leviable on 
such communications. 


203. We have prepared revised lists of the authorities to whom we would con- 
tinue the privilege, for the approval of Government. These 
lists should be printed both in English and the Native languagef*^ 
of the district, and kept in all Post Offices. The present lists 
of persons authorised to frank are, for the most part, not under- 
stood or attended to by Post Office subordinates ; their practice 
in some cases being to admit as free every letter with the sig- 


Itfivised Lists submitted. 

Appendix B, No. 2. 

To he printed in the Eng^ 
iish and Vernacular /aw- 
guages. 


nature of an European Officer, without reference to his being empowered to frank or not. 


204. The great number of covers, which must still necessarily pass through the 
System of charging, and Office without actual payment of postage wo^ unless a 

accounting for postage fur- very considerable expense for establishment be incyl^ed for the 
^ purpose, preclude the possibility of the nominal postage 

accounts of each office, being checked by the Post Office. All that will be possible^ is 
for the department to keep an account of the weight and postage of Official letters and 
parcels posted for dispatch ; which might be rendered monthly either to the Post Master 
General or to the Accountant, with the monthly cash account, and a general state- 
ment prepared from them and submitted annually for the information of Government. 


205. Each Post Office would under this scheme, keep a book iirwhich 'should be 
entered the name of every Officer enjoying authority to send letters, &c., on the Public 
Service^ in the habit of posting his letters at that particular place ; the names being 
arranged according to the departments to which they belong. Under each name 
would be entered the number, weight, and nonunal postage of all letters and parcels 
sent to the Post Office, under the signature of each; and, at the end of the month, 
an account of nominal postage chargeable to each department would appear in the 

W 
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bjody of the cash account submitted either to the Post Master General or to the 
Accountant. 


206. In the Casli Account, the amount of postage due on Official covers posted 
during the month would be credited in one sum to the Post Office, and debited on the 
other side to the department to which the snithority signing them belongs; all Service 
letters posted at Police Chowkeys, or at any place where there is no regular Dawk 
Office, should in like manner be accounted for at the first Post Office at wliich they are 
received, being there debited to the account of the Officer signing them. Every letter 
and parcel should be superscribed with the word “ Service,” and also with the name of 
the Department to which the Officer sending it belongs, thus : 


Form of address on Ser- 
vice Letters, 


Revenue Service. 

The Cotnmissioner 
of Refoeume^ 

Agra. 

Collector. 


No cover should on any account be admitted as a Service letter, unless properly attested 

with the signature of an Officer enjoying the privilege; at 
ill some Tost Offices, both English and Native letters 
are permitted to pass free of postage, under the seal of the 
Department alone, without any frank whatever. 


207. The Post Master General, or Accountant, to whom the accounts of the Post 

Office may be rendered, should prepare and lay before Govern- 
^ annual Return of the aggregate nomi nal postage charge- 

able in every Post Office against each Department, and the 
means would thus exist of ascertaining, when necessary, the fluctuations in Service 
postage throughout the country ; as well as of calling for an explanation of any great 
increase, in the charges of any particular Department or Office. 

208. ^^ifter a full consideration of the whole question in all its bearings, we have 

come to the opinion, an opinion in which we are supported by 
views of those most competent to form a correct judgment, 
that nothing beyond this mere approximation to a check Avill be 
feasible; any system by which the postal expenditure of all the various DeiJartrnents 
and offices under Government, could be subjected to actual examination and check, 
would not only involve a very complicated system of accounts and correspondence, 
but bring under discussion, the difficult and comprehensive question of the feasibility 
of re ducing the number and -tadk of Official letters an d Returns; a subject beyond the 
scope 01 our enquiri^jind on which therefore, Wl)ave fo rborne to enter. 

209. We add however a few suggestions of a general nature connected with 

_ this part of the subject, the adoption of which will tend consi- 

Further suggestions. ^ . 

derably towards the important end of reducing the bulk 
and weight of the mails. 
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1st . — Quarter sheets of paper sliould bo used on all occasions, when the commu- 
nication is sufficiently concise to be contained in them ; unless 

Smaller sized paper to matters of sufficient importance to be permanently retained 
he used in some cases. ^ r j 

on record. Such letters, as well as all accounts, pcrigdical 
Returns, and Statements, might be sent under a binder, or short cover open at the ends, 
in the same manner as newspapers, and not in an envelope ; and a lighter descrip- 
tion of paper used for the covers of letters. 

2nd . — The Section XIII. of the Draft* Act, which enacts 
that “ where there is a banghy established on a line of road, 
“ no person should be entitled to demand that any letter or 
“ packet exceeding 12 tolahs in w'eight, shall be conveyed by 
“ the letter post on that line of road should be strictly 
enforced with respect to Official correspondence; the only relax- 
ation permitted, being when the party sending the letter, 
certifies upon it in writing, under his full signature, that the contents are of an emer- 
gent nature, in the following terms ; 

“ I do hereby certify that it is essentially requisite for the good of the Public 
“ Service that this packet, exceeding 12 tolahs in weight, should be sent by letter maih 
“ and not by banghy.” 

It should be the duty of the Officer to whom such packet is addressed to bring to 
the notice of the Post Master General, for the infonnation of Government, any instance 
in which such certificate has been made use of without sufficient cause. 


Letters exceeding 12 to • 
lahs to be sent by Banghy. 

* Appendix B, No. 1. 

Except under certain cir- 
cumstanceSy and when duly 
certified. 


ord . — We further propose to make the sending a private 
valelcL^r letter, \mdcr an Official cover, a penal offence; punishable by 

a fine of mpees 50 in each case. 


Ath . — At present many Official letters, which Officers of Government Address to 

Letters not strieth/ on another, are not on the Service of the State, but on the 

Publit; Service to be subject private busincss of individuals ; such as advices of drafts being 
to postage. granted; commissions to take evidence in civil suits, applica- 

tions for leave of absence, or for appointments, &c. &c. These should in all cases be 
made subject to the payment of postage, the party requiring the {ujcomniodation 
enclosing the necessary stamp to cover the expense of postage, or incurring the double 
charge on an unpaid letter. 

JSth . — Official Gazettes, intended for transmission by post, should be lightened as 
far as possible ; with this object, tlie dawk impression should 
poXTli^h^y"^* contain only subjects of general imimrtance; and notices of 

mere local interest should bo printed in a supplement for 
circulation at the Presidency only. The Vernacular Gazette, translations of the Acts 
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of the Government of India, or other matters intended for Native readers in the 
Mofussil, should be sent by banghy instead of by letter mail. 

VI.-- General Management. 


210. On the several points included under this head which have appeared 
to demand special notice, each Comnussioner has prepared a separate memoran- 
dum which will be found among the papers in the Appendix.* 
and 8^^***"** ^ proceed to notice those in respect to which a general 

plan, applicable to the whole of India, may with advan- 
tage be adopted, and the present varjdng practice of the several Presidencies 
assimilated. 


211. The first point to which we shall refer is the position of the Post Masters 
General of Bengal, Madras and Bombay with respect to the 
Post Offices, or, as they are called, the General Post Offices, at 
the Presidency Towns. At present, each Post Master General, 
in addition to the general control which he exercises over the 
whole Post Office Department, retains special charge of the 
Presidency Post Office; while the Deputy Post Master General is in the position of an 
Assistant to the Post Master General, the nature and extent of his duties and respon- 
sibilities not being clearly defined, and being at any time liable to change at the discre- 
tion of his superior. 


Separation of the func~ 
Hons of the Post Master 
General from those of Post 
Master of a Presidency 
town. 


212. The particular inconveniences arising from this arrangement are referred to 
at length in our separate memorandums; but it may be stated 
generaUy that attention to the details of any particular office 
is incompatible with an efficient administration of the depart- 
ment, and that, so long as both duties are vested in the same persons, it cannot be 
expected that either will be discharged so satisfactorily as if the two were entirely sepa- 
rate, and each Officer held responsible for the performance if his own. It will almost 
invariably be found that under the present system if the Post Master General be a 
zealous public servant the Deputy occupies the position of a ministerial Officer, and that 
if the contrary be the case, the business may be conducted in the name of the Post 
Master General, but the whole labor devolves upon the Deputy. 


213. The advantage attending an entire separation of the functions of Post Mas- 
ter General from those of a local Post Master is exemplified in 
^^6 North-West Provinces, where, owing chiefly to that circiim- 
is not dirastly connected stance, but partly also, it may be added, to local peculiarities, 
vnth any Pott Office. ^ judicious selection of Post Masters General, the Post 

Office hfl.a been better administered, and made to conduce more to the convenience of 
Government and of the public, than in any other part of India. 
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Post Masters General 
should travel and inspect 
Post Offices and lines of 
road as frequently as pos^ 
sible. 


214. We recommend therefore that the office of Post Master General be entirely 

separated from that of Post Master at the three Presidency 
UlMtoTGew^to be towns, and that, instead of Deputy Post Masters General, there 
Masten of tfle Prerideney appointed Post Masters respectively of Calcutta, Madras and 

Bombay, subordinate to the Post Master General like all 
other Post Masters. All ministerial officers in the Presidency Post offices should be 
nominated by the Post Master, subject to the confirmation of the Post Master General. 

215. It is of great importance that the Post Masters General should travel along 
the lines of post road and visit the several Post Offices under 
their control as frequently as possible. This essential part of a 
Post Master General’s duty does not appear to have been satis- 
factorily performed, except in the North-West Provinces, where 
the Post Master General, unhampered by any local engagements, 

is enabled to visit almost every Post Office throughout his extensive jurisdiction in the 
course of the year. In Bengal and Bombay, the Post Masters General make occasional 
tours of inspection. In the former Presidency the number of Post Offices visited on 
each occasion is extremely small, and there arc several offices, incl uding so me at no 
great distance from Calcutta, which have not been inspected for many years. In both 
Presidencies the inspection has not been so searching or co mplete as might have been 
desired. In Madras the Post Master General docs not seem even to be expected to 
leave the Presidency town, and in Bombay it is only since 1847 that personal inspection 
of the Post Offices in the interior has been required from the head of the department. 
During their absence from Head-quarters on a tour of inspection, the Post Masters 
General should be required to submit brief weekly diaries of their proceedings to supe- 
rior authoi’ity. 

Present allowances of 216. Tlie salaries of the several Post Masters General 

Post Masters General. jjj.q follows : — 


Bengal . — Rupees 24,000 a year, with a ti’avelling allowance of rupees 300 a 
month while absent from the Presidency. 

North-West Provinces . — Rupees 16,800 a year, witli a fixed allowance of 
rupees 2,400 a ycai’, for travelling expenses. 


Madras.— Rupees 28,000 a year. 

Bombay . — Rupees 24,000 a year, with an allowance of rupees 10 a day while 
actually travelling. 


217. We should recommend that the salary of each of the four Post Masters 
General be fixed at rupees 24,000 a year, with an allowance 
Proposed allowanc . rupccs 10 a day while actually travelling. Thei’e seems no 

reason why the salary of the Post Master General of Madras should be higher than those 
of Bengal or Bombay, and on the other hand a salary of less than rupees 24,000 
would not be commensurate with the duties and position o f an offi egr at the head of an 
important d^artment. in any one of those^Tmee Presidencies. In the North-West 
Provinces, the office of Post Master General, in respect to extent of territory, number 

X 
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of offices, and amount and variety of business, is considerably more arduous and res- 
ponsible than in any of the otlier Presidencies, and the Officer who fills it ought not, we 

think, to I’eceive a lower remuneration than 
the others.* In the North-West Provinces 
alone has the income derived from postage, 
exceeded the expenses of the department, 
and the State has also derived a consider- 
able profit from the llullock trains and Pas- 
senger carriages, the management of which rests with the Post Office. The travelling 
allowance of rupees 10 a day is that now fixed for Bengal and Bombay. It is a liberal 
but certainly not an excessive allowance for the purpose. A smaller amount would 
fre( 2 ucntly be found insufficient to reimburse expense actually incurred, and it is not 
desirable that the Post IMasters General should bo discouraged from frequent travel by 
the apprehension of pecuniary loss. 


* Note. — Thu salary of tlio Post hListor General of 
tlie North-West Proviiiees was raist^il by the Goveni- 
luenl of Iiulia in 1849 to rn|)ees a4,000 u year, iiu;lu<liiio 
travelling allowanee; but the llon’ble Court «lisullowctl 
the arrangement in eoiisecjiieuee of the junior standing 
in the Service of the Oflieer appointed to the situation, 
and beeaiise tlio iiierease was allowed without the lion* 
orablo Court’s previous saiietion. 


Present alimvances of 
Deyuly J’ost Ahtslers (i cue- 
rat. 


218. The present Deputy Post ]\Iastcrs General arc re- 
munerated as follows : — 


Bengal . — Rupees 8,400 a year and apartments in the General Post Office. 

Bombay . — Rupees 6,000 a year and apartments in the General Post Office. 
But the present incumbent also draws a personal allowance of rupees 
1,200 a year for services in other departments, which is not cliargcd to 
the Post Office. He is also excused from residing in the General Post 
Office and receives rupees 1,800 a 3 ’^car as house rent instead. 

Madras . — Rupees 4,800 a year and apartments in the General Post Office. 

219. In the place of these Officers we have proposed to appoint Post Masters of 

„ . „ the three Presidency towns, subicet only to the same control by 

Proposed allowances. 

the 1 ost Master General as ho exercises over other Officers ot 
the department. Considering the position they will each hold at the head of the Post 
Office in a populous, commercial city, avc think that they ouglit not to receive a lower 
remuneration than tliat now allotted to the Deputy Post Master General of Calcutta, 
viz., rupees 8,400 a year and apartments in the General Post Office. But residence in 
the General Post Office should be made an indispensable condition of office. 

220. The designation of General Post Office is inapplicable to the Presidency 

Presidency Post Offices particularly if, as Ave propose, the olliee 

not to he General Post of Post Master General should be entirely' separated from them ; 
Offtccs 

" AVC think therefore that they should in future be designated 

the Post Offices of Calcutta, Madras and Bombay. 


221 . In the Calcutta Post Office, under the Post Master General and Deputy Post 
c a • . , . Master General, is a Superintendent on rupees 300 a month. 

Office of superintendent . ’ ^ ^ ’ 

of the Calcutta General Avho is in fact a sccond assistant to the Post Master General in 

branches of his duty, AA'hether connected AVith the Post Office 

Department in general or the Calcutta Post Office in particular. 
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and performs m|jcl^f_A(^worI^ which, under a proper distribution of business, would 
devolve either upon the Post Master General or his DeputyT'" This OflSce the Bengal 
Commissioner is of opinion may be abolished, and as no such Office is found necessary 
either at Madras or Bombay, we concur in recommending its abolition, due regard being 
had to the services and claims of the present incumbent. 


Comparative Statement 
of the number of Clerks 
employed at each General 
Post Office. 


222. The following Table shows in a comparative form 
the establishment of Clerks entertained at each Presidency 
Post Office arranged according to d(;partments. 


Depautmknts. 

Calcutta. 

Madras. 

Bombay. 

Number 

of 

Clerks. 

Salary. 

Number 

of 

Clerks. 

Salary. 

Number 

of 

Clerks. 

Salary. 

j^CCOUTltij ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• 

8 


0 

10 

3 

168 

0 


m 


1 


Oiislly ••• •••••• 

4 


0 

0 

1 

190 

0 


0 


1 


^udit^ ••• ••• ••• ••• 

0 


0 

0 

4 

90 

0 


0 


I 


Total, 

12 

622 

0 

10 

8 

448 

0 

0 

4 

360 

0 

0 

Correspondence, 

8 

317 

0 

5 

5 

231 

0 

0 

3 

99 

0 

0 

C^rieiittil, ••• ••• ••• ••• «••••• 

2 

41 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Hocord^ ••• ••• ••• ••• 

2 

45 

0 

0 

2 

45 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

JTinie Oliock, ••• ••• «••••• 

3 

61 

7 

1 

3 

75 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Total, ••• 

15 

464 

7 

6 

10 

351 

0 

0 

3 

99 

0 

0 

Ship and Steam, 

17 

574 

0 

0 

14 

442 

0 

■ 

4 

257 

i 


Pi'opuyincnt, 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

5 

235 

1 


Total, 

17 

574 

0 

0 

14 

442 

0 

0 

9 

492 



Ijottor Mail Receipt or Inward,... 

18 

576 

8 

8 

11 

230 

0 

0 

8 

262 

0 

0 

Total, 

18 

576 

8 

8 

11 

230 

0 

1 

I 

8 

262 

0 

0 

Letter Mail Dispateli or Outward, 

33 

645 

7 

6 

25 

Bi 

IR 

. 

9 

33G 

0 

0 

Postini; Department, 

0 

0 

■»]; 

0 

0 

■n 


1 

■1 

83 

0 

0 

Receiving Houses, 

6 

86 

U 

0 

8 

MBIW 


i 

■1 

80 

0 

0 

or ward, ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• 

3 

61 

o 

Ai 

0 

0 

■Hi 

D 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Total, 

42 

792 

9 

6 

33 

782 

0 

0 

17 

499 

0 

0 

Miscellaneous, 

8 

251 


Q 

1 

18 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

Bangliy, ••• 

9 

216 


K 

5 

93 

0 


4 

110 

0 

0 

Dawk Bearers, 

3 

60 


E 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Total, 

•124 

3557 

3 


82 

2364 

0 

1 

45 

1822 

0 

0 


* In tho Calcutta OontTal Ptist Oftieo U Clerks, drawing an a^rafrogato Salary of rupees 1. '>5-8-8, have been di.scliarged 
recently on the abolition of detailed registry. The ostablishiueiit now consists of 113 Clerks at an aggregate monthly i 
of rupees 3,40l-lU-(>. 
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223 . The following is a comparison of the u umber of Clerks at each Post Office 
on each grade of salary : — 



Of which the following is an Abstract : 


CUtIcs on Salaries. 

Bengal. 

Madras. 

Bombay. 

Of rs, 100 and upwards, 

9 

3 

2 

„ rs. 50 and upwards, 

5 

6 

12 

„ rs. 25 and upwards, 

30 

25 

14 

„ rs. 15 and upwards, 

46 

42 

12 

Less than Rs. 15,.. 

34 

6 

5 




Total 


24 


82 


45 
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224. In Bengal the average salary of each Clerk is rupees 28-11, in Madras 
rupees 28-12, and in Bombay rupees 40-5. The number of letters and packets dis- 
patched from each Presidency Post Office in a period of four weeks is as follows ; 



Calcutta. 

Madras. ' 

Bombay. 

Inland letters and newspapers,... 

93,894 

64,812 

86,062 

Steamer Covers, 

16,747 

1,210 

38,751 

Ship Covers, 

3,853 

2,609 

1,512 

Baii^hy Parcels, 

5,310 

2,116 

1,828 

Total, 

119,804 

70,747 

128,153 


225. Without therefore expressing an opinion as to the particular instances in 
which reduction and alteration of establishment may be practicable (a point more appro- 
priately discussed in our separate memorandums), we may remark generally that, allowance 
being made for any possible difference in the national habits of the persons employed, 
the strength of establishment found sufficient for carrying on the duties of the Post 
Office at Bombay ought, under a proper and methodical arrangement of business, to 
suffice for the same purpose at the other Presidencies. It seems probable that, in 
Bengal at least, the number of clerks employed, some of them on excessively small 
wages, must tend to impede business by the introduction of incompetent persons into 
the Office, rather than to its dispatch. 


226. If the Office of Post Master General be separated from that of Post Master 
„ , . „ at the Presidency towns, it will be desirable, for the better 

future arrangement of j y 7 


arrangement and dispatch of business, that the Presidency 
Post Offices should be divided into the following departments, 
the heads of which should be responsible direct to the Post Master. 


business at the Presidenctf 
Post Offices, 


1 . Correspondence. 

2. Account and Cash. 

3. Inland letter mail dispatch. 


4. Inland letter mail receipt. 

5. Ship and Steam. 

6. Banghy. 


227. The greater part of the correspondence which now passes through the 
General Post Office, and the business of regulating the maila 
checking the rate of travelling, and also the disposal of 
unclaimed lettei's, Avill be transferred to the Office of the Post 
Master General. The expense of an adequate Office establishment for the Post Master 
General, which ought not to exceed rupees 400 a month, may be met by a corres- 
ponding reduction in the strength of the General Post Office establishments. What- 
ever deficiency in this respect there may be in the Bombay Office, where the cstablish- 

Y 
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raent is actually, and still more comparatively, weaker than elsewhere, can be made up 
from the other Presidencies. The business of laying dawks for travellers, instead of 
forming a separate branch, should bo conducted in subordination to the head of the 
correspondence department of the Presidency Post Office. 


228. It is shown in the separate memorandums that the plan of preparing the 


Account and Cash De^ 
partment Present mode of 
preparing Post Office ac- 
counts. 


Post Office accounts in the different Presidencies is not uni- 
form. In Bengal no accounts arc prepared in the General 
Post Office except those of tlie office itself. The cash accounts 
of the Mofussll Offices are furnished direct to the Accountant 


to the Government who prepares from them, and from the Cash Account of the General 
Post Office, a general abstract of the receij)ts and disbursements of the Post Office for 
the whole Presidency, and the usual annual ledger and journal. Only a monthly 
memorandum of receipts and disbursements of each Post Office is sent to the General 
Post Office ; and these memorandums are entered in a register, but no use is made of 
them except for occasional reference, and that very rarely. 


229. In Madras and Bombay the Cash Accounts of the Mofussil Post Offices are 
submitted to the General Post Office, and are there combined in one general monthly 
account for the whole Presidency and submitted to the Accountant General. The 
ledger and journal for the year are also prepared in the General Post Office and an 
annual statement of receipts and charges is submitted by the Post Master General with 
a brief report to Government. 


230. In the North-West Provinces the Post Office Cash Accounts arc furnished 
to the Accountant to Government, by whom the general accounts are prepared. A 
copy of each Cash Account (without the vouchers) is also sent to the Post Master 
General, by whom an abstract of the receipts and disbursements is prepared and sub- 
mitted to Government with an annual report on the state of the department. 


231. It would be advisable, we think, to modify the practice of all the Presi- 

Proposed alteration in expedient that the Post Master General or 

the mode of preparing Post his establishment should be hampered with the examination 
Offioe Accounts. preparation of accounts wliich can be as well compiled, 

and which in fact are already in some cases compiled in the office of account. The 
Cash Accounts of all Post Offices should be sent direct to the Accountant to Govern- 
ment, and a general abstract of receipts and disbursements of each year should be 
prepared in the Accountant’s Office, and furnished to the Post Master General for the 
purpose of enabling him to submit an annual report upon the working of the depart- 
ment. By this plan uniformity of practice would be attained, and the work would not 
in any ca^ havc to be done twice over. It is not necessary for purposes of control that 
the Post Master General should be kept acquainted montldy with the receipts 
and disbursements of each office. A memorandum of postage realized would be 
sufficient. 
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232. In the General Post Office of Calcutta and throughout the North-West 
Moth of hrimfing to ac- I’rovinces it is the practice to credit in the Cash Account as 
count the postage on unpaid an actual receipt all postage due on unpaid letters received at 

each Post Office during the month, and to hold the uncollected 
amount in inefficient balance. In the Mofussil Post Offices of Bengal, and at Madras, 
the custom is to credit in the Cash Account only the postage actually collected on 
unpaid letters, and to show the amount due on undelivered letters in a memorandum at 
the foot. In Bombay only the actual collections are credited, but the amount due on 
undelivered letters is not shown at all. The practice of Madras and of the Mofussil 
Post Offices of Bengal in this respect ought to be adopted throughout India. 


233 , The accounts of the General Post Office profess to show under distinct heads 

Erroneous mode of bring- amount of inland, ship, baiighy and steam jwstage collected 
ing Ship and Steam pos- and due on paid and unpaid letters ; but, although the total 
uge to account. amount may be correct, the details are invariably erroneous. 

Thus, at Calcutta, all steam ship and inland postage on letters posted in the ship and steam 
liopui-tment is credited in the Cash Account as ship postage^ and all steam and inland 
postage on overland letters sent via Bombay is credited as inland postage. But when 
the memorandum of steam postage, due to the Bombay Presidency and to the London 
General Post Office, is made up at the end of the month, chc whole amount of such 
postage is deducted in the accounts from the item of iidand postage, and the result is 
that the uocoiints show a smaller amount of inland and a much larger amount of ship 
j)ostagc tlian i.s actually collected. It Avould occasion, pcrlmps, needless trouble if any 
attempt were; made to distinguish in the accounts between inland and ship postage 
due on I lie same letter, and, in the case of unpaicl letters, it would be impossible 
without giving rise to great delay in their delivery. But the accounts ought to 
exhibit cori’cctly the character of the several items tiny contain, and for this purpose it 
would be advisable to I'cducc the entries under the head of postage to the following — 


1. Postage on inland letters and newspapers. 

2. Postage on inland parcels. 

Postage on all ship and steam lettei*s and packets. 

Wlien the steam postage comes to be deducted at the end of the month, the third 
item will exhibit all ship postage properly so called, and the inland postage on ship 
and steam letters. The peons Avill have no difficulty in accounting separately for the 
postage on articles delivered to them from the inland, ship and steam, and banghy 
departments, especially if postage be uniform without reference to distance. 

234. The Cash Accounts of the Presidency Post Offices being confined to the 

„ j , transactions of the Office itself, and those transactions being of 

Cash Keeper and Ac^ i i i 

eouniane should he one and a liinited extciit aiid Very Simple character, the entertainment 

the same persoti. ggparate Treasurer, and a separate Accountant, and the 

complete separation of the departments of cash and account seem perfectly useless. 
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The two Offices should be combined in the i>erson of an Accountant and Treasurer, 
whose salary together with those of his assistant clerks ought not, on any account, to 
exceed the amount now sanetioned for the purpose at Bombay. 


235, We may refer in this place to a proposal which has been made from time 
to time to establish a check account over the local Post Masters, 
of^staiZiccouZ] either by requiring from each Post Master Monthly State- 

ments of letters dispatched to and received from every 
other Post Office in Tn(Ba, with the paid and unpaid postage due upon the same, or by 
sending every chcllan or letter bill, attested by the Post Offices of dispatch and receipt, 
to a central office of account, where each Post ^Master should be debited with the post- 
age due at his office, from which he could oidy discharge himself by a remittance, by 
the production of unclaimed letters, or by the entry of forward letters in other letter 
bills. 


236. In the first place it may be observed that the check, however imposed, 
must be incomplete, inasmuch as all that it can possibly prevent is the embezzlement 
of postage once entered iii a letter bill or statement, while it is altogether ineffectual to 
prevent the description of fraud commonly supposed to prevail, viz., the suppression of 
letters for the sake of the postage, which, whenever it happens, must happen before any 
entry is made. And if, as we have proposed, prepayments in money for letters be dis- 
continued, and the amount of unpaid postage rediiced to a minimum by the imposition 
of a double charge, the objections which have on former occasions been felt by Govern- 
ment to the adoption of such a plan on the ground of its disproportionate expense 
would acquire additiomd force. Even Avith the help of forward offices, by means of 
which the number of accounts betAveen different Post Offices might be greatly reduced, 
the cost of one central check establishment, or of four such establishments, one at each 
Presidency, Avould in all probability exceed the highest estimate that has ever been 
made of the amount lost to the Post Office by peculation, and the mails would continue 
to be loaded with much useless matter of Avhich it is now our object to lighten them. 
The best prevention of peculation is the use of postage stamps, and the adoption of a 
low uniform rate of postage. 


237. It is necessary to premise the recommendations we have to offer for the 
future conduct of business in this department of the Presidency 
Post Offices with a few remarks touching the light in Avhich 
ordinaiy letters passing through the post should be regarded, 
and the principle upon which it is proper to treat them. 


Inland letter mail dis 
patch department. 


238. In times past the Indian Post Office has attempted, and professed to bo able. 

Cheeks heretofore used letter sender to the receiver; and for 

•mA the view of traeing that purpose an elaborate series of checks has been provided 

commencing Avith the Post Office receipt invariably given to 
the person who posts a letter, and ending with the receipt which (especially in the case 
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of Native letters) is frequently, but not always, taken by the delivery peon from the 
person to whom it is delivered. During the progress of each letter througli the post it 
is subjected to several processes, varying not only in the different Presidencies, but in 
different Post Offices of the same Presidency, all tending to delay its progress, but all 
intended to afford the means of traeing it, as it is called, in the event of enquiry. 

239. The practice of registering every letter in detail three times, once in English 

of Dispatch, again in English at the Office of 

a third time in the books of the delivery peon, used 
to be relied on as the only means by which the safety of letters passing through the 
Post Office would be secured. But as the number of letters increased, and the public 
became more urgent for their speedy delivery, the local Governments have gradually 
authorised the discontinuance of detailed registry in English, and the practice is now 
confined to the delivery peon’s books. Still the habit of registration, and the attach- 
ment of the Native oflicials to a minute system of receipt and check, are so inveterate, 
that although the inutility of these bulky records for their professed object has been 
repeatedly demonstrated, and in spite of the permission of Government to dispense with 
them, they arc still maintained at some offices at the expense of much labor and time, 
either upon the plea that they afford the clerks the means of absolving themselves from 
any imputation of making away with a missing letter, or for the supposed purpose of 
checking the receipts of postage on paid letters. 

240. In fact, no system of registration can ensure the safety of a letter, or le^ 

to its discoveiy if stolen. The holder of a Post Officq rcccijit 
su^eATsafKti/ '^fV^^eUer, hc able to provc that his letter was posted, aifd the Clerk 
or lead to its discovery if at the Dispatching Office may show that it tC’as entered in the 

register; but, if it be not entered in the register at the Office of 
Receipt, it must ever be impossible to discover, by means of the registers, whether it 
was lost or wilfully abstracted, whether the loss or theft of the letter took place at the 
Office of Dispatch or of Receipt, and whether, if stolen, it was stolen by an Officer of the 
Post Office or by any other person. The check in this respect would not be complete 
even if a detailed list of all the letters of each dispatch were entered in the chellan, 
a step which never has been attempted, and which obviously could not be taken with- 
out giving rise to intolerable delay and inconvenience. Again, even though the letter 
should be found entered in the registers of both offices and in the peon’s books, since it 
is found impracticable in many cases to obtain receipts from parties to whom letters are 
delivered, and, as such receipts, (being nothing but initials, or a cypher, entered in the 
last column of a delivery book) can be readily forged or imitated, it is obvious that if 
a letter be stolen by a peo(!’,.liis register will not afford proof of the crime, and that even 
if he admits the non-delivery of the letter, it must always be impossible to prove, by 
any evidence which the book affords, whether he lost or stole it. As a means therefore 
of ensuring the safety of a letter, or its recovery, if lost, the grant of a Post Office 
receipt, even under the system of detailed registry, which used to exist, and still more 
now that system (of which indeed the receipt was a part) has been interdicted, is useless. 

Z 


Detailed registry of letters. 


at the Office 
Receipt, and 
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Practice of giving re- 
ceipts for ordinurg letters 
does ngt prevail except in 
India. 


241. Wu are not aware tliat the practice of giving receipts to parties posting 
ordinai’y letters, and taking receipts from parties to whom 
such letters arc delivered, exists in any other part of the 
world where there is a Post Office except India. It certainly 
does not obtain in England, France, or the United States of 
America, and could not, in fact, be carried out in those countries without causing cither 
such delay in the posting and delivery of letters, or such expense for additional esta- 
blishments, as would not be tolerated. The principle there assumed, and Avhich must 
guide the proceedings of every Post Office tlu’ough which a large number of letters pass, 
is that ordinary letters are valueless except to the parties sending and receiving them ; 
that in the absence of a motive to destroy them they Avill be safe, and that a credible 
complaint of the loss or noii-deliveiy of a letter posted at one given place for dispatch 
to another affords as certain a clue to awaken suspicion and enquiry, and lead to 
detection, as if it were supported by a Post Office receipt. 


242. It has been objected, however, to a discontinuance of the system of giving 
receipts for all letters, Firsts that the sy.stem affords security against the dishonesty of 
servants employed to post lettcu-s; and tSearndh/, that it affords evidence, Avhich 
may be appealed to, as between party and party, that a letter has been actually 
posted, and that its non-delivery is, at all events, not owing to the fault of the 
sender. 


243. With regal'd to the first point, wo would observe that no person has a right 
to expect that the Post Office should reliev(J him from the 
trouble of being particidar us to the honesty of his servants, or 
I’ather to employ dishonest or cai’eless servants, and expect the 
(jovernment to secure him from the effects of their neglisrence 

or dishonesty. We consider the prejudice, Avhich seems generally to be entertained 
against the honesty of Native servants of the (dass usually employed to carry letters to 
the post, to l)e in a great measure unfounded, and that this prejudice is unduly 
encouraged and fostered by the very habit of expecting receipts and keeping a dawk- 
l)ook for the purpose of recording them; but, be that as it may, although there might 
perhaps be no serious objection to the grant of a receipt in each case, if the number of 
letters passing through the Post Office was so small that the practice Avould not 
occasion either expense or delay, yet, as the contrary is the case, and the whole 
business of the department is delayed, and the cost of establishment increased by 
Avhat to say the least is a superfluous process, we are decidedly of opinion that 
no considerations arising from the supposed dishonesty or carelessness of private 
servants ought to prevent its immediate discontinuance. 

244. If a receipt be I’equired for a letter as evidence of its having been posted, 

such evidence to be used afterwards to discharge the sender 
poS"/” responsibility of sending it, ive reply that for this 

object, as well as for ensuring the utmost possible care in the 
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Special Registration, 


transmission and delivery of important letters, a system of special registration on pay- 
ment of a fee, such as has been introduced in Bengal and 
Bombay, and is about to be adopted in the North West Pro- 
vinces, will be found amply to suffice. It is perfectly reasonable that parties who 
require from the Post Office any thing more than ordinary care and diligence in the 
delivery of their letters should pay for it. 


245. We therefore recommend that the system of granting receipts for ordinary 
covers posted at any Post Office should be entirely discontinued, and that all such 
covers intended for transmission by post should be dropped into letter boxes, and 
received in no other way. 


246. The business of the letter mail dispatch, or outward department in the 

Presidency Post Offices ought then to be coiitiued to the 
I*roposed routine of business. . „ 

following steps : 

1. — All stamped and unpaid covei’S to be dropped into letter boxes. 

2. — Registered letters to be received by a clerk at the window, taxed, stamped, 
enclosed in a duplicate receipt, and made over to the dispatching clerk. 

3. — Covers to be taken out of the boxes ; sorted into stamped, service and 
unpaid, Avcighed, stamped with the appropriate office stamp, and taxed. 

4. — Covers to be sorted into divisions and made over to tlie dispatching clerk. 

5. — Covers to be sorted according to their destination, entered in tlie chellan or 
letter bill and dispatched, the entries in each letter bill being copied into an abstract 
register corresponding with the chellan. 

247. At the receiving houses, stamped and unpaid letters should in like manner 

be dropped into a letter box, which may either be carried to the 
htkr'boxM^ General Post Office, or the letters taken out and entrusted to a 

messenger, axccordirig to the discretion of the Post Master in 
each case. The same process may be observed at all letter boxes which may be estab- 
lished in any part of the Presidency Towns. 

At receiving houses, (where there is a clerk appointed by Goveimment) registered 
letters may be received on paymeiit of the fee, and treated in the same way as at the 
General Post Office. 


Where letters ai’e to be taken out of a letter box and sent by a peon to the General 
Post Office, the box should be opened in the presence of the peon, and the letters drop- 
ped into a locked bug (pi’ovided with a slit) of which the key should be kept at the 



Goneral I’ost Office, lilvcry letter box should have two locks, the key of one of which 
shouM be kei)t by Ihe receiver or other person in charge of it, and the key of the other 
by the peon wlio is to carry the contents to the (jlencral Post Office. 

• 

The Post Waster might also authorise any of the peons, whose services could be 
spared for tlie j)iirpose, to collect letters on payment of a fee of one anna, the letter 
and tlic fee being dropped together into a locked bag. 

'file number of receiving houses should be proportioned to the wants of the public, 
and there shoidd be letter boxes at every Police Thana or Station, at places of public 
i-esort, and at other convenient places at which n'spectablc persons may be found willing 
to take <*hargc of them. 


Form of chelhuu 


248. The form of chellan to be used with the letter mail should be simple and 
uniform throughout India. It is enough if it show the number 
of stamped, unpaid and Service letters and ncAvspapers, and the 
postage charged upon the two latter kinds. In the present forms of chellan it is usual 
to enter forward and returned letters separatel}^ but this does not appear necessary ; 
because forward covers arc charged afresh, and may be entered as unpaid, and we shall 
presently propose that letters hereafter refused for postage be not returned to the sender 
but destroyed. The addresses of registered lettei’S should be entered at the foot of the 
chellan. At the back of the chellan should be shown the number of packets or bags 
accompanying tlu; mail, the places from which they come and those for which they are 
intended. 


Special Kefistration, 

* Noth. — Tlip number of registered letters dispateUed 
from tlu! Calcutta General Past Otliee in the inuiitli of 
March 1851 was 120, and i:J8 were received. 

In January 1851 the number registered at the Bom- 
bay Cienend Post Oiiicc was 54, and at out-slaliou 
Post Ollices 15. 


249. The system of specially registering letters, recently introduced* into the 

Post Offices of Bengal and Bombay, which is, 
in fact, the English system adapted to local 
circumstances, ought to be generally intro- 
duced throughout the whole of India. The 
main features of the plan are as follows. 
On payment of a fee of 8 annas in addition 
to the postage chargeable on any letter, a pidnted form of receipt (of which a counter- 
part or check is kept in the Post Office) is given to the sender. The particulars of the 
letter arc entered in a register, and the letter itself is wrapped in a printed form of 
duplicate receipt and made over to the dispatching clerk. The address of the letter is 
then entered at length at the foot of the chellan, and the letter itself (enclosed in its 
Wrapper) is put into the mail packet with the other covers and dispatched. On the 
arrival of the packet at the Office of Receipt, the letter is delivered to the party address- 
ed, and he is required to sigti the receipt in duplicate, one half of which is returned to 
the Office of Dispatch and the other half kept in the Office of Receipt. By this means, 
the utmost possible care is taken in transmitting and delivering important letters in 
consideration of an additional payment, without, however, imiMjsing upon the Govern- 
ment any responsibility in the event of their loss. We recommend the extension of 
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this plan to the whole of India, with a reduction of the fee to 4 annas, this being, we 
* Note.— Theregistration co^ceive, an ample remuneration* to the Post Office for the 
fee in the United Kingdom is labor and expeiisc involved in the receipt and registration of 

letters. 


Inland letter mail receipt department. 250. The business of this department should 

Proposed routine of business. Ijc Confined to the following steps ; 

Mrst . — One or more clerks to open the packets, compare the contents with the 
chcllan, separate the registered and forward covers, sort the rest into unpaid, stamped, 
and Service, and then attest and file the chellan. 

Second . — The covers to be stamped with the General Post Office stamp, bearing 
the date and the letters A. m. or p. M., according as they are for the morning or after- 
noon delivery. 

Third . — The covers intended for delivery at the window to be separated from the 
rest, and the others to be distributed to the delivery peons according to their beats. 

Fourth . — A note to be taken of the number of unpaid letters made over to the 
window clerk and to each peon, and of the postage due upon them. This process 
being completed, the registered covers should be distributed to the peons together with 
the blank form of receipt to be signed by the party addressed or his known agent or 
servant. 


251. The forward letters should be disposed of during the day, that is, in the 
interval betAveen the delivery of the inward mails and the preparation of the outward 
mails for dispatch. The amount of postage due on the unpaid letters received during 
the day should also be ascertained as soon after the delivery as possible by adding up 
the amount shoAvn in the chcllans. The total, after making allowance for forward 
letters, ought to agree Avith the aggregate amount of postage due upon the impaid 
letters delivered to the peons and to the AvindoAV clerk. But the delivery of letters at 
the Presidency Towns ought not to be delayed for the purpose of reconciling petty dis- 
crepancies. If ordinary care be taken in noting the postage on the letters, as they 
arc distributed (a process which, under an uniform system of postage, will be much 
simplified), no discrepancies will occur. 


252. The first step toAvards the proper organization of a letter delivery is the 

Peon's deliver division of each Presidency ToAvn into conveniently arranged 

eons e ivery. defined beats. The delivery peons should all be able 

to read and write the Vernacular language, and to decypher English addresses. Their 
wages ought not in any case to be less than rupees 10 a month, and they should have 
some prospect of improved pay dependent on good conduct and on long and faith- 
ful service. In number they should be sufficient to provide for two complete deliveries 

A 2 
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in each day. Accelerator carriages should he used in every practicable instance 
for conveying the peons of distant beats to their destinations, and this not only 
with a view to expedite delivery, but for the purpose of performing the work with a 
smaller number of peons. The description of carriage must depend on local circiun- 
stances. 


JVindow delivery. 


253. A window delivery, such as exists generally at Bombay, and for steamer 
and overland letters at Madras, ought to be established at each 
Presidency Post Office, whereby all persons signifying their 
desire to the Post Master may, by sending to the Post Office, obtain their letters from 
a clerk at the window, instead of being compelled, as at present, to receive them from 
one or other of the delivery peons. By this arrangement, of which at ordinary times 
the merchants in the vicinity of the General Post Office, and on the arrival of the 
steamer and overland mails nearly the whole European community, ’svill probably be 
disposed to avail themselves, the deliveiy peons will be relieved of a considerable 
amount of the labor now imposed on them, and a larger proportion of them may be 
employed in distributing letters in the Native portions of the Presidency Towns. 


Peona^ Accounts. 


254. The peons should be obliged to account daily for the postage on all unpaid 
letters made over to them, either by paying the collected 
postage into the treasury, or producing the undelivered letters 

upon which postage is still due. AVherc the system of agency cheques has been intro- 
duced; that is, where parties are allowed to deposit a sum of money at the Post Office, 
and to run up a bill for postage due on covers either received or posted, until the 
credit is exhausted, such a practice should be immediately discontinued and strictly 
prohibited for the future. It is extremely objectionable that the Post Office should 
keep accounts for the convenience of private parties; and the window delivery will be 
found to afford every facility for the delivery of letters, which can reasonably be 
expected. 

255. AVith regard to letters and newspapers refused for payment of postage, we 

recommend that they be no longer returned to the sender for 
Refused etters. rccovcry of the postage, but destroyed. By far the greater 

proportion of refused letters arc Native letters; and on these, owing partly to the 
custom, common among Natives, of writing letters Avithout signatures, partly to the 
paucity of Hindoo and Mahomedan names, and to the great number of persons Avho 
bear them, and generally to the difficulty of finding a Native whose place of residence 
is not expressly indicated, it is found practically impossible to recover the postage. 
The consequence of this has been that in some Offices the practice of returning Native 
refused letters to the senders has fallen entirely into disuse, and in others the very 
objectionable and irregular practice of requiring every sender of a Native letter to 
write his name and address on the back of it, has been resorted to. Under an uniform 
low rate of postage, charged double on unpaid letters, it may be expected that the 
number of such letters Avill greatly diminish, and it seems certain that the trouble and 
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expense of sending back those which may be refused will be far greater than the 
chance of receiving a low rate of postage on a very small proportion of them would 
warrant. Besides, it is not fair to subject Europeans to the operation of a rule from 
which Natives are practically exempt. We have shewn that the cost of conveying a 
newspaper from one place to another is much in excess of the postage realised upon it, 
it cannot therefore be worth while to return by Post those which are refused for payment. 

256. A list of unclaimed letters should be made out daily, and exposed for at 

least a fortnight in a most conspicuous part of the Post Oflicc, 

UvidciiiVXtcd IsCttd^s* ^ 

where it may readily be seen by parties coming to i)ost or 
receive letters. The periodical publication in the Official Gazettes of unclaimed letters 
addressed in any European language should be continued, because it is found in 
practice to answer its object; but the similar publication of unclaimed letters addressed 
in the Native languages is found to be useless, and we therefore recommend that it be 
no longer insisted on. In other respects the present practice of treating unclaimed 
letters is unobjectionable. 

257. So far as respects the receipt and delivery of letters and other covers in this 

department, the observations we have submitted, in regard to 
Ship and Steam Depart- practice of the inland departments of dispatch and receipt, 

are precisely applicable. The arrangements we propose for the 
future charge of postage on steamer covers have already been detailed at length in 
previous paragraphs of this report. 

258. The mode in which the steam accounts with Her Majesty’s Post Master 
St A ou t- General are kept will be found in detail in our separate memoran- 
dums ; but on this point we desire to make the following suggestions. 

250. The steam accounts are of two kinds. Firsts those whicli are kept betAveen 
the I’ost Masters General of the Presidency ToAvns of Calcutta, Madras and Bombay on 
the one hand, and Her Majesty’s Post Master General on the other ; and Second^ those 
Avhich are kept between the Post Masters General of the Presidency Toavus and the 
inland Post Offices to Avhich steamer letters are forAvarded from those tOAvns respec- 
tively, and from Avhich they are received. 

260. Of the first description of account we are perhaps hardly authorised to treaty 

as the form of them is prescribed by Her Majesty’s Post Master 
General, and so long as all steam postage on letters received in 
or dispatched from India is considered to belong to the Post 
Office of the United Kingdom, it must be accounted for in such manner as Her Majesty’s 
Post Master General may direct. 

261. But Ave think that the necessity for having any steam account at all be- 
tween the Indian and English Post Offices might be completely and unobjectionably got 
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rid of by simply taking all postage realised in India on account of the East India 
Company, and compounding for the same to the London General Post Office on an 
average calculation of the amount accounted for in the preceding year, cither by an 
addition to the East India Company’s portion of the contract payment to the Penin- 
sular and Oriental Steam Navigation Company, or in any other way that might be 
determined on. This would be to put an end, by a very simple arrangement, to the 
present anomaly of collecting postage in India on account of the London General Post 
Office, and maintaining an expensive establishment for the purpose at the charge of the 
East India Company. It would also obviate the necessity of keeping these voluminous 
accounts and save a great deal of needless trouble and expense both in England and 
India. If prepayment of steam postage Averc made compulsory in all cases (except 
Avhere conventions between the London General Post Office and Foreign Continental 
PoAvers might render it impracticable) the arrangement above proposed betAveen the 
b’ast India Company and Her Majesty’s Government would be rendered still easier of 
accomplishment ; but we are not aAvarc that there is any serious obstacle to it even 
under the present mode of charging steam postage. 

262. It has also been suggested that the steam accounts between India and 
England might be got rid of by supplying English shilling postage stamps to India for 
sale to the public, compelling the public to use them in prepayment of steam postage, 
and putting a 'stop to the optional system of steam postage in England. Tliis plan 
would certainly ansAver the purpose ; but it would render stamp accounts necessary in 
the place of steam accounts, and Avould still leave untoiiched the objection that stc^am 
postage should be collected by the Government of India on account of the London 
General Post Office, at considerable expense and trouble, and Avithout any remuneration. 
We prefer the plan of compounding for the postage by a fixed payment, and trust that 
it may be adopted. 

263. With regard to the second description of accounts, there can be no doubt 

that if the present system of keeping them is maintained, they 
ought to be prepared in Bengal Avith the same punctuality and 
correctness that they are at Madras and Bombay and in the 
North West Provinces. The difficulties in the Avay of their preparation appear to be 
hardly so great as the Accountant and Post Master General of Bengal suppose, nor can 
any increase of establishment be necessary to perform that AA'hich is done by two of the 
Clerks on the limited establishment of the Post Master General of the North West 
Provinces, and by the same number of Clerks at Bombay, in addition to other duties. 

264. But we are of opinion that the Avhole system is useless either as a check 
upon postage receipts, or for any other purpose, and that it gives rise to an enormous 
amount of unprofitable public correspondence, loading the mails, and occupying the 
time of clerks, avIio might othcirAvise be employed more usefully or discharged. The 
London General Post Office holds the Indian Post Masters General responsible for the 
steam postage on all paid letters dispatched from India, and on all unpaid letters 
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received in India, allowance being made only for letters returned, or forwarded by sea 
to another port, and for the postage on letters passing to and from places to the East- 
ward of India. Now the Indian Government is held responsible, according to the 
amount shown in the letter bills, for the postage on all unpaid letters except those that 
are returned or forwarded, whether such postage is collected or not ; for although it has 
hitherto been the practice only to remit actual collections of steam postage as shown 
in the cash accounts, and a balance of £2,592-19-0^ (rather more than three months’ 
postage) has been allowed to accumulate against the Indian Post Office in Bengal 
alone, up to the 5th July 1850, yet there is no doubt that the whole will have to be 
made good eventually whether its actual realisation can be accounted for or not. We 
therefore see no reason why the steam postage realised on paid letters dispatched and 
shown by the letter bills to be due on unpaid letters received, should not be remitted 
quarterly to Her Majesty’s Government, without reference to actual realisations, de- 
ducting only the postage on letters returned to London or forwarded by sea to any 
port not in India. The postage on steamer letters would then be collected exactly in 
the satne way as postage on ship letters, and might appear under a separate head in the 
accounts, though the supposed check over its realisation were entirely removed. 

265. It may be urged that as the East India Company have to be answerable 
for the steam postage on unpaid letters received in India, it is necessary that its actual 
realisation should be accurately ascertained; but it is a sufficient answer to this to say, 
first, that no such check upon the far larger amount of postage due on inland letters, 
is attempted or thought practicable; and, secondly, that the check over the collection 
of the comparatively small amount of steam postage must neeessarily be inoperative, as 
any deficiency can always be made good from the larger amount of inland postage 
which is not susceptible of any check. A Post Master, pressed by the Post Master 
General or Accountant to account for the steam postage of a letter which he cannot 
trace, is reduced to the alternative of either paying the amount himself or transferring 
it from the unchecked receipts of inland postage in which he would have little difficulty 
in persuading himself that it must have been mixed up, 

266. We therefore recommend that these steam accounts, as between the Post 
Masters of the Presidency towns and the inland Post Offices, be discontinued, and, 
unless the composition suggested above in the 102nd paragraph be allowed to take 
effect, that the amount of postege duo to Her Majesty’s Government, as shown by the 
corrected letter bills, be remitted quarterly, less the postage on returned and forward 
letters and the regulated allowance on letters and newspapers passing to and from 
ports to the Eastward. 


267. 


One principal source of delay, both in the delivery of steamer letters at the 
Presidency towns and in the dispatch of the forward letters, is 
the general ignorance that prevails in the United Kingdom as 
to the proper mode of directing letters to places in India, and 
the neglect of persons in India to make their correspondents in Europe acquainted 

B 2 


Re-direction of Steamer 
letters. 
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with their change of residence. A very largo proportion of letters, intended for 
persons residing in the interior, bear upon them nothing but the name of the Presidency 
or the Presidency town, and many are directed to stations in the interior which the 
party, addressed has long since left. The Post Office undertakes to re-direct all such 
letters, with or without instructions, to the proper station ; and, as might be expected, 
the public take advantage of the accommodation to impose on the Post Office much 
of the trouble which they ought to take themselves. 

268. On the arrival of a steamer mail, the first step, after the boxes are opened, 
is to separate the covers intended for delivery in the Presidency town, from the rest. 
This process occupies much more time than it would if the covers were properly di- 
rected ; and, in spite of the utmost possible care, it frequently happens that some covers 
which ought to have been made “ forward” are given for delivery in the Presidency 
town, while others intended for the Presidency town are made “ forward.” In either 
case, the delivery of such letters at their eventual destination may be, and frequently 
is delayed 24 hours. 

269. Then comes the re-direction of forward letters. Each letter is taken sepa- 
rately, compared not only with the book of instructions kept at the General Post 
Office, but Ttith the latest edition of one of the Directories published at the Presidency, 
and re-directed at the discretion of the clerk through whose hands it passes. At Cal- 
cutta this process occupies twelve clerks for about eight hours. 

270. The only practical suggestion we can offer for the removal, or rather the 
mitigation of this inconvenience is that a correct list of Indian Post towns, with the 
name of the Presidency town by which letters addressed to each Post town are to be 
sent, should be prepared and transmitted to England for publication in the General 
Post Office Directory, and that Her Majesty’s Post Master General should be requested 
to call the attention of the public to this list, and require them to direct their Indian 
letters accordingly. If this were done, the covers intended for delivery in the Presi- 
dency towns might even be separated from the forward letters in the Post Office of 
the United Kingdom, previous to dispatch. 

271. All instructions for the disposal of letters, however intricate they may 
be, are received and acted on at the Post Office. Thus, a person may direct that his 
letters are to be sent up to a certain date to one place, to another date to a second, and 
so on to a third, fourth, &c. ad infinitum^ while at the same time he may desire that all 
letters addressed to the members of his family are to be sent to some other place or 
places. This, we think, is an abuse of a privilege the existence of which is only justified 
by the peculiar circumstances of the country, and we are disposed to recommend that the 
Post Office be prohibited from acting upon any instructions for forwarding covers address- 
ed to any one individual to more than one place, and that a fresh instruction be required 
for every change of address. A rule of this kind, added to the charge of an additional 
postage on re-directed letters, would probably have the effect of diminishing the evil. 



272. It has been suggested on moi'e than one occasion that the establishment of 
a sorting office on board the mail Steamers would be a ready 
Steamer*^ proper mode of preparing the mails for delivery and dis- 

patch immediately on their arrival. The expense of such a 
plauj would however be more than commensurate with the objects to be gained, and it 
would not be practicable we think to carry it out consistently with the security of the 
correspondence. 


273. On this subject We have nothing to add to the suggestions contained in our 
separate memorandums, further than that the detailed register 
Banghtf Departmeiit. parcels received may be discontinued, since the duplicate 

chellans, in which a similar detail is entered, are filed in the office. 


274. Having now disposed of all matters that seem to us to require notice, as 
Proposed c/ianges in the conncc^d specially with the conduct of business at the Presi- 
general management of the dency Post Offices, wc proceed to indicate the changes Avhich 

it appears advisable to adopt in the general management of 


the department throughout India. 


Transfer of Post Offices to Bombay e 
The number of Post Oflkes in each Presidency » 


as follows : — 

Bengal, 144 

North-West Provinces, 196 

Madras,.. 132 

iiuiiibay, G1 

Total, 533 


27 5. With a viavr to a more equal dis- 
tribution of business* among the several 
Post Masters General, and for the other rea- 
sons given in the memorandums prepared by 
the Bengal and Bombay Comnussioners, we 
recommend that the followng Post Offices, 
and the lines of road connected with them, 
be transferred to Bombay. 


From Bengal, the Nagpore and Kamptee Post Offices. 

From the North-West Provinces, the Indore, Neemuch, Erinpoora, and Kotah 
Post Offices with their subordinate Offices. 


From Madras, the Jaulnah Post Office. 

We also recommend that the Post Offices in Sinde be placed under the Bombay 
Post Master General. At present they are under the control of the local Commbsioner. 


276. 


The question as to the machinery by which the Post Offices in the interior 
can best be managed is one upon which we have not been able 
Han of Post Office Ma- to come to an unanimous opinion. Our views will be found 

recorded in the separate memorandums to which we beg to 
Bengal and Bombay. refer. The Bengal and Bombay Commissioners are in favor of 

a plan for disconnecting the Post Office from all other departments, and placing it 
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under the management of Officers engaged in no other duties; the present Post Office 
clerks being made (except in special cases) Post Masters, or rather Deputy Post Mas- 
ters, in name, as they are now in reality, and subjected to the constant supervision of 
an inspecting Post Master, whose duty it should be to move from place to place within 
a given circle as frequently as possible. The Madras Commissioner, on the 
Madras, proposes to place the Post Offices in each district under the 

special charge of a Junior Civil Officer in the Revenue Department. It is needless 
here to recapitulate the grounds upon which either plan is recommended. We may 
remark, however, that the point is one of primary importance and that on its right 
determination must depend in a great degree the successful administration of the 
department. 


277. The Bengal and Bombay Commissioners agree in thinking that if the 
plan which they advocate be carried out, the inspecting Post Masters should 
receive fixed salaries of not less than rupees 100 or more than rupees 200 a month, 
with an allowance of rupees 5 a day when actually travelling, and a further 
allowance not exceeding rupees 50 a month to be dependent on and regulated accord- 
ing to the average rate of travelling accomplished during each month in their 
respective circles. They should be appointed and promoted by the Post Master 
General subject to the sanction of higher authority. Under the same plan, the Deputy 
Post Masters in charge of Post Offices and all their subordinate clerks, should be classed 
with salaries graduated according to the importance of their duties, and should be 
appointed and promoted by the Post Master General, who might be guided in each 
instance at his discretion by the recommendation of the inspecting Post Masters. A 
graduated scale of salaries, combined with a general system of promotion, whereby the 
Native functionaries of the Post Office might look for the reward of faithful service in 
advancement to higher situations, beyond the offiees in which they are actually employ- 
ed, seems the best way of securing the employment of respectable men in the depart- 
ment, and of encouraging good conduct among those already employed in it. What- 
ever inseeurity there may now be in the Post Office is to be attributed chiefly to the 
circumstance that the Native Officers connected with it are inadequately paid, and 
without hope of improving their position by an honest discharge of duty. 


BengaL 


278. Out of 7,016f miles over which the dA.k travels in the Lower Provinces of 
^ ^ / /;• Bengal, it is carried by Government establishments on 6,247J 

m^of^Ln^aw^ miles, and by contract on 769 miles. The Government estab- 
lishment includes both foot runners and boats ; the former are 
exclusively employed on 4,992§ miles of road, and the latter 
convey the mails for 976 miles, there being 279 miles on which runners are employed 
in the dry season and boats in the rains. The average rate of speed attained by the 
runners is 4 miles, 6 furlongs and 30 poles an hour in the dry weather, and 3 
miles, 7 furlongs and 27 poles an hour in the rains, but these rates vary from 6 
miles, 3 furlongs and 20 poles on the Bombay road between Midnapore and Karae- 
rara, to 1 mile and 1 furlong between Bogra and Jamalpore. The boats proceed 
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at the same average rate of speed in all seasons, and do not generally attain a higher 
rate than 1 mile and 4 furlongs an hour except when proceeding down stream. The 
average annual cost per mile, where runners are employed, is rupees 21-13-2, except on 
the road between Calcutta and Kedgeree, where a special establishment is kept up for 
the receipt of ship and harbour letters, and for the conveyance of the after packets for 
the monthly steamers. The average annual expense of conveyance by boats is rupees 
10-4-8 a mile. For a distance of 419 miles along the Grand Trunk Road the mail is 
carried in a cart, which travels in the dry Aveather at the rate of 7 miles, 7 furlongs and 
14 poles an hour, and 5 miles, 5 furlongs and 28 poles in the rains, and at an average 
annual cost per mile of rupees 145-5-G. Horses are used for the service of the mail 
only on the Rombay road betAveen Sumbulpore and Nagpore. In the dry weather they 
maintain an average speed of G miles, G furlongs and 33 poles an hour and of 4 miles, 
5 furlongs and (5 poles in the rains; the average cost per mile being rupees 120-5-5 per 
annum. 


279. In the North-Western Provinces, the mail is carried entirely by foot run- 
ners and in carts. Mr. Riddell says : — “ The mail is not car- 
i roivM- II horse back on any road under my superintendence. 

“ Runners have on the main lines been superseded by mail 
“ carts, and 1 am of opinion that, except in a rocky or hilly country, carts Avill gene- 
“ rally be found to svicceed bettor than saddle horses. Where mail carts cannot be 
“ used, I believe runners, if placed at short distances not e.xcceding four miles, Avill 
“ carry the mails moA*e regularly than saddle hor.ses, and Avith nearly equal speed.” 
There arc 11,411 miles of post road in these Provinces. On 10,343| miles, the mail 
is carried by foot runners at an average speed of 4 miles, 2 furlongs and 3 poles in the 
diy season, and 4 miles, 2 furlongs and 15 poles in the rains. A Government esta- 
blishment of mail carts is kept up for 838.^* miles, Avhich on 

• Metallc'd, (331 J ^he me tailed I’oads average 10 miles, G furlongs and 9 poles, 

and 9 miles, 5 lurlongs and 2 polos an hour, m the dry and wet 

- season respectively. On 1 132 miles of unmetalled road the 

mails are carried on carts by contract at an average rate of 
G miles 4 furlongs in the dry season, and 4 miles, G furlongs 17 poles in the rains. And 
on 97 miles of metalled road the mails are carried by contract in four Avheeled carriages. 
The average annual cost per mile of the Government establLshmcnt is rupees 171-1-0; 
of the contract mail carts rupees 181-13-1; and of the contract carriages (which also 
carry passengers) rupees 47-9-4. 


280. In Madras the dawk lines extend over 8,440 miles, and no other means 
Madras conveying the mail than foot runners in the pay of Government. 

The average speed maintained over the Avhole Presidency is 4 miles, 
2 furlongs, 34 poles an hour ; in some parts of the country the aA’^erage is as high as 5 
miles, 1 furlong, 9 poles, and in others (as in the Hydrabad country) it is as low 
as 3 miles, 4 furlongs, 15 poles an hour. The rates of speed in the dry and Avet seasons 
cannot be separately shoAvn, as for other parts of India, because the Presidency 
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embraces both coasts of the Peninsula, and receives, consequently, both monsoons, the 
dry season on the east coast being the wet season on the west, and vice v^sd. The 
average cost per mile of conveying the mail is rupees 26-12-5. 

281. In the Bombay Presidency there are altogether 4,744 miles of d&k line, of 
which 3,926 are under the control of the Post Master General, and 818 

Bombay, jjj charge of the Commissioner for that Province. 

The mail is carried by carts, or on horseback, over 982 miles, on the roads to Calcutta 
and Agra. In the lines under the Post Master General’s control, the cart and horse 
d&ks maintain an average speed of 6 miles, 5 furlongs, 9 poles an hour in the dry weather, 
and of 6 miles, 2 furlongs, 36 poles in the rains, while in Scinde the travelling rate is only 
5 miles an hour in fair weather and 4 miles, 5 furlongs, 13 poles in the monsoon. The 
nnniia.1 average cost per mile of the lines of horse dfik under the General Post Office, 
and on which re-lays of liorses are required to be kept up at each stage for the con- 
veyance of the overland mails, is rupees 132, and in Scinde rupees 22-8. 01 the 

whole distance travelled by foot runners, 2,175 miles are worked by the Government 
establishments, and over 1,567 miles the contract system is in force. The rate of 
travelling is much in favor of the latter system, under which it attains an average 
speed of 5 miles, 6 furlongs, 30 poles an hour, wffile the average of the Government 
runners is only 4 miles, 1 furlong, 27 poles. 

282. We need not here enter more particularly into the state of the communica- 
tions throughout India or of the measures necessary for their improvement and exten- 
sion. On this subject we beg to refer to our separate memorandums in the Appendix. 
We may, however, observe generally that the Government, enjoying a monopoly of Post 
Office communication, is bound to adopt more rapid means of transit than foot runners 
wherever the state of the roads renders it practicable, and the extent of correspondence 
is enough to justify the outlay. 

283. For the guidance of the Post Masters in the North-West Provinces, besides 

the acts of Government and the rules for the management of 
the Post Office Department passed on the 30th August 1837, 
there is a Manual of Instructions prepared by the late Post 
Master General Dr. Ranken in 1845, and the Cii’culars since issued by him and his suc- 
cessors. In Bengal, Madras and Bombay there is no such manual. The Post Masters 
have nothing to guide them but the Acts, the regulations of the department, 
and a voluminous mass of Circulars issued from the General Post Office since 
1837. , 

284. At most of the subordinate Post Offices business is conducted without any 
written instructions except a few orders in the native languages issued from time to 
time by the Post Masters, but not regularly filed, and hence very imperfect. The Clerks 
in these Offices have nothing but practice to guide them, and it need hardly be added 
that their practice is frequently erroneous. 
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Offices. 


285. With a view to supply these delects, and to ensure as far as possible unifor- 
mity of practice in the department at all the Presidencies, we recommend that a Manual 
of Instructions to Post Masters throughout the whole of India be prepared under the 
immediate authority of the Government of India, and a revised edition issued at inter- 
vals of five years embodying all regulations and orders intermediately passed, omitting 
those which have been annulled or have become obsolete. This manual should be trans- 
lated into the principal Vernacular languages, and a copy furnished to every Post Master 
and Deputy Post Master throughout the country. 

28G. The recommendations we have already submitted for simplifying the routine 
Practice of dispatch and l>usiness at the General Post Offices, are applicable, mutatis 
aeipt of letters ut Mofussil mutandis^ to the Post Offices in the interior. All ordinary covers 

should be dropped into locked letter boxes and no receipts given 
Dispatch. ■pjjg boxes should not be opened until the time of mak- 

ing up the packets for dispatch. The covers should then be sorted, stamped, charged, 
entered in the chellan and abstract register, and packed. The chellan should be single and 
not in duplicate. The form of the chellan should be the same as that for the General Post 
Offices, and should contain a detail of paid, unpaid and service letters and newspapers, 
but Avithout distinction of “forAvard” and “ returned.” Registered letters should be 
received by a Post Office clerk, and treated precisely in the manner already explained. 
Receiving houses and letter boxes should be opened at the discretion of the Post Master 
General at all Post ToAvns, Avherever they Avould be likely to conduce to the conveni- 
ence of the public; and all Police Thannas in large toAvns might very properly be made 
use of for this purpose, the letters received every day being taken out at a certain hour 
by the Officer on duty at the Thanna, and sent either in a locked bag, or in a sealed 
packet to the Post Office. 


287. On the arrival of mails, the paekets should be opened by the Deputy Post 
Master (avIio should be required in all cases to reside at tlic Post Office), 

Rccci o t* 

^ the contents compared Avith the chellan, the registered and forAvard covers 

separated, and the others sorted first into paid, (f. e., stamped) unpaid and service, and 
again, according to the beats of delivery (Avhere peons arc employed), and delivery at 
the AvindoAV. A note should then be taken of the number and postage of unpaid letters 
made over to each peon, and reserved for delivery at the Post Office. The registered 
letters should then be distributed in like manner, and the delivery commence Avithout 
further delay. The delivery peons should not bo alloAved under any circumstances to 
keep a list of the letters made over to them, and the rule Avhich prohibits delivery of 
letters either by them or at the Post Office except on payment of the postage should be 
strictly and severely enforced. The practice of keeping accounts of postage betAveen 
the Post Office or any of its Officers and private individuals ought not, in any shape or 
under any pretence, to be permitted. 


288. 


Forward letters. 


The forward letters, including those intended for transmission through the 
district dfl,k should be disposed of immediately after the rest haA'e 
been distributed for dcliAW}'. 
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289. No ubstniot register of ordinary covers received at any Post Office is ne- 

cessary, The cliellans of each day, if correct, should be carefully filed 
Chelhuu. jj, jjjg office of receipt instead of being returned to the office of dis- 
patch. Those only which are found to be incorrect should be returned, a copy being 
kept on the file. This remark applies also to chcllans received at the General Post Office. 

290. It has heretofore been the practice in some oi' the Presidencies to prepare 
duplicate chcllans in the office of dispat(;h, one of which is kept in the office of receipt 
and the other returned by way of a(;knowledgnient. Where the duplicate chellan has 
been discontinued it has been the invariable practice to return the single chellan to the 
office of dispatch as a check against fraud in the office of receipt. AVe are of opinion 
that this practice is not oidy useless for its professed object, but is open to serious 
objection, first as increasing the weight of the mails and the number of ])ackcts, and 
secondly, as affording an opportunity of sending free by the post, under the cloak of 
returned chcllans, articles which ought to be charged with postage. 

291. Ghellaiis sent from each Post Office to every other Post Office ought to be 
consecutively numbered, and if, on the ai’rival of a packet, the contents do not exactly 
corres 2 )ond with the entry in the chellan, or if the number of the chellan docs not 
immediately follow that of the last chellan received from the same place, intimation of 
the same ought to be given by return of i>ost to #ie dispatching office. The non-return 
of a chellan from any given Post Office, or the absence of any communication as above, 
should bo taken us a sufficient indication of the safe arrival of all packets dispatched to 
that office. In the event of any future investigation, the abstract register of the 
dis 2 )atching office, being in fact a copy of the chcllans, would afford as good evidence of 
the contents of a packet and of any fraud in the receiving office as if the chcllans 
themselves had been returned. 

292. The extent to which the mails are burdened by the needless return of 
mail chcllans, and the little apiirehension that need be felt at the consetjuences of 
<liscon tinning the jjractice, may be gathered from the following extract of a letter 
from Dr. G. Paton, the Post Muster of Allygurh: 


“ It appears to me there is little or no advantage in returning the chcllans to the 
. “ dispatching office, provided they be kept carefully in the re- 

ceivmg office, as, for the jiurjiose of check m the realisation of 
“ the proper amount of jiostage, the cliellans would be forthcoming as at jiresent when- 
“ ever called for by the Post Master General. The receipt of the mail could also be easily 
“ traced from the office of dispatch to the office of receipt by means of the transit 

* N«TB.-Captaiu Hart, late To.,t in ti.e “ ch^dlans. liy iiot returning the mail chel- 

Deccan, states that the number of return cliellans con* laUQ tO the officcS of dispatcll, I WOulJ CSti- 
tained in each mail haf* is two-thirds of the entire . , • 

number of packets, and Unit us th(*y are very siiiull “ Iliato that 111 tlieSC 1 rOVinceS there Would 
they are liable to be lost by beinur shakeii out of the , v . .. i . xi • idh /• 

bag, and alford a ready e-xi use in aeeouiitiiig for a he a dlllllllUtlOU ot tlbout Olie-tllird^ Ot the 

mwsing packet. u packets daily in transit to 

“ and from the various Post Offices, as that is about the average proportion of packets sim- 
“ ply containing return chcllans. By the existing rules they are returned within three days 
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“ after receipt by every office ; hence the high average of packets simply containing return 
“ chcllans, and as a fresh chellan has to be sent with it to the office of dispatch there 
“ is thus a multiplication of useless and unnecessary labor, not only in making up 
“ packets in every office, but also in registering and assorting them from office to pffice 
“ in the course of their transit to their destination. As there would be a diminution 
“ of about onc-third of the number of mail packets, there would probably be a saving 
“ of one-third of the time now required for receiving, registering and assorting the 
“ mails in their transit through the Post Office. The combination of advantages at- 
“ tending the discontinuance of the practice of returning mail chcllans thus appears so 
“ great, while I know of no real disadvantage, I should be glad to see the practice dis- 
“ continued immediately ; I am of opinion however that the abstract register of the 
“ contents of the chellans should be continued as at present in these Provinces. The 
“ register merely exhibits the aggregate number, weight and postage on letters received 
“ from each office. Little or no time is necessary for registering letters in the abstract 
“ and it is absolutely necessary to have a register accurately prepared for the puqjose 
“ of showing the net amount of postage received daily and finally by the month on 
“ each class of letters.” 


293. It is however proper to add that the Post Master General of the North- 
Opinion of the Post Provinces has expressed an opinion at direct variance 

Master General North- with the conclusion to which wc havc arrived. He seems to 
ffest Provinces. think that the retuni of the chcllans is necessary as a check in 

the embezzlement of bearing postage ; but if this objection have any force, which we 
do not think is the case, it will be almost entirely removed if the transmission of un- 
paid letters be discouraged by a double charge of postage. 


Refused and unclaimed 
letters. 


294. Refused and unclaimed covers should be treated 
precisely the same as in the General Post Offices. 


Transit bays. 

♦ Note. — Transit bags are used to save the trouble 
of registering and invoicing articles, at as many stations 
as possible between the posting and delivering olfices. 

Supposing ten stations in a line, numbered according 
to their relative positions, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, and 
that six packets or parcels are received or made up at 
the otlice No. 1 for Nos. 8, 9 and 10, two of them for 
each place, the whole will be sent in a bag marked 
“ Transit” to No. 8. Labor and time arc thus saved 
at six out of the ten oftices. 

Transit bags must be immediately opened, and their 
contents for stations in advance forwarded without dc- 
lay. 

Every transit bag received is to be immediately re- 
turned to the ofIic;e which it comes from, with packets 
in it if they arc ready ; otherwise it is to go back eiin>ty. 

A fine of two annas is levied for every day’s detention, 
and if the bag is lost the value of it must be paid by the 
party failing to account for its disappearance. 


295. The .system of transit bags* in 
force in the North-West Provinces contri- 
butes greatly to simplify the business of 
the Post Office, and to ensure the speedy and 
accurate dispatch of packets (especially 
those which are sent by cross roads) to 
their destination. In Madras and Bombay 
all packets are sent loose in the wallet. In 
the Lower Provinces of Bengal, the custom 
is to enclose the packets for distant stations 
in those sent to stations which arc nearer, 
and the consequence of this practice is that, 
as Post Masters are prohibited from detain- 


ing a mail in transit, a great number of these inside packets, as they are called, are 
detained for 24 hours at one or more Post Offices between the offices of dispatch and 
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receipt. The object of the arrangement appears originally to have been to reduce the 
number of loose packets in transit and diminish the chance of their loss, but to such an 
extent is it abused that in some offices all packets to other Mofussil stations are sent 
inside the packet addressed to the nearest station. This is partly owing to the igno- 
rance of Post Office clerks who have never received instructions as to the mode in 
which letters for each station arc to be dispatched, and jwirtly to their desire to be absolv- 
ed from responsibility as soon as possible by the return of the chellan from the nearest 
Post Office, instead of having to wait for the chellans from every distant Post Office to 
which the inside packets may be addressed. The use of transit bags is the only remedy 
for tills evil, and it should be incumbent upon the Post Masters General to provide each 
Post Office with transit statements showing the mode in which packets to every other 

Post Office are to be dispatched. A specimen transit state- 
ment* will be found in the Appendix. 


* Appendix A, No. 68. 


296. A plan has recently been introduced into the North-West Provinces, 
and partially extended at the recommendation of Mr. Riddell to 
* the other Presidencies, whereby all letters sent from the Post 

Offices of one Presidency to any Post Office in another, instead of being made 
up into separate packets, are forwarded in one packet to a Post Office on the frontier, 
and there sorted and forwarded to their several destinations with the letters of the 
forward office. Thus Benares has been constituted the sorting office between the 
North-West Provinces and Bengal, and Indore berivecn the North-West Provinces and 
Bombay. The principle has been still further carried out in the North-West Provinces 
by making Lahore the sorting office for the Punjaub, and Jullundcr for the subordi- 
nate Post Offices in the Dooab of that name. The effect of this simple contrivance in 
reducing the Avcight of the mails and the number of packets may be easily imagined. 
Supposing that from each of 50 stations in the North-West Provinces, 5 letters arc sent 
in one day to different stations in Bengal, and one letter to Benares. The number of 
packets to be made up, if there were no intermediate sorting office, Avould bo 300, each 
having to be entered in one or more transit chellans and on the back of one or more 
letter chellans. But, on Benares being made a sorting office, 250 of these packets are 
immediately dispensed with, the 5 letters from each office being sent as forward letters 
inside the Benares packet. The number of packets sent forward from Benares is also 
diminished because all letters addressed to the same station arc contained in one, 
instead of in several packets. The mails have to be detained at the sorting offices a 
fcAV minutes longer than Avould otherwise be necessary, but this is a very inconsiderable 
draAvback compared Avith the advantage gained by reducing the number of the packets 
and the Aveight of the mails. The only practical inconvenience which noAV attends the 
arrangement is that the unpaid letters in packets sent to and from sorting offices are 
charged Avith postage at different rates according to distance, Avhereby the calculation 
of the postage due on the contents of each packet gives some additional trouble j but 
this inconvenience Avill disappear entirely Avith the adoption of an uniform rate of post- 
age. The Post Masters General should be required to adopt the system Avherever it is 
found practicable. The Post Offices of the Presidency toAvns ought certainly to be 
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made sorting offices for jdl letters passing through them from one Mofussil Post Office 
to another. 

297. Perliaps the most common cause of complaint against the Post Office is the 

frequency with which letters and packets are missent and the 
delay that occurs before such letters reach their destination. 
The number of enquiries after missent letters at the Calcutta 
General Post Office is said to be very frequent, but a return of them could not be 
furnished. No effectual measures are taken for the prevention of these and simihir 
irregularities, except in the North-West Provinces where a self-acting system 
of fines has been adopted and sanctioned by Government, under which Post 
Office establishments are fined according to a fixed scale for every act of mismanage- 
ment productive of injuiy to the public, and the fines paid to those Avho detect the 
errors. Each Post Master submits a quarterly bill of fines due from other Post 
Offices for the sanction of the Post Master General. The plan is said by the Post 
Master General to be very useful in checking minor irregularities and the proportion 
of letters missent is less than it was when the pa)nnent of fines was not rigidly en- 
forced. The number of fines against any given office is found to be a fair criterion of 
its state and of the efficiency of the Officer at the head of it. 

298. Mr. Riddell recommends the introduction of the system into the other 
Presidencies, but he docs not recommend that Officers in one Presidency should be 
allowed to claim fines from those in another, except in the case of the frontier offices. 
If the plan of sorting offices be fully carried out it is scarcely possible that irregulari- 
ties committed in one Presidency could be discovered except at the frontier office of 
another; but, whether or not, we foresee no difficulty in allowing a Post Master of one 
Presidency to submit a quarterly bill of fines against the Post Masters of another to 
the Post Master General to whom the latter are subject, and we accordingly recom- 
mend the adoption of the system, as it now exists in the North-AV'est Provinces, 
throughout the whole of India. 

299. Greater publicity should be given to all Post Office Notifications and orders 

containing matters of interest to the public. Such notifications 
OO" P»WUhcd only in tlio Official EnglUk Ga- 
zette, and, unless copied gratuitously into the newspapers, are 
seen by none but a few of the English Civil and Military Officers of Government. Circulars 
of the same kind, addressed to Post Masters in the interior, are filed in the Post Office, 
and seen by none but the Post Master and his establishment. Excepting in Madras, 
where the practice is more regular, it is very rarely that their contents are communi- 
cated even to the clerks in charge of the subordinate offices, and instances have been 
brought to notice in which such persons have been furnished with no other guide as 
to the rate of postage to be charged on letters sent to a particular Post Office than 
the tax mark on letters received from thence. We think that all Post Office Notifica- 
tions on matters of interest to the public, such, for instance, as the establishment of 
new Post Offices, or any change in the rates of postage, should be published not only 
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in the Government Gazettes but in at least one English and Native newspaper of the 
largest circulation at the Presidencies, and by hand bills in the English and Native 
languages to be affixed in some conspicuous part of every Post Office and circulated in 

all Post towns. 

■ 


300. There is a remarkable circumstance connected with the Post Office in India 
which must ever act as a bar to the attainment of the same 
Addresses of Aative fetters, jjj despatch of business which distin- 

guishes the department in the United Kingdom. We allude to the great 
diversity of languages and written characters in India, and the difficulty 
of finding persons capable of dccyphering them. A list of Eastern 
languages in which the addresses of letters passing through the Indian 
Post Office are commonly written is given in the margin, and to these 
are to be added the languages of the several countries of Europe. This 
evil is greatly aggravated by the custom, common among all Natives 
of India (and in former times not unknown in European countries) of 
writing on the covers not only the name and address of the person 
written to, but several titles of courtesy, prayers to the Deity for 
the safe arrival of the letter and the prosperity of the reader, and various 
other matters. A literal translation of the addresses of 20 Native letters taken at 

random from the Calcutta General Post Office is appended, 
Appendix A, No. 66. soiue idea of the extent to which the business 

of the Post Office is retarded by this needless prolixity. It may be impossible to put a 
stop to this custom by any positive rule, but much can be done to mitigate it by 
explaining to the Native public the inconvenience to which it gives rise, by recom- 
mending them to adopt a simpler style, and by exposing at each Post Office for their 
guidance a form of direction in the current Vernacular languages of the place. 


Persian. 

liinduostanee. 

N agree. 

Muhajuncc. 

Bengali. 

Burmese. 

Ooriyali. 

Arabic. 

Malay. 

Chinese. 

Tcloocoo. 

Tamul. 

Canarese. 

Malyolum. 

Mahratta. 

G uzeraice, 

Sindeo. 

Cingalese. 


301. Complaint is made by the Native community in some parts of India that 
the chief lines of postal communication on which letters are 
ca™ed with the greatest speed, and subjected to the least 
detention, arc laid down with reference to the convenience of 
the Government and of the European community, and that the Native correspondence 
on the principal lines of internal traffic is subject to all the delays incidental to cross 
posts. There can be no doubt that the establishment of a rapid postal communication 
on any given line tends to retard the transit of mails from one side of the line to the 
other, and though on the whole the advantage of the arrangement may outweigh the 
inconvenience it causes, yet if the correspondence on any transverse line is extensive 
enough to warrant the establishment of a cross post independent of the main line, this 
means of alleviating the evil in particular cases ought not to be neglected. 


302. The subject of providing in the Presidency towns better means than now 
D' t ' t ot ■ Pr ' receipt of letters for local delivery by the esta- 

blishment of a district post has been referred to in our separate 
Reports. The practicability of such an arrangement, and 
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probability of its being found remunerative must depend entirely upon local cir- 
cumstances; but the benefit which the residents in London and its vicinity derive 
from an institution of this kind, and the enormous and still increasing extent to which 
it is resorted to, are facts which demand the attention of the Government, and seem 
to warrant a fair trial of the experiment in one or other of the chief commercial cities 
of India on a favorable opportunity. 


Money Orders, 


.303. The great convenience which the public have derived in England from the 
establishment of money order oflices in connection with the post, 
led us to consider how far the institution was suited to India, and 
whether it was one which we could recommend the Government to establish. In aU 
the changes we have proposed one chief aim has been to remove from the department 
both the temptation and the power to defraud, and as far as possible to prevent money 
passing through the Post Office, and this aim would be much defeated if each Post 
Office were constituted a money order office. 


304. Remittances of small sums, such as a system of money orders is intended to 
provide for, are generally made from the Presidency towns to the interior, and consist 
of the savings of persons in service sent for the support of the members of their families 
remaining in their native villages, and as the Government are now, in many instances, 
obliged to send large sums in specie from the Presidency towns to meet demands on 
local treasuries, this inconvenience would be aggravated by the encouragement of pri- 
vate remittances in the same direction. But independent of these considerations, if the 
Government desire to afford to their subjects facilities for remitting small sums from 
one part of the country to another, it would be better to authorise Collectors in charge 
of treasuries to grant bills on each other to private individuals. The question is en- 
tirely a financial one, and we notice it in this place only for the purpose of stating our 
opinion that it has no necessary connection with the Post Office. 

305. We have considered, in connection with the question of introducing and 

Proposed change in the maintaining uniformity in the postal system of India, how far 
constitution of the Depart- it may be desirable to alter the constitution of the depart- 

inent, and place the whole under one head, independent of 
the local Governments, and directly subordinate to the Government of India in the 
Home Department. The present isolation of the Post Office of one Presidency from 
those of all- the rest, and tlie want of one competent controlling authority over the 
whole, have given rise to diversity of practice highly injurious to the Public Service 
and inconvenient to the public, while some parts of the Empire have been deprived of 
the advantage of improvements introduced successfully in others. 


306. The evil of this state of things has been practically felt, and endeavours 
have been made to remove or at least to alleviate the inconvenience by requiring that 
all questions involving a change in the practice of the department, should be referred 
to the Governor General of India in Council. But these attempts have not been 
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successful. Neither the constitution of the Supreme Government nor its relation to 
the four Governments subordinate to it, is adapted for the speedy decision of questions 
of practice arising in a department of the Public Service, so eminently one of detail 
as the Post Office ; and it is found that neither the Post Master General nor the 
Government of one Presidency is content to wait for the adoption of an acknowledged 
improvement until the Supreme Government can decide, after reference to other Presi- 
tlencies and other Post blasters General, whether it ought to be adopted or not. 

;}07. Nor indeed are the local Governments favorably constituted for regulating 
the inteiTial affairs of the Post Office. It rarely happens that the public servants who 
are called to take a part in the administration of these Governments have had any 
experience, or can have any practical knoAvledge of the details of the department, and 
their time is generally so fully occupied with business of more pressing importance as 
to prevent them from acquiring such knowledge. Yet the Post Masters General are 
not authorised to introduce the least change into the working of the Post Office 
without the sanction of the local Gov'ennnent, which must be given for the most part 
in pure reliance on the recommendation of the Post Master General, or may be with- 
held citlicr from a conti*ary motive, or from imperfect acquaintance Avith the subject. 

308. Of all the Civil departments of the Public Service in India there is not one 
in which uniformity of practice is so little hindered by varying local circuAistances, or 
one to the efficient conduct of which uniforaiity of practice and vigor of control arc so 
essential as the Post Office. The existing system is not favorable to the attainment of 
these important objects, and indeed scarcely admits of it. India in this respect affords 
a remarkable contrast to the United Kingdom, and the nations of Continental Europe 
and America, Avhere the Post Office is recognized as a distinct department of the Govern- 
ment, and the Statesman at tlie head of it is usually a member of the Executive Govern- 
ment of the country. Here, on the contrary, the Post Master General at each Presi- 
dency is an Officer of comparatively inferior r.ink, influence and emoluments, Avithout 
poAver of himself to carry out improvements, ignorant of those Avhich have been intro- 
duced in any of the other Presidencies, and subordinate to a controlling authority not 
Avell adapted for the consideration of departmental questions or for judging the merits 
of a proposition except by its results. It seems impossible to hope that the Postal 
system of India can be brought to a higli dcgi'ee of perfection so long as the Post 
Masters General remain subordinate to the local Governments, and are subject to no 
other common superior than the Governor General of India in Council. 

309. 'fhe remedy appears to consist in the appointment of a Director General of 

the Post Office of India, an Officer of tried ability and experience 
Po!n>ffiL of ”lndia department, Avho should be in direct communication Avith, 

and subordination to the Government of India, and exercise 
the same degree of control over the Post Masters General of the several Presidencies, 
that is now theoretically exercised by the Local Governments, Avho would in that case 
be relieved of all responsibility in connection Avith the department. 
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310. The first objection to this arrangement consists in its expense. It would be 
inconsistent mth the objects of it to remunerate the Director of the Indian Post Office 
with a smaller salary than rupees 30,000 a year, including travelling allowance ; and a 
suitable office establishment, costing probably not less than rupees 3,000 a year, would 
also be needed. On the other hand, it Avould by no means be desirable to reduce the 
emoluments of the local Post Masters General, especially if, as we contemplate, and 
have elsewhere recommended, they be required to move more frequently through their 
respective jurisdictions and exercise a more direct personal supervision over every 
Officer of the department than has hitherto usually been the case. The creation of a 
general controlling Officer must therefore be regarded as a measure of which the expense 
cannot be met by a corresponding retrenchment in any other direction, and the pro- 
priety of which must be judged Avith reference to the cost of it as well as to other 
considerations. 

311. A second objection may arise from the disinclination of the local Govern- 
ments to part Avith the control over the Postal establishments and communications of 
their respective Presidencies Avhich they uoav possess. But this Ave conceive to be an 
objection of no real Aveight. The States Governments of the United States of America, 
Avhich arc far more independent, and constitutionally jealous of the central Government 
than tlie Presidential Governments of India can possibly be, have surrendered the entire 
management of the Post Office of the United States into the hands of the Post Master 
General at Washington ; and in the United Kingdom a parallel may be found in the 
Irish Post Office Avhich is conducted under the exclusive authority of Her Majesty’s 
Post Master General, the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland not being permitted to interfere 
in any Avay in its management. In India it may be necessary for the Local Governments 
to have the poAver of detaining or opening a mail on any public emergency, and this 
poAver Avc would certainly reserve to them. We cannot, hoAvever, perceive that the 
just authority or influence of the liOcal Governments Avould be in any Avay impaired if 
they Avere deprived of all otlier control over the Post Office ; and, on the other hand, Ave 
should anticipate from placing the entire direction of the department in the hands of a 
central authoiity acting in immediate communication Avith the GoA’^ernor General of 
India in Council, and occupied Avith no other duties, a far more efficient administration 
of its affairs than has ever yet been attained or seems capable of attainment under the 
present system. 

312. If the Government should determine to make this change in the constitu- 
tion of the Indian Post Office, the patronage of the department in all the Presidencies 
should, we think, rest entirely Avith the Governor General of India in Council. It would 
then perhaps be advisable to regulate the salaries of the Presideney Post Masters 
General by a graduated scale, the grades of salary being personal and not local, so 
that it might be practicable to select in the first instance an Officer of comparatively 
junior standing in the Service who might look to rise to a higher grade of salary, and 
eventually, if thought qualified, to become the head of the department. In that case, 
hoAvever, it should be distinctly understood that the higher salar)' Avas not attached to 
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any particular Presidency, but that the Post Master General of each should be entitled 
to promotion in his turn, provided he appear to the Government to deserve it. 


,313. 


Appendix C, No. 2. 


From the view expressed in the eight preceding paragraphs the Commis- 
sioner for Madras has recorded his dissent in his separate 
memorandum which Avill be found in the Appendix.* 


YIl. — T he Banghy. 


314. 


Effect of present rates 
of Uatufhy Postage. 


The present rates of Bangliy Postage, do not, as far as we have been able 
to ascertain, prevent parties sending parcels by post which 
they would otherwise send; and few complaints appear to have 
been made of the Kites of charge being excessive. 


315. Postal authorities are divided on the question of reduction in Banghy Post- 
age ; it is to be observed, hoAvever, that those who recommend 
’^^.tes being lowered, do so on the grounds of their 
yielding a profit, and consequently of the Post Office being 
able to afford to convey parcels at a lower charge, without apparently considering how 
far it is advisable for Government to compete with private speculators as carriers of 
goods, by making reductions which, though they may still leave sufficient profit to 
reimburse the Government for their actual outlay, would not be found to remunerate 
any other party endeavouring to carry parcels at the same rate. 


316. One reason for not reducing the postage at present leviable on banghy 
parcels is that, in our opinion, the carriage of goods does not properly form a part of the 
duty of the Post Office, and is only undertaken by Government, in the absence of other 
means of conveyance available to the public. It is a service devolving rather on 
Transit Agents and other private parties, whom it is not advisable to discourage by 
competition. In many parts of India, Agencies and Companies have been already 
established, with the view of providing means of transit for goods and merchandise; 
and if the rates on banghy parcels were to be greatly reduced, these parties would 
probably be obliged to abandon the speculation as no longer yielding them a sufficient 
return. 


317. Mr. Riddell, the Post Master General of the North-West Provinces, states : 

Opinion of the Post Mas- “ prcscnt rates of banghy postage would admit of reduction, 

ter General North-West “and the department would probably yield a larger return if 
J^ovinces on the jtoint. i i i i 

they were reduced. When earned by men, the cost of con- 
“ veyance may be estimated at less than 12 annas a mile for the conveyance of 600 
“ seers, that is, it costs six annas to convey six seers, or 480 tolahs, 50 miles. 
“ At existing rates the postage on the above weight for the same distance would be 30 
“ annas. This calculation is of itself sufficient to show that a reduction may safely 
“ be made.” 
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318. Mr. Ravenscroft, the Post Master General of Bombay, says : — “I am not 
“ aware from your letter of the 19th June last, that it is in 
contemplation to make any alteration in the banghy rates of 
“ postage. I should hope that no such intention is entertain* 
“ ed. The Banghy Dawk is of very great convenience to the community, and very few 
“ complaints of the high rates of charge have come to my knowledge ; I would therefore 
“ not recommend any reduction, certainly not until we see the financial results of the 
“ reform now in contemplation, as regards the postage leviable on letters and 
“ newsp.'ipers.” 


319. AVe have experienced some difficulty in ascertaining what has been the 


Actual charges not to be ascertained. 

* Note. — Mr. Ravenscroft, in explanation of this, 
states : — “ I regret my inability to show the amount of 
** disbursements on aetumnt of the Banghy Department. 
Hie charges for carrying the letter mail and Banghy 
Dawk are brought under one head, and as the means 
“ for their conveyance are et^iially available for the 
transit of both, it is (|uite impossible to ascertain the 
“ actual (‘xpense to the State for the carriage of the 
“ Banghy Dawk and management of the Banghy De- 
“ partment.” 

being in many cases used also for the 


actual expense incurred on account of the 
Banghy Dawk throughout India in past 
years, in consequence of the charges for the 
conveyance of the letter mail and banghy 
parcels being brought under one head in 
the accounts* of the Bombay General Post 
Office ; and also ounng to the Office establish- 
ment, and means for carrying the former, 
latter. 


320. As far, however, as can be gathered from the accounts of the several 
Presidencies, the following appear to have been the results of the last year’s 
management : 



Receipts. 

Cnilveyaiice Charges. 

Rpngal, 

N. VV. Provinces,.. 

Madras, 

Bombay, 

Ra. A. P. 
41,452 8 0 

1,08,497 0 0 

52,229 12 0 

.11,041 10 6 

Rs. A. P. 
34,217 3 11 

16,119 9 7 

38,488 10 10 

! *20,000 0 0 

1 


* This is a mere estimate of the probable cost, calculated 
on the result shown by the Renjpd and Madras Returns, and 
ditducted from the general cost of transit in the Bombay 
I’residency. 

To these charges must be added the salary of the clerks in the Banghy Department 
of the several General Post Offices, which is separately exhibited in the accounts, and 
amounts to about ruj)ees 5,000 per annum. In the Mofussil Offices this cannot be done, 
as no distinct establishment is entertained for the Service, the banghy being managed by 
the Clerks employed in the Letter Mail Department. On lines of road, like^vise, on which 
no regular banghy has been established, parcels are forwarded under certain restrictions 
by Letter Mail, and the postage in such cases is credited to the Banghy Department, 
though the cost of conveyance is debited altogether to the Letter Mail. 

F 2 
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321. ill the North Western Provinces too, in addition to the above causes, the 

charges of conveyance shown in the accounts are still further 
thf^ccij^ ol!*^counf of tht’ I’cduced below the actual cost, in consequence of the Banghy 

forwarded in the Mail Carts, and passenger vans, 
while the eharges were ru- i[nes of road whcre such Vehicles are employed : the charge 

pees 42,681. _ r » o 

of conveyance being, in one case, debited to the Letter Mail 
Department, and, in the other, to passengers, while in both, the receipts on account of 
postage arc brought to the credit of the Banghy Department. 

322. Making allowance for these circumstances, there is still an excess of receipts 
The present rates yield over disbursements in the Banghy Department ; and there can 

a projit to the Department. jjq question that besides being of veiy essential service to 

the State, and a great advantage to the public, the Banghy at present yields a consi- 
derable Tovepne to the Indian Post Office. 


323. 


No reduction recommended. 


At the same time, entertaining the views we have expressed above, we are 
not prepared, in the absence of complaint, and with no apparent 
necessity for so doing, to recommend that the present rates of 
postage should be reduced ; more particularly if the surplus revenue arising from this 
source, enable the Government to sanction a greater measure of liberality in respect to 
books and pamphlets sent by this mode of conveyance, which we shall presently have 
to consider. 


324. But, although we sec no necessity tor making any general reduction in the 

rates of postage on ordinary Banghy parcels, and the plan oi' 
uniform postage is not applicable, yet the present rates 
seem capable of being much simplified, and those for long 
distances somewhat reduced, without any sacrifice of revenue. According to the 
present schedule of ordinarj’ Banghy Postage there are no less than 168 rates of 
charge, an increased postage being leviable for every additional 50 tolahs in weight 
up to 600 tolahs, the maximum weight allowed, and for every 100 miles in distance 

up to 1,400 miles and upwards. Besides this, there is another 

Lower rate of charqe for t t ^ 

Famphlets. ‘ scale ot charge for books, pamphlets, packets of newspapers, 

and any written, printed or engraved papers packed in 
short covers ojien at each end. In this scale there are ordy two gradations in weight, 
viz. not exceeding 20 tolahs; and above 20, and not exceeding 40 tolahs; beyond 
which no such parcel can be sent; but the rate varies with every 100 miles and 
upwards, as in the case of ordinary Banghy parcels. 

325. In fixing a lower rate of charge on parcels of this description, than that 

Reason of this. ^®viable on ordinary parcels, the Committee assembled in 1836 state 

that they were “ actuated by two motives ; first, to encourage by 
“ every practicable means consistent with the public interests the transmission of lite- 
“ rature throughout the interior of the country ; and secondly, because the ordinary 
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“ weight of reviews, periodicals, pamphlets and other printed papers, is materially 
“ below the minimum weight established for ordinaiy parcels, viz., 50 tolahs.” 

.326. We are desirous of continuing to parcels of this description, the advantages 
conceded to them by the Committee of 1836. In addition to 
pro- which actuated them, we are influenced by a desire 

to meet the wishes of the London Post Master General in res- 
pect to English pamphlets and periodicals, of which we shall presently have to treat, 
and by the fact that, .according to the scale of ordinaiy Ihinghy postage which w(i shall 
propose, 100 tolahs will be the minimum weight recognized. 

327. With these objects in view, we shall, when we come to this part of the sub- 
ject, have to propose a very considerable simplification of the rates now charged, on 
parcels of this description by extending to them the advantages of an miijiiTTn rate of 
postage without reference to the distance they may be conveyed ; but/4^^ave thought 
it advisable to exclude packets of Indian newspapers from the benefit of this provision, 
as well as from the llanghy generally, because on lines of road on which the Banghy 
dawk is conveyed separately, and at a less rate of speed than the letter mail, there 
seemed no advantage in providing for the transmission of newspapers published in this 
country otherwise than by letter mail, while on lines where tin; banghy and letter 
dawks go by the same conveyance, and at an equal speed, it places bundles of news- 
papers paying only the lower rate of Banghy charge precisely on the same footing as those 
chargeable with the much higher postage leviable on them if sent by letter mail.T^t is 
necessary to explain in this place that on lines of communication where mail carts, or 
steam boats arc employed, and the letter mail is insufficient to m.ake up the gross 
weight that can be carried, the Banghios .are usually forwarded by the same conveyance. 

Proposed rates of ordinarif lianphy 328. Ihc following are the rates we jji'opose, 

Postaye. paycgig ggnt by ordinary Banghy Dawk. 


For Distances. 

100 Tidalis. 

200 Tolahs. 

Ip not kxcfki 

SIK) Tolah.s. 

UNO IN Wk.IOH 

400 Tolahs. 

T 

.000 Tolahs. 

600 Tolahs. 

Not e.xceeding 100 Miles, 

4 Annus 

8 Annus 

12 Annus 

1 Rupee 

1 

4 

1 

8 

Not exceeding 300 „ 

12 „ 

1 8 

2 4 


3 12 

4 

8 

Not exceeding 600 „ 

1 8 

3 „ 

4 8 


7 8 

9 

Exceeding 600 „ 

2 8 

: 5 jj 

7 8 

10 „ 

12 

8 

15 „ 


By the above scale, there will be only 24 rates of charge in place of 168 as at 
present ; and the highest rate will be rupees 15, instead of rupees 31-8, the maximum 
of the present Banghy Schedule. The charge on small parcels and for short distances, 
will still be extremely moderate, and the present repressive and almost prohibitory 
charge on long distances will be got rid of 
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329. 


Unanetal remit. 


The financial result of the rate proposed, as compared >vith the postage now 
leviable on the aggregate weight of all the chargeable Banghies 
dispatched from every Post Office in India in a year, is as follows : 


* Appendix A, Nos. 61 
and 62 . 



Present Postage. 

Proposed Postage. 

Bengal, 

91,063 

13 

1 

83,738 

1 

0 

North-West Provinces, ... 

70,083 

10 

10 

67,545 

9 

8 

Madras, 

38,234 

7 

9 

42,934 

9 

C 

Bombay, 

43,505 

1 

0 

41,447 

0 

10 

Total, 

2,42,887 

0 

8 

1 

2,35,665 

1 

5 

0 


330. \^^S^»roposc, on lines where the Banghy is carried by foot runners, to limit 

the weight to the maximum now allowed, or GOO tolahs ; but we 

Limitation as to weight. .. . i.i i. . i 

would permit parcels ot somewhat larger dimensions to be 
forwarded, as the present restriction to fifteen inches in length cannot bo observed in 
the case of maps, plans, &c. and is in most lines not attended to. Where mail carts are 
employed we see no objection to the weight being extended to 2,000 tolalis or about 
501bs., and for this wo have provided in the Draft Act and Rules herewith 

submitted. 

# 

r# 

331. The rates of postage chargeable according to Schedule D. of the present 

„ , Act on Banghy parcels forwarded sea-wards by ship or steamer we 

Ship Banghies. ^ i ii i -t*! .nii 

consider far too low; and they have, in Bombay especially, led to the 

Post Office being more extensively used, as a means of shipping light goods for expor- 
tation than could, we think, have been contemplated. On this subject Mr. Ravenscroft 
states : — “ There is one class of parcels to which I desire to draw your attention, and 
“ regarding which some alteration ought to be made in the Law. According to Schedule 
“ D, parcels posted for transmission by sea are liable to pay for every 100 tolahs in 
“ weight, without reference to dimensions, two annas outward ship postage, and the 
“ same amount of inward ship postage, so that a parcel weighing 300 tolalis (which 
“ is the maximum weight) posted for Aden, will have to pay 6 annas here and 0 
“ annas there, making a total of 12 annas, a very insufficient payment for the very 
“ great accommodation afforded to the community by steam communication.” 

“ From the enclosed statement you will observe that the parcels posted here for 
“ Aden and Kurrachee have more than quadrupled since 1847. In that year they 
“ amounted to 429, and in 10 months of 1850 to 1641, the total postage leviable here 
“ and at Aden in this year being only rupees 934-8.” 

“ I consider the present rates far too low, and would recommend that a consolidated 
“ ship postage (lo be prepaid) be levied, at the Office where the parcels are posted, of 
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“ one rupee for every 100 tolahs, the maximum weight being limited to 400 tolahs or 
“ 10 lbs; I am satisfied that this rate will be cheerfully paid; the gain to Government 
“ will be great.” 

332. On all Banghy parcels forwarded by sea, whether by Government steamer 
or ship, we propose to charge the rate of postage imposed by 
Rate proposed on Ship Notification of the Government of India, published under 

date 18th April 1849, on parcels conveyed by any Government 
steamer between the two Ports of Calcutta and Moulmein, or from either of those ports 
to an intermediate port, viz. on parcels weighing less than 100 tolahs one rupee, and 
increasing one rupee for every additional 100 tolahs or fraction thereof, as far as 300 
tolahs ; but we would allow the same weight to be forwarded as by Inland Banghy on 
ordinary lines of road, viz. 600 tolahs. We further recommend that no parcel be re- 
ceived for transmission, through the Post Office, by sea, to any foreign port, or 
any place not on the Continent of India, except it be covered by a Custom House 
Pass. 


333. We do not propose to make the prepayment of Ban- 
postage compulsory, nor would we insist, when it is paid 
in advance, on its being levied by means of stamps. To compel 
the use of stamps in all cases would sometimes lead to inconvenience, owing to the 
great number of these tokens which it would be necessary to affix on parcels subject 
to the higher rates of charge ; and to introduce stamps of a higher value than 8 annas 
would be objectionable as holding out a temptation to forgery. 


Pamphlet Banghy. 


334. We have stated above that we propose extending to books, pamphlets, 
packets of imported newspapers and printed or engraved papers 
other t han news papers, sent without covers, or packed in covers 
open at both ends, the advantage of an uniform rate of charge without reference to dis- 
tance. The maximum weight at present allowed is only 40 tolahs, which is only just 
sufficient to carry the larger reviews ; and would not admit many single volumes, the 
diffusion of which it is desirable to encourage, nor meet the views of Her Majesty’s 
Post Master General, in respect to books, &c. received from England, already adverted 
to. We would therefore recommend the extension of the weight to 120 tolahs, or about 
3 lbs., beyond which it would not, we think, be advisable to allow of these parcels being 
sent at the favorable rate proposed. 


335. In consideration of the great additional advantages given to the public by 
the measure we have recommended, we would propose to 
*^‘*”*^* prepayment of postage on all parcels of this descrip- 

tion compulsorj^ and by means of stamps ;• and to subject 
those, on which the postage has not been prepaid by proper stamps, to the rates prescribed 
for ordinary Banghy parcels, the same rule also being followed in respect to parcels in 
excess of the maximum weight allowed. 

G 2 
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33G. The cost of conveying the Bangliy post at present, as far as we are able to 

ascertain it, is about 1 anna 4i pies for 

Present cost of conveyance. j. i i i. 1.1 • uj. i 

every 20 tolahs of chargeable weight ; and 

NoTB.--This has 1*eon caltMiliitwl on the combined j^g receipts from Ordinary Banghy par- 
results shown by the Bengal and Madras Returns; from , 

which, as nlremly explained, the nearest approximation cels AVlll, Under the TCVlSed SCale WC haVC 

can l)e made to the present actual cost; by proportion- , • • ii i 1 m-j. ^ 

in.' the a.'grc.'ate cost of conveyance on the gross proposed, remain m all probability nearly 
weightofaTithebanghicscarriedinamonth, thus; thc saiuc, and Consequently yield the same 
Gross weight in Tolas. Gross cost. Tolas. Ans. Pw ,.11. 

Rg. A. p. profit as at present, we think that m consi- 

1369390 5858 6 9 1 1 20: 1 458610 deration of the advantages likely to arise 

136399 from the more extended diffusion of useful 
knowledge in the interior of India, it would 
be very advisable to adopt a rate for pamphlet Banghy postage, slightly below the 
actual cost of conveyance, tolah for tolah, of thc whole Banghy mail. 


Raiefi proposieit. 


337 . With these views we would recommend the adoption of 


the following rates ; — 


On every parcel of the description noted above not exceeding 20 tolahs in weight, 
one anna : 

On every parcel exceeding 20 tolahs, but not above 40 tolahs, two annas; and for 
every 20 tolahs in weight^above 40 tolahs, or for every fraction of the same, an addi- 
tional anna up to 120 tolahs, beyond which no such parcel would be received. 

338. We have to consider, in connection with this subject, Mr. Under Secretary 

IWoposal to establish a ^o. 207, dated 21st February last, referring for 

Book Post between England our Consideration, a plan for the establishment of a Book Post 
and India considered. between England and the Colonies, which Her Majesty’s Post 

Master General is desirous should be extended to this country. 


The details of thc scheme are as follows 


— That printed Books, Magazines, 

Note. — We observe from the English papers that -ri* rix/ixi ^ ^ 

ii has been notitied that the arrangement here proposed Ji6VlGWS, OF 1' AinphlGtS ^WllGthGF JiritlSil, 

would come into operation on and after the 1st Colonial, or Foreign) be permitted to be 

sent through the post from the United 
Kingdom to any British Colony, or from any British Colony to the United Kingdom, 
whether thc conveyance be by packet or by private ship, at the following rates of 
postage, viz. 

s. d. 


For a single volume not exceeding ^ lb. in weight, 0 6 

For a single volume exceeding ^ lb. and not exceeding 1 lb., 1 0 

For a single volume exceeding 1 lb. and not exceeding 2 lbs., 2 0 

For a single volume exceeding 2 lbs. and not exceeding 3 lbs., 3 0 


and so on increasing Is. for every additional pound, or fraction of a pound. 
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indly . — That the charge be the same, whether the Books, &c. be posted or delivered 
at the Port, or whether they be posted or delivered at any place in the interior of the 
Colony. 

Zrdly . — That prepa 3 nnent be insisted upon in all cases. In the United Kingdom the 
postage being required to be paid in stamps^ and in the Colony being paid in money. 

Athly. — That, to prevent the inconvenience which might ensue from a large arrival 
of Books, &c., by the same mall, the Colonial Post Masters be authorised, in cases 
of necessity, to delay the dispatch of such Books to or from the interior, until 
the dispatch of the mail next after that by which they would, in the usual course, be 
sent, or, at their option, for a period not exceeding one week. 

hthly . — That no book be sent by any route which would entail an expense of 
transit postage on the Department. 

&thly . — That one-third of the total charge be considered as paid for the Inland 
British rate, one-third for the Sea rate, and the remaining third for the Colonial Inland 
rate. 


Ithly . — That printed Books, &c., sent through the Post under the Bcgulations 
here proposed, be subject in all respects to the same restrictions as newspapers. 

.S40. From the 6th clause it appears that the total ch.'irge of postage on such 
Books, &c., is to be considered divisible into three parts, one of those being looked 
upon as paid for the Inland British rate, another for tlie Sea rate, and the third for the 
Colonial Inland rate. Now, as in this country this last item of charge will have to 
be borne by the Indian Government, we conclude it is intended that one-third of the 
gross postage levied in England in advance on all books and pamphlets, forwarded to 
India under the proposed arrangements, should be paid or credited in account to the 
East India Company, in consideration of their conveying all such Books, &c., intended 
for the interior of India, to their final destination without additional charge. If we 
arc correct in this assumption it will follow that the adoption of the plan proposed 
would be equivalent to the introduction of one uniform rate of 2rf. on all such Books 
not exceeding a pound in weight and increasing at the rate of 2</. the half pound, 
by the Banghy post, without reference to distance. 

341. Wc have no means of judging to what extent such a scheme would increase 
the weight required to be sent into the interior by the Banghy post. The returns 
received from the Post Office, do not show what proportion of the gross weight now 
carried is on account of Books, &c., received from other countries, and what for those 
posted in India, and did they do so, they would afford no data from which to calculate 
the effect of so great a reduction in the rate of charges on Books sent from England, 
both as regards their steam and inland postage, as would be occasioned by themensun*; 
the natural effect would, however, of course be greatly to increase their number. 
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342. We liave already recommended the introduction, under certain limitations, 
of an uniform book and pamphlet postage, chargeable at the 
lu adoption recommended. anna for every 20 tolahs in Aveight, and without 

reference to distance ; and this would admit of books and pamphlets received from Eng- 
land being fonvarded by the Banghy post into the Mofussil, on the terms proposed by 
the Post Master General of the United Kingdom ; as his scale would in fact give a 
slightly higher rate of postage to the Indian Government, than that recommended by 
us, 2rf. for the ^ lb. being equivalent, at the rate of two shillings for the rupee, to 1 
anna 4 pies for 20 tolahs. Provided, therefore, the weight of each parcel so sent be 
limited to 120 tolahs, or 3 lbs., which should, as Ave have stated above, be the maximum 
weight carried at an uniform rate of charge, and the dimensions laid doAvn by the Act 
be not exceeded, there can, we think, be no difficulty in carrying the arrangement into 
effect, and wc are of opinion that the proposition submitted may be entertained and 
agreed to. 


The Bullock Train. 


343. Befoi’e leaving this part of our subject we desire especially to draw the 
attention of the Government to the Bullock Train which has 
been established in the North-West Provinces for the convey- 
ance of heavy goods and passengers at a cheap rate, and which, though not necessarily 
connected Avith the Post Office or recognized by any law, is managed by the Officers of 
the department. The extent to which this establishment has afforded accommodation 

to the Government and to the 
public may be gathered from 
the statement of receipts and 
charges in the margin. It has 
also had the beneficial effect 
of proving that the land car- 
of heavy goods on a 


Year. 

lieueiptH. 

1 

Charges. 

Profit, 

Loss. 

Net Profit. 

1845-46, 

4,589 

0 

0 

4,811 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

222 

0 0 

0 

o! 0 

1846-47, 

13, .5(16 

0 

0 

17,886 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4,380 

o! 0 

0 

oj 0 

1847-48, 

50,746 

0 

0 

48,573 

0 

0 

2,173 

0 

0 

0 

0. 0 

0 

0| 0 

1348-49, 

1,30,988 

0 

0 

1,07,90.3 

0 

0 

23,085 

0 

0 

0 

o! 0 

0 

0 0 

1849-50, 

1,62,582:10 

4 

1,38,409 

3 

2 

24,173 

7 

2 

0 

Oj 0 

0 

oj 0 

Total, ... 

3,62,41 ijlO 

4 

1 

3,17,582 

3 

2 

49,431 

7 

2 

4,602 

oj 0 

44,829 

7j 2 
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large scale may be undertaken Avith profit by any person, or body of persons, possessing 
capital enough to provide the necessary carrying stock ; and more than one Association 
have since engaged in the same business. The arrangements of these Companies 
are far from being so complete as to require the GoA’ernment to withdraAV from the 
field; but we should deprecate any extension of the operations of the Bullock Train, 
or any reduction of charge Avith a view to competition. In the meanAvhile the profits 
arising from the Bullock Train, as Avell as from the van and passenger establishment, 
may be fairly regarded as an asset of the Post Office to be set off against any tempo- 
rary loss incurred by a reduction in the rates of letter postage. 


VUI. District Dawks. 


344. 


In the LoAver Provinces of Bengal a postal communication betAveen each 
Police Thannah and the Sudder Station of the district is kept 
Be^aL up by the Zemindars under the provisions of Regulation XX. 

of 1817; but these posts are not open to the community, Avho 
are consequently obliged to send letters by more circuitous rautes, even whena a direct 
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postal communication exists. Kven the Zemindars who pay for the diik are not allowed 
to use it, and as an instance of the inconvenience wliich the public suffer from this 
exclusion, we may mention that while Police reports from Serajgunge to Bogra, a dl.s- 
tance of 40 miles, go by Zemindarry dawk in one day and a half, all private letters go 
liy Pubna and Bajshahce, and are six days on the road, 

345. In the North*West Provinces the system \ander which the district 
, „ . dawks are maintained is not uniform, but irreat facility of 

North- Tfest Provinces. . ^ i i x, • ii 

correspondence is afforded by their means, and the rapidly 
increasing use Avhich is made of them shows the estimation in whicli they are 
held. In some districts a general cess, varying from one anna and a quarter to 
one anna and three quarters on every hundred rupees of land revenue, is collected 
from the Zemindars for the support of the dawk. In some districts the villages 
through which the road happens to pass are compelled to keep up an establish- 
ment for the conveyance of the Police reports and private letters, and in some, 
the district daAvks are conveyed by the Police establishment without cost to the 
inhabitants. In Gomckpore alone all private letters are carried free of postage 
in consideration of the cess lev'icd on the landholdci’s. 

id. The district dawks in the North-West Provinces were first made available 
for private correspondence in 1838, but proper means were not taken to induce jioople 
generally to resort to them until 184G-47. In that year 109,130 general post letters 
were convoyed to and fi’om the villages in the interior of districts by means of the 
district dawks ; and in 1819-50, 244,838 general post letters were similarly carried, 
in addition to 113,047 whicli passed only from Thana to Thana. In 1850-51 
additional facilities were afforded by the supply of letter boxes -with locks to 
each Thana, all letters dropped into which, if for transmission by regular post, 
arc dispatched bearing, without any charge for district postage, and, if for delivery 
within the zillah are delivered for a charge, of half an anna on every tolah in 
weight. 


347. In Madras, the district dawks, which had previously existed for the neces- 
sary transmission of the official correspondence between the Collectors 
and Magistrates, and all their Subordinate Officers (the dawks being 
carried by the peons of the regular establishments as they could be spared from other 
duty), were in 1 84G generally opened to the public. No change was then made in the 
means of conveying the dawk ; the peons were still retained as a Bevenue or Police 
charge ; and, except latterly in one or two districts, no debit apiiears in any account for 
the cost of conveying this portion of the mail. Accounts of the number of letters 
posted in each Province have not been generally kept, but the collections had risen to 
rupees 21,734 in 1848-49, when the expenses ivere only rupees 10,756. As many 
as 84,492 letters have been carried in a single district in one year and the people have 
shown themselves desirous of taking advantage of the facilities which the duivks have 
afforded. 

II 2 
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348. In Bombay the institution was first regularly established in 1841, before 

which a daily communication was for the most part kept up in each 

Bombay. Collcctorate between the principal station and the towns in which the 
head*district Offices were located, though the accommodation was not open to the 
public. In that year the dawks were placed under an uniform system, and rules were 
laid doivn by Government for their regulation and management. In Bombay the 
daAvk is also carried by the Revenue and Police peons, but the amount of their pay 
is debited to the head of District Dawk. In this Presidency likewise the public have 
shown an inclination to avail themselves of the facilities afforded for intercommunica- 
tion by the district dawks; the chargeable letters having increased in six years nearly 
three and a half fold. 

349. The district dawks having sprung from the communication necessarily kept 
up by the Collectors and Magistrates with their district offices, and being in fact 
merely an extension of it, have been generally confined to the limits of each particular 
zillah, and have not, with a single exception in the Bombay Presidency, extended to 
neighbouring districts, however near together their border towns may be. 

350. It is no doubt desirable that these dawks should eventually lose their 
distinctive character, and be incorporated with the regular post, under the control of 
the Post Master General ; but we consider that at present such a measure would be 
premature, and likely to diminish the utility of the institution. It would also add 
very considerably to its expense, by making it necessary to substitute paid runners 
throughout the countiy for the peons Avho now convey the daw'ks, and to provide 
additional means of superintendence. The institution must be considered as still in 
its infancy, and in its present stage is better managed by the Collectors and Magistrates 
than it could be by the Post Master General. The last section of the Draft Act 
which accompanies our Report empowers the Government to subject these dawks to 
such parts of the Act, and to such of the rules for the management of the Post, as 
may from time to time be deemed expedient. 

351. In separate Reports we have entered in detail into the improvements of 
which wo consider the district dawks to be immediately capable, particularly recom- 
mending that their operations, which arc now confined to the limits of each particular 
district, should be extended so as to open postal intercommunication between 
neighbouring provinces more direct than is afforded under the present system. 

352. The only question which requires consideration in this place is, what sbnll 
be the rate of postage charged on letters delivered through the district dawk. At 
present a letter sent from or delivered at any village where there is no regular Post 
Office, is charged with the district postage, regulated on a different principle from the 
general post rate, in addition to whatever amount may have been paid, or may be due, 
for its conveyance by the regular post. A continuance of this system would be 
entirely opposed to the principle on which an universal rate has been proposed ; and 
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we are of opinion that the same uniform rate of postage charge which may be adopted 
for communications sent by the General Post should be made applicable to those 
forwarded by district dawk, and that the prepayment of the regular dawk postage by 
a stamp should hereafter free every letter from any additional charge, notwithstanding 
that it had been carried for a part of its course by the regular post, and for part by 
the district dawk. This wo consider to be the only principle on which, in fairness, 
the Government can treat letters conveyed by the district dawks, which are for the 
most part maintained without expense to Government, and which, though organized 
and necessarily kept up for the Public Service, have yielded a considerable surjdus 
revenue ever since they were opened to the public. 

353. All postage on letters passing through the district dawks will, if our 
recommendation be adopted, be cither prepaid in stamps, or charged double if 
unpaid. In the former case the receipts will merge in the General Post Office Stamp 
Revenue, and in the latter they should be cither remitted to the nearest Post Office 
or credited in account to the department. All separate accounts of district dawk 
postage should cease. Under this arrangement, there would be no apparent revenue 
from district dawks; but the extent to which they contribute to the support 
of the Post Office can always be ascertained from the number of letters passing 
through them, and the amount so shown may be held available, where necessary, for 
their improvement. 

354. In the Rombay Presidency the facilities afforded to the public by those 
dawks arc confined to communications between the Sudder or principal station in a 
district, and the places at which the subordinate Revenue or Police Officers of Govern- 
ment are located ; but, as a periodical communication is kept up between such places 
and every village in the same local division, there would be no difficulty in arranging 
for the transmission of letters to and from each village by means of the Chowkedars, or 
village watchman, as is now done in the North-West Provinces and Madras. It would 
not be practicable, nor is it necessary, to keep up a daily communication between the 
district office and every village ; all that is requisite is to provide the means for the 
transmission of the correspondence of the rural [wpulation eventually, and with cer- 
tainty, to its destination. 

355. In the North-West Provinces and Madras, although the district dawks arc 
under the management of the Magistrates and Collectors, tlicy are to a certain extent 
superintended by the Post Master General, who corresponds with the local officers, 
receives from them returns of letters, and of receipts and disbursements, and suggests 
arrangements whereby the district daAvks may be made more useful auxiliaries to the 
General Post. To this extent we think the interference of the Post Master General is 
advantageous, and should be authorised generally throughout India; but, as we have 
already stated, it docs not seem advisable at present to deprive the Collectors ami 
Magistrates of the control they exercise over the internal communications of their 
several districts. 
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. Recap'itulation. 

356. Having thus disposed of the several points connected with the subject of 
our enquiry, we beg to recapitulate the principal changes in the existing Postal system 
of India which we have recommended in the course of our Report. 

1. — An uniform half anna rate of inland postage on letters not exceeding a I 
tolah in weight. 

2. — Alteration in the scale of weight for inland postage. 

3. — Discontinuance of differential rates of postage in favor of lawpapers, &c. 

4. — ^Discontinuance of differential rates in favor of imported newspapers. 

5. — Change in the mode of charging ship letter postage. 

6. — Change in the scale of weight for charging ship newspaper postage. 

7. — Consolidation of steam and inland postage on steamer letters. 

8. — Compulsory use of stamps in all cases of prepayment. 

9. — ^Enforced prepayment of letter postage by means of a double charge on 
unpaid letters. 

10. — Alteration in the scale of banghy postage both as to weight and distance. 

11. —Uniform pamphlet postage of one anna on parcels not exceeding 20 tolahs. 

12. — Consolidation of steam and inland postage on books, pamphlets, &c. 

13. — Entire abolition of franking, and charge of postage on official letters to 
public departments. 

14. — Extension of the exclusive privilege of the Post Office in respect to letters. 

15. — Reorganization of Post Office establishments. 

16. — ^Disconnection of Post Masters General from the Presidency Post Offices. 

17. — Simplification in the process of receiving and delivering letters. 

18. — The use of letter boxes and discontinuance of the practice of giving 
receipts for ordinary letters. 
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1 9. — Entire discontinuance of the detailed ijegistry of ordinary letters, 

20. — Special registration of letters. 

21. — More extended use of accelerators and increase in the number of delivery 
peons. 


22. — Increase in the number of receiving houses. 

23. — Improvement in the present mode of keeping accounts, 

24. - — Preparation of a General Manual for the guidance of Post Masters. 

25. — General use of transit bags. 


2(5. — Establishment of sorting offices. 
27. — Introduction of a system of fines. 


28. — Extension and improvement of the district dawks. 


Draft Act and Rules, 


357. We have prepared the Draft of an Act for carrying out the proposals we 
have made in the Report, and also a Code of Subsidiary Rules 
for the guidance of the Department, and the information of the 
public, on such points as the Act does not provide for. Opposite each section of the Act 
and Rules, will be found a brief explanatory remark, cither stating the grounds ujjon 
which the Clause is recommended, or referring to the proper paragraphs in the body of 
the Report. The Appendix contains figured Statements embodying in a convenient 
form the information we have collected, and the calculations wo have made, and the 
separate memorandum drawn up by each Commissioner relative to matters on which we 
have not come to an unanimous conclusion, and to those more particularly connected 
with the several Presidencies. 


We have the honor to be, 

Sir, 

Your most obedient Servants, 

W. COURTNEY, 

IT. FORBES, 

CECIL BEADON, 

Comminsioner.t. 
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1, Return of the number of paid and unpaid Letters, Lawpapers, &c., and Newspapers, &c., and 
of Service and Free Covers, of all chargeable weights dispatched by inland post from all 
the Post Offices in the Lower Provinces of the Bengal Presidency in four weeks, 


2, 


Return of the number of paid and unpaid Letters, Lawpapers, &c., and Newspapers, &c., 
and of Service and Free Covers, of all chargeable weights dispatched by inland post from 
all the Post Offices in the North-West Provinces in four weeks, 


3, 


Return of the number of paid and unpaid Letters, Lawpapers, &c., and Newspapers, &c., and 
of Service and Free Covers, of all chargeable weights dispatched by inland post from all 
the Post Offices in the Madras Presidency in four weeks, 


4, Return of the number of paid and unpaid Letters, Lawpapers, &c., and Newspapers, &c., 
and of Service and Free Covers, of all chargeable weights dispatched by inland post from 
all the Post Offices in the Bombay Presidency in four weeks, 

Return of the number of paid and unpaid Letters, Lawpapers, &c., and Newspapers, &c., 
and of Service and Free Covers of all chargeable weights dispatched by inland post from 
all the Post Offices in India in four weeks, 
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vii 
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xiii 
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99 


99 


99 


99 


99 
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Statement of the amount of postage due on chargeable Letters, Lawpapers, &c., dispatched 
by inland post from all the Post Offices in India during four weeks, with a calculation of 
the same for one year, 


7, 


8 , 


9, 


Statement showing the amount of postage that would have been realised on chargeable Letters, 
Lawpapers, &c., dispatched by inland |K)sk from all the Post Offices in India at an uniform 
rate of one anna the tolah, with an ascending scale of 1 tolah, tolah, 2 tolahs, and 

afterwards by tolahs, for four weeks, and for one year,....* 

Statement showing the amount of postage that would have been realised on chargeable Letters, 
Lawpapers, &c., dispatched by inland post from all the Post Offices in India at an uni- 
form rate of ^ an anna the ^ tolah with an ascending scale of ^ tolah, 1 tolah, tolah, 

2 tolahs, and afterwards by tolahs for four weeks and for one year, 

Statement showing the amount of postage that would have been realised on chargeable Letters, 
Lawpapers, &c., dispatched by iidand post from all the Post Offices in India at a rate of ^ 
an anna the J tolah on Letters, Lawpapers, &c., sent to distances not exceeding 100 miles, 
and an anna the ^ tolah on all other Letters, La>vpapers, &c., with an ascending scale of 
^ tolah, 1 tolah, tolah, 2 tolahs and afterwards by tolahs, 


10 , 

11 . 

12 , 

13, 


Return of the actual weighment of Letters and Newspapers at the Calcutta General Post Office 
showing the difference between their chargeable and actual weights, 

Statement of the number, chargeable weight and estimated actual weight of all Covers dis- 
patched by inland post from all the Post Offices in India in a period of four weeks ; show- 
ing also the proportionate number and weight and the average weight of each description 
of Cover, 

Statement of the actual charges of the Post Office in India (exclusive of those debltable to 
passenger and bullock train establishments), for one year distinguishing between cost of 
receipt and distribution, cost of inland transit, and miscellaneous charges, 

Statement of the estimated number and actual weight of chargeable and Service Covers dis- 
patched by inland post from all the Post Offices of India in one year and the average cost 
of receiving and distributing and of conveying each description of Cover, 


xvi 


1^. 


xvii 


id. 

xviit 


id. 


xix 


xxi 
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No. 14, StatcMiient of tho number anti proportion of paid and unpaid chargeable Letters of each weight 
t1is])atche(l by inland post from ail the Post Offices in India in a period of four weeks,... 

„ 15, Statement of iho number and proportion of chargeable Letters dispatched by inland post to 

• each chargeable distance from all the Post Offices in India in a period of four weeks,... 

„ If), Return of the number of paid and bearing Native and European Letters dispatched by inland 
post in one week from certain Post Offices in the Iknigal Presidency, 

^ J7, Statement of the number of and nominal postage on Free and Service Letters and Gazettes 

dispatched by inland post from all the Post Offices in India in a period of 28 days with a 
calculation of the same fur one year, 

,, I'S Return of the establish inent maintained in connexion with the Nizarnut Dawk between Calcutta 
and Moorshedabad, 

19, Return of the number, weight and postage of Clublied Letters said to have been posted, and 
received at the Post Offices of Raroda, Kaira, Ahmedabad, Dholera and Bhownuggur 
from the 2()(h tJunc to the 19th November 1850, 

„ 20, Statement showing llu* weight of Banghy Parcels carried in the Mail Cart from Allyglmr 

Post Office, during the month of January 1851, 

!21, Memorandum of the weight of Banghy Parcels dispatched from and received at the Benares 
Post Office in the Mail Cart during the month of January 1851, 

„ 22, Actual Receipts of the General and Subordinate Post Offices in the Bengal Presidency for 

twelve years ending with 1848-49, 

„ 23, Actual charges of the General and Subordinate Post Offices in the Bengal Presidency for 

twelve years ending with 1848-49, 

„ 24, Actual Receipts of the Subordinate Post Offices of the North-Western Provinces for thirteen 

years, or from 1837-38 to 1849-50, 

„ 25, Actual charges of the General and Subordinate Post Offices in the North-Western Provinces 

for 13 years, or from 1837-38 to 1819-50, 

„ 26, Statement of Receipts and Disbursements of the General and Subordinate Post Offices 

ill the Madras Presidency from 1839-40 to 1848-49, 

„ 27, Actual Receipts of the General and Subordinate Post Offices in the Bombay Presidency for 

twelve years ending with 1848-49, 

„ 28, Actual charges of the General and Subordinate Post Offices in the Bombay Presidency for 

twelve years ending with 1848-49, * 

„ 29, Actual Receipts and charges of all the Post Offices in India from 1837-38 to 1849-50, ... 

„ 30, Statement showing the weight of Mails received at, and dispatched from the Calcutta General 

Post Office on each line of the road for a fortnight from 1st to 15th November 1850,... 

„ 30^, Statement showing the number of Bags received at and dispatched from the Calcutta 

General Post Office to Bombay, with the Overland Mail, and their weight, 

„ 31, Statement showing the weight of the Dawk Mails received at and dispatched from the 

Madras General Post Office in the month of June 1850, 

„ 32, Statement showing the average daily weight at present carried by Letter Mail on the several 

lines of post under the control of the Post Master General of Bombay; and the aggregate 
weight which the means of conveyance at present available will carry, 

„ 33, Statement of Correspondence passing through the Madras General Post Office in March of 

each year from 1839 to 1850, 

„ 34, Increase of Correspondence since the reduction of postage in 1839 in the Mofussil Post Offices 

of the Madras Presidency, 
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No. 35, Return of Ship Letters, Newspapers and Parcels dispatched by sea from the Post Offices 

ill the Bengal Presidency, from 1st to 28th July 1850, xl 

„ 36, Return of Ship Letters, Newspapers and Parcels dispatched by sea from the Post Offices 

^ in the Madras Presidency, from 1st to 28th July 1850 inclusive, • xli 

„ 37, Return of Ship Letters, Newspapers and Parcels dispatched by sea from the Post Offices 

in the Bombay Presidency, from the 1st to the 28th July 1850 both inclusive, xlii 

» Return showing tlie number of Covers imported at and exported from tlie Calcutta General 

Post Office per Peninsular and Oriental Company’s Steamers, from 1846 to 1850, xliii 

„ 38i-, Statement showing the iininber of Steam Covers rcKunvcd at and dispatched from Singapore, 

Penang and Malacca Post Offices per Peninsular and Oriental Company’s Steamers 
in eacJi year from 1845 to 1850, /• xliv 

„ 39, Statement of the number of Letters and Newspapers dispatclicd and received by the Peninsu- 

lar and Oriental Steam Company’s Vessels at Madras in each year from 1845 to 1850,... xlv 
a 40, Return showing the iimnbcr of Covers dispatched from the Bombay General Post Office 

by the Miail Steamers in each year since A. D. 1841, xlvi 

« 41, Lijit of Newspapers dispalched from the Calcutta General Post Office on the 20th February 1851, xlviii 

ji 42, Statement showing the average weight of one copy of eacli of the Newspapers dispatched 

from the Madras General Post Office, ib. 

» 43, Statement of the amount of postage due on chargeable Newspapers, &c., dispatched by inland 

post from all the Post Offices in India during four weeks, with a calculation of the same 

for one year, xlix 

„ 44, Statement showing the number of Country Letters and Gazettes rejected unopened at Calcutta, 

and which have been returned to the sender from July to December 1849, ib. 

„ 45, Statement showing the particulars of the unclaimed Letters at tlie Calcutta General Post 

Office during the months of January, February and March 1849, I 

„ 46, Return of unclaimed Letters received by the Post Master General, Agra, from the Post 

Offices, North-Western Provinces, and forwarded for delivery during the year 1849, ... lii 

if 47, Statement sdiowiiig the number of unclaimed Letters opened in the Office of the Post Master 

General, Agra, and the value of the contents for 1849-50, liii 

a 48, Return of the number of Covers rejected unopened in Madras in 1849, iv 

a 49, Return of the number of Unclaimed, Dead and Refused Letters opened at the JMadras 
General Post Office in each of the 5 years ending with 1849, specifying the number in 

which money or valuables were found, ib. 

if 50, Return showing the number of Covers rejected unopened in Bombay during the year 

1849, and returned by post to the senders, Ivi 

” 51, Statement showing the number of Enquiries in detail made at the Agra Post Master 

General’s Office regarding missing Letters and Packets during the year 1349-50, Ivii 

„ 52, Number and result of Enquiries for missing Letters under each Post Master in the ISIadras 

Presidency in each year from 1846 to 1850,... Iviii 

»* Statement showing the number of Letters (franked, paid and bearing) dispatched and 

received by the Commissioned Native Officers, and Non-Commissioned Officers and men 
of the Regiments in the Bengal and Agra Presidencies lix 

» 54, Statement of the number of Letters received and sent by each Sepoy Regiment in the 

Madras Presidency for a period of 28 days, Ixii 

« 55, Statement showing the number of Letters (franked, paid and bearing) dispatched and received 

by the Commissioned Native Officers, and Non-Commissioned Officers, and men of 
the Regiments in the Bombay Presidency, Ixiii 
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Betum of the number of Parcels dispatched by Banghy Post from the Post Offices in the 

Bengal Presidency during the month of August 1850, 

Betum of the number of Parcels dispatched by Banghy Post from the Post Offices in the 
Agra Presidency during the month of August 1850, 

Return of the number of Parcels dispatched by Banghy Post from the Post Offices in the 

Madras Presidency during the month of August 1850....... 

Return of the number of Parcels dispatched by Banghy Post from the Post Offices in the 

Bombay Presidency from the 15th July to the 11th August 1850, 

Return of the number of Parcels dispatched by Banghy Post from all the Post Offices in 

India in one month, 

Statement of the amount of Postage due on chargeable Parcels, Books, Pamphlets, Ac., 
dispatched by inland post from all the Post Offices in India during one month with a cal- 
culation of the same for one year, 

Statement showing the amount of postage that would have been realised on Parcels dispatch- 
ed by inland post from all the Post Offices in India at 4 annas the 100 tolahs, with 
a rate of 4 annas for every additional 100 tolahs, and on Books, Pamphlets, Ac., at 
an uniform rate of 1 anna the 20 tolahs, 

Statements showing the number of letters that passed through the District Daks in the 
North-Western Provinces from the official year 1846-47 to 1849-50, 

Statement of the District Daks in the Madras Presidency in those Districts whose accounts 
have been preserved, 

Statements showing the number of letters dispatched and received service and bearing postage 
with the amount of receipts and also exhibiting the monthly and annual charge for the 
runners employed with the amount of the contingent expenditure and aggregate charge for 
the District Daks in the Collectorates under the Bombay Presidency for the year 1842-43 

and 1848-49, 

Translation of addresses of twenty Native letters taken indiscriminately from among the 

unclaimed letters in the Calcutta General Post Office, 

Specimens of obliterated stamps used in France, 

List of the Transit Bags dispatched from the Delhi Post Office, 
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Return of the number of paid and unpaid Letters^ LawpaperSy and Newspapers, and of Service and Free 
Covers, of all chargeable weights dispatched by inland post from all the Post Offices in the Lower Provinces of the 
Bengal Presidency in four weeks. 


LETTERS POST PAID. 



LiriTERS REARING POSl'AGE. 

























































A 1’ P E \ P I X A, N O. 1 


LAWPAPERS, Ac., POST PAID. 



Xot exceeding Tokdis. 

Not exceeding 6 Toliih?. 

•/* 

H 

JS 

.£ 

6 

o 

o 

y, 

u 

4J 

o 

Not exceeding 12 Tolahs. 

Not exceeding 15 Tolah.s. 

Above 15 Tolah?. 

Total. 

i'-xccMMlInif ... 

100 

IG 

2 

4 

4 

1 

G 

33 


200 

17 

14 

17 

G 

0 

4 

58 

„ 

JlOO 

15 

6 

7 

2 

0 

3 

32 

t) ••• 

500 

41 

12 

7 

.5 

2 

5 

72 

n ••• 

700 

4 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

5 

,, ... 

000 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

••• 

1100 


2 

1 

2 

0 

0 

8 

» ••• 

1300 

4 

2 

3 

0 

0 

1 

0 

9 

l» ••• 

1500 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 and upwards, 



0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Total, 


100 

37 

41 

10 

3 

18 

218 


NEWSPAPERS, &c., POST PAID. 


LAWPAPERS, UEARfiNT] POSTAGE. 



t/j 

Eh 

HCl 

n 

to 

.5 

5 

V 

y 

GJ 

Not exceeding G Tolahs. 

Not exceeding 9 Tolahs. 

Not exceeding 12 Tolahs. 

Not exceeding 15 Tolahs. 

Above 15 Tolahs. 

Total. 


13 

10 

G 

8 

2 

2 

41 

9 

10 

11 

3 

2 

4 

39 

0 

1 

0 

2 

1 

2 

G 


7 

1 

4 

0 

0 

1 

l.‘l 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

3 

0 

1 

3 

0 

0 

9 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

2 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3G 

24 

25 

17 

5 

9 

116 


NEWSPAPERS. &c., BEARING POSTAGE. 


Mir.ES. 

Not exceeding 3^ Tolahs. 

Not exceeding 6 Tolahs. 


Not exceeding 12 Tolahs. 

Not exceeding 15 Tolahs. 

Above 15 Tolahs. 

Total. 


Not exceeding 3J Tolahs. 


Not exceeding 9 Tolahs. | 

Not exceeding 12 Tolahs. 

Not exceeding 15 Tolahs. 

Above 15 Tolahs. 

Total. 

)t exceeding ... 

20 

G8 

17 

0 

0 

0 

0 

85 


188 

41 

2 

1 

0 

2 

234 


400 

1192 



2 

0 

1 

1415 


12677 

1889 

117 

13 

8 

1 

2 

14706 

0 and upwards, 


1184 

205 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1301 


8920 

1062 

159 

10 

0 

■ 

10154 

Total, 


2444 

428 

15 

■ 

0 

2 

2891 


21785 

2992 

278 

24 

8 

■ 

25094 






























































A P P K N I) I X A, N O, I 


III 


FREE AXl) SERVICE LET'l'KRS. 


Mi MS. 

.d 

ed 

H 

Hf 

bo 

.S 

0 

01 

y, 

o 

4-1 

o 

Not exceeding 1 Tolah. 

Not exceeding Ij Tolahs. 

TJ 

Xi 

5 

6 

Cl 

to 

c 

a* 

y 

M 

o 

Not exceeding 24 Tolahs. 

Not exceeding 3 Tolahs. 1 

Not exceeding 34 Tolahs. 1 

V* 

A 

JS 

'o 

H 

bo 

.5 

s 

o 

y 

Vi 

A 

2S 

*o 

H 

"i-i 

bn 

9 

O 

X 

o 

0 

y 

vi 

2 

H 

o 

to 

o 

y 

<‘44 

o 

vq 

V* 

A 

*0 

H 

Hri 

n 

bo 

c 

t 

o 

V) 

X 

o 

■tJ* 

o 

y 

Vi 

A 

S 

h 

y, 

rS 

V 

Ci 

v 

y 

fii 

0 

y 1 

'/ 

A 

"o 

1 

' be 

1 c 

1 

o 

o 

y 

a< 

0 

% 

'o 

H 

i« 

be 
c ’ 

1 

s 

0 

;<! 

A 

'o 

H 

1- 

bO 

i .5 

\'i 

1 o 

Ci 

i 0 
1"'* 

Nut exceeding 8 Tolahs. | 

A 

ji 

'o 

H 

or> 

to 

c 

o 

o 

y 

o 

o 

tt. 

2 

h 

a 

tfj 

c 

1 

0 

y 

0 

•/ 

H 

a 

be 

B 

&> 

0) 

u 

y 

0 

0 

y 

n 

o 

H 

0 

to 

.£ 

0 

y 

0 

2 

>^4 

1 1 

/- . v! 

— 2 

3 -f 

0 (Z 

“ “ 

to tT It 

S B c 

lill 

0 W ■ V 
X ! X j X 

01 ! Ci 4 , 

C ' 0 *0 

V, 

*0 

H 

Cl 

be 

X 1 

<y 

! 

1 

j 'ij 

5 

j H 

' Cl 

1 

1 ^ 

1 0 

< 

1 1 

Total. 

Not oxcoodinij 

100 

400 

17320 

2804 

3003 

• 037 

1 

1 

Io7(i. 401 

012 

289 

330 

1 170 

38(i^l3(i 

2.'18^104 

! 

,273 

1... 

1 

07 204 

79 

220 

' i 

5010439 

‘ 1 

i 

230 

08 J 322.V. 

1 



200 

170 

4704 

080 

1207 

i 

1 21(t 

423 

1 

I llo 

234 

4.> 

141 

38 

00; 22 

34! 19 

i 

j 8:) 

23 ' 

01 

4; 

05 

5 3413 

1 

45 

1 

221 : 

1 

8777 



300 

240 

2700j 

338 

03(1 

1 

1 

147 

328 

i 

70 

lOf) 

31 

83 

1 

! 40 

1 

59| 

1“ 

40 

1 

18 

40 

111 

1 

42 

L.. 

12 

:10 

(1 Hi; 3 

30: 

1 

175j 

3304 

- 

«♦ 

oOO 

044 

4t;07 

1 

330 

1 

1070 

100 

1 

438 

120 

1 

229 

39 

1 

80. 

1 

34 

1 

121, 

! 

1 

33 

50 

8j 

03 

"1 

87 

4 

34 

C 20 ; 4 

1 

50: 

J 

1 

243 : 

] 

8219 


n 

700 

000 

2447 

134 

302 

00 

107 

00 

101 

33 

1 

41 

12 

44* 

i 

8 

18 

5 

19 

-! 

40 

3 

11 

I 0 3 

_I_J_ 

25 

71 

1 

1 

4312 


1» 

000 

017 

1 

1800 

i 

130 

381 

09 

130 

20 

01 

10 

41 

1 

12 

21^ 

1 

14 

19 

0 

14 

1 

0 

79 

1 

10 

3 8 3 

10 

- 124 

i 

3330 



1100 

07 

12(i7| 

40 

300 

1 „„ 

10 

102 

4 

49 

3 

34 

1 

20 

1 

4 

0 

10 

1 

50 

1 

19 
! 

0 4 II 

i 1 

i 1 

2 

i 34| 

2000 

♦» 


1000 

18 

lOOOJ 

48 

480 

17 

140 

8 

92 

0 

47 

1 

34| 

o 

i 

14 

1 

0 

31 

, ! 

2 

30 

0 

32 

1 

0: 17 ' 0 

J~L 

19 

1 j 

* 2723 



1000 

0 

42oj 

7 

90 

1 

20 

1 

12 

0 


0 


0 

1 

3 0 

j 

i 

41 

_l 

i 

1 0 

1 

4 

0 

0' 

1* o' 0 

i ! • 

1 

1 

4 

004 

l.j(M) and upwards,, 

87 

90 

0 

8 

3 

o 

0 

3 

1 

1 

3! 

0 

ol 

1 

0 

1 

o' 

1 

1 

' 0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 r 

0 3 0 

i 1 ! 

0 2 

214 

i 


Total, 


2480 

37003 

4082 

1 

8194 

1009 

3307 

883 

1802 

43:) 

1020' 

1 

1 

317 

i 

701«44j 

I i 

4Cojl0O 

i 

.>37 hV> 

i 1 

003 

no 

M ' 1 1 

4:13 72 217 Im; 121 2000 

h M 1 1 

j 

‘ 08030 

i 


FREE AND SERVICE GAZETTES. 


Milks. 

Not exceeding 3i Tolahs. | 

Not exceeding 6 Tolahs. | 

Not exceeding 9 Tolahs. | 

Not exceeding 12 Tolahs. | 

Not exceeding 15 Tolahs. 

Above 15 Tolahs. 

1 

Total. ' 

Not cxoe(Mling ... 

20 

41 

38 

2 

1 

0 

10 

!.2| 

i 

» 

400 

475 

880 

182 

75 

19 

701) 

2340 j 

400 and upwards, 


1024 

529 

43 

49 

0 

IGO 

1817 1 

1 

Total, 


1540 

1447 

227 

125 

25 

885 

4249 


CECIL BKADON, Commissioner. 



APPENDIX A, NO. 2. 


FREE AND SERVICE LETTERS. 


Miles. 

Not exceeding J Tolah. | 

Not exceeding 1 Tolah. 

Not exceeding 1 J Tolahs. 

Not exceeding 2 Tolahs. 


u5 

•s 

§ 

00 

.1 

I 

si 

1 

l| 

H 1 

■t 

S’ 

1 

u 

0 

•s 

'o 

H 

bO 

1 

2 

O 

Not exceeding 4jr Tolahs. I 

Not exceeding 5 Tolahs. J 




Not exceeding 7 Tolahs. | 

Not exceeding 7^ Tolahs. | 

Not exceeding 8 Tolahs, | 

Not exceeding 8^ Tolahs, | 

Not exceeding 9 Tolahs. | 

Not exceeding Tolahs. | 

Not exceeding 10 Tolahs. 

d 

xt 

'o 

H 

bc 

G 

1 

s 

si 

Not exceeding 1 1 Tolahs. | 

Not exceeding 11^ Tolahs. | 

Not exceeding 12 Tolahs. | 

Above 12 Tolahs. | 

Total. 

excmliiig 100 

200 

.f It ••• 200 

ft ft ••• 000 

700 

•• t) ••• 900 

)f 1100 

99 ••• 1300 

,9 „ ... 1500 

1500 and upwards, ... 

Total, ... 

3135 





3109 

208 

1833 






324 

74 

48, 

44 

103 

08 

701 

43 

137 

31 

794 

1700 

49228 

1782 

14586 

870 3320 

441 ! 947 

! 

101 

733 

315 

247 

33 

115 

28 

no 

llj 53 

! 

13 

102|l4 

45 

10 

142 

425 

34766 

lUGO 

IOI 33 I 487 1846 

1 ' 

175| 435 

70' 367 

1 

41 

163 

14 100 

..... 

11 

59 

8 

o:) 

4j 38 

4 

13 

77 

3 

18 

2 

07 

259 

1.5500 

1270 

12894 ! 508' 1001 

! I 

1 ' ! 

193| 447| 87! 258 

38 

120 

28 101 

22 

51 

11 

82 

isj 33 

81 

7 

20 

3 

73 

278 

18295 

84(! 

8528 

330^ 833 

1 

87| 161 

3o{ 13'i 

1 

17 

GO 

8 54 

5 

17 

5 

24 

2 

21 

3 

18 

1 

10 

0 

2.3 

97 

11100 

649 

4810 

313 531 

! 

68 

1.37 

16 

100 

13 

74 

20 38 

1 

0 

25 

3 

47 

7 

11 

2 

GO 

5 

4 

2 

22 

00 

6841 

259 

3508 

139 

030 

a5 

212 

33 

139 

29 

118 

30 55 

1 

52 

33 

4 

55 

7 

15 

10 

39 

1 

12 

21 

22 

00 

5633 

58 

3365 

76 

395 

31 

139 

0 

80 

10 

59 

2 42 

0 

17 

1 

41 

2 

10 

1 

20 

1 

14 

0 

31 

191 

8607 

40 

1003 

19 

80 

L 

4 

18 

5 

33 

1 

5 

0 

10 

0 

2 

0 

,1 

9 

t 

0 

1 

0 

0 

,1 

10 

0 

0 

1 


0 

1314 

05 

1471 

22 

34j 12 

5 

0 

5 

0 

1 

1 

11 

0 

0 

o| 1 

0 

0 

c 

2 

0 0 


1 

4 

1640 

8070 

85157 

437.3 

17181 

1858 

4010 

070 

.3674 

458 

>191.*] 

240 

1361 

209 

043 

1 

134013 

1 

8U 

327 

114 

1200 

' 1 

7536976 

i 1 

1183 

3008 

1 

187920 


FREE AND SERVICE GAZETTES. 


Miles. 

Not exceeding 3^ Tolahs. | 

Not exceeding 6 Tolalis. | 

Not exceeding 9 Tolahs. | 

Not exceeding 12 Tolahs. 

Not exceeding- 15 Tolahs. | 

Above 15 Tolahs. 

Total. 

Not exceeding 20 

59 

0 

2 

0 

2 

1 

64 

99 99 ... 400 

2.713 

32 

17 

28 

38 

180 

2814 

400 and Upwards, 

1056 

08 

32 

30 

23 

22 

1231 

Total, 

3628 

100 

51 

58 

63 

209 

4109 


CECIL BEADON, Cmmtnoner, 










APPENDIX A, NO. 3. 


Return of the number of paid and unpaid Lettersy LawpaperSy ^c,y and NcwspaperSy aiid of Service and 
free CoverSy of all chargeable tveights dispatched by inland post from all the Post Offices in the Madras 
Presidency in four weeks. 


LETTERS TOST PAID. 


Miles. 

NTot exceeding ^ Tolah. 

Xot exceeding 1 Tolah. 

jSTot exceeding Tolahs. 

3 

H 

(N 

bO 

G 

'd 

<u 

o 

3 

'o 

H 

to 

1 

i 

o 

H 

eo 

bo 

.9 

'5 

o 

a> 

o 

i< 

o 

o 

m 

■3 

« 

bfi 

.9 

'd 

s 

o 

** 

o 

»* 

3 

H 

bO 

'd 

u 

o 

•4J 

o 

QQ 

JS 

JS 

H 

HN 

bO 

G 

‘-S 

» 

d 

X 

0^ 

0 

V* 

3 

Eh 

.9 

% 

o 

K 

O 

4a 

O 

1 

e5 

•0 

bo 

I 

V 

8 

S 

4a 

O 

. 

(A 

Xi 

"o 

H 

CO 

u 

.9 

'd 

8 

X 

o 

44 

0 

v! 

j= 

.2 

"o 

H 

HN 

CO 

bo 

c 

V 

w 

X 

V 

44 

0 

;z; 

JZ 

rt 

Eh 

b. 

bt 

.9 

£ 

& 

X 

o 

44 

0 

!2i 

. 

7i 

*0 

H 

‘■d 

8 

S 

0 

Not exceeding 8 Tolah?. 

v. 

:§ 

--1 

c 

1 

s 

44 

c 

1 

•li 

Oi id. 
bo! bc 
.9 .9 

o ; V 

1 & ! O 

I Ci< O 

X ! X 
o 1 a 

v‘ 

.c 

a 

e5 

o 

bO 

*-5 

8 

o 

X 

» 

44 

0 

. 

XI 

g8 

H 

HCl 

O 

bt 

n 

u 

X 

O 

lo 

'r. 

xi 

a 

1 

be 

V 

o 

X 

V 

44 

0 

A 

.1 

W 1 . 

A m 

111 

H'® 

Hl-4 ^ 

^ |<M 

.41 1,^ 

bO bt 

.9 '.9 

^ 5 

9 y 

X ' X 
0; 'll 

44 ! 44 

J 

"rt 

§ 

11 

> 

A 

< 

Total. 

Not exceeding ••• 


4G286 

8555 


155 

61 

41 

16 

8 

8 


6 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

» 

« 

1 

5 

0 

3 

0 

0 

5 

55567 

M 


200 

19842 

3835 

217 

66 

81 

7 

12 

4 

4 

3 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 



1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

E 


t) 

»» ••• 

300 



103 

67 

25 

m 

5 

5 

1 

4 

1 


0 

1 


1 

0 

2 

0 

1 

» 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 




)) ••• 

300 


3654 

194 

56 

18 

8 

7 

4 

1 

o' 3 


0 

1 

1-^ 




0 

0 

i 1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

4 

11038 

n 

yy 

700 

1036 


53 

10 

3 

1 

2 

0 

1 

1 

o 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0,0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3057 

»» 

« ••• 


982 



13 

i 

6 

2 

1 

1 

3 

» 

1-! 

1 

0 

0 

0 

OjO 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1810 


ft «M 

1100 

351 



0 

i 

1 

2 

1 

0 

1| 0 

0 

0 

6l 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o' 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

618 


ft 


.01 


2 

2 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 



0 

0 

0 

0 

140 


tf ••• 


117 

62 

0 

■ 

■ 


i oj 

5 

'"o! 

1 1 

0 

0 

, 0 

1 

O' 0 

1 

0,0 

0 


0 0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

181 






0 

0 

^R 

oi 

0 

0 

1 1 

« 


5 


0 

0 

0 


0 

0 


0 

0 

-! 


0 

21 


Total, 


87120 

21618 


401 

150 

74 

46'23I9^19!i0 

1 1 1 i 

i 

1 1 

3 


1 


1 

1 

0 

6 

1 

3 

1 

1 

. 

1 15 

110678 


LETTERS BEARING POSTAGE. 


Not exceeding ... 

100 

29602 

3760 

182 

85 

36 

26 

0 

11 

1 

3| 5 

3 

3 

1 

4 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

14 

.33749 

»» »» ••• 

200 

16832 

1746 

84 

30 

18 

0 

4 

2 

3 

E 

E 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

18737 

» 77 ••• 

300 

11197 



m 

18 

4 

4 

2 

12 

3 

5 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

B 


0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

13449 

77 77 ••• 

500 

8019 

1936 


i 

12 

7 

5 

B 

B 

E 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

B 

0 

E 

E 

B 

B 

« 

3 

10125 

77 77 ••• 

700 

2868 

551 

35 

14 

3 

3 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o| 0 

3478 

77 77 ••• 

900 

1206 

340 

24 

6 

0 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

E 

E 

E 

1 

1 

B 

B 

0 

0 

1 

B 

E 

0 



77 t7 ••• 

1100 

468 

172 

15 

5 

4 

2 

0 

1 

0 

« 

E 

1 

E 

E 

1 

1 

E 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

E 

0 

E 

666 

77 77 ••• 

1300 

143 


2 

0 

0 

1 

i 0 

i 

0 

0 

i 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

E 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

E 

186 

77 77 ••• 

1500 

160 

38 

3 

0 

B 

B 

1 

1 

0 

I 

0 

1 

B 

B 

0 

E 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

201 

1500 and upward., 


13 

12 

1 

■ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

B 

0 

E 

E 

B 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

27 

Total, 


70598 


566 

196 

91 

54 

23 

18 

19 

IS 

10 

8 

3 

6 

3 

1 

2 

0 

0 

1 

1 



1 

" 

82298 
















































appendix a, no. 3, 


il 


T.AWPAPERS, &(•., POST PAID. DAWPAPEES, &c., BEARING POSTAGE. 


Miles. 

Xot exceeding 3J Tolahs. 

1 

'o 

H 

CO 

fcc 

.S 

o 

Q 

O 

Z) 

0 

H 

C3 

fee 

c 

s 

0 

Not exceeding 12 Tolahs. 

Not exceeding 15 Tolalis. 

1 

Total. 


Not exceeding Tolaha. 


Not exceeding 9 Tolahs. 

Not exceeding 12 Tolahs. 

Not exceeding 15 Tolahs. 

Above 15 Tolahs. 

Total. 

fot excocdin" ... 100 

102 

15 

6 

3 

0 

0 

126 


39 

6 

6 

1 

0 

1 

53 

„ „ ... 200 

1 

26 

8 

6 

3 

■ 


46 


11 

1 

3 

2 

1 

3 

21 

„ ... .300 

10 

2 

■ 

0 

0 

3 

18 


11 

5 

3 

B 

1 

0 

23 

„ ... 500 

13 

10 

0 

1 

1 

5 

30 


20 

3 

0 

0 

2 

0 

25 

1 

)» n ••• ^00 

1 

i 

0 

2 

1 

0 

10 


3 

0 

1 

0 

B 

0 

4 

if a ttt 900 

■ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

■ 


2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

„ ... 1100 

0 

i 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

a 1300 

0 

0 j 

0 

0 



0 


■ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

yy yy ••• 1500 

0 


0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

B 

0 

0 

.500 and upwardsy 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

Total 

136 

41 

15 

9 

3 

10 

234 


90 

15 

13 

6 

4 

1 4 

132 


NEWSPAPERS, &c., POST PAID. NEWSPAPERS, &c., BEARING POSTAGE. 


Miles. 

Not exceeding 34 Tolahs. 

m 

Not exceeding 9 Tolahs. 

Not exceeding 12 Tolahs. 

H 

Above 15 Tolahs. 

Total. 


Not exceeding 3J Tolahs. 

1 

Not exceeding 9 Tolahs. 

tn ‘ 
M 
•a 

H 

<N 

pH 

V 

1 


Total. 

Not exceeding 

20 

45 


■ 

1 

0 

0 

56 


442 

160 

11 

10 

1 

2 

626 

»» »i ••• 

400 

682 

51 

43 

2 

1 

15 

794 


9534 

1743 

171 

38 

6 

36 

11528 

400 and upwardsy 

1 

20G 

10 

1 

i 

1 

6 

233 


4359 

657 

75 

28 

2 

23 

5144 

Totaly 


933 



6 

2 

21 

1083 


14335 

2560 

257 

76 

9 

61 

17298 





























































































































































































APPENDIX A, NO. 3. 
FREE AND SERVICE LETTERS. 





















































































APPENDIX A, NO. 4 


turn of the number of paid and unpaid Letters, Latvpapers, ^e. and Newspapers, S/c. and of Service and Fre e 
Covers, of all chargeable weights dispatched by iidand post from aU the Post Offices in the Bombay Presidency in 
four weeks. 


LETTERS POST PAID. 





































































































APPENDIX A, NO. 4. 


XI 


LAWPAPEBS, &c, POST PAID. DAWPAPERS, Ac., BEARING POSTAGE. 


Miles. 

Xot exceeding Tolahs. 

Not exceeding 6 Tolahs. 

Not exceeding 9 Tolahs. 

Not exceeding 12 Tolahs. 

Not exceeding 15 Tolahs. 

Above 15 Tolahs. 

Total. 


Not exceeding 3J Tolahs. 

Not exceeding 6 Tolahs. 

1 

Not exceeding 12 Tolahs. 

Not exceeding 15 Tolahs. 

1 

Total. 

Not exceeding 100 

G 

6 

1 

2 

0 

0 

15 


19 

B 

1 

1 

1 

0 

2 

27 

to 

8 

■ 


2 

1 

0 

2 

10 


2 

1 

0 

B 

2 

0 

G 

n f) 300 

2 

■ 

0 

i 

1 

1 

8 


0 

fl 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

••• 500 

1 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

6 


1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3 

» ••• 700 



1 

0 

0 

0 

1 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

n )) 900 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

B 


B 

5 

3 

Bi 

0 

0 

14 

jj ft* 1100 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

)) )) ••• 1300 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

)) f) 1500 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1500 and upwards, 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0^ 

0 

0 

0 

Total, 

13 

12 

7 

5 

1 

3 

46 


28 

12 

5 

2 

2 

3 

52 


NEWSPAPERS, &c., POST PAID. NEWSPAPERS, &c., BEARING POSTAGE. 


lillLES. 

Not exceeding 3J Tolahs. 

Not exceeding 6 Tolahs. 

Not exceeding 9 Tolahs. 

Not exceeding 12 Tolahs. | 


Above 15 Tolahs. 

Total. 


Not exceeding 3^^ Tolahs. 

Not exceeding 6 Tolahs. 

1 

1 

Not exceeding 12 Tolahs. 

Not exceeding 15 Tolahs. 

Above 15 Tolahs. 

Total. 

Not exceeding *.. 

20 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 


74 

9 

0 

0 

B 

0 1 

83 

« M ••• 

400 

191 

84 

13 

10 

2 

0 

300 


9021 

1693 

211 

116 

43 

14 

11098 

400 and upwards. 


236 

56 

16 

G 

1 

2 

317 


13802 

5466 

543 

304 

76 

74 

20265 

Total, 


429 

142 

29 

16 

3 

2 

621 


22897 

7168 

754 

420 

119 

88 

31446 


















































































































































































































APPENDIX A, NO. 4. 
















































































































APPENDIX A, NO. 5. 


Return of the number of paid and unpaid fMlers, fMwpapers, Sfc. and Newspapers, ^e. and of Service and Free 
Covers, of all ehargeahk weights dispatched by inland post front all die Post Offices in India in four weeks. 


LETTERS POST PAID. 


Mn.Ks. 

1 

'o 

H 

fcO 

.5 

•5 

o 

o 

o 

x 

•4J 

0 

Xot exceeding 1 Tolab. 1 

•n 

'o 

H 

to 

.S 

V 

o 

u 

H 

o 

o 

Xot exceeding 2 Tolalis. 

Xot exceeding 2 J Tolabs. 

. 

0 

H 

w 

to 

c 

■'S 

•a 

Cl 

Cl 

X 

Cl 

4.^ 

0 

1 Kot exceeding 3 J Tobihs. 

1 

Not exceeding 4 Tolabs. | 

Xot exceeding 4^ Tolabs. ! 

Xot exceeding 5 Tolabs. i 

Xot exceeding 54 Tolabs. 

V: 

JS 

3 

H 

0 

tu 

s 

*'3 

0 

ii 

0 

‘/i 

Cl 

0 

H 

-491 

tf. 

g 

Cl 

0 

0 

X 

Cl 

c 

i 

. 

’/i fJS 

to tf. 

'5 

0) ' & 
a , a 
a 1 a 
X : X 
a a 

i-M 

0 ' c 

•n 

3 

00 

to 

a 

a 

X 

a 

0 

.1 

Ti 

H 

X 

ti. 

s; 

X 

a 

0 

/T, 

1 

.1 

'Si 

H 

to 

'9 

a 

a 

X 

a 

"A 

■].l. 

■fi ■ t/i 

Volo 
^ ^ ^ 
to to to 

M M'S 

"5 '’ll 5 
£;£i|5i 

X X\y. 
a a 1 Cl 

0 o\o 

’m- 

1 

, Vi 

A pS 

a 3 

p-t 

PM n 

to to 

'9 '9 

Cl i a 
a a 
a ' a 
X X 
a , a 

o' c 

' l_ 

’it 

,s 

PM 

c 

H 

to 

.9 

5 

a 

X 

a 

c 

2 

"o 

H 

71 

pH 

a 

> 

0 

Total. 

Motcxceedin*; 100 

108143 

30826 

1811 

952 

384 

309 

124 

124 

68 

46 

31 

34 

17 


lajio 

8 

8|lo|l012^ 4 

6 

32 

143024 

M 

99 

... 200 

56.799 

16833 

1020 

482 

181 

144 

96 

64 

43 

34 

34 

14 123 

1610 

26 

.r, 

5 

617 

5 

2 8 

6 

21 

75694 


99 

... 300 

26309 

9758 

603 

352 

no 

69 

40 

23 

12 

5 

3 

3 

4 

3' 1 

1 

13 

2 

1 

ll 1 

1 

0^ 0 1 

0 

4 

37318 


99 

... soo 

24208 

11631 

850 

495j 179 

170 

84 

79 

31 

34 

31 

16 

9 

910 

7 

5 


3; 6 


1 0 

1 

11 

37877 


99 

... 700 

8193 

4443 

350 

194 

46 

43 

16 

9 

, 

7 i ^ 

' 1 - 

0 

3 


2 0 

1 


li 0, 0 

0; 0 1 

0 

1 

13317 

M 

99 

... 900 

3074 

3771 

1 293 

161 

0. 

42 

16 

14 

8j 8 

4 

4 

2 

1 0 

4 


0 


i« 

0 2 

1 


3 

9478 

« 

99 

... 1100 

3119 

3036 

192; 74 32 

18 

15 

7 

3 

3 

0 

1 

o| 0 0 

Oi 0 

oj 0 0 0 0 0 

0 

1 

6501 

91 

99 

... 1300 

2361 

2190 

184, 92 

. ... 

45 

28 

22 

10 

3 

0 

0 

4 

li 1 0 

! 

1* 0 

! 

oj 1 0 0 0 1 

0 

0 

4944 

99 

99 

... loOO 

762 

608 

26 

11 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 0 

0' 0 

|o|o(- 

0 0 0 

0 

0 

1411 

ITjOO and upwards,.. 

329 

206 

8. 9 

1 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0. 0 

0 0 

0 

0 

0 

1 0 0! 0 

0 0 

0, 0 

556 



Total,... 

235097 

83302 

1 i 

5337,2822 1043 

827 

416 

330 ; 175 

i 

132 

[103 

79 58 

53.30 

1 

! 

65 31 

: 

i , 1 ■ ! 

1921 42181517 

1 i : 

15 

73 

330120 


LETTERS BEARING POSTAGE. 


Not c.xceeding 100 

145270 

30250 

1358 

792 

358 

292 

158 

121 

116 

140 

31 

69 

14|441636 

12|361221 


11 

610 

1 

93 

179271 

„ „ ... tJOO 

94771 

15519 

761 

348 

131 

86 

50 

45 

28 

45 

13 

21 

8 

9 

812 

1 

6 

3 

5 

5 

12 

5 

0 

16 

111910 

„ „ ... 300 

43549 

8655 

395 

173 

60 


16 

22 

22 

10 

10 

7 

2 

3 


5 

3 

2 

3 


« 

1 

0 ; 0 

7 


M 1, t*. 500 

40760 

10438 

580 

243 

73 

1 

17 

23 

6 

m 

7 

6 

8 

7 

3 


1 


fl 

3 


0 

l:o 

7 


), „ ... 700 

13133 

3853 

233 

79 

31 

12 

10 

8 

3 

2 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 


E 

E 


B 

1 

1 

' 0,0 

1 

17371 

„ n ... 900 

8232 

4618 

353 

106 


H 


3 

4 

4 


0 

2 

1 


2 

. 


2 

0 

E 

o' ( 

2 

13406 

» ,, ... 1100 

4053 


241 

74 

27 

7 

6 

7 

5 

2 

*2 

l|2 

1 

oil 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

1 

l_ 

0 


1 

8110 


2964 

4185 

322 

113 

53 

35 

14 

6 

7 

12 

5 

sill 

5! 1 

2 

2 

0, 0 

1 

0 

Hoc 

1 i 

0 

7742 


797 

724 

26 


0 


0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 


0 

,1: 1|0 


0 

0 o' 0 

‘ 1 

0 

1560 

1500 and upwards,.. 


122 

3 

3 

1 

0 

1 

■ 

0 




m 

1 

BE 

E 


B 


■ 

609 

Total,... 



4272 


776 

562 

282 

235 

192 

233 

70 

109 

48;7o!33 

622745 20 

3619 

18 

911 

127 

445242 
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A 1* !• E N D I X A, NO. 3. 


LAWPAPEUS, Ac., POST PAID. LAWPAPEllS, &c., BEARING POSTAGE. 


Miles. 

Not exceeding 3J Tolahs. 

'o 

H 

o 

tc 

c 

<y 

o 

o 

o 

hi 

Not exceeding 0 Tolahs. 

Not exceeding 12 Tolahs. 

Not exceeding 15 Tolahs. 

f/i 

"o 

H 

»o 

►H 

V 

> 

o 

< 

Total. 


Not exceeding 3J Tolahs. 

Not exceeding 6 Tolahs. 

Not exceeding 9 Tolahs. 

Not exceeding 12 Tolahs. 

Not exceeding 15 Tolahs. 

Above 15 Tolahs. 

'rotaU 

Not L'XCt*o<lin" ... 

100 

127 

1 23 

1 

11 

9 

1 

G 

177 


71 

20 

14 

10 

2 

5 

122 

j) ?j ••• 

200 

48 


25 

10 

1 

8 

119 


24 

13 

14 

G 

5 

7 

(iJ) 

V )» ••• 

300 

32 

10 

12 

■ 

1 

7 

GO 


11 

■ 

■ 

5 

2 

2 

30 

J1 5> 

500 

70 

30 

15 

0 

5 

10 

142 


30 

■ 

9 

0 

2 

1 

48 

» ••• 

700 

0 

G 

3 

3 

1 

0 

19 


■ 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

G 

II 11 ••• 

000 

7 

1 

2 

1 

0 

0 

11 


14 

8 

5 

3 

0 

I 

0 

30 

11 11 ••• 

1100 

3 

2 

1 

2 

0 

0 

8 


■ 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

3 

II SI ••• 

1300 

G 

2 

3 

0 

0 

0 

11 


5 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

G 

H II ••• 

1500 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

■ 


0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

3500 and upwards, 


i 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Total, 


306 

103 

72 

35 

9 

31 

55G 


101 

54 

49 

25 

11 

10 

31(i 


NEWSPAPERS, &c., POST PAID. NEWSPAPERS, Ac., BEARING POSTAGE. 


^llLES. 

Not exceeding 3J Tolahs. 

Not exceeding 6 Tolahs. 

Not exceeding 9 Tolahs. 

Not exceeding 12 Tolahs. 

rii 

H 

Vi 

fcO 

.9 

o 

o 

■♦J 

!l 

Above 15 Tolahs. 

Total. 


Not exceeding 34 Tolahs. 

Not exceeding G Tolahs. 


Not exceeding 12 Tolahs. 

Not exceeding 15 Tolahs. 

Above 15 Tolahs. 

Total. 

Not exceeding ... 20 

12G 

25 

4 

1 

0 

0 

156 


1131 

220 

13 

11 

1 

B 

1380 

„ ,> ••• 400 

2G19 

373 

82 

IG 

5 

IG 

3111 


48465 

5717 

550 

203 

G9 

G7 

55071 

400 and upwards, 

2703 

312 

39 

19 

5 

9 

3177 


35182 

7340 

804 

353 

79 

103 

43861 

Total, 

5538 

710 

125 

3G 

10 

25 

0444 


84778 

13277 

1367 

5G7 

149 

174 

100312 



































































































































































































A I* P J5 N D 1 X A, N 0. 3, 


XV 


FREE AND SEUA'ICE LETTERS. 



]\llL£S. 

r! 

C3 

'o 

H 

W 

tu 

.9 

CJ 

o 

y 

o 

•1-3 

o 

k: 

Not exceeding 6 Tolahs. 

Not exceeding 9 Tolalis. 

Not exceeding 1*2 Tolahs* 

la 

3 

H 

»o 

P-4 

o 

47 

•4^ 

O 

Above 15 Tolahs. 

Total. 

Not exceeding ... 

20 

115 

40 

8 

1 

2 

11 

177 

j> ••• 

400 

4249 

12G7 

698 

no 

59 

905 

7288 

400 and upwards, 


30ir> 

857 

387 

90 

41 

213 

4604 

Total, 


7380 

2164 

1093 

201 

102 

1129 

12069 


CECIL READON. Commissiimer. 






APPENDIX A, NO. 6. 


Statement of the amount of postage due on chargeable Letters, Lawpapers, Sfc, dispatched by inland post from all 
the Post OJfices in India during four weeks, with a calculation of the same for one year. 



Bengal. 

North Western 
Provinces. 

Madras. 

Bombay. 

Total. 


Letters, *•. ••• ••• ••• 


1 

o| 

40008 

2 

6 

21271 

9 

6 

23257 

14 

G 

109262 

11 

G 

Lawpapers, &c., 

208 

1 

0 

49 

14 

0 

125 

H 

i 

0 

52 

10 

0 

436 

0 

0 

Total for four weeks, 

1 

24S73 

2 


40118 

0 

f) 

21397 

0 

G 

23310 

8 

G 


11 

G 

Letters, t.i ••• ••• ... ... 

321o2() 

11 


522317 

0 

7 

277290 

G 

8 


6 

8 

1424317 

9 

2 

Lawpapers, &c., j 

2712 

4 

i 

650 

2 

() 

1635 

2 

8 

686 

0 

0 

5683 

9 

2 

Total for one year, 

324238 

15 

1 

3 

5,22,967 

8 

1 

278925 

9 

4 

303869 

6 

8 

1430001 

2 

4 


CKCIL BEADON, Commissioner. 


APPENDIX A, NO. 7. 


Statefnent shewing the amount of postage that would have been realised on chargeable Letfers, Laupapers, ^c., dis- 
patched by inland post from all the Post Offices in India at an uniform rate of one anna the \ tolah, with an 
ascending scale of 1 tolah, 1 \ tolah, 2 tolahs and afterwards by tolahs, for four weeks and for one year. 



Bengal. 


Nortli Western 
Provinces. 

]Madr.as. 


Bombay. 

Total. 


Letters, 

Lawpapers, &c., 

15570 

350 

1 

6 

0 

0 

23565 

55 

2 

2 

0 

0 

14950 

275 

1 

10 

0 

0 

10447 

86 

3 

12 

0 

0 

64532 

767 

7 

14 


Total for four weeks, 

15920 

7 

1 

23620 

4 

0 

15225 

11 

0 

10533 

15 

1 


5 

b 

Letters, 


14 

2 

307188 

3 

9 

194884 

11 

10 

136186 

8 

9 

841226 

G 

6 

Lawpapers, &c., 

4567 

6 

2 

718 

9 

6 

3592 

15 

6 

1130 

13 

7 


12 

9 

Total for one year, 

207534 

1 

4 

4 

307906 

13 

3 

198477 

11 

4 

137317 

6 

4 

851236 

3 

3 


N. B. — The effect of adopting this scheme would be to raise the postage on 41210,2.36, to leave it unaltered on 2,436,974, and to 
lower it on 3,460,186 Inland Letters passing through the Post Office in one year. The postage on all Lawpaners &c 
would also be raised. ' ’ 


CKCIL BEADON, Commmhnn\ 



















APPENDIX A, NO. 8. 


Statement showing the amount of postage that would have been realized on chargeable fMterSt Lawpapers^ ^c., dispatched 
by inland post from all the Post Offices in India at an uniform rate of ^ an anna the ^ tolah, with an ascending 
scale of ^ tolah^ 1 tolahy tolahy 2 tolahsy and afterwards by tolahsy for four weeks and for one year. 



Bengal. 

North-Westc 

Brovinces. 

ni 

Madras. 


Bombay. 

Total. 

Letters, ••• ot ••• 


9 

G 

13822 

13 

0 

8624 

10 

0 


9 

6 

389G8 

10 


Lawpapers, &c., 

■ 

G 

0 

55 

2 


275 

10 

0 


12 

1 

767 

14 


Total for four weeks, 

99o2 

15 

6 

13877 

15 

I 

81)00 

4 

0 

7005 

5 

6 

39736 

8 

0 

Litters, 

Bl 

10 

8 



0 

112428 

2 

4 

90188 

12 

11 

507983 

13 

8 

^.lawpapers, tkc., 

B 

6 

2 


I 

G 

3592 

15 

G 

1130 

13 

7 

10009 

!! 

9 

Total for one year, 

120744 

0 

10 

180908 

13 

3 

116021 

1 

10 

91319 

17) 

G 

517993 

10 

5 


N. B. — The efTofit adopting this Hchonie would he lo raise the postage on 355,627, to leave it iinalt(»red on 4,026,379, and to 
lower it on 5,725,390 inland Letters piissing through the Tost Ollicc in one year. The postage on all Lawpapers, &c., would also 
be raised. 

In preparing this statement it has been necessary to determine what proportion of the <louhle letters shouhl be taken as not 
exceeding j tolah, and what proportion as exceeding J tolah, hut not exciuMling 1 tolah. The ])roportions assumed are nine parts 
of the former and four parts of the latter. Tt is sliown in Anpendix A, No. 10, that the average a<!tual weight of a single letter 
is of a i tolah, or of a tolah. From this it is inferred that the average weight of letters exceeding j but not exceeding J 
tolah, is J + 4 ^ = il tolah: of letters exceeding i but not exceeding J tolah, ^ -f of a tolah; and of letters exceed- 
ing f tolah, j + = J J of a tolah. Now bjr adcling together I letter at J.o ut «*>d 9 at we obtain a total of 13 letters 

weighing W tolahs, whicli gives a small fraction more than ^ a tolah for each letter, that being the average weight of double 
letters as shown in Appendix A, No. 10. 

CECIL BEADON, Commissioner. 


APPENDIX A, NO. 9. 


Statement slewing the amount of postage that would have been realised on chargeable Letters^ iMwpapers, tj-c., dispatched 
by inland post from all the Post Offices in India at a rate of ^ «w anna the \ tolah on LetterSy Lawpapers, ^c., 
sent to distances not exceeding 100 miles, and an anna the ^ tolah on all other Letters, Lawpapers, ^c,, with an 
ascending scale of ^ tolah, 1 tolah, 1^ tolah, 2 tolahs and afterwards by tolahs. 



Bengal. 

North-Western 

Provinces. 

Madras. 

Bombay. 

Total. 

Xjcttcrs, 0.« ... 

11799 

6 

0 

18464 

13 

6 

11181 

13 


8012 

15 



15 

G 

Lawpapers, &c., 

350 


1 

55 

2 

0 

275 

i 

i 

86 

12 

i 


s 

0 

Total for four weeks, 

12149 

12 

0 

18519 

15 

6 

11457 

7 

1 

8099 

11 

i 

5022G 

i 

6 

Letters, •.• •*. ••• ■■■ ... 

153813 

4 

G 

240702 

6 

10 

145762 

14 

7 

104454 

5 

9 

644732 

15 

8 

Lawpapers, &c., 

4567 

6 

2 

718 

9 

6 

3592 

15 

6 

1130 

13 

7 

10009 

12 

9 

Total for one year, ••• ... 

158380 

10 

1 

8 

241421 

0 

4 

149355 

14 

1 

105585 

3 

4 

654742 

i 

5 


CECIL BEADON, Commissioner. 

f 













































APPENDIX A, NO. 10. 


Retuvn of the actual wcighment of Letters and Newspapers at the Calcutta General Post Office^ showing the difference 

between their chargeable and actual weights. 


• 

Number of Covers. 

Chargeable Weight. 

Actual Weight. 

Dilfercnce. 

Didereiice per 
Cent. 

Letters. 






Not exceedin'? { Tolah,... 

n ^ >» •*• 

i» »» 2 ••• 

« 2^ fi ••• 

Above „ ... 

40411 

23299 

599 

277 

3653^ •••... 

7119? 

11773J 

1964 

1052 J 

618j 

3433i 

2983 

11525} 

38i)i 

219} 

49i 

>6* 

11} ...... 

6 

Newspapers. 






Not exceeding 3.} Tolahs,.. 

J» » b yy ••• 

M 11 2 „ ... 

Above 9 „ ... 


97072i 

13452“ 

10278 

.. .. 705521 

4947J 

26520i 

3089 

728} 

23 

24} ...... 

12} 


CECIL EEADON, Cominissioncr, 


APPENDIX NO. 11. 


Statement of the number^ chargeable weight and estimated actual loeight of all Covers dispatched bij inland post from 
all the Post Offices of India in a period of four weeks; showing also the proportionate number and weighty and 
the average weight of each description of cover. 


Description. 

Number of 
Covers. 

Per 

Centago. 

Charg4»al)le 
wei^it of 
Covers. 

Per 

Centago. 

Actual 
weight of 
Covers. 

Per 

Centage. 

Average 
weight of 
each 
C(»ver. 

Chargeable Letlen. 








Benml, ... ... ... ... 

178372 . 

63-94 

928261 

22-01 

58560 

18-13 


North- West Froviiioes, ... ... ... 

2»fNEtn 

74 


21-80 

8.3125 

iHtKl 


Maaras, ... ... ... ... 

192976 

68-61 


26-40 

51.502 

22-50 


Bombay, ... ... ... ... 

101375 

52-6:1 


17-63 

4:1102 

14-10 



775362 

63-00 

:i67274i 

21-76 

236:188 

18-25 

-304 

Ditto Lavpapm. 








BenfpU. ... ... ... ... 

331 

•12 

27:15 

•65 

2212 

•68 


Norih-West ProvinccR, ... ... ... 

74 

•01 

4-2H 

•07 

.32.3 

•07 


MadraH, ... ... ... ... ... 

366 

•13 

2082 

•69 

16:10 

•71 


Bombay, ... ... ... ... 

08 

•05 

671 

•17 

637 

•18 



872 

•07 

6900t 

■35 

4702 

•36 

6-.3}>2 

Ditto Newipapm, 








Benf»al, ... ... 

279a'j 

10-03 

1085011 

25-76 

ROOiO 

24-77 


Non b- West ProvinccR, ... ... ... 

28;i2:{ 

6-0.3 

1023161 

17-66 

71820 

16-77 


Madraft, ... ... ... ... ... 

18.381 

6-53 

75551 

25-03 

562:10 

24-67 


Bombay, ... ... ... 

32067 

16-17 

141860 

36-77 

106613 

86-76 



106756 

8-68 

428324 

25-36 

317703 

2^li-63 

2-076 

Free and Sermce Lettere. 









Gsaw 

24-39 

179079 

42-68 

151411 

46-87 


North-West Pmviriccg, ... ... „. 

137020 

20-34 

320163 

56-85 

272003 

•60 06 , 


Madras, ... ... ... ... ... 

aam 

24-22 

136617 

4V89 

111991 

49-1.3 


Bombay, ... ... ... ... 

60773 

30’]4 

103780 

42-46 

138746 

46-64 



333057 

27-17 

808739 

47*88 

674181 

52-04 

2018 

Ditto Oazetlet. 




■■IM 




Bengnl, 

4240 

1’62 

37544 


30848 

0-55 


North- West Provinces, ... ... ... 

4109 

•87 

20501 


159:12 

3-57 


Madras, ... 

1709 

•01 

875U 


6573 

2-90 


Bombay, ... ... ... ... 

2(X>2 

101 

11836i 

8-07 

9o;io 

3-0:1 



12060 

•09 

7803.3 

4-66 

62383 

4-82 

6-168 

Total Cover$. 







mmm 

Bengal, ... , 

278070 

in()‘ 

421679 1 


323110 



North-West Provinces, 

470U05 

14M>- 

5795<t3 h 

100- 

416203 



Madras, 

2816416 

100- 

301886 


227026 



Bombay, ... ... ... 

19K316 

1 

1(K)* 

38675U 

100* 

298118 


IH 


1220016 

100- 

1688880 

lOO* 

1295367 

100* 

1-063 


CECIL BEADON, Commissioner, 



















































































APPENDIX A, NO. 12. 


Statement of the actual charges of the Post Offiee in India (exclusive of those debitalle to Passenger and Bullock Train 
Establishments) for one year; distinguishing between cost of receipt and distributiony cost of inland transity and 
miscellaneous charges. 



Head of Charge. 

Ilecei 

Distri 

pt and 
butioiia 

Inland Transit. 

Miscellaneous. 

Total. 


Bengal, 

1. Salaries. 

.. ••• ••• ••• 

.54202 

6 

9 



... 



• •• 

54202 

6 

9 

North-West Provinces, 

72456 

2 

10 

.....a 





• aa 

72456 

2 


Madras, 

•• a*a ••• ... ••• 

4.5524 

15 

10 





... 

• aa 

45524 

15 


Bombay, 

••• ••• ••• 

55034 

13 

6 


. • 




a a a 


13 

6 


Total, 

227218 

6 

11 


... 



... 

... 

227218 

6 

11 

2. 

Bengal, 

Office Establishment, 

*• ••• ••• 

115182 

3 

6 




10263 

2 

0 

125395 

5 

6 

North-West Provinces, 

117454 

3 

4 


... 


0 

0 

0 

117454 

3 

4 

Madras, 

•• ••• ••• ••• ••• 

108405 

4 

1 





0 

0 

114081 

4 

1 

Bombay, 

••t ■■■ ata aaiaaa 

5348.8 

12 

3 





0 

0 

60707 

12 

3 


Potal, taa aaa aaa 

394475 

7 

2 


... 


23163 

2 

0 

417638" 

9 

2 

3. 

Bengal, 

Office Contingencies. 

••• fat •••••• 

37909 

1 

7 


aaa 





37909 

1 

7 

North-West Provinces, 

37496 

2 

7 


a a a 

• •• 


aaa 

aaa 

37496 

2 

7 

Madras, 

••• ••• ••• ata aaaiaa 

17821 

1 

2 


aaa 

a • a 


aaa 

a a a 

17821 

1 

2 

Bombay, 

• aa aaa aaa aaa aaa 

11066 

15 

6 


aaa 

aaa 


• aa 

... 

11066 

15 

6 


Pot&l, ata aaa ... 

104293 

4 

10 


... 

... 


a a a 

... 

104293 

4 

10 

4. Pay of Runners, 
Bengal, ••• ••• ••• •••••• 


• aa 

aaa 


15 

1 


• •• 


204930 

1 

1 

Nortli-West Provinces, 


... 

• •• 

238061 

4 

6 


• aa 

• •• 

238061 

Id 

6 

Madras, 

••• a«a aa« •••••• 



aaa 

19.5839 

15 

5 


aaa 

aaa 

195839 


5 

Bombay, 

•aa aaa aaa aaa aaa 


... 

aaa 


1 

1 


... 

• •• 

140483 

B 

I 


TotSll, aaa ... ... 


• aa 

• aa 

779315 

4 

1 


• a a 

aaa 

779315 

■ 

1 

5. Mail Carts and MomHed 
Dawks, including cost of 
Panwell Steamer. 

Bengal, ... ... ... •••••• 


aaa 

• •• 

54858 

0 

0 




54858 

0 


North-West Provinces, 


• aa 


144122 

4 

4 


aaa 


144122 

4 

4 

Madras, 

••a a«a aaa aaa aaa«aa 


aaa 


0 

0 

0 




0 

0 

0 

Bombay, 

aaa aaa aaa aaa aaa 


• a a 


131720 

3 

0 




131720 

B 

0 


Potfll, aaa aa aaa 




330700 

7 

4 



... 

330700 

■ 

B 

6. 

Bengal, 

Transit Contingencies. 

aaa aaa aaa aaa aaaaaa 




18716 

1 

2 




18716 

1 

2 

North-West Provinces, 


... 

aaa 

11273 

6 

2 


... 


11273 

6 

2 

Madras, 

•aa aa« aaa aaa oaaaaa 


... 

• •• 

15767 

13 

1 


... 


15767 

13 

1 

Bombay, 

•aa aaa aaa ... ••• 


... 

aaa 

14018 

2 

1 


aaa 


14018 

2 

1 


Total, aaa ata ••• 


... 

B 

59776 

6 

6 


• •• 


59775 

6 

6 


Bengal, ... ... ...... 

207243 

11 



0 

3 

10263 

2 

0 

496011 

14 

1 

Carried 

North-West Provinces, ... 

227406 

8 

9 

393456 

1.5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

620863 

7 

9 

over. 

Madras, 

171751 

5 

1 

211607 

12 

6 

5676 

0 

0 

389035 

1 

7 


^Bombay, ... ... ,,, 

119585 

9 

3 

286221 

6 

2 

7224 

0 

0 

413030 

15 

5 


Total, ••• ••• tta 

725987 

2 


1169791 

1 

11 

23163 

2 

0 

1918941 

6 




















































XX 


APPENDIX A, NO. 12. 


Head of Charge. 

Receipt anc 
Distribution 


Inland Transit. 

Miscellaneou 

s. 

Total. 

r Bengal, 

207243 

11 

10 

278505 

0 

3 

10263 

2 

0 

496011 

14 

1 

Brought J Nofth-West Provinces, 

227406 

8 

9 

393456 

15 

0 

0 

0 

0 

620863 

7 

9 

over, j Madras, 

171751 

5 

1 

211607 

12 

6 

5676 

0 

0 

389035 

1 

7 

\ Bombay, 

119585 

9 

m 

286221 

6 

2 

7224 

0 

0 

413030 

15 

5 

Total, ••• . ••• 

725987 

2 

11 

1169791 

1 

11 

23163 

2 



6 

10 

7. Gratuity to Captains, 











■ 


Bengal, 


• •a 

aaa 


aaa 

... 

5326 

6 

8 

5326 

H 

8 

North-West Provinces, 



• aa 


• aa 

... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

n 

0 

Madras, ••• ••• ••• 


• •• 

ia a 


aaa 

... 

2414 

15 

0 

2414 


0 

Bombay, ••• ••• ••• 


• • • 

a a a 


... 


1429 

4 

0 

1429 

H 

0 

^l?otaI, ••• ... 


• •• 

... 


... 

... 

9170 

9 

8 

9170 

9 

8 

8. Kurachee Contract. 













Bombay, ••• ••• ••• 



aaa 


aaa 

... 

65000 

0 

0 

65000 

0 

0 

9. Banghies. 










nn 



Bengal, ••• ••• ••• 


• *. 

... 


... 

aaa 

34217 


11 


3 

11 

North-West Provinces, 


• aa 

... 


aaa 

• a a 

16119 


7 


9 

7 

Madras, ••• #•••*• 


••• 



••• 



14 

2 


14 

2 

Bombay, ••• ••• ••• ••• 


aaa 

aaa 


• aa 

aaa 

20000 

0 

0 

20000 

0 

0 

Total, ... ... 


••• 

• •• 


aaa 

aaa 


11 

8 

106420 

11 

8 

10. Expresses. 








' ' 



1 


Bengal, ... ••• ••• ••# ••••.. 


aaa 

... 


... 


5568 

13 

0 

5568 


0 

North-West Provinces, 


aaa 

• •• 


a a a 

... 

48 

0 

0 

48 


0 

Madras, ••• ••• ••• ••• «*•••• 


aaa 

• aa 


aaa 

• aa 

1100 

m 

3 

1100 

D 

3 

Bombay, ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• 


aaa 

aaa 


aaa 

aaa 

2961 

m 

6 

2961 

19 

6 

Total, 


aaa 

aaa 


.*• 

aaa 

9679 

0 

9 

9679 

0 

9 

11. Pensions. 













Bengal, ••• ••• •••••• 


aaa 

• aa 



• aa 

5199 

2 

5 

5199 

2 

5 

North-West Provinces, 

T..TTT * 

• aa 

aaa 



aaa 

2261 

13 

4 

2261 

13 

4 

Aladras, ••• ••• ••• * 



• •• 



aaa 

1003 

2 

8 

1003 

2 

8 

Bombay, ••• 



• •• 



aaa 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Total, ... ... ... 


... 

aaa 


... 

• aa 

8464 

2 

5 

8464 

2 


Total. 








■ 





Bengal, ••• ••*••• 

207243 

11 

10 

278505 

0 

3 

60574 

H 

0 

546323 

8 

1 

North-West Provinces, 

227406 

8 

9 

393456 

15 

0 

18429 


11 

639292 

14 

8 

M>adras, ••• ••• ••• ••• 

171751 

5 

1 

211607 

12 

6 

46278 

D 

1 

429637 

8 

8 

Xlombay, ••• ... ••• 

119585 

9 

3 

286221 

6 

2 

96615 

m 


502421 

15 

11 

Grand Total, 

725987 

2 

11 

1169791 

1 

11 

221897 

10 


2117675 

15 

4 

Percentage. 


■ 

1 










Bengal, ••• 

37-93 

■ 

■ 

50*98 



11-09 



lOO- 



North-West Provinces, 

35-57 

■ 

■ 

61*55 



2-88 



100- 



Idadras, ••• ••• ..•••• 

39-98 

■ 

■ 

49*25 



10-77 



100- 



Bombay, ... ••• ••• ••• 

23-78 

m 

■ 

56*94 



19-28 



100- 



India, ••• ••• •••*■. 

34-29 

■ 

■ 

55*23 



10*48 



100- 




CECIL BEADON, 

Cmmittmer, 























































































APPENDIX A, NO. 13. 


Statement of the estimated number and actual weight of chargeable and Service Covers dispatched by inland post 
from all the Post Offices of India in one year and the average cost of receiving and distributing and of conveying 
each description of cover. 


1 

Number 
of Letters. 

Per 

Centage. 

Actual 
wciglit in 
Tolahs. 

Per 

Centage. 

Annual coat 
of (listril)!!- 
tion (?h.'irgc- 
ablc on talc. 

Average 
cost of 
distribut- 
ing cac'.h 
cover. 

Annual cost 
of conveyance 
chargeable on 
weight. 

Average 
cost of 
convey- 
ing each 
cover. 

Total 
cost of 
each 
cover. 









Annas. 




Annas. 


Char^oable Letters ) 
,^and l^awpapers, ... ) 

10118763 

63'16 

3142779 

18-Gl 

458534 

0 

0 

•725 

217698 

0 

0 

•3442 

1-0692 

Ditto Newspapers, ... 

1391640 

8-G9 

4141484 

24-52 

63088 

0 

0 

•725 

286833 

0 

0 

3-2977 

4-0227 

Free & Service Covers, 

45I0G96 

28-15 

9G01G3G 

5G-87 

2043G5 

0 

0 

•725 

G652GO 

0 

0 

2-3597 

3-0847 


1G0210!)9 1 

100' 

16885899 

100- 

725987 



•725 

1169791 

0 

0 

1-1682 

1-8932 


CECIL BEADOX, Commissioner. 


APPENDIX A, NO. 14. 


Statement of the number and proportion of paid and unpaid chargeable Letters of each weight dispatched by inland 
post from all the Post Offices in India in a period of four weeks. 



Not exceeding \ Tolah. 


Exceeding 1 Tolah. j 

Total. 


Paid. 

Unpaid. 

Paid. 

Unpaid. 

Paid. 

Unpaid. 

Paid. 

Unpaid. 

Bengal, 

51085 

74008 

22787 

24783 

2876 

2833 

76748 

101624 

N.W. Provinces, 

80640 

164040 

28191 

20250 

3950 

2568 

112781 

186858 

Madras, 

87120 

70598 

21618 

10662 

1940 

1038 

110678 

82298 

Bombay, 

16252 

45361 

10706 

26346 

2955 

2755 

29913 

74462 


235097 

354007 

83302 

82041 


9194 


445242 


1 



_J 

■■1 





•"*Y“ 




V 


589104 

165343 

20915 

775362 


75-98 per Cent. 

21*32 per Cent. 

2*70 per Cent. 




CECIL BEADON, Commissioner. 
9 
























































APPENDIX A, NO. 15< 


Statement of the number and proportion of chargeable Letters dispatched by inland post to each chargeable distance 


from all the Post 0 

^ces in India in a period of four tvseks. 


Not exceeding 
100 miles. 

Not exceeding 
200 miles. 

Not exceeding 
300 miles. 

Above 300 miles. 

Total. 

Bengal, 



1G542 


■Biai 

N. W. rrovinces, 


7‘J5S3 

3G319 

69725 


Madras, 


427G9 

27645 

33240 


Bombay, 

■il 


98*25 



Total Ibr 28 days, 

322295 

187604 

90331 

175132 

775362 

Total for one year, 

4201345 

2445552 

1177530 

2282970 

10107397 

Per Centage, 

41*57 

24*19 

11-05 

22*59 

100’ 


CECIL BEADON, Cojnmismner, 


APPENDIX A, NO. 16. 


Return of the number of paid and bearing Native and European Letters dispatched by inland post in one week from 

certain Post Offices in the Bengal Presidency, 


■■ 

European. 

Native. 

Tot 

Paid. 

Bearing. 

Paid. 


Paid, 

Calcutta Geiil. Post Oflioe, 

2363 

3202 

2328 

5100 

4691 

Dacca, 

308 

no 

513 

399 

821 

Patna, 

Bcrhamporc, 

1G5 

23 

413 

1045 

578 

214 

133 

276 

456 

490 

Chittagong, 

61 

19 

191 

91 

252 

Benares, 

487 

115 

620 

1665 

1107 

Mirzaporc, 

213 

55 

922 

1396 

1135 

Nagpore, 

G6 

8 

403 

55 

409 

Lucknow, 

286 

71 

653 

1510 

939 

Lahore, 

470 

227 

178 

896 

648 

Mooltan, 

12G 

36 

10 

127 

136 

Cawnporc, 

737 

320 

735 

2271 

1472 

Bhaugulporc, 

134 

45 

10.5 

226 

239 

Jmlorc, 

Gwalior, 

43 

13 

273 

256 

.310 

114 

8G 

513 

151 


Hooghly, 

151 

53 

176 

715 


Burdwan, 

153 

28 

141 

480 


Jyi'Ofe, 

15 

7 

634 

43 


Wiizcerabad, 

486 

120 

46 

564 

532 

Vcshawur, 

177 

65 

41 

258 

218 

Tirhoot, 

201 

45 

218 

334 

419 

Delhi, 

Landour, 

349 

544 

809 

3145 

1158 

414 

125 

29 

97 

443 

Cutwa, 0 

1 S 

18 

213 

214 

218 

Culnah, 

Nalcliitty, 

33 

15 

84 

212 

117 

0 

0 

37 

55 

37 

Siiriijguiiuc, 

40 

20 

85 

80 

125 

Jengunge, 

2 

0 

204 

463 

206 

Chandernagore, 

107 

79 

128 

86 

235 

Sasserain, 

0 

0 

39 

69 

39 

Barh, 

Shekoabad, 

5 

2 

57 

62 

62 

13 

8 

123 

375 

136 

Futtch|K)re, 

3 

0 

94 

247 

97 

llatross, 

28 

5 

69 

1088 

97 

Rewarec, 

5 

0 

183 

235 

188 

Oogein, 

0 

0 

i 86 

38 

86 

Rutlain, 

3 

0 

72 

30 

75 

Chunar, 

84 

20 

35 

94 

119 

liewa, 

0 

0 

58 

27 

58 

Total, 

80G1 

5683 

11794 

24745 

19855 


Bearing. 


8452 

509 

1088 

589 

no 

1780 

1451 

r>3 

1581 

1123 

1G3 

2591 

271 

2G9 

237 

788 

508 

50 

GOO 

323 

379 

3G89 

222 

232 

227 

55 

100 

4G3 

1G5 

G9 

64 

883 

247 

1093 

235 

38 

30 

114 

27 


30428 


CECIL BEADON, Commissioner, 

































APPENDIX A, NO. 17. 


Statement of the mmhcr of and nominal postage on Free and Service Letters and Gazettes dispatched by inland post 
from all the Post Offices of India in a period o/’28 days^ with a calculation of the same for one year. 


Name of Presidency. 

Not exceeding 12 
Tolalis. 

Above 12 Tolahs. 

Total. 

Nominal Postage. 






D 

la 

Bengal) 

893G3 

2910 

72279 

44827 

D 

li 

North-West Provinces, 

138059 

.3370 

142029 

74890 

H 


^adraSfit* ••• ••• ... ••• ••• * 

68711 

1932 

69943 

32202 

1 

0 

Bombay, 

59941 

1834 

61775 

37649 

5 

0 

Total for 28 days, 

336(>74 

9352 

34602G 

189569 

2 

‘o" 

Bengal,... ... ... ••• ••• ...... 

004196 


942208 

584358 

1 

2 

N orth- W c.st Provinces, 

1807519 


1851449 

976248 

4 

11 

i^ladras,.*. ••• ... ••• ... ... •••••• 

895697 

16060 

911757 

419776 

14 

2 

Bombay, ... ••• ... ••• ••• ... 

781374 

23908 

805282 

490785 j 

10 

10 

Total for one year, 

4388786 

121010 

45106!16 

2471168 

15 

1 


CKCIL BEADON, Commissioner. 


APPENDIX A, NO. 18. 



Mkxo. 


The usual time occnnictl in the transit of the Niznmui Dawk hetwcen M<>oraheUttbad and Calcutta 50 to 60 hours. 

Average number of letters and parcels conveyed in the course of a month. 

Upwards 5H0 letters and 80 parcels. 

Downwards 378 ditto and 25 ditto. 

Moonltedabad, 18rt SeiOember, 1850. (Signed) MIRZA. ALLY IIOSSAIN KHAN. 

(True Copy,) CECIL BEADON, Commistiotter, 





































APPENDIX Ai NO. 19. 


Return of the number, weight and postage of clubbed letters said to have been posted and received at the Post Offices of 
Baroda, Kaira, Ahmedabad, Dholera and Bhownuggnr, from the 20th June to the 19/A November 1850. 


Officos. 

B£C£1V£D 

Dispatched. 

Number of 
clubbed packets. 

Estimated num- 
ber of letters con- 
tained in ditto. 

Total Weight. 

Amount of 
Postage. 

Number of 
clubbed packets. 

Estimated num- 
ber of letters con- 
tained in ditto. 

Total Weight 

Amount of 
Postage. 

Rr. 

D 

P. 

Rs. 

A. 

r. 

Rttroda, 

1552 


2477 

279 

19 

0 

1283 

24290 

2189 } 

244 

3 

0 

Kflirflr, •••«•• 

230 


2743 

100 

9 

0 

211 

1584 

2223 

77 

11 

G 

AliiriediiLad, 

2477 

5 S 538 

513 !)} 

1400 

7 

0 

2 G 55 

01978 

5311 

1121 

2 

0 

JllloliM’Jl, ••• ...••* 

745 

1(1034 

1120i 

179 

5 

6 

6 G 2 

14727 

1194 J 

132 

15 

G 

Bhowuu^gur, 

471 

5701 

() 53 J 

49 

0 

0 

417 

6024 

6473 

53 

14 

0 

Total, 

54 S 4 

108511 

!)r. 74 i 

20 G 9 

3 

0 

5228 

108603 

9565 } 

1 G 29 

14 

0 


(Si{5iicd) F. G. IIAUllISON, Post Master in Ouzerat 


(True Copy,) CECIL READON", Commissioner, 


APPENDIX A, NO. 20. 


iStatement shewing the weight of Uanghy Parcels carried in the Mail Cart from Allygkur Post Office to the following 

Stations during the month of January 1851. 


Month and 
Date. 

Weight of 
banghy parcel 
carrie<l in mail 
cart for Cawn- 
porc. 

Wciight of 
banghy parced 
carried in mail 
cart for Mee- 
rut. 

Weight of 
bani^hy parcel 
carried in mail 
cart for Delhi. 

Weight of 
banghy parcel 
carried in mail 
cart for Agra. 

Remarks. 



Md. 

S. 

C. 

Md. 

s. 

c . 

Md. 

s. 

c. 

Md. 

s. 

c. 


Jnn. 

1 

0 

15 

0 

El 

9 

8 

0 

8 

0 

0 

1 

8 

By Mail Cart along with the mail. 


2 

1 

5 

0 

1 

8 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

5 

0 

Ditto, 

97 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 G 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

By Carriage Dawk with travclliT. 

91 

3 

0 

17 

0 

1 

4 

0 

0 

24 

0 

1 

0 

0 

By Alail Cart along with the mail. 

91 

4 

0 


0 

1 

G 

0 

0 

IG 

0 

0 

15 

0 

Ditto. 

91 

5 

0 


0 

0 

18 

0 

0 

11 

0 

0 

20 

0 

Ditto. 

11 

G 

1 


0 

0 

28 

0 

0 

18 

0 

0 

12 

0 

Ditto. 

91 

7 

0 

5 

0 

1 

8 

0 

0 

32 

0 

0 

6 

0 

Ditto. 

91 

8 

1 

G 

0 

1 

14 

0 

0 

14 

0 

0 

15 

0 

])itto. 

IT 

9 

0 

10 

0 

1 

14 

0 

0 

15 

0 

0 

20 

0 

Ditto. 

91 

D1 

0 

20 

0 

1 

25 

0 

■a 

EM 

0 

0 

5 

0 

Ditto. 

99 

11 

0 

25 

0 

2 

10 

0 

0 

14 

0 

0 

10 

0 

Ditto, 

91 

12 

0 

1 

0 

0 

15 

0 

El 

tSM 

0 

1 

20 

0 

Ditto. 

99 . 

12 

0 

■a 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

By special Mail Cart. 

39 

13 

0 

3 G 

0 

1 

28 

0 

0 

7 

0 

1 

30 

0 

By Mail Cart along with the mail. 

99 

14 

0 

10 

0 

Eli 


■a 

0 

9 

0 

1 

15 

0 

Ditto. 

99 

15 

1 

30 

0 

El 


8 

0 

10 

0 

0 

35 

0 

Ditto. 

19 

IG 

1 

20 

0 



0 

0 

IG 

0 

0 

10 

0 

Ditto. 

91 

17 

0 

5 

0 

El 


0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

n 

0 

Ditto. 

99 

18 

0 

10 

0 

0 

17 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

El 

0 

Ditto. 

99 

19 

0 

25 

0 

1 

38 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

IBl 

0 

Ditto, 

91 

20 

0 

30 

0 

0 

28 

0 

0 

15 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Ditto. 

99 

21 

0 

10 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

30 

0 

Ditto. 

99 

22 

2 

0 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

22 

0 

0 

15 

0 

Ditto. 

99 

23 

0 

30 

0 

El 

17 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

20 

0 

Ditto. 

99 

24 


15 

0 

0 

28 

0 

0 

21 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Ditto. 

91 

25 

El 

3 G 

0 

0 

32 

0 

0 

11 

0 

0 

20 

0 

Ditto. 

99 

26 

1 

14 

0 

2 

■El 

0 

0 

26 

0 

1 

5 

0 

Ditto. 

99 

2 G 

2 

10 

0 

0 

35 

0 

0 

22 

0 

1 

3 

0 

Ditto. 

99 

27 

1 

36 

0 

1 

26 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

18 

0 

Ditto. 

11 

28 


0 

0 ! 

2 

■El 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

By special truck. 

99 

28 


10 

0 

0 

23 

0 

El 

26 

0 

0 

27 

0 

By Mail Cart along with the mail. 

,9 

29 


30 

0 

1 

2 

0 

El 

20 

0 

1 

5 

0 

Ditto. 

,9 

m 

Bl 

0 

0 

0 

37 

0 

El 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

By special truck. 

91 

Ba 

0 

30 

0 

1 

G 

0 

0 

15 

0 

0 

15 

0 

By Mail Cart along with the mail. 

99 

m 

in 

25 

0 

0 

37 

0 

Ll 

11 

0 

1 

10 

0 

Ditto. 


G. PATON, Post Master, 











































APPENDIX A, No. 21. 


Memorandum of the Weight of Banghy Parcels despatched from and received at the Benares Post Office in the Mail 

Cart, during the Month of January^ 1851. 





Dkspatcii. 



Receipt. 



Year. 

Date. 










Maiind. 

Seer. 

Cliittack. 

‘Muutid. 

Seer. 

Chittack. 


January 1851. 

1 

0 

7 

10 

0 

14 

8 



2 

0 

39 

4 

0 

27 

2 


» 

3 

1 

21 

1 

0 ! 

23 

13 


11 

4 

2 

G 

1 

0 

31 

12 


11 

5 

0 

5 

9 

0 

17 

12 


11 

G 

1 

32 

10 

0 

35 

15 


11 

7 

0 

38 

8 

I 

5 

4 


11 

8 

0 

IG 

13 

1 

4 

8 



9 

1 

28 

4 

1 

22 

12 


11 

10 

2 

2 

14 

0 

3G 

1) 


11 

n 

0 

35 

7 

0 

27 

11 



12 

no 



39 

12 


11 

13 

1 

17 

5 

0 

30 

11 


11 

14 

0 

17 

14 

0 

18 

4 


11 

15 

0 

0 

14 

0 

19 

2 


11 

IG 

1 

16 

7 

0 

18 

1 


11 

17 

no despatch 



15 

8 


11 

18 

0 

10 

11 

1 

I 13 

8 


11 

19 

1 

3 

4 

0 

21 

3 


11 

20 

1 

1 

7 

0 

23 

14 


11 

21 

1 

G 

5 

0 

29 

G 


11 

22 

1 

15 

7 

0 

19 

10 


11 

23 

2 

G 

15 

0 

11 

0 


11 

24 

1 

33 

4 

1 

12 

3 


11 

25 

1 

39 

10 

0 

31 

7 


11 

2G 

1 1 

33 

4 

0 

29 

5 


11 

27 

! 2 

21 

3 

0 

38 

3 


11 

28 

! 2 

19 

11 

0 

8 

3 


11 

29 

0 

37 

8 

0 

10 

13 


11 

30 

0 

9 

0 

0 

10 

12 

1 

11 

31 

1 

28 

9 

0 

36 

4 



Benares Post Office^ the \)th Fchrnary^ 1851. D. BUTTKK, Post Master, 


APPENDIX No. 22. 


Actual Receipts of the General and Subordinate Post Offices in the Bengal Presidency for ttcelce years ending 

with 1848-49. 


Years. 

Postage on Letters, &c. 

Postage on 
Bungliies. 

Fines. 

Rent. 

Total. 

Ship. 

Inland. 



Rs. 

Rs. 

lU. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1837-38, •• ••• ••• ••• 

... ••••••••• 

74315 

458050 

57099 

6707 

11 

596171 

1838-39, ••• ••• ••• .■■ ... 

0« tot too ootto. 

7:2084 

477406 

50139 

5651 

II 

605280 

1839-40, ,,, ••• ••• 

too 000 Ot.tttO.O 

G7428 

429526 

51712 

7591 

1 1 

556257 

1840**41, ... ••• ••• ■*. ... ... 

•t 000 too OOOOOO 

74G77 

420113 

58364 

15161 

1 1 

568315 

1841-42,... ... at. ••• ... 

gg. ... ......... 

90492 

456903 

60835 

9154 

1 1 

617.384 

1H42-43, 

to too 000 ooooo. 

96631 

4G1249 

55483 

10609 

■ 1 

623972 

1843-44,... (g* ggg ggg gfg ... 

tot 000 OOOttOOOt 

105150 

4G4G28 

52670 

12146 

■ 1 

634594 

1844*45, ggg ggg ggg ggg ggg ggg 

•g ... ... ...... 

114336 

4G4592 

50964 

17900 

32 

647824 

1845-46,ggg ggg ggg ggg ggg ggg ggg 

tot too ttttotooo 

78528 

430116 

47538 i 

33694 

32 

589008 

1846-47, 

it Oft Oto Oiott* 

67599 

420011 

45698 1 


32 

533340 

1847-48, ggg ggg ggg ggg ggg ggg ggg 

too too tOOittOOf 

68733 

401355 

41537 

1478 

32 

513135 

1848-40, 

it tot ott totoo. 

55705 

385504 

41453 

2944 


485G06 

Total, 


9G5678 

5269453 

613492 

123035 

128 

6971786 


CECIL BEADON, Commissioner, 
h 
















appendix A| No* aa. 


Actual Charges of the General and Subordinate Post Officef in the Bengal Ih-esidency for twelve years ending 

with 1848 - 49 . 


Years. 

Salaries and Esta- 
blishment 

Contingencies. 

Pensions. 

Total. 

1837-38, ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• 

1838*39, ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• 

1839*40, •** ••• ••• ••• ••• 

1840- 41, ••• .»• ••• ••• ••• ••• 

1841- 42, *•• ••• ••• ••• ••• 

1842*43, at* ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• 

1843*44, ••• ••• ••• ••• 

1844*45, ••• ••• 

1845*40, ••• *•• ••• ••• ••• 

1846*47, ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• 

1847*48, ••• • • ■*• ••• 

1848*49, ••• ••• «*• ••• ••* ••• 

Total, ... 

Bs. 

477798 

475475 

426705 

447026 

460636 

477225 

483527 

482940 

480894 

503475 

469228 

466327 


Bs. 

60 

78 

88 

307 

300 

315 

308 

1082 

5275 

5771 

5330 

5199 

Bs. 

546772 

524143 

471145 

500972 

551548 

550529 

583771 

587906 

584616 

588073 

550357 

546323 

5651256 

910786 

24113 

6586155 


CECIL BEAD ON, Commissioner, 


APPENDIX A, No. 24. 

r V 


Adml Receipts of (he Subordinate Post Offices of (he North- Jresfer9i Provinces for thirteen ycars^ or 

from 1837-38 to 1849-30. 



t < 

r/J 4J 

O V 

fl 

o 

o . 


r • 

1 

V 

« 

ra 

a 

r/> 

% 

C-1.5 o 

B 

11 

H a 

m 

w 

3 

o 

o 

PJ 


Years. 

^8,2 

^ 'tori 

o to 
pj c 

Fines. 

epi) c 

g.s g 

07 O 

2 a . 
H S S 

Q 

^0 

to 

3 

m 

M b 

S O 

s 

o 

*3 

a 

33 

o 

.2 

Total. 


A 



c/3 

CO 

n 

> 

pq 





Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs, 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Ks. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

1 838-.39 

2767S!) 

22952 

2439 

368 



• •• 



•ft 

tat 

302548 

1839*40, 

1840*41, ... .•*•.. If. 

1841-42 

.301491 

36090 

1446 

3017 

.*• 



HHH 



• •• 

... 


305358 

41938 

1554 

3535 

91 

• f* 


BHHH 


• ft 

.35 

352511 

34.‘5r94 

48671 

1814 

538 

113 

• •• 




• «t 

65 

396995 

1 842.4.3 

375433 

57505 

2290 

1905 




■M|[H 



... 

437182 

... ... 

1843*44, ...... 

1844-45 

403175 

6.3484 

2175 

1930 

140 

• a« 





276 

471903 

440307 

80506 


207 

525 

685 


11259 


••• 

24 

5;i57.36 

*0*NT**tU| ••• ••• 

1845-4(1 

460263 

92687 

1912 

9088 

57 

1571 


24237 



106 

.589921 

••• »••••• ••••«■ 

1848-47 

502575 

100885 

1334 

14249 

280 

1771 

• •• 

48507 

4589 

183 

... 

674373 

^0^13 j ••• •••••• ••• 

1847-48. . 

573104 

101738 

1266 

6798 

• •• 

• •• 


78527 

13506 

.577 

302 

775818 

•••••• •••••• 

1848-49, 

1849*50. 

548577 

96571 

1489 

2570 




102672 

50746 

... 

102 


562273 

108497 

1214 

2858 

••• 

••• 

D 

lEm 

130988 

70 

• •• 

914125 


540455 

105641 

1346 

1382 

431 

• •• 

1 


162468 

156 

8632 

937172 

Total, 

S635594 

957165 1 

22282 

48445 

1686 

4027 

943 

490088 



9542 

7533055 


(Signed) C. GKANT, 

Accountant, N, W» P* 

(I’rue Copy,) 

CECIL BEADON, 

Commissioner. 




















▲ PPSNDIX A, No. 25. 


Actual (target of the GenenA and SvibordinaU Fbtt Offim of the North- WeeUm Provinces for thirteen gears, or 

from 1837-88 to 1849-50. 


Years. 

Salaries and 
Establishment. 

s 

1 

1 

Savings 

Befunded. 

Fines 

Befunded. 

Thefts written 
ofi*. 

Embezzle- 
ments written 
oflT. 

Aliscellaneous 
items written 
off. 

Van & Palkee 
Carriage 
Department 

Bullock Train 
Department. 

PoQsIons. 

Total 


Rs. 1 

Bs. 

Rs. 

Bs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Bs. 

Rs. 

Bt. 

Bs. 

1^37.38 

249607 

15247 





2216 




267070 

1838-39, 

242531 

17725 



■m 

130 




26038G 

1839-40. 

334444 

32442 


10 

129 


■m 



ms 

367025 

1840-41, 

394569 

29187 

HB 

332 

'mM 

HH 



703 

424791 

1841-42, 

406G59 

44382 

8 

108 

_ i 

m 

16 



506 

451679 

1842-43, 

432233 

58707 

545 

■■■ 

1734 




99 

493318 

1843-44, 

485222 

45561 


i 

507 

106 

10398 


110 

541904 

1844-4.^,.,, 

498515 

45313 



■■ 

37 

1 

23069 


263 

567197 

184.^.40,., 

543786 

48630 

20 



Hi 

33842 

4811 

949 

632038 

1846-47, 

598893 

46081 

3 


216 

1730 

HU 

44775 

17886 

1440 

711024 

1847-48, 

591516 

44048 



9433 

14 

51805 

48573 

1328 

746717 

1848-49, 

556167 

82078 


83 

110 



42681 

107903 

968 

789996 

1849-50, 

592151 

44875 

Bl 

m 

Hil 

2 

42314 

138300 

2261 

819903 

Total, 

5926293 

554276 

576 

533 

968 

13027 

2391 

248884 

317473 

8627 

7073048 


(Signed) C, GRANT, Accountant N, W, Provinces. 

(True Copy,) CECIL BEADONT, Commissioner. 


APPENDIX NOo 26o 


Statement of Receipts and Disbursements in the Madras General and Siihordinate. Post Offices from 1839-40 to 1848-49. 


Years. 

Collections. 

Total. 

1 Disbuksements. 

Total 

Collections 
CxcetMling 
the l)i.s- 
burseiuents. 

Disburse- 
ments ex- 
e(‘eding the 
Collections. 

Madras. 

Subordinate 

Stations. 

^ladras. 

Subordinate 

Stations. 




Rs. 

A, 

P. 

Rs. 

aJp. 

Rs. 

A. 

■p. 

1 Kii. 

iA. 

p; 

1 Rs. 

iA.r. 

Rs. 

A.P.i 

Rs. 

A. 

P. 

Rs. 

A. 

P. 

Oflicial year 1 839-40, 


83073 

3 

G 

244315 

s'lO 

1 

327388 

7 

4 

6961515 

1 

9 

312138 10; 6, 

1 

381754 

40 

.3 

1 


... 

...| 

54366 

2 

11 


1840-41, 

• •• 

89283 

14 

3 

238263 

1 

12 

I3 

1 

327547 

10 

6 

73924 

■ 

0 

321152 3 

1 

8 

395076 

4 

8 

1 


... 

... 

67528 

10 

2 


1841-42, 

• •• 

94607 

6 

10 

257841 

4 

9 

1 

352448 

11 

7 

7040613 

7 

331314 

12 

5 

401721 

10 

' 0 

1 


f • t 


49272 

14 

5 


1842-43, 

• •• 

104511 

8 

3 

273609 

8 

9 

378121 

1 

1 

0 

71742 

1 

14 

11 

331002 

i'. 

5 

i 

[402745 

3 

1 

!4 

1 

I 

... 

24624 

2 

4 


1843-44, 

• if 

107012 

0 

11 

293600 

13 

1 

1 

400613 

0 

0 

68472 

7 

5 

326791 

1 

|1011 

395264, 

1 

2 

4 

5348: 

13 

1 

8 

0 

0 

1 

0 


1844-45, 


108578 

7 

4 

2964531 

4 

2 

405031 

11 

6 

69958 

0 

1 

341861 

o' 

10 

411819 

0 

11 


... 

... 

6787 

1 

1 5 

5 

»» 

1845-46, 

... 

95294 

8 

8 

30G771 

10 

2 

402066 

2 

10 

I 

71695 

5 

11 

335030 

0 

1 

406725 

6 

0 


... 


I 

4659 3 

1 1 

2 

11 

1846-47, 


90346 

15 

7 

304033 

5 

5 

394380 

5 

0 

74808 


8 

371424 

0 

8 

446232 

15 

4 


... 


1 

51852 I0| 

4 

11 

1847-48, 


89026 

10 

9 

326255 

1 

0 

415281 

11 

9 

80249 

1 

.3 

384583 

4 

10 

464832 

8 

1 

1 




4955012; 4 

11 

1848-49, 


81264 

8 

9 

319313| 

7 

4 

400578 

0 

] 

84357 

Ujll 

356036 

5 

.3 

440394 

4: 

I 

2 


**’i 


39816 

1 

4 

1 


(True Extract,) CECIL BEADON, Commissioner. 


















APPENDIX At No. 27. 

— ^ — 

Actual Receipts of the General nml StihortUnaie. Post Offices in the Bombay rresidency for tioelve years c?uliny 

with 1848 - 49 . 



APPENDIX At No. 28. 


Actual Charges of the General and Subordinate Post Offices in the Bombay Presidency for twelve years ending 

with 1848 - 49 . 
























































APPENDIX A, NO. 29. 
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APPENDIX 

Slatemefit showing the Weight of Mails despatched in each line 



Calcutta Geuer(d Post Office^ \ 
2\8i November^ 1850. ) 


E. BOTEIJJIO, 

Snperintenilpnt 


Statement showing the Weight of Mails received from each line 



Calcutta General Post Office, \ 
2 1 st November^ 1850. J 


E. BOTELLHO, 

SuperiiitcndeiU. 














Af JS[ Ot 30« 


of the Itoad Jor ajortnightyfrom U/ to \6th November, 1850. 



W. TAYLER, 

Post Master General 


of the Hoad for a fortnight from l.v^ 15/A November 1850. 



W. TAYLER, 

Post Master General 






































Statement showing the number of Bags received from 
Bombay with the Overland Mail and their Weight. 

Month. 

Dale. 

Number 

of 

Bags. 

Tokli. 

i 

Weight. 





Mds. 

Seer. 

Clit, 

May, 

13 

G 

4800 

1 

20 

0 

99 

14 

11 

7440 

2 

13 

0 

Total, ... 

0 

i 

17 

12240 

3 

33 

0 

Calcutta General Post Office^ \ 

*l\st May \%S\. ) 



(Signed) 


Statement showing the number of Bags despatched to 
Bombay with the Overland Mail and their Weight, 



E. BOTELLIIO, 

Superintendent. 


(Tnie Copy,) 

CECIL BEADON, 

Commissioner. 
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appendix a, No« 32. 


f if a tm fnt showing the average daUy weight at present carried by Letter Mail on the several lines of post under the con- 
trol of the Post Master General of Bombay; and the aggregeUe weight which the means of conveyance at present 
available will carry. 


Route. 


Distance in miles. 


Average weight now carried. 


Aggregate weight which 
can be carried. 


Bombay to Indore, ... 
Ditto to Panwcll, ... 

Fanwcll to Poona, 

Poona to Nagjwre, 

Bombay to Basscmi, ... 
Bassein to Broach, 

Broach to Kairo, 

Kaira to Bhooj, 

Bhooj to Luckpnt, 

Panwell to Vingorla, ... 
Poona to Danoor, 

Ditto to Tliirryhiir, 

Ditto to Mahahiesliwar, 
Funderpoor to Sholiipoor, 
Belgaon to Beejapoor, ... 
Ditto to Vingorla, ... 

Dharwar to Mooudgode, 
Ahmedmiggcr to Miilligainn, 
Aurungabad to Kunhur, 
Kunhur to Dhoolia, 

Kariiija to Aeolo, ... 

Ditto to Ellichpore, 
JafTrabad to Jaiilna, ... 
Fanwcll to Gherebunder, 
Dlioolia to Asseerghur, 
Asscerghur to Mumllasur, 
Mundlasnr to Goozeree, 
I^ongur to Mimdorrbar, 
Bhopamur to Boroda, ... 
Kaira to Iliirsole, 
Ahmedabod to Gogo, ... 
Ditto to Deesa, 

Deesa to Mount AIiIki, 

Ditto to Faldiinpoor, ... 
Bajkotc to Tliaii, ... 
Luckpnt to Tatta, ... 
Knrrachec to Hydrahad, 
Hydrabad to Siikkur, ... 
Ditto to Oomcrcote, ... 
Kotroc to Sliewai), 

Siikkut to Bhawulpoor, 

Ditto to Bhanda, ... 
Ditto to Shikarpoor, ... ' 
Shikarpoor to Larkhana, 
Ditto to Khangar, ... 




374 

20 

70 

406 

36 

100 

101 

253 
80 

254 
247 
279 

55 

41 
125 

72 

42 
113 

35 
59 
39 
74 
26 
30 

124 

72 

14 

50 

164 

61 

103 

103 

49 

18 

36 
80 

124 

84 

86 

30 

224 

94 

24 

48 

24 




65 lbs. 

72”", ■ 

60 .. 


40 

40 

40 

20 

20 

20 

30 

30 

8 

7 

18 

14 

15 
12 
12 
10 

4 

10 

6 

14 

20 

10 

4 

3 

14 

12 

3 
12 

4 
2 

10 

10 

24 

9 

5 
9 

10 

12 

12 

12 

12 


200 lbs. 
Unlimited. 

200 lbs. 

fNo specific agreement 
I in the contract. 

150 lbs. 

150 „ 

72 „ 

54 „ 

54 „ 

36 „ 

No agreement. 

Ditto. 

18 lbs. 

18 „ 

36 „ 

36 „ 

36 „ 

No agreement. 


36 

lbs. 

18 

» 

IS 


36 


18 


36 

» 

36 


36 

»» 

18 


18 


36 


36 


18 

»> 

36 

» 

18 


18 

» 

36 


18 


27 

•% 

18 

3> 

18 

33 

18 

53 

18 

33 

18 

33 

18 

33 

18 

33 

18 

33 


* There arc twenty-seven Stages on this lloatl, at 7, three runners are kept up and at 20, two. A runner’s load is IH lbs. 
which would give 3G lbs. as the aggrog.atc instead of twenty-seven throughout. 

(Signed) W. COURTNEY, 

Commissioner, JJomlwi/. 


(True Copy,) 


CECIL BEADON, 

Commissioner. 








Statement showing the daily weight of Mails dispatched from the Bombay General Post Office^ during the Month of June 1850. 



CECIL BEADOX, Commissioner, 














APPBNDZJt a; No. 33. 


Statement tf Corteepondefice passing through the Madras General Post Office, in March of each gear from 1839 to ISoO. 


Description of Letters. 

1839. 

1840. 

1841. 

1842. 

1843. 

1844. 

1845. 

1846. 

1847. 

1848. 

1849. 

1850. 

(raid, 

9572 

17587 

19880 

20798 

23256 

21277 

22246 

21835 

22840 

21375 

21194 

20418 

Despatched, < 

(Bearing, ......... 

4954 

6787 

8088 

8015 

9975 

9583 

10224 

11955 

12203 

13327 

14102 

13428 

( Paitl, 

11107 

20861 

23324 

21924 

\m 

24222 

24825 

26295 

25201 

26116 

26247 

21660 

Received, i 













( Bearing, 

3355 

4104 

4469 

348.1 

7172 

7573 

8080 

9048 

9668 

10002 

11224 

10304 

Total, 

• 

28988 

49339 

55761 

54220 

64943 

62655 

6i)3i t> 

69133 

69912 

70820 

72767 

65810 

f Paid, 


9069 

11277 

13153 

14958 

15325 

15745 

15358 

16295 

15535 

15694 

14875 

Not above JTolali,^ 






1 Bearincr, 


iKriTiyi 


5675 

7336 

7296 

8043 

9423 

9972 

10761 

11626 

11379 

Above \ not above f 

..... 

7625 

7583 

6757 

7299 

5355 

5738 

5721 

5342 

5183 

4963 

4546 

(BeanV, 


2567 

2844 


2399 

Q08i 

1998 



2308 

2220 

1869 

Above 1 Tolali, i 


1112 

1266 

1137 

12.19 


946 



915 

793 

1277 

( Paid, 


4235 

5047 

5907 

7120 



7041 

7581 

7199 

7370 

6573 

Half anna rate, ... 




(Bearing, 


1088 

1202 

1480 

1976 



2790 

2679 

3101 

3239 

3314 

Total, 

I .•••• 

5323 

6249 

7387 

9096 

8947 

9706 

9831 

10260 

10300 

10609 

9887 

C Paid, 


6415 

7113 

7776 

9305 

8650 


8832 

9255 

8809 

9037 

8422 

Within 100 Miles, < 


(Bearing, 

1 .... I 

1725 

1732 

19.56 

2528 

2361 


3363 

3153 

3669 

3758 

3717 

Total, 


8140 

8845 

9732 

11833 

lion 


12195 


12478 

12795 

121.19 

( Paid, 

.... • 

3210 

3505 

857-2 

3554 

3716 

3806 

4362 

4172 

3982 

3814 

3554 

Within 200 Miles, < 













(Bearing, 


828 

1168 

1401 

1413 

1 . 

1322 

1340 

1721 

1655 

2027 

2021 

1 

1911 

Total, 


40.18 



4967 

5038 

5146 

6083 

5827 

6009 

5835 

546.5 

C Paid, 


2917 

3215 

3327 

3673 

3383 



3258 

3288 

3365 

33-27 

Within 300 Miles, < 


(Bearing, 


1635 

1975 

1893 

2555 

2315 



2992 

2989 

3815 

3373 

Total, 


4552 

5190 

5220 

6228 

5698 

6133 

5768 

6250 

6277 

7180 

6700 

( Paid, 


2143 

2524 

2591 

2789 

2620 

2587 

2675 

3122 

2854 

2976 

2786 

Within 500 Miles. < 


(Bearing, 


1588 

2003 

1780 

2101 

2235 

2.125 

2779 

2968 

3233 

3300 

2937 

Total, 


3731 

4527 

4371 

4890 

48.15 

4912 


HI 


6276 

5723 

( Paid, 


2902 

3523 

3532 

3935 

2908 

2933 

2750 

2633 

2442 

2002 

2429 

Beyond 500 Miles, < 







(Bearing, 


1011 

1210 

985 

1378 

1350 

1358 

1540 

1435 

1409 

1608 

1490 

Total, 


3913 

4733 

4517 

5313 

4258 

4291 

4290 

4068 

3851 

3610 

3919 


Note.— The detail of weights and distances applies only to Letters dispatched, no particular account of received Letters 
being kept. 

(True Extract,) 


CECIL BEADON, Commissioner. 




















































































































APPENDIX A, No. 34. 


Increase of Correspondence since the reduction of postage in 1889, in the Mofussil Post Offices of the 

Madras Presidency. 


Office. 


General Post Office, 


In the Mofussil generally, 


Ootacamund, 


Madura, 


Secunderabad, 


Coimbatore, 


Hyderabad, 


Bellary, 


Year. 


1838, 

1846, 


1838, 

1848, 


1838, 

1849, 


1st Jany. to 30th June 1838, 
Ditto 1850, 


One month in 1836, 
1850, 


1838-39, 

1840-41, 

1845- 46, 

1846- 47, 

1847- 48. 

1848- 49, 
18491 ^ 0 , 


1833, 

1834, 

1835, 


1847, 

1848, 

1849, 


Number of Letters. 


Increase, 

Increase, 


Total, 


Increase, 


Increase, 


Increase, 


Increase, 


Increase on 1838,... 


Average, 


Average, 


Increase, 


o 

ft 

£ 


111098O 

641716 

1606861 

2247577 


16038 

58855 


42817 


20349 

66854 


46505 


51611 

97178 


45567 


1727 

5910 


4183 


24685 

44540 

121767 

119099 

125845 

130357 

132173 


186 


266 


228 


88 


242 


107486 


19211 

19130 

22173 


60514 


20171 

123887 

124936 

126733 


375556 


125185 

20171 


105014 


435 


520 






xxxviii 


APPENDIX NO. S4. 


Office. 


Travancorc, 


1838, 

1840, 

1845, 

1849, 


Year. 


Number of Letters. 


a g) 

SI 


2.'>298 

58703 

119260 

133340 


TinnevcIIy, 


Rajaliminulry, 


Moiiuliptam, 


Ttichinoiraly, 


NeBore, 


Soutli Arcot, 


Gruijain, 

Bangalore, 

Chingleput, 

Salem, 

Canara, 


1838, 

1819, 


1834, 

1835, 

1837, 

1838, 


1840, 

1842. 

1845, 

1847, 


Jany. to June 1839, 
1845, 


1838, 

1849, 


1838-39, 
1849, . 


1838, 

1848, 


1838-39, 

1848-49, 


Tncrensc on 1838,. i. 


Increase, 


Average, 


..•«e 


Average, 


Increase. 


Increase, 


Licreosc^ 


Increase, 


Increase, 

No accounts. 
Ditto (litto. 
Ditto ditto. 
Ditto ditto. 


Increase, 


88042 


10388 

34836 


24448 


37652 

39185 

38758 

44702 


160297 


40074 

90484 

108971 

130628 

155656 


485739 


121434 

40074 


81360 


3363 

8555 


5192 


53863 

127009 


73146 


8900 

71578 


62678 


51532 

149295 


97763 


24517 

185063 


160546 


194 


235 


203 


154 


135 


704 


189 


654 





APPEKDIX A, Xa 34. 


XZXIX 


Office. 


Kurnool, 


1843, 

1849, 


Year, 


Number of Letters. 


o 


a ^ 

“I 

b M 


26695 

34295 


Vizagnpatain, 


1838-39, 

1849—00, 


7600 


24393 

124719 


Malabar, 


Increase, 


3 months in 1838, 
1849, 


100326 


10092 

32357 


411 


North Arcotj 


1838, 

1848, 


Tanjnre, 

For 4 Offices, 


1838, 

1848, 


Increase, 


22265 


43860 

142002 


Increase, 


98142 


36416 

122809 


Increase, 86393 

» — — ^1 WIM 

Accounts for 5 Offices are wanting. 


237 


(^Tnic Extract,)# ^ 

^ CECIL I3EAD0N, 

Commmmrr. 






APPENDIX A, Not 35. 


Betwn of Ship LeUer$, Newspapers and Parcels dispatched by Sea from Ae Post Office* «« Bengal Prestdeney 

from Ift to 28(& July, 1850. 


lETTIBS. 

Not exceeding 

3 Toiahs. 

Not exceeding I 
4 Toiahs. 1 

Not exceeding 

S Toiahs. 

Not exceeding I 
6 Toiahs. 1 

Not exceeding 

7 Toiahs. 

Not exceeding 1 
8 Toiahs. 1 

60 

Sh 

gos 

% 

Not exceeding I 
10 Toiahs. 1 

60 

1 

8H 

4a ^ 

1 Not exceeding 1 

1 12 Toiahs. 1 

11 

§2 

% 

Not exceeding 

14 Toiahs. 

60 

ti 

.p »0 
0 
'A 

¥ 

Total. 

On which only Ship postage is chargeable,... 

2803 

25 

13 

1 

■ 

1 

1 

6 

2 

1 

6 

■ 

0 

0 

2866 

On which Inland postage also is chargeable, 

470 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

B 

fl 

0 

0 

0 

474 

Service and Free, ... ••• 

1800 

26 

17 

8 

9 

9 

80 

9 

3 

2 

10 

2 

1 

1 

1977 
685* 
2662 ■ 

Total, ... 

5073 

55 

30 

11 

13 

10 

81 

15 

5 

3 

16 

3 

1 

1 

5317 

685 

“6002“ 

NEWSPAPERS, Ac. 

V 

Not exceeding 

6 Toiahs. 

bO 

.S * 
'g'S 

4a sH 

ll 

Not exceeding 
18 Toiahs. 

Not exceeding 
24 Toiahs. 

Not exceeding 
30 Toiahs. 

Not exceeding 
36 Toiahs. 

Not exceeding 
42 Toiahs. 

Not exceeding 
48 Toiahs. 

ao 

.5 <i 

'Sis 

»o 

Not exceeding 
78 Toiahs. 

60 . 

IrSS 

O'- 

Not exceeding 
216 Toiahs. 

Total. 


♦ 

■1 

■n 

m 

UK 












On which only Ship postage is i^rgeable,.. 


147 

Q 

14 

11 

4 

18 

5 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1892 






■ 






■ 

nn 





On which Inland postage also is char^able,’ 

72 

2 

2 

B 


B 

0 

0 

0 

B 

0 

0 


76 


Service and Free, TTr^. 

IBS 


0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

117 






• 












Total, ... 

1844 

154 

29 

14 

11 


18 

5 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2085 


PARCELS. 

Not exceeding 
100 Toiahs. 

Not exceeding 
200 Toiahs. 

Not exceeding 
300 Toiahs. 

300 Toiahs and 
upwards. 

Total. 










On which Ship postage only is chargeable,... 

37 

15 

5 

0 

57 










On which Inland postage also is chargeable, 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 










Service and Free, 

47 

6 

I 

8 

02 










Total, ... 

85 

21 

6 

8 

120 











CECIL BEADON, 


* Weights unknown. 


Commissioner, 












































































































APPENDIX A, No* 36. 


Return of Ship Letters, Newspapers and Pareeb dispatched by Sea from the Post Offices in the Madras Presidency 

from \st to 28<4 July 1850 inclusive. 


LETTERS. 

Not exceeding 

3 Tolahs. 

Not exceeding 

4 Tolahs. 

Not exceeding 

5 Tolahs. 

Not exceeding 

6 Tolahs. 

Not exceeding 

7 Tolahs. 

Not exceeding 

8 Tolahs. 

Not exceeding 

9 Tolahs. 

• 





Total. 

On which only Ship pos- ) 
tage is chargeable, ... J 

433 


■ 

B 

B 

B 

0 






433 

On which Inland pos-l 
tage also is charge- > 
able, ••• j 

404 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 






404 

Service and Free, ... 

m5 

0 

■ 

0 

0 

0 

0 






1345 

Total, 

2182 


0 

0 

0 

B 

0 






2182 

NEWSPAPERS, &o. 

Not exceeding 
6 Xolahs. 

Not exceeding 
12 Tolahs. 

Not exceeding 
18 Toladis. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Total. 



On which only Ship pos- ) 
tage is chargeable, ... ) 

275 

0 

0 





275 



On which Inland pos- 1 
tage also is charge- > 
able, ... ... J 

9 

0 

0 



. 


9 



Service and Free, ... 

80 

0 

0 





80 



Total, 

3G4 

0 

0 





3G4 



PARCELS. 

Xot exceoding 
100 Tolahs. 

Xot exceeding 
200 Tolahs. 

Not exceeding 
300 Tolahs. 

300 Tolahs and 
upwards. 

Total. 






On which Ship postage ) 
only is chargeabh?, ... ) 

51 

0 

0 

0 

51 






On which Inland pos-l 
tage also is charge- > 
able, ... J 

9 

0 

0 

0 

9 






Service and Free, 

3 

0 

0 

0 

3 






Total, 

G3 

0 

0 

0 

G3 







(True Extract,) 

CECIL BEADON, Commissioner, 
m 




































APPENDIX A, No* 37 . 


Setum of Skip I^Uers, Xetrspapers, and Parcels dispatched btj Sea Jrom the Post Offices in Ike Boaiatf 
Preddenetj from the 1st to the 2sth Julff 1850, both inclusive. 



Service and Free, 


on I 09 

•s h 


s s 

(N CO 

to to 

0 c 


^ >1 « 


Onwbichonly Ship Postage is chargeable, 7 19 44 0 

On *Nhich Inland Postage also is chargeable, 0 0 0 0 

Service and Free, 2 0 10 


9 19 45 0 


(Signed) W. COUPiTNEY, 

Commmioner^ Bombaij. 

(True Copy,) CECIL BEADON, 

Cmmimmter, 





























































A F F E N ]) I X A, NO. 38. 


xliii 


o 

is 

< 

H 

Q 

ts 

H 

Pi 

Pi 

< 



§: 

1 

a 

s 

pj oomeoto 

H 


1 

w»o J2 

1 


£ 

s-S 

r 

Bs. 

7453 

9378 

10938 

13158 

14712 

S 

s 






§ 





;S 

i 

0 

Grand 

Total. 

Oi ^ lO 
(N 03 O 

03 03 »0 CO ^ 
CO 50 03 O 

^ »H pH 01 

X 

»o 

d 

‘O 

X 

1 

Free. 

0<0*^03 0l 
W50 03 Q0|^ 

X ;o C4 CO 

03 

03 

04 

8! 

1 

s 

Total. 

•I* *1* 03 O O 
^ O 03 

Cl f 03 «0 

X »0 K Cl 
to 50 I'* X 03 


Q 

k 

21 

•i 

6 « 
5k 

00 H 

s s 
2 S 

"S 

c 4 

1^ 

14681 

12182 

20515 

27190 

28526 

103094 

1 

a. 

H M 

i 

U 

43563 

53222 

54484 

60380 

63644 

X 

03 

d 

*o 

4>« 

C4 

1 

1 

e 

i« 

5 

H 

03 ^ 03 »C 

03 (M W X X 

eo »o i>.co 

CO CO X O 
d Cl 04 X X 

132271 

S 

s 

Q 

9 

Unpaid. 

S3SS;g 

Cl «0 Cl X X 
to to 50 50 CO 

30318 


M 

0 

Paid. 

03 »C Cl d *0 

Of X X X pH 
pH 03 X 03 O 

X l» X X lO 
»H l-l fH 01 Cl 

X 

03 

o 

pH 


Total. 

X O pH o 
pH X (M d X 
X03X^t'- 
W 03 X 'Pf O 
to «0 X b> X 

338804 



Unpaid. 

11909 

15184 

18464 

21549 

23565 

90671 


O 

Paid. 

45407 

44776 

47857 

52878 

57215 

248133 


Year. 

• • • • • 

50 hToo 03 ^ 
^ Tj* Tj« ^ »o 

X X X X X 

M ^ IH iH fH 

Total,... 






» 


a 

n 


k 

.o 

,S 

i 

a 


(Signed) J 
(True Copy,) CECIL BEADON, 
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Al'PlSKDIX A, NO. 38 J. 
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ss 
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M 

H 

0 
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< 



CECIL BEADOUr, 




















































































APPENDIX A, No. 39. 


Statement of the number of letters aud Newspapers dispatched and received by the Peninsular and Oriental Steam 
Company's Vessels at Madras in each year from 1845 to 1850. 


DISPATCHED. 




From 

March 1845 
to 

Feby. 1846. 

March 1846 
to 

Feby. 1847. 

March 1847 

to 

Feby, 1848. 

March 1848 
to 

Feby. 1849. 

March 1849 

to 

Feby. 1850. 

2 1 

>• 

Madras, 

29707 

38831 

39979 

41260 

40527 

W j 

hZ 


Mofussil, 

26427 

33670 1 

47252 

51991 

47292 


• 

Total, 

56134 

72501 

87231 

93251 

87819 

mM 


Madras, «... 

7930 

14442 

19726 

22649 

22182 



Moftissil, ...... 

605 

973 

1599 

1585 

1673 

D 


Total, 

8535 

15415 

21325 

24234 

23855 


RECEIVED. 


to 

a 

For 

Madras, 

Mofussi], 

Total, 

23746 

29866 

36243 

30507 

32889 

43353 

29373 

56902 

34708 

49320 

53612 

66750 

76242 

86275 

84028 

m 

Madras, 

43263 

43198 

49386 

54008 

1 47892 

1 

MofussD, 

25250 

21.576 

24957 

31897 

1 32015 

■ 

Total, 

68513 

64774 

74343 

85905 

79907 


IN MARCH. 




1845. 

1846. 

1847. 

1848. 

1849. 

1850. 

1/ 

Received, 

2338 

5341 

5248 

5701 

6965 

6705 

ii 

Dispatched, 

2860 

4707 

6133 

7141 

6979 

7520 

iti 

Received, 

3850 

5190 

7704 

6610 

9665 

6427 


Dispatched, 

578 

908 

1785 

2050 

2058 

2007 


(True Extract,) CECIL BEADON, Commissioner. 

n 



















































APPENDIX A| No. 40. 


Returns showing the number of Covers dispatched from Bombay General Post Office by the Mail Steamers in each 

year since A* D. 1841 . 


Years. 




tA 

T 

S2 

sg 

Englisli via Marseil- 
les and Southampton. 

Foreign Europe. 

Remarks. 




H ^ 










Letters. 

Papers. 

Letters. 

Papers. 


1841, 

By the Eogular Monthly Mail, 


261234 

86290 

12077 


The Records of this Office 

1842, 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto, 


277318 

180772 

13933 


exhibit only the total number of 
Letters and Pajicrs despatched 

1843, 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto, ••• 


355649 

139870 

17949 

9219 

'’in the year 1841 to 1844, 
consequently the particulars can- 

1844, 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto, 

25812 


194435 

18640 

8979 

not be given. 


Years. 

fl3y the Regular Monthly Mail, 

\ Ditto Mid-Monthly Ditto, 

Total, 

Letters. 

NlCWSrAPERS. 

Southampton Steam 
Postage Paid. 

Southampton Steam 
Postage Bearing. 

English via Mar- 
seilles. 

S 

c 

pS 

Alexandria and Suez. 

Southampton. 

Marseilles. 

Foreign Europe. 

Alexandria and Suez. 

1845, 

29620 

1729 

m 

81417 

6601 

11445 

332 

m 


61769 

9371 

El 

3915 

566 

4481 

31349 

199804 

88018 

11777 

3784 

29383 

71140 

4799 

1816 

f By the Regular Monthly Mail, 

25737 

124494 


7017 

2611 

15729 


BBHI 

3501 


1 Ditto Mid-Monthly Ditto, 

7349 

38858 

miiu 

1406 

1067 

5294 



1781 

a 

Total, 


163352 

76251 

8423 

3678 

21023 

79071 

3982 

5282 

1847, 

f IW the Regular Monthly Mail, 

26479 

118621 

54438 

6821 

2380 

14833 

48901 


3387 


( Ditto Mid-Monthly Ditto, 

8541 


15729 

1234 

997 

5020 

15718 

ii 

1711 


Total 

35020 

158870 



3377 

19853 

64619 

3447 

5098 

1848, 

( By the Regular Monthly Mail, 

12561 

75159 

83095 

5516 

2359 

9485 

46844 

2203 

3341 


( Ditto Mid-Monthly Ditto, 

11749 

58655 

17249 

1441 

937 

7578 

18350 

685 

1639 


Total, 

24310 

133814 


6957 

3296 


65194 

2888 

4980 

1849, 

JBv the Regular Monthly Mail, 


smsn 

ms 


2186 

nn 



2993 


( Ditto Mid-Monthly Ditto, , , , , 

16491 



■i 

1116 




1601 


Total, 

16491 

106094 

116117 

6181 

3302 

8281 

66717 

m 

! 4594 

1850, 

f By the Regular Monthly Mail, 



97795 

6154 

2390 


49157 

22.36 

2914 


^ Ditto Mid-Monthly Ditto, 

17060 

110450 


1118 

1171 

10853 

21465 

527 

1694 


Total, 

17060 

110450 

118697 

7272 

3561 

10853 

70922 

2763 

4608 


Bombay General Post Office, 31«^ March, 1851. A. W. RAVENSCROFT, Post Muster General 









































































APPENDIX A, NO. 40, 


xlvii 


Returns showing Ike jiumber of Covers received at the Bombay General Post Office by the Mail Steamers 

in each year since A. D. 1841. 


Years. 




I • 

^■r 

a 

|pq 

Engli.sh via Marseil- 
les and Southampton. 

Foreign Europe. 

Remarks. 




<3 

1 S’ 

2 2 

•S w 

Letters. 

Papers. 

Letters. 

Papers. 

1841, 

By the Regular Montlily Mail, 


298038 

242863 

14030 

60000 

' The Records of this Office 
exhibit only the total number 

1842, 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto, ... 


309981 

282954 

14603 

60000 

of Letters and Papers received 
► in the year 1841 to 1844. 

1843, 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto, ... 


323996 

297877 

17019 

60000 

Tlip sy.stein of pre-|Wying Over- 
land letters was introduced in 

1844, 

Ditto 

Ditto 

23itto, . 


3.53790 

370099 

20579 

i 

3 

. 1844. 


Yrars. 

f By the Regular Monthly Mail, 
1 Ditto Mid-Monthly Ditto, ... 

Total, 

Letters. 

NKWSrAPERS. 

Southampton Steam 
Postage Bearing. 

Southami^ton Post- 
age paid. 

English via Mar- 
seilles. 

Foreign Europe. 

Alexandria and Suez. 

Jla Southampton. 

Via Marseilles. 

Foreign Europe. 

Alexandria and Suez. 

181.), 

24196 

14.50 

223443 

13791 

59091 

1777 

12212 

716 

1260 

740 

327760 

31121 

98396 

12882 



25646 

237234 

60868 

12928 

20(K) 

358881 

111218 

60000 





J By the Regular Monthly Mail, 

24398 

154920 


12440 

109.) 

201875 

67265 

42000 



[Ditto Mid-Monthly Ditto, ... 

11241 

62302 


1020 

1195 

125147 

38417 

18000 



Total 

35639 

2 1 7222 

53080 

13460 

2290 

327022 

105682 

60(K)0 


184*7 

1 By the Regular Monthly Mail, 

25665 

132050 

38212 


1.5.58 

2I68I3 

6325() 

42000 


Am 1 , 

[ Ditto Mid-Moiitldy Ditto, ... 

15092 

71969 

12154 


1560 

129014 

38978 

I.SIKK) 



Total, 



50372 

10160 

3118 

345827 

102234 

60(KX) 



f By the Regular Monthly Mail, 

15145 

60470 

48‘)91 

7006 

1708 

105746 

74354 

42000 


J OtO, 

\ Ditto Mid-Monthly Ditto, ... 

23967 

82242 

13221 

1037 

1713 

19718S 

42093 

18000 



Total, 

39112 

142712 

62212 

8013 

3421 

302934 

116357 

60000 


1 84() 

f By the Regular Monthly Mail, 



61904 







AO Xt7y 

[Ditto Mid-Monthly Ditto, ... 

31104 

95426 

17023 









Total, 

31104 



6797 

4385 

219216 

140974 

(JOOOO 


iS.'iO, 

f By the R(*gular Monthly Mail, 



62788 

7023 

3268 


101461 

420<K) 



[Ditto Mid-Monthly Ditto,... 

33119 

100669 

19405 

1265 

2733 

227412 

49007 

18000 



Total, 

33119 

100()()9 

82193 

8288 

6001 

227412 



150468 

60tK)0 







C.' 





£ rt 


Bombay (leiirnd I'osl OJ/iee, 31sl March, 18jl. 


A. W, KAVlONSCltOFT. I'o^ Ma<ta a i<nvJ. 













































APPENDIX A, No. 41. 


Litt of Newspapers ^patched from the CalcsMa General Post Office on the 20th February 1851. 


Names of the Presses, &c. 

Number of Bearing 
Newspapers. 

Number of Paid 
Newspapers. 

Total Weight in 
Tolahs. 

Average Weight of 
each Paper in 
Tolahs. 

Englishman, 


17 


2-84 

Bengal Ilurkaru, 


20 



Morning Chronicle, 




3- 

Friend of India, 


14 


3-26 

Citizen, * 


0 

109 


Price Current, 

19 

0 

17 

-89 

Commercial Advertiser, 

10 

2 


2-5 

Samachur Cliundrica, 


0 

28 

1-47 

Sangbad Probokar, 

16 

0 


312 

Individuals, •>•... 

74 

52 

355 

2-81 

Total, 

1090 

113 

3559 

2-95 


(Signed) E. BOTELLllO, Superintendent. 

Calcutta General Post Office^ \ 

2\8t February \H5\, J (True Copy,) CECIL BEADON, Commissioner, 


APPENDIX A, No. 42. 


Statement showing the average weight of one copy of each of the Newspapers dispatched from the Madras 

General Post Office, 


S^tator, 

Circulator, 

Madras Advertizer, 

Fort St. George Gazette, 

Atheuseum, 

Crescent, 

Christian Herald, 

Native Herald, 

Ackbur in Persian, 
Vurthamanatharangunce in Telugu, 
Dravada Theepcocay in Tamil, 

Eastern Guarman, 

Price Current, , 

United Service Gazette, 


DESCRIPTION. 


« s, 

* r 

t 

S 'A 

< 


Tolahs. 

2I 

3 

2 

2 

1 

2 

2 

1 


(True Extract,) 


CECIL BEADON, Commissioner, 

















APPENDIX A, No. 43. 


Statement of the amount of postage due on chargeable NewspaperSy dispatched by Inland post from all the Post 
Offices in India during four weeksy with a calculation of the same for one year. 



Bengal. 

North-Western 

Provinces. 

Madras. 

Bombay. 

Total. 

Newspapers, &c., ^ . 

4826 

1 


4281 

12 



0 

0 

7232 


I 

19621 

0 

0 


j 


OlOi 


I 


Total for four weeks, 

4826 

1 


4281 

12 

1 

3181 

0 

0 

7232 

3 


19621 

0 

0 

Newspapers, 8tc., 

62911 

2 

0 

55815 

10 

8 

1 

41466 


8^ 

1 

94276 

11 


254470 

2 

9 



0 

J 




Total for one year, 

62911 

1 

2 

9 

5i)81<> 

10 

8 

41166 

9 

1 

94276 

11 

8 

264470 

2 

9 


CECIL r,EADON, 

CommmUmer, 


APPENDIX A, NOo 44* 


Statement showing the number of Country Letters and Gazettes rejected unopened at Calcuttay and ichich have been 

returned to the sender from July to December 1849. 


Months. 

Lktteus. 

Service 

and 

F ree. 

Post 

Paid. 

Boar- 

ing. 

.Tuly 1849, 


4 

4 

August „ 




11 

September „ 



2 

October „ 




5 

November „ 



4 

December „ 



1 

Total, 


4 

27 


Gazettes. 


Service 

and 

F ree. 

Post 

Paid. 

Bear- 

ing. 

Remarks. 



5 

' 



4 

As rejected foreign covers 



4 

are entered indiscriminately with 

K the like country letters, &c. in the 



13 

registers, it is not now pos.sible to 
discriminate between them. 



0 




3 

- 



29 



Calcutta General Post Officey ) J. R. R. BENNETT, 

The 31«/ January y 1851. ) Deputy Post Master General. 


0 









































APPENDIX 


Statement showing Ae particulars of unclaimed Letters at the Calcutta 



Postage of Gazettes. 






















































A, No. 45. 


General Past Office during the ManAs of Jamary, FArvary and March 1849. 



CIIAS. SAML. STAllLLVC; 


Postage of Gazettes.; 






















































































Return of unclaimed Letters received from the Post Offices, North Western Provinces, and forwarded for delivery during the year 1849. 


Al-PKNinX A, NO. 4C, 



Total,... 3822 390 6 0 27627 3824 2 0 887 191 10 (J 27 5 5 0 613 102 9 6 ... ... ... 3795 385 1 0 27014 3721 8 6 887 


























































APPENDIX A, No. 47c 


Statement showing the number of unclaimed Letters opened in the Office of the Post Master General Agra, 

and the value of the contents for 1849-50. 


Namo of tlio mldrcsscn of 
Letters. 


Ahoincd Bux, 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 

Baug Mill ami Soelmiiy, ... 

Jahancc BiLsteo, 

Bmldcn Sing. 

Myjoo Khann, 

Bunkoo Lall, 

Saligram, 

Pyzulooddcen, 

liaiu Lall 

Tarraehund, 

Ditto 

Uotuincliand Janma Mul, 

Mohamedee Begum, 

Sunt Kani, 

Fukcerehand, 

Modun Gopaul, 

Sohuii Lull, 

Kumkissen and Dwarka Doss, 

Jhumun Sing, 

Brindabun, 

Gungodccn and Balmoskundoo, 
NejobutAlly, ... ... 

Kooja Mul Sham Lall, 

Sahaj Ham, Kunnya Lall, 
Dwarka Doss and Uampersaud, 
Khoobchal Boy and Govin Doss, 
Sewnath and Uamnath, 
JowaharLall andKishcn Doss, 
Gopal Boy, Gonesh Lall, Ku- ) 
nynal and Bam Lall, ... 3 
Mungul Sain, Banso Bam, ... 
Gopal Mul, 

Shewdyal and Sahu Bum, ... 

Bhajun Lall, 

Kislien Lull and Koory Lall,... 
'J'arrachand & Goomaneo Bam, 

Collector, 

Bank, 

Pohope Sing and Bishen ) 

Surrope 3 

Sreekishen and Sohuj Mul, ... 
Dy. Collector of Loodianuh, ... 

Tota Bam, 

Bamdoss, 

Jumna Doss and Kishcn Sabay, 
Lukhmee Chand, ... 

Oodey Doss and Doorgaput, ... 


and Showper-| 


Bunsheodhur 
saud, 

Bajkoomar and Gunais Bam,... 

Commissariat Office, 

Laljee Mul and Govin Doss, ... 

Maiiick Chand,.. 

Bunsheodhur and Bampersaud, 

Mungul Sain and Bannoo Bam, 

Budun Mohun and Monsha? 
Bam, 3 


Namo of tho Treasury or Per- 
son on whom tho Draft or 
lloondce is drawn. 


Month and date of 
lloondce. 


Peer Bux and Abdul Kodun,.. 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 

Aboenosahob, 

Collector Mynpoory, 

Ajooduy Persnud, Buldno Suh, 
Juggunauth, Biiddrenauth, ... 
Mohun Lall and Juggumaiith, 
Oomed Bam and Mohun Bam, 
Khooshalehnnd Paruk, 
Goolaram Mohachund, 
Odeyram, Balas Boy, 

3 Boghoonauth Doss, Ila- ) 

{ nicer Mul, 3 

Luehmiin Chand, lliisruttee,... 
Bainrutun, Buddree Doss, ... 
Hurrik Bam, Muttra Doss, ... 
Boop Mul, Jeykoo Mul, 
Sekissen Doss, 

Sujun Bai and Koonj Mul, ... 
Collector of Futtygurh, 

Russco Lall, 

Mnnnu Bam, Dara Mul, 

Deputy Collector, 

Manik Chand, Punna Lall, ... 

Buxram and Iklohnn Lall, ... 

Dobaram, Sullcram, 

Joteepersaud, 

Shewdeen Lull and Dowaram, 

BudrecDoss and Bainruttun, 

Ilurdavi Doss, 

Bam Lall, 

( Khoshelial Boy and Buxcc- { 

t ram, 3 

Buddree Doss and Bamruttun, 

Govin Doss, 

Bunkairam and Jeetmul, 

G unput Boy and Kanyan Mul, 
Oodevrain and Saligram, ... 

Resident, 

Bank, ... 

Bunseedhur and Shewpersaud, 

Moha Sing and Bhun Sing, ... 

Collector, 

Toolshunaram and Bamrck,... 
Bamruttun and Kishen Doss, 

Moonceram and Bam Bux, .. 

3 Bamdhun Doss and Kasscc ) 

} Doss ( 

Kishen Mohun and Govind > 

Bam, ... 3 

Manick Chand and Punna > 

Lall, \ 

Luchmeonaram and Gunga/ 

Mul, 3 

Asst. Commissary General, ... 
Hurput Roy and Narain Doss, 
Bampersaud and Paraii Doss, 
Juggonauth and Buddree Doss, 
iGoorpersaud and Kassee-) 

1 nersaud 3 

Kalkadeen, 

Modun Mohun and Mun- 
sharam,... 


Roysak 

Jiith 

Do. B. 
Asudli 
Poos 

May 1848 
Jeitli 
Sauvun 
Poos 
Cheit B. 
Pooss B. 
Aughun S. 
Do. 

Jeith S. 

Bysak B. 
Quar B. 
Aughun B. 
Suuvuti B. 
Mah S. 

MahB.’ 
April 
Bnadur L. 
Bhadur S. 
March 
Aughun B. 


Koowar 1903 


May 




Carried over,] 


Amount. 


From what Post 
Office dispatched. 


To what Office 
directed. 


.. 2nd 

410 

0 

n 

Gnrhmokteslier, 

Meerut. 

lOlIt 

400 

0 

0 

Ditto, 


Ditto. 

. 12Lh 

40.1 

0 

E 

Ditto, 

• ft. 

Ditto. 

. 2nd 

401 

m 

0 

Ditto, 

ftft. 

Ditto. 

.. 11th 

1800 

0 

0 

ft. ft 

Gwalior. 

.. 18th 

20 

0 

0 

Simlah, 

• •• 

Mynpooree. 

. 8th 

30 

0 

0 

... 


Umballa. 

6th 

3nl 

10 

27 

i 

0 

0 

Agra, 

... 

Futtygurh. 

4th 

2.5 

0 

0 



Muttra. 

. .*lrd 

15 

0 

0 

Jiibbulporc, 

... 

Bhopaul. 

.3rd 

10 

0 

0 


... 

Futtygurh. 

. 3rd 

1025 

0 

0 

Benares, 

... 

Etawah. 

nth 

700 

0 

m 




. 11th 

100 

0 

0 

••• ... 


Futtygurh. 

. Gth 

7 

0 

0 

Bareily, 

tjj 

Agra. 

. 10th 

200 

0 

E 

Delhie, 


Agra. 

Cth 

15 

E 

0 

Sehore, 


Indore. 

2nd 

75 

0 

0 

Ktah, 


Meerut. 

6th 

.39 

0 

E 

Umbulla, 

ft. ft 

Delhie. 

300 

E 

0 

Meerut, 


Moradabad. 

2nd 

101 

0 

0 

J/)odiana, 

— 

Meerut. 

1st 

50 

0 

0 

Subathou, 


\V uzeerabad. 

5th 

10 

0 

0 

... ... 

... 

Nusscerubad. 

27th 

24 

0 

0 

Meerut, 

• ftft 

Agra. 

3rd 

50 

0 

0 

Meerut, 

■ ft* 

Agra. 


5(K) 

m 

E 

... 

,, 

Bamnugger. 

IBD 

COO 


0 

Cawnpore, 

... 

Shajehunpore. 

1st 

10 


0 

... 

... 

Moradabml. 

9th 

2nd 

100 

550 

0 

0 

0 

0 

• •• ••• 

... 

Cawnpore. 

9lh 

11 

m 

0 

... 

... 

Agra. 


78 

0 

0 

••• ... 

... 

Jaunpore. 

1st 

150 

0 

0 

••a ••• 

... 

Simla. 

13th 

200 

0 

m 


... 

Lucknow'. 


25 

0 

0 



Agra. 


300 

0 

0 

Cawnpore, 

... 

Mirzapore. 


10 

0 

0 

Lucknow', 

... 

Delhie. 


20 


E 

Meerut, 

... 

Benares. 


500 

0 

0 

... ,,, 

... 

Cawnpore. 

22nd 

8 

0 

0 

Delhie, 


Lucknow. 

27th 

50 

0 

i 

Simla, 

... 

Lahore. 


10 

0 

B 



... 

Meerut. 


100 


B 

••• 

... 

Shajehanpore. 

40 

ID 

0 

Loodianah, 

... 

Meerut. 


2.500 

0 

0 

••• ««• 

... 

Benares. 


5 

» 

i 


... 

Muttra. 


300 

0 

B 

••• ••• 

... 

Cawmpore. 


no 

8 

0| 

Futtygurh, 

... 

Muttra. 


25 

0 

Ol 

Nypgong, 

... 

Kurnaul. 


50 

0 

0 



... 

Kussee. 


25 

0 

0 

Meerut, 

... 

Agra. 


58 

0 

0 



... 

Calcutta. 


100 

m 

0 

Knssowlco, 

... 

Jullundcr. 


200 


0 

Benares, 

... 

Agra. 


24 


0 

Goruckpore, 

... 

Fyzabad. 


10 

m 

0 

Meerut, 

... 

Futtygurh. 


58 


0 





100 

0 

0 



... 

Etawah. 


25 

0 

0 

Lucknow, 

... 

Mirzapore. 



8 

0 





/' 
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APl’ENDIX A, NO. 47. 


Name of the addressee ol‘ 

liCtttT.S. 

Name of the Treasury or I’cr- 
.son on whom the l3ruft or 
Ilooiidee is drawn. 

Month and date of 
lloondee. 

Amount. 

From what Fost 
Office dispatched. 

To what Office 
directed. 



Brought forward, 

19200 

8 

0 



Mansook Roy and Data Ram, 

Siijuii Roy and Koonj Mul, ... 

,,, 


150 

0 

0 

... ... ••• 

Moeviit. 

Nund Ram 

\ Dewkuniiii Doss and Gun - ) 

^ )r.|j,ersaud J 

••• ... ... 


87 

0 

0 



Allygurh. 


Rnmpiiiil and Sadaram, 




DO 

0 

0 


Ditto. 


Golloi'tiir, 

Diitaram and Sahppram, 

Nov. 1846... 

tstli 

5 

0 

0 

Benares, 

Futtygiirh. 

Gonai.sh J?oy, 

Uotipkislioiv, ••• 

{Shiikhiir (Jhand and 3Iaick J 
Chand, ... ••• 5 




80 

0 

0 

Meerut, 

Moradubad. 

Btdi'hand and Sookdeh Doss, 
Kisheiinarain and Baldewna^ 
Ram, ) 




i>8 

20 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Guruckpore, ... 

Sirsa. 

Allahabad. 



Mr. Bulwer 




750 

0 

0 


Mirzapore. 

Italliiph Doss and DwarkaJ 
Doss, ^ 

Koonj Mul and Rain Lall, ... 




25 

0 

0 



Benares. 

Giinj^aram and Miipieeram, ... 

Khosaheb Roy and Seorain,... 




24 

10 

la 

.. 

Lucknow. 

KislunDoss and Gimj;aper-> 
sand, ... ••• ••• 1 

Doenanauth, 



.... 

250 

0 

0 



Cawuporc. 

Shah Mohemad 

Aeeountant General, 

January ... 


4000 

0 

0 

Umballa, 

Head-Quarter. 

Kamrutun, Gunfd^ersaud, ... 

Shall Sahay, 

JeithB. ... 

7lh 

2(H) 

0 

0 

... 

Meerut. 

Gopoenath, 

Dylchaiul, Doorga Doss, 




not) 

0 

0 

Ilatras, 

Ilussiarpore. 

lihajun Lall, 

Gopaul Roy, 

••• « ••• 


25 

0 

0 

Meerut, 

Agra. 

K:ussi‘onautli, 





... 

... 

Luokiiow, 

Futiygurb. 

Ally Bux, 

Azimgiirii Treasury, 

Man'h 

7th 

20 

0 

0 

Azimgurh, 

Shajehanpore. 

Shoopersaud 

{ Manick Chand and Funna ) 

1 Lall i 

Asodh 

IHli 

501 

0 

0 

MeeniU 

Lahore. 

Rainjee Mid, 

Funnoolull, Sliamsoonder, ... 




500 

0 

0 

Agra, 

Bliilsa. 

Nait Mul, 

Chumput Rai, Munkor Chand, 

Aughun ... 


200 

... 

... 

Delhie, 

Cliiinilow.see, 

Ditto, •.• ••• ••• '** 

Ditto, 

Ditto 


100 

0 

0 

Ditto, 

Ditto. 

IVicLsa Kali a r, 

1 Muuoliur Doss, 

JeithB. ... 

4th 

25 

8 

0 

Wuzeerabad, ... 

Bareilly. 

Govindrain, Balmokuud, 

Rogoonautli, noomraui, 

ClieitB. ... 

5tli 

100 

0 

0 

Saugur, 

Agra. 

Guimisli Siiighee, 

'Ditto, 

Ditto, 




10 

0 

0 



Wuzeerabad. 

Ditto, ... 




9:l 

12 

0 

... ... ... 1 

Didhie. 

Shib Ram, Malar Ram, 

Bohum Lall, 

Sauvun ... 

8th 

150 

0 

u 

Kalka, 

Brij Lall, 

Govind Doss, 




0100 

!! 

0 

... ... ... 

Cawnporc 


,,, 


1000 

0 

0 

Jeypore, 

Meerut. 



,,, 


200 

ol 

0 

Ditto, 

Ditto. 

Rampersaud, 

Golab Rai, Moha Chand, ... 

Bhudor L.... 

9th 

50 

0 

0 

Simla, 

Delhie. 

Goomanjoe Ghanuitsee, 

(jihaiiuits<‘e, 

CheitS. ... 

9th 

400 

ol 

0 

Agra, 

,l4‘ypor<‘. 

Ramjee Sahw, 

,,, 


150 

0 

0 

... ••• 

Feslmwar. 

Sheopersaud, 

Guiigadeon Sheoileen, 

... ... 


25 

0 

0 

Meerut, 

C*awiipor(‘. 

Autmee I'lint, 

Davee Ram, Alma Rum, 




415 

0 

1) 

... 

Rnjpore. 

Mmlun Gopaul, 

Sadaram, Mohoshook, ... 

... ... ... 

• *« 

1200 

t) 

0 

... ... ... 

Benares. 

Uloiiooman Fersaud, Sew-) 
f jXTsaud, 5 

... ... 


1200 

0 

0 



Ditto. 

AUaoddeen, Gopaul Rai, 

(ropul Uiii, Koonj Mul, ... i 




50 

0 

0 

Wuzeerabad, . . 

SuUiiiipore, 

Bony Lall 

Gungadun Baijnauth, 




50 

0 

0 



licera Lull, Ham Lull, 

Funna Lall, 




400 

0 

0 


Gwalior. 

Marhatta Letter, 

Anoop Chand, 

,,, 


1000 

0 

0 

Benares, 

Bhoruth Mul, 

... ... ... ... 




075 

0 

0 



Ditto, 

(Jaitli Mul, 




000 

0 

0 



J)itto 

Dhurum Do.ss, 

... ... ... 


400 

0 

0 



Gopaul Roy, Balkisseii, 




440 

0 

0 

Jliansi, * ... 

Benares. 

1 

1 


Total Co.’s 

1 

0*2101 

0 

0 




(Signed) II. B. BIDDKLL, Post Maslrr Geiiiral. 
(True Copy,) CECIL BRADON, Commissioner. 







APPENDIX A, No. 48. 


Itehirn of the number of Covers rejected unopened in Madras in 
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U w 

& 1 J 2 

u 0 

^ yj 




■*- 

II 
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o « 

>.1 . 

es 
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^ 1 

0 1 

liemiirk'j. 

Numbe 

fused 

1849. 

3 

0 2 ® 

•22” 
c 3 a 
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■1 fc. ^ 
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r Country and Foreign 
J covers cannot be dis- 
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t Kej'isters. 


(True Extract,) 


CKCdi HEADOX, Commissiotier. 


APPENDIX A, No. 49. 


Return of the number of nnehtimedy dead and refused Letters opened at the Madras General Post Office in each 
of the 5 years endiny with 1849, specifying the number in which money or valuables were found. 


No. of En^jlish JiCtters opened 
at the (Icneral Post Otlice 
from 1S45 to 1849. 

No. in which money 
was found and the 
amount. 

No. of instances in 
which owners were 
found. 

No. of Native Letters 
opened in the Gene- 
ral Post Office from 
1845 to 1849. 

No. in which money 
was found and the 
amount. 

No. in which other va- 
luables >vere found. 

d ^ 

• d U 

Z> 
rn ^ 

0 7 J 

a ^ 

a 

a ^ 

.d 0 

0 ■y a 

Id d 
3^--2 

1 

Tidal. 

Years. 

Letters. 

Letters. 

Rs. 

A. 

P. 


Letters. 

Letters. 

lls. 

A. 

P. 




1845, 

18GG 


1 




12G71 

10567 

12G04 

13358 

5 i 

35 





14537 

12G29 

14G22 

15129 

10G5;l 

184G, 

2062 


1 




3 

15 





1847, 

2018 

d 

40 



4 

1 

0 

20 



G 

1 

1848, 

1771 

0 

20 




1 

10 



1849, 

1600 





9023 

G 

9 

8 




























G7570 


CECIL BEADON ( \f/ntnissiinu‘r. 


(True Extract,) 
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APPENDIX A, NO. 30, 
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(True Copy,) CECIL BEADON, Commissioner, 


























































APPENDIX A, NO, 31 


Mi 



•I 


H. B. BIDBELL, Pott Master General, X. W. P. 












Number and result of enquiries for missing lAtlers u r mc s 

from 1846 to 1850. 


APPBNDXX^^No. 82. 

Muo Letters under each Post Master in the Madras Presidetwg in each year 



OFFICE. 


Hydrabad, 

Ganjam, 

Mysore and Coorg, 

Chinglcputf 

Travancorc, ... 
Jaulnah, ••• »* 

Momlnabad, 

Masulipatam, ... .< 
Ootacamund, 
Tricliinopoly, ... .< 

Tinnevilly, 

Canura, 

Scenndrabad,... 

Tanjorc, 

Bcllary, 

Cannanore, ... 

Guntoor, 

Cochin, 

Kurnool, 

Arcot, ... ... ... . 

Calicut, 

Nellorc,* 

Rajabmumdry, 

Cuddalorc, 

Madura, ... ... ... 
Pondicherry, ... . 

Solcmi 

General Post Office, . 

Coimbatoor, 

Cuddapah, 

Vizagapatam, 

Hingolcc, 



* All in Ncllorc were lost in transit by the district Dilwk. 

(True Extract,) CECIL BE A DON, 

(hmmimoner. 


















APPENDIX A, No. 53. 


Statement tlmoing the number of Letters (franhd, paid and bearing) dispatched and reeeieed by the Cmmitsumei: 
Native Officers, and Non-Commissioned Officers and men of the Regiments in the Bengal and Agra Presideneies. 



Sent. 

Received. 

Reoiment. 

Paid. 

Bearing. 

Free. 

Paid. 

Bearing, j 

Free. 


II. M. 3r(l Light Dragoons, 

Ditto 9th ditto, 

Ditto 14th ditto, 

Ditto 10th Foot, 

Ditto 18 th ditto, 

Ditto 22nd ditto, 

Ditto 24th ditto 

Ditto 29th ditto 

Ditto 32nd ditto, 

Ditto d3rd ditto, 

Ditto 60th ditto, 

Ditto 61st ditto, 

Ditto 70th ditto, 

Ditto 75th ditto, 

Ditto 80th ditto, 

Ditto 87th ditto, 

Ditto 96th ditto, 

Ditto 98th ditto, 

1st Regt. Light Cavalry, 

2nd ditto ditto, 

3rd ditto ditto, 

4th ditto ditto, 

5th ditto ditto, 

6th ditto ditto, 

7th ditto ditto, 

8th ditto ditto, 

9th ditto ditto, 

loth ditto ditto, 

1st European Fusiliers, 

2nd ditto ditto, 

1st Kcgt. Native Infantry, 

2nd ditto ditto, 

3rd ditto ditto, 

4th ditto ditto, 

•5th ditto ditto, 

6th ditto ditto, 

7 til ditto ditto, 

8th ditto ditto, 

9th ditto ditto 

10th ditto ditto, 

11th ditto ditto, 

12th ditto ditto, 

13th ditto ditto 

14tli ditto ditto, 

15th ditto ditto, 

16 th ditto ditto, 

17th ditto ditto, 

18th ditto ditto, 

19th ditto ditto, 

20tli ditto ditto, 

Carried over. 


.32 143 







































]x 


appendix a, X 0. 53, 


Regiment. 

Sent. 

Received. 


Paiil. 

Bearing. 

Free. 

Paid. 

Bearing. 

Free. 

Brought forwanl,.** 

369 

208 

7381 

1390 

1472 

4718 


. Slgt Regt Native Infantry, ... 



144 

10 

18 

117 










23rfi rlittn ditto. ... ••• 




■■■■■ 


■■■■ 


24t}i ditto ditto. 

HHHHIH 



HjBBH 


■■■■ 


25th ditto ditto, 

3 

9 

104 



2 

30 

80 


Sdtti ditto ditto ft* 



195 


10 

126 


27tli ditto ditto 



133 

8 


99 


28th ditto ditto, 

1 

1 

104 

3 

3 

63 


29th ditto ditto^ ••• 



104 

2 

16 

81 


30th ditto ditto, 


1 

204 

6 

47 

128 


31st ditto ditto, 








32nd ditto ditto, 



156 


10 

122 


33rd ditto ditto, ••• 



106 


6 

96 


34th ditto ditto, 



155 


19 

76 


35tli ditto ditto, 







36th ditto ditto, 



178 


24 

102 


37th ditto ditto, 

1 


181 

3 

20 

127 


38th ditto ditto, 








39th ditto ditto, 



250 


7 

57 


40th ditto ditto. 

BiiilW 

1 

129 

3 

27 

59 


41st ditto ditto, 

HHHIiH 







42nd ditto ditto, 



220 

8 

24 

Hi 


43rd ditto ditto, ... ... ... 

1 

29 

73 

10 

14 

mM 


44th ditto ditto, 






Mi 


45th ditto ditto, 








46th ditto ditto, 



134 

7 

35 

156 


47th ditto ditto, 

■■■■ 

■nnnnri 



48th ditto ditto, 

5 

7 

191 

6 

49 

mm 


49th ditto ditto, ... 



122 

13 

19 



50th ditto ditto, 



178 

1 




51st ditto ditto, 






52nd ditto ditto, 






■HHH 


53rd ditto ditto, 




11 

41 

68 


54th ditto ditto, 

3 

20 



60 

130 


55th ditto ditto, 








56th ditto ditto, 



107 

1 

4 

78 


57th ditto ditto, 






58th ditto ditto, ... ... ... 



154 

6 

12 

53 


59th ditto ditto, 





60th ditto ditto, 





■umiiiH 



61st ditto ditto, 



151 

‘i 

mmumm 

20 


62nd ditto ditto, 


2 

201 

6 


107 


63rd ditto ditto, ... 








64th ditto ditto, 




■mniiiH 

HHBBH 



65th ditto ditto, 

2 


268 


21 

51 


66th ditto ditto, 








67th ditto ditto, 


2 

151 

3 

29 

82 


68th ditto ditto, 



133 

4 

30 

89 


69th ditto ditto, 


1 

140 


17 

183 


70th ditto ditto, 




7l8t ditto ditto, 

■jjHIIlH 


50 


25 

5 


72nd ditto ditto, 







73rd ditto ditto, 


H^Mj 

175 


53 

165 


Carried over, ... 

385 

281 

12382 

1508 

2179 

7718 




















































APPENDIX A, NO. S3. 


Ixi 


Sent. 


Received. 


Regiment. 


Paid. Bearing. I Free. 


Bearing. Free. 


Brought forward, 

74th RegL Native Infantry, 
Calcutta Militia, ... • •• • 

ate 

Ferozepore Regimenti . • • 
Loodhi&nft ditto^ ••• 

Nusseree Battalion^ 

Sirmoor dittos ••• 

Kemaoon ditto, 

Hill Rangers ditto, 

Raingarh ditto, 

1st Assam Light Infantry, 

2nd ditto ditto, 

Mhairwarrah Battalion, ... 
Sylhet Light Infantry, •( 

Arracan Battalion, 

Hurriana ditto, 

1st Regiment Oude Infantry, 
2nd ditto ditto, ••a ••• •) 

1st Irregular Cavalry, ••• 

2nd ditto ditto, 

3rd ditto ditto, 

4th ditto ditto, 

Sth ditto ditto, 

6th ditto ditto, 

7th ditto ditto, 

8 th ditto ditto, 

Sth ditto ditto, 

10th ditto ditto, 

lull ditto ditto, 

]2th ditto ditto, 

13th ditto ditto, 

14th ditto ditto, 

15th ditto ditto, 

16th ditto ditto, 

17 til ditto ditto, 

IStli ditto ditto, ••• 

1st Seikh Infantry, 

2nd ditto ditto, 

3rd ditto ditto, 

4th ditto ditto, 

1st Punjaub Cavalry, ... 

2nd ditto ditto, 

3rd ditto ditto, 

4th ditto ditto, 

5th ditto ditto, 

1st Punjaub Infantry, ... 

2nd ditto ditto, 

3rd ditto ditto, 

4th ditto ditto, 

5 th ditto ditto, 


168 

16 

79 

i 






598 116315 


3659 I 9993 


CF.CIL BEADOX, Commmiotier. 






























APPENDIX A, No* 54. 


Statement of the number of Letters received and sent by each Sepoy Regiment in the Madras Presideney 

for a period of 28 dayh. 


Regiment. 


let Light Cavalry, 
2nd ditto, 


Srd 

ditto. 

4th 

ditto, 

dth 

ditto, 

6th 

ditto, 

7th 

ditto, 

6th 

ditto, 

Jst Native Infantry, 

2nd 

ditto, 

4th 

ditto, 

fith 

ditto, 

6th 

ditto. 

7th 

ditto. 

eth 

ditto, 

9th 

ditto, 

10th 

ditto, 

nth 

ditto. 

12th 

ditto, 

ISth 

ditto, 

14th 

ditto, 

15th 

ditto. 

16th 

ditto. 

17th 

ditto. 

18th 

ditto, 

19th 

ditto. 

20th 

ditto, 

2l8t 

ditto, 

22nd 

ditto. 

23rd 

ditto. 

24th 

ditto. 

25 th 

ditto, 

26th 

ditto. 

27th 

ditto. 

29th 

ditto, 

30th 

ditto, 

3l8t 

ditto, 

32nd 

ditto, 

33rd 

ditto. 

35th 

ditto, 

36th 

ditto, 

37th 

ditto. 

38th 

ditto, 

39th 

ditto. 

40th 

ditto. 

41 Bt 

ditto, 

42nd 

ditto. 

43rd 

ditto. 

44th 

ditto, 

45th 

ditto, 

46th 

ditto. 

47th 

ditto, 

48th 

ditto. 

49th 

ditto, 

62nd 

ditto, 

Sappers 7 Companies, 


let N. V. Battalion, 
2nd ditto, 


Received. 

Sent. 

Free. 

Paid. 

Bearing. 

Free. 

Paid. 

Bearing. 

54 

11 

14 

131 

7 

18 

126 

200 

313 

190 

0 

0 

52 

1 

90 

156 

0 

0 

31 

16 

66 

119 

12 

7 

46 

7 

27 

104 

3 

16 

120 

32 

16 

89 

11 

16 

143 

17 

132 

157 

5 

49 

66 

11 

1 

134 

3 

19 

178 

182 

363 

204 

270 

354 

114 

53 

168 

160 

29 

59 

160 

0 

0 

243 

0 

0 

164 

145 

42 

296 

49 

24 

79 

13 

179 

164 

5 

20 

206 

22 

190 

263 

16 

115 

lO.*) 

5 

126 

165 

6 

9 

72 

3 

73 

125 

1 

10 

97 

17 

90 

100 

3 

0 

257 

54 

21 

98 

37 

21 

87 

12 

91 

125 

7 

24 

213 

107 

307 


80 

106 

121 

20 

137 


9 

44 

47 

32 

137 


18 

56 

53 

2 

37 


5 

9 

85 

11 

100 

158 

6 

4 

91 

10 

113 

126 

31 

63 

106 

14 

95 

209 

3 

6 

410 

63 

364 

480 

2 

13 

150 

16 

114 

193 

10 

32 

211 

16 

102 

284 

8 


82 

23 

21 

163 

21 

25 

60 

6 

73 

134 

0 




/ 


h 


113 

1 56 

174 

! 33 

141 

57 

29 

136 

41 

30 

308 

62 

104 

424 

73 

57 



t 



; 

142 

1 101 

378 

24 

48 

13 

93 

105 



78 

1 

53 

120 

5 

26 

61 

5 

56 

125 

5 

13 

93 

14 

62 

191 

6 

13 

68 

7 

17 

219 

13 

15 

193 

12 

113 

271 

8 

81 


v_ 

» 


k 

i 

87 

52 

226 

2 

119 

76 

179 

119 

40 

52 

58 

135 

21 

46 



J 


L 


72 

68 

141 

5 


158 

19 

146 

168 

14 

74 

118 

20 

45 

279 

19 

20 

56 

14 

40 

114 

14 

1 

288 

227 

42 

188 

0 

0 

44 

7 

84 

194 

8 

31 

123 

58 

192 

163 

44 

100 

133 

8 

110 

250 

0 

0 

53 

20 

140 

117 

9 

49 

80 

34 

0 

124 

0 

27 

72 

35 

123 

174 

18 

33 

137 

55 

106 

253 

17 

13 

0 

0 

0 

141 

0 


38 

3 

17 


6 

10 

GG56 

1844 

52.32 


998 

1830 


V 

j 










353 

■■ 

183 


Greatest nam« 
her franked in 
one day. 


12 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Id 

0 

0 

16 

0 

10 

7 

0 

10 

0 

10 

0 

0 

0 

10 

0 

Average 16 in 
one day. 

0 

12 

0 

10 

12 

0 

Average 14 in 
one day. 

0 

0 

0 

11 

0 

0 

0 

17 

10 

0 

11 

12 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

11 



(True Extract,) CECIL BEADQN, Commissioner, 

















APPENDIX A| NO. M. 
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afpekoix a, ko. to. 







Kolapoor Infantry Corps, 1st to 30th Sept., 10 9 54 1 19 I 14 107 

Left Wing 78th Highlanders, For 28 Days, 166 0 0 1 9 I 65 241 


AfttHDtX Af VO, a. 




appendix a, No. 56< 


Return of the number of Parcels dispatched by Banghy Post from the Post Offices in the Bengal Presidency during the 

Month of August 1850. 


PARCELS POST PAID. 


jAIii.ks. 

Not exceeding 50 Tolahs. 1 

1 

Not exceeding 100 Tolahs. j 

Not exceeding 130 Tolahs. 1 

Not exceeding 200 Tolahs. 

Not exceeding 230 Tolahs. I 

Not exceeding 300 Tolahs. j 

Not exceeding 350 Tolahs. 

Not exceeding 400 Tolahs. j 

Not exceeding 430 Tolahs. j 

1 

Not exceeding 300 Tolahs. i 

1 

Not exceeding 330 Tolahs. j 

Not exceeding 600 Tolahs. 1 

1 

1 

Not exceeding 630 Tolahs. | 

i 

Total. 

Sfot exceeding 

100 

129 

22 

12 

6 

2 

3 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

179 

11 11 

... 

200 

99 

27 

10 

7 

0 

3 

1 

1 

^B 


^B 



148 

11 11 


300 

43 

21 

6 

2 

1 

0 

2 



M 

M 



73 

11 11 

... 

400 

36 

10 

9 

2 

1 

2 

m 

1 

0 

1 



•*••• 

82 

11 11 


300 

23 

11 

10 

3 

0 

0 

3 

0 

1 

0 

1 

.... •• 


32 

It It 

• •• 

m 

3 

0 

3 

2 


2 

0 

0 

1 






11 

11 11 

• •• 

700 

10 

4 

1 

2 









t ctat 

17 

It It 


800 

10 

2 

2 





1 






15 

11 11 


900 

10 

2 

1 











13 

11 11 

... 

1000 

3 

1 

B 

0 


1 



••• »• 





8 

11 11 


1200 

10 

7 

B 

0 

0 

1 


1 






28 

^bove ... 

• •• 

1200 

3 

1 

1 

2 

0 

2 



• » • • • 





9 

Total, 

403 

108 

61 

26 

3 

14 

7 

4 

2 

2 

2 

1 

0 

1 

637 


PARCELS BEARING POSTAGE. 


^ot exceeding 

100 

233 

77 

44 

21 

9 

9 

11 

B 

■ 

2 

1 

3 


439 

11 11 


200 

310 

104 

31 

24 

13 

16 

11 

B 

B 

2 

1 

1 

1 

343 

11 II 

... 

300 

127 

37 

36 

18 

6 

3 

3 

8 

B 

2 

1 

1 


268 

11 11 


400 

217 

91 

41 

19 

13 

11 

12 

6 

1 

1 

1 



413 

11 11 


300 

96 

33 

17 

7 

8 

6 

2 

3 


^B 

^B 

2 



194 

It It 


600 

64 

18 

7 

1 

1 

B 

2 





^B 


93 

11 11 


700 

36 

37 

7 

8 

11 

1 

1 

1 


1 

1 



126 

It 11 

•« 

800 

80 

32 

16 

13 

3 


4 



2 




179 

11 11 

••• 

900 

27 

20 

12 

6 

3 

B 

6 


1 

1 




84 

11 11 

... 

1000 

48 

48 

13 

13 

■ 

2 

2 


B 

1 

2 

1 


143 

11 11 

••• 

1200 

128 

96 

38 

22 

H 

13 

8 

14 

B 

1 

2 

1 

m 

343 

Above ... 

... 

1200 

21 

21 

9 

1 

B 

3 

4 


H 






66 

Total, 

1427 

674 

293 

133 

99 

73 

66 

43 

27 

13 

9 

9 

1 

2893 










































































APPENDIX A, SO. 56. 


Ixvu 



BOOKS, PAMPHLETS, Ac. 


MfLRS. 

Post Paid. 

Bearing Postage. 

Service and 
Free. 

s 

11 

w 

S 

$ 

s’. 

11 
V 'o 

Total. 

o 

(N 

to 
c , 

S'a 

w 'o 

SH 

o 

o 

T|« 

60 

.2 

o 

Not exceeding 60 
Tolahs. 

Total. 

s 

l| 

^ C5 

0) tH 

0 

Nut exceeding 40 
Tolahs. 

Total. 

Not exceeding 

100 

44 


1 

524 

25 

0 

549 





11 

200 

10 


IS 

263 

11 

0 

274 




»7 

11 

300 

19 

1 

20 

68 

12 

0 

K 




« 

11 

400 

10 

0 

10 

91 

12 

0 

■m 




7» 

11 

300 

8 

0 

8 

52 

6 

0 

58 

• •• 



11 

11 

600 

3 

1 

4 

13 

2 

0 

15 




11 

11 

700 

7 

0 

7 

24 

7 

0 

31 




11 

11 

800 

19 

0 

19 

36 

15 

0 

51 

••• 



11 


900 

16 

0 

16 

22 

6 

0 

28 

1 



11 

11 

1000 

4 

0 

4 

21 

3 

0 

24 

••• 



11 

11 

1100 

0 

0 

m 

38 

6 

0 

44 




11 

11 

1200 

8 

0 

8 

51 

16 

1 

68 




11 

11 

1300 

«f • 

... 

... 








11 

11 

1400 

3 



13 

9 

0 

22 




Above 


1400 

••• 

1 

1 

•• 

... 

... 

... 


... 


Total, 

151 

8 



130 

1 

1347 

... 

... 

... 


CECIL BEADOX, Commissioner. 














































APPENDIX A, No. 57. 


Relurii of llm iiimbcr of Parcds dispatched by Banghy Past from the Post Offices in the Agra li-esideney 

during the Month of August 1850 . 


PARCELS POST PAID. 


Milkb. 

Not exceeding od Tolahs. j 

«? 

da 

o 

c 

bo 

.S 

Not exceeding 150 Tolahs. 1 

Not exceeding 200 Tolahs. 

Not exceeding 250 Tolahs. 

Not exceeding 300 Tolahs. 

Not exceeding 350 Tolahs. , 

Not exceeding 400 Tolahs. 

Not exceeding 450 Tolahs. 

Not exceeding 500 Tolahs. j 

Not exceeding 550 Tolahs. j 

Not exceeding COO Tolahs. j 

Not exceeding 650 Tolahs. • 

Not exceeding 700 Tolahs. j 

Not exceeding 800 Tolahs. ! 

Not exceeding 900 Tolahs. i 

Not exceeding 950 Tolahs. 

Not exceeding 1000 Tolahs. • 

Not exceeding 1050 Tolahs. 

Not exceeding 1500 Tolahs. j 

Total. 

^ot cxccoding ... 100 


67 

40 

i 

ft 

1 

3 

o 

1 

2 

0 

0 


• •• 




... 


1 

307 


„ ... 800 

147 

49 

34 

17 

6 

2 

3 

2 

0 

1 

1 

2 

... 

• • * 






0 

204 

)) 

„ ... 300 

80 

82 

13 

6 

6 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

... 



... 




0 

141 


400 


in 

11 

4 

3 

3 

D 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 



... 


... 



D 

100 

1* 

eoo 

53 

■ 

5 

4 

2 

1 

i 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3 

... 



... 




0 

71) 

»» 

„ ... 000 

23 

3 

3 

1 

1 


0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

... 







0 

34 

1) 

„ ... 700 

22 

2 

1 

1 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

... 



... 




0 

27 


800 

Ifi 

0 

0 

D 

0 


m 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

•• 







0 

17 


000 

5 

3 

3 

2 

0 



0 

0 

0 

0 

0 



tf • 




• •• 

0 

14 


„ ... 1000 

0 

3 

3 

4 

1 



B 

3 

0 

0 

0 

... 



... 




0 

20 

If 

„ ... 1200 

9 

5 

1 

0 

0 

0 


0 

D 

0 

0 

0 

• • 


• • • 




• • • 

0 

15 

kbove 

... 1200 

3 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

... 

... 






0 

5 

Total, ... 


)88 

115 

48 

24 


6 

B 


1 

2 

6 1 

... 


... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

1 

1029 


PARCELS BEARING POSTAGE. 


^ut exceeding 

... 100 

378 

134 


30 

18 

1 

5 

3 

0 

0 

1 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

030 

•• 

♦1 

... 200 


140 

48 

34 

m 

D 

5 

4 

3 

4 

1 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

2 

0 

541 


11 

... 300 

194 

172 

58 

30 

14 

D 

9 

8 

B 

3 

1 

9 

0 

1 

0 

2 


0 


0 

518 

II 

II 

.. 400 

99 

54 

10 

10 

B 

B 

8 

3 

4 

3 

B 

3 

1 

B 

B 

1 


0 

B 

B 

215 

♦I 

II 

... 500 

72 

29 

18 

12 

12 

0 

12 

4 

10 

4 

0 

27 

3 

1 

1 

4 

2 

1 

0 

0 

227 

n 

11 

... COO 

34 

13 

12 

5 

B 

3 


2 

2 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

» 

1 

2 

1 

B 

0 

85 

»l 

.1 

... 700 

21 

2 

3 

4 

2 

I 

H 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

B 

0 

44 

II 

i» 

... 800 

10 

4, 

3 

3 

2 

2 

B 

B 

4 

7 


4 

2 

B 

0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

47 

II 

II 

... 900 

10 

2 

3 

2 

4 

2 

0 

1 

1 

B 

D 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

B 

0 

0 

30 

1* 

II 

... 1000 

7 

4 

0 

1 

0 

B 

1 

2 

0 

3 

B 

1 

B 

0 

B 

B 

0 

0 

B 

0 

20 

If 

II 

... 1200 

13 

5 

0 

1 

2 

B 

1 

0 

1 

3 

H 

1 

0 

0 

B 

B 

0 

0 

0 

0 

27 

ibove 


... 1200 

5 

1 

0 

1 

0, 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

Total, ... 

1112 

500 

221 

133 

82 

45 

47 

29 

32 

29 

10 

01 

B 

o 

1 

9 

7 

3 

2 

0 

2397 





































































APPENDIX A, NO. 57. 


Ixix 










































































APPENDIX A, No. 58. 


Return of the number of Parceb dispatched bp Banghj Post from tJrn Post Offices in the Madras Presidency 

during the Montis of August 1850. 


PARCELS POST PAID. 


Miles. 

Not exceeding 
50 Tolahs. 

Not exceeding 
100 T*oIahs. 

Not exceeding 
loO Tolahs. 

Not exceeding 
200 Tolahs. 

1^ 

o S 

55 N 

Not exceeding 
300 Tolahs. 

Not exceeding 
350 Tolahs. 

Not exceeding 
400 Tolahs. 

Not exceeding 
450 Tolahs. 

Not exceedincr 1 

500 Tolahs. 

go . 

l-s 

o 

0 * 

Not exceeding 
600 Tolahs. 

Total. 

Not exceeding 

100 

175 

49 

16 

6 

5 

0 

0 

1 

0 


0 

0 

0 

252 

)f » 

200 

147 

34 

14 

6 

1 

1 

1 

0 

1 


0 

0 

0 

205 

» V 

300 

142 

29 

11 

14 

2 

1 

1 

0 

0 


1 

0 

0 

201 

» j) 

400 

88 

39 

8 

9 

8 

4 

3 

1 

1 


1 

2 

0 

164 

i> » 

500 

36 

5 


2 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 


0 

0 

1 

53 

» » 

600 

19 

7 


0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

30 

» i> 

700 

7 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

13 

» >1 

800 

4 

3 

3 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

11 

M 9i 

900 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

2 

n V 

1000 

5 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

7 

» « 

1200 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

! 0 

0 

2 

Above, 

1200 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

3 

Total, 

628 




19 

1 

6 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

943 


PARCELS BEARING POSTAGE. 


Not exceeding i 


249 

106 

36 

17 

8 

5 



1 

1 

0 

0 

427 

n 

» 

200 

207 

106 

33 

13 

5 

1 



2 

1 

0 

0 

372 

n 

99 

300 

238 

102 

49 

26 

12 

8 


1 

1 

1 

0 

1 

442 

99 

99 ...... 

400 

178 

95 

41 

33 

12 

4 


6 

1 

1 

1 

0 

375 

99 

99 

500 


45 

22 

14 

3 

5 

1 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

143 

99 

99 

600 

45 

26 

3 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

79 

99 

,, 

700 

22 


6 

3 

1 

1 1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

41 

99 

99 

800 

16 


7 

3 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

34 

99 

f» 

900 

6 


0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

99 

n 


23 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

26 

99 

>» 


4 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

’0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

Above, 


33 

1 2 

2 

0 

i 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

37 

Total, 


501 


114 

42 

24 

11 

13 

1 

5 

6 

1 

1 

1990 





















































































APPENDIX A, No. 5P 


lUlum oj ihe number of Parceb dispafe/ted by Banghy Post from the Post Offices in the Bombay Presideney from 

the ISth July to the Wth August 1850. 


PiVRCELS POST PMD. 



■3 

*3 

H 

s 

a 

W 

S 

1 

Not exceeding lOO Tolalis. 

Xot exceeding 150 Tolahs. 

Xot exceeding 200 Tolahs. j 

Xot exceeding 250 Tolahs. | 

Xot exceeding 300 Tolahs. 

Xot exceeding 350 Tolahs. 

Xot exceeding 400 Tolahs. 

Xot exceeding 450 Tolahs. 

Xot exceeding 500 Tolahs. 

Xot exceeding 550 Tolahs. 

Xot exceeding 600 Tolahs. 

Xot exceeding 650 Tolahs. 

Xot exceeding 700 Tolahs. 

Xot exceeding 750 Tolahs. 

Xot exceeding 850 Tolahs. 

Xot exceeding 950 Tolahs. 

Xot exceeding 1000 Tolahs. 

Xot exceeding 1050 Tolahs. 

Total. 

Not exceeding 

100 

205 

91 

07 

35 

21 

28 

■ 

12 


i 

2 

... 

3 

B 

... 

1 

... 

3 

1 

489 

)) 

t) 

200 

130 

50 

35 

15 

12 

10 

B 

1 


B 

... 

3 

1 

1 

1 

• t • 

... 

... 

... 

282 

n 

tt 

300 

91 

41 

28 

7 

2 

0 

B 

3 

1 

2 

1 

... 

1 

1 

... 


1 



188 

It 

It 

400 

72 

42 

21 

15 

5 

3 

i 

3 

... 

1 

... 

3 

... 

1 

... 



• 1 1 

• ■ • 

170 

1) 

tt 

500 

48 

20 

10 

14 

9 

5 

... 

2 

0 

1 

... 

... 

2 


... 



• i • 

1 • • 

125 

t) 

tt 

000 

20 

10 

0 

4 

0 

1 

3 

1 


... 

1 

... 

... 


... 



• IS 

• • • 

58 

t) 

ti 

700 

23 

12 

7 

4 

3 

... 

1 


3 

... 

1 

2 

... 


... 





5G 

1 

t) 

» 

800 

30 

8 

11 

4 


... 

■ 

... 


... 

... 

... 




... 




53 

t» 

»» 

000 

19 

15 

7 

1 

2 

... 

1 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 


■ 


... 


... 

44 

tt 

t) 

1000 

14 

8 

3 

1 


1 

■ 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 


H 





27 

tt 

tt 

1200 

35 

26 

18 

2 

3 

2 

1 

3 

1 

... 

... 

... 

... 


H 

... 




i 

Above 

1200 

8 

8 

11 

2 

2 

... 

1 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 



■ 




1 

32 

Total, 

701 

349 

g| 

ID 

05 

50 

20 

25 

IG 

11 

5 

8 

7 

5 

1 

1 

1 

3 

1 

1615 























































































APPKXDIX A, NO. 59. 




SERVICE PARCELS. 


Milks. 

Not exceeding 50 Tolahs. 

Not exceeding 100 Tolabs. 

Not exceeding 150 Tolahs. 

Not exceeding 200 Tolahs. 

Not exceeding 250 Tolahs. 

Not exceeding 300 Tolalis. 

•n 

3 

H 

0 

« 

bo 

.S 

1 
o 
« 

Not exceeding 400 Tolahs. ( 

Not exceeding 450 Tolahs. | 

N ot exceeding 500 Tolahs. | 

Not exceeding 550 Tolahs. | 

ce 

JS 

js 

3 

H 

s 

*.0 

.5 

V 

V 
o 

y. 

o 

0 

y 

N ot exceeding 650 Tolahs. | 

1 Not exceeding 700 Tolahs. | 

Not exceeding 750 Tolahs. | 

Not exceeding 800 Tolahs. | 

1 Not exceeding 850 Tolahs. | 

1 Not exceeding 900 Tolahs. 

1 N ot exceeding 950 Tolahs. 

I Not exceeding 1000 Tolahs. 

1 Not exceeding 1050 Tolahs. 

1 Not exceeding 1100 Tolahs. 

1 Not exceeding 1150 Tolahs. 

1 Not exceeding 1200 Tolahs. 

1 Not exceeding 1250 Tolahs. 

Total. 

Not exceeding 

.. 100 

215 


45 

32 

23 

15 

22 

19 

11 

8 

4 

7 

9 

6 

2 

8 

9 

5 

3 

3 

6 

11 

8 

3 

1 

600 




.. 200 

/Ifi 


13 

A 

1 

1 

5 

2 

7 

3 

12 

1 

1 

0 

1 










III 

133 


n 


.. 300 

59 

ifl 

A 

a 

fi 

1 


Q 

0 

0 

1 















63 

M 

n 


400 

39 

nu 


A 

9 

1 

13 

2 

1 

0 

1 

2 

5 

0 

0 

0 

1 









97 

»» 



.. 500 

3 

2 

1 

2 



1 

















6 




.. 600 

a 

1 


0 

***0 

i 

0 

1 

1 
















7 

}y 

n 


.. 700 

0 

1 

0 




i 


i 
















1 




.. 800 

12 

3 

1 

1 

0 

• •• 





















17 




900 

3 

/I 

2 

0 

*1 




















11 




.. 1000 

2 


0 

Q 


















... 



2 




.. 1200 

21 

5 

1 

1 

2 

"T 







*’ 











n 


31 

Above 



.. 1200 

1 






















1 




*** 

fi. 



••• 





















Total, 


I 


50 

34 

20 

27 

23 

19 

12 

18 

10 

15 

6 

3 

8 

10 

5 

3 

3 

G 

11 

8 

3 

1 

969 


BOOKS, PAMPHLETS, &o. 


Milrs. 

Post Paid. 

Bearing 

POSTAQK. 

Service and j 
Free. 

Not exceeding 

20 Tolabs. 

Not exceeding 

40 Tolahs. 

Total. 

Not exceeding 

20 Tolahs. 

Not exceeding 

40 Tolahs. 

Total. 

to 
a . 

LS 

'd 

§3 

Not exceeding 

40 Tolahs. 

Total. 

Not exceeding ... 

..••• 100 

20 

I 

24 

47 

2 

49 

• •• 



tf 

tt 


10 

B 

14 

1 

1 

2 

... 

• •• 

... 

ti 

tt ••• 

300 

10 

n 

11 

■1 

1 

9 

ttt 



It 

1* ... 

400 

4 

3 

7 

B 

1 

2 

• •• 


• •• 

)i 

)» 


1 

0 

1 

6 

0 

6 

B 

• tt 

ttt 

It 

tt ••• 

600 

1 

0 

1 

0 

2 

2 

H 

• •• 


ti 

o ... 


2 

0 

2 

• tt 

• •• 


... 

• •• 

... 

It 

tt ••• 


3 

1 

4 

ttt 

• tt 

••• 


• •• 

... 

it 

»» ••• 

900 

3 

0 

3 

• •• 

• •• 

••• 

m 

• •• 

••• 

tt 

tt 

1000 

tvs 

tit 

III 

.M 

•tt 

••• 

••• 


... 

tt 

»♦ ••• 

1100 

• •• 

• tt 

ttt 

ttt 

• M 

••• 


••• 

... 

n 

i» ••• 


t.. 

tat 

• It 

• tt 

••• 

• •• 

• It 

■ tt 

... 

tt 

»♦ •». 

1300 

• •• 

• tt 

• tt 


• •• 

.t. 

• tt 


tt. 

tt 

tt ••• 

1400 

... 

• t« 


ttt 

• tt 

• •• 


... 


Above 

•t. 


• f • 


••• 

• •• 

• tt 


••• 




Total, 

54 

13 

67 

63 

7 

70 

ttt 

• •• 

•tt 


CECIL BEADON, Comwkshner. 
u 

























































































appendix a. No. 60 . 


lielurn of the number of Parcth dkimlched % Pnwjhy Post from all the Post Offieee in India in one month. 

PAKCKLS POST PAID. 





















































APPENDIX A, NO. 60 























































APPENDIX A, No. 61 


’tafpmnf of the rmoimf of Postage due on vhargeahle Pareeh, Jioohs, Pnwphlefs, dispatched hjf Inland Post from 
all the J*ost Offices in India duthaj one month with a calcvlation of the same for one year. 



Bengal. 

N. W. Provinces. 

Madras. 

1 

Bombay. 

Total. 


1 Rs. 

A. 

p. 

Rs. 

m 

n 

Ks. 

a 

El 

Rs. 

D 

a 

Rs. 

A. 

P. 

]*ar(’i*ls, 

7734 

3 

0 

5952 

5 


3247 

5 

0 

3337 

B 

0 

20271 

3 

0 

Hooks, I’amphlfls, kc.. 

404 

0 

0 

74 

6 


119 

H 

0 

24 

1 

1 

0 

622 

2 

1 0 

Total for one month, ... 

8138 

1 

3 

0 

6026 

11 

0 



0 

3361 

B 




0 

Parrels, 


13 

■ 

70083 

10 

10 1 

38234 

7 

9 

43505 

1 

0 

242887 

0 

8 

Books, Pamplilets, he.. 


12 

1 

875 

11 

3 

1409 

3 

7 

313 

10 

0 

733.7 

5 

11 

“ 1 

1 

Total for one year, ' 

95820 

9 

5 

70959 

G 

1 

39643 

11 

4 

43818 

11 

9 

230242 

6 

7 


CKCIL HEADON, Commissioner. 


APPENDIX A^ No. 62. 


Statement showing the amount of Postage that would have been realised on Parcels dispatched by Inland Post from all 
the Post Offices in India at 4 aimas the 100 Tolahs with a rate of 4 annas for every additional 100 Tolahs and 
on hooks. Pamphlets, Sfc., at an uniform rate of 1 anna the 20 Tolahs. 



Bengal. 

1 

N. AV. Provinces. 

Madra.s. 

Bombay. 

Total. 


Rs. 

A. 

P. 

Rs. 

A. 

p. 

Ks. 

A. 

P. 

Rs. 

A. 

P. 

Rs. 

A. 

P. 

Parcels, 

7112 

0 

0 

5736 

12 

0 

3646 

8 

0 

3179 

8 

0 

19674 

12 

0 

Books, Pamphlets, he,. 

102 

14 

0 

25 

2 

0 

39 

10 

0 

9 

13 

0 

177 

7 

0 

Total for one month, ... 

7214 

14 

0 

5761 

14 

0 

3686 

2 

0 

3189 

5 

0 

19852 

3 

0 

Parcels, 


1 

0 

67545 

9 

8 


9 

6 

41447 

0 

10 

235665 

5 

0 

Books, Pamphlets, he.. 


4 

B 

295 

13 

2 

1 

8 

10 

127 

14 

7 

2101 

8 

11 

Total for one year, 

84949 

5 

1 

67841 

6 

10 

43401 

2 

4 

41574 

15 

5 

237766 

13 

11 


CECIL BEADON) Commissioner. 





















































































Ixxvii 



to 


EIDDELI^ 

Post Master General, 






















Ixxviii 


APPENDIX A, NO. 63, 


Statement showinff the Government Postage due on Letters ichich passed through the Thannah Daks in the Norths 

IVestern Provinces for the year 1848-49. 


NAMKS OF STATIONS. 

Lkttrks Skxt for 
Dflivkky. 

Letters Uec^eived for 
Dispatoii. 

Total. 

No. of Letters sent from 
Thannah to Thannah 
on which Government 
Postage is not leviable. 

Grand Total of Letters. 

1 Xo. of Letters. 

Covernment 

Postage. 

Xo. of Letters. 

Government 

Postage. 

No. of Letters. 

Government 

Postage, 

Rs. 

As. 

P. 

Rs. 

1 

P. 

Rs. 

As. 

P. 

Agra, 


2611 

2.32 

5 

6 

3364 

109 

8 

0 

5975 

341 

13 

6 

0 

5975 

Alluliubiid, 


2276 

225 

2 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2276 

225 

2 

6 

0 

2276 

Allygurli, 



6318 

405 

0 

6 

4116 

.357 

13 

0 

10434 

762 

13 

6 

1920 

12354 

A/imgurb, 


2748 

224 

4 

0 

1027 

68 

13 

6 

3775 

293 


6 

445 

4220 

Bandah, 


2387 

217 

14 

6 

1454 

135 

10 

0 

3841 

353 


6 

40 

3881 

Bareilly, 


426^ 

1.59 

1 

0 

4.308 

156 

11 

0 

8573 

315 


0 

3101 

11674 

Budaon, 


4922 

200 

13 

6 

4673 

61 

14 

0 

9595 

262 


6 

802 

10397 

Bolundshuhur, 


2191 

200 

14 

0 

1257 

114 

8 

0 

3448 

315 

Wm 

0 

130 

3578 

Benares, 


1740 

98 

14 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1740 

98 

14 

6 

0 

mm 

Bijnour, 


4966 

1.55 

3 

0 

2583 

85 

13 

0 

7549 

241 

0 

0 

0 

7549 

Cawnpoiv, 


lo703 

2049 

3 

0 

9392 


11 

6 


3054 

14 

6 

3292 

28387 

Delhi, 


4082 

340 

7 

6 

2209 

240 

14 

6 

6291 

581 

6 

0 

125 

6416 

Ktawah, 


230;i 

77 

4 

0 

1940 

65 

2 

6 

4243 

142 

6 

6 

0 

4243 

Futtygurli, 


8176 

755 

13 

0 

4867 

564 

9 

0 

13043 

■my 

6 

0 

1692 

14735 

Futtypure, 


5299 

166 

0 

0 

3561 

112 

0 

0 

8860 


0 

0 

22443 

n 

(jhazeeiK>re, 


.'1603 

193 

13 

0 

4602 

1,55 

9 

0 

10205 


6 

m 

2655 

12860 

(TOruekpore, 


4570 

652 

6 

0 

885 

166 

9 

0 

5455 


15 

0 


53505 

(ioorgong. 


2297 

172 

11 

0 

1862 

168 

3 

0 

4159 

340 

14 

0 

390 

4549 

Hamcerpore, 


1729 

119 

15 

6 

0 

0 

m 

0 

1729 

119 

15 

6 

3882 

5611 

11 ansi, 


435 

17 

4 

0 

157 

4 

15 

6 

592 


3 

6 

2 

594 

Hussingabad, 



1321 

41 

6 

0 

1373 

43 

12 

0 

2694 

■ 

2 

0 


4731 

Kalka, 


25 

0 

12 

6 

2 

0 

1 

0 

27 

0 

13 

6 

121 

148 

Kurnaul, 


31 

0 

15 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

31 

0 

15 

6 

0 

31 

Landour, 




0 

0 

20 

0 

12 

6 

20 

0 

12 

6 

0 


Meerut, 


4904 

153 

4 

0 

2590 

81 

4 

0 

7494 

234 

8 

0 

0 


Mir/.apore, 


1.569 

58 

9 

6 

194 

6 

1 

0 

1763 

64 

10 

6 

0 

IB! 

Moradabad, 


13849 

713 

3 

6 

11092 

914 

10 

0 

24941 

1G57 

13 

6 

0 

24941 

Mutirii, 


4250 

217 

4 

0 

1988 

169 

9 

6 

6238 

386 

13 

6 

0 

6238 

Moozuffurniiggur, 


8536 

282 

13 

G 

6339 

216 

8 

0 

14875 

499 

5 

6 

0 

14875 

Mynpoory, 


1053 

32 

14 

6 

566 

17 

11 

0 

1619 

50 

9 

6 

0 

1619 

Nursingpore, 


673 

21 

10 

m 

637 

21 

2 

0 

1310 

42 

12 


0 

1310 

Nynee Tall, 


270 

29 

2 

0 

285 

46 

6 

0 

555 

75 

8 


1337 

1892 

Faneeput, 


1075 

72 

1 

0 

1100 

95 

8 

0 

2175 

167 

9 

0 

0 

2175 

Rohtuck, 


1398 

100 

15 

0 

1507 

183 

10 

6 

2905 

284 

9 

6 


2925 

SaliaruniK>re, 


5891 

261 

10 

0 

3144 


14 

6 

9035 

515 

1 8 

6 


9743 

Shajehanpore, 


2220 

139 

0 

6 

1484 


m 

6 

3704 

244 

1 '' 

0 

2100 

5804 

Sirsa, 


615 

19 


6 

466 


10 

6 

1081 

33 

15 

0 

28 


Sewnee, 


104 

11 


6 

28 

3 

8 

6 

132 

14 

9 


204 


Uiuballa, 


912 

30 


6 

568 

18 

7 

0 

1480 

48 

15 


0 

1480 

Total, 

133317 

8880 

13 

6 


5767 

7 

0 

218957 

14648 

4 

6 

95524 

314481 


(Signed) 11. B RIDDELL, 

Post Master Gcrieral^ N. W, P. 

(True Copy,) PEARY MOllUN ClIOWDRY, Head Writer, 

P, M, GeneraFs Office. 

































APPENDIX A, NO, Q3, 


Ixxix 


Sfaiement showing the Government Postage due on Letters which passed through the Thannah Dahs in the North- 

Western Provinces for the year 1849-50, 


names of stai 


Letters Sent fob 
Delivert. 

Letters Received for 
Despatch. 

Total. 

^ No. oi Letters sent from 
> Thannah to Thannah on 
■ which Government Post- 
1 age is not leviable. 

U 

% 

0 

1 

H 

1 

0 

TONS. 

i 

% 

ts 

Cm 

O 

d 

Government 

Postage. 

Xo. of Letters. 

Government 

Postage. 

m 

s 

O 

6 

Government 

Postage. 

Rs. 

As. 

1 

Rs. 

As. 

P. 

Rs. 

As. 

P. 

A{?ra, 


3078 

300 

9 

6 

3743 

118 

14 

6 

6819 

419 

8 

i 

0 I 

0 

6819 

Allahabad, 


:)100 

237 

6 

0 

610 

19 

1 

0 

3710 

256 

7 


0 

3710 

Allygurh, 


G040 

339 

13 

0 

3387 

264 

12 

6 

9427 

604 

9 

6 1 

3941 

13368 

Azimgurh, 


3372 

.301 

9 

0 

875 

92 

11 

6 

4247 

394 

4 

6 

301 

4548 

Banda, 


2829 

253 

11 

6 

1827 

173 

2 

6 

4656 

426 

14 

0 

70 

4726 

Ikreilly, 


1966 

72 

6 

0 

3184 

217 

11 

0 

5150 


1 

0 

2834 

7984 

Bu<laon, 


6942 

305 

10 

0 

6656 

84 

8 

6 

13598 

390 

2 

6 

1142 

14740 

Boluiuliihithur, 


3606 


12 

6 

1758 

162 

15 

6 

5424 

499 

12 

0 

258 

5682 

Benares, 


1698 

HR 

11 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1698 

95 

11 

6 

0 

1698 

Bijnoiir, 


7452 


14 

0 

4077 

126 


6 

11529 

359 

5 

6 

0 

11529 

Cawnporc, 


16991 

HB! 

0 

6 

10637 

1150 


0 

27628 

3316 

14 

6 

4297 

31925 

Delhi, 


2042 

181 

0 

6 

783 

99 


6 

2825 


7 

0 

0 

2825 

Elawiili, 


2163 

71 

13 

6 

2144 

69 


0 

4309 

141 

Dl 

6 

30 

4339 

Futtygurh, 


8048 

916 

9 

D 

5451 

608 


0 

13499 

1.524 

12 

0 

2569 

16068 

Futlypore, 


6314 

199 

4 

0 

4152 

130 


0 

10466 

329 

8 

0 

22858 

3.5324 

(ihazcejioi’e, 


7123 

243 

15 

6 

5076 

189 

12 

6 

12799 

433 

12 

0 

3655 

16454 

Cbnnickpore, 


519<l 

808 

4 

0 

1162 

248 

1 

0 


10.56 

5 

0 

54617 

60978 

(loorgoiig, 


3718 

305 

6 

6 


301 

8 

0 

7024 

606 

14 

6 

1402 

8426 

Ilaineerporc, 


1833 

132 

4 

D 

0 

0 


0 

1833 

132 

4 

0 

4493 

6326 

Hansi, 


992 

64 

13 

6 


15 


0 

1482 

79 

14 

6 

2247 

3729 

Hussingabad, 


1649 

52 

1 

0 

1709 

55 

HI 

0 

3358 


5 

0 

1864 

5222 

Kalka, 


24 

1 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

24 

1 

■1 

6 

79 

103 

Kurnaiil, 


42 

1 

10 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

44 

1 

11 

m 

0 

44 

Meerut, 


5372 

162 

10 

6 


79 

8 

6 

7912 

212 

3 

0 

3 

7915 

Mlrzaporc, 


1410 

44 

1 

0 

213 

6 

10 

m 

1623 

50 

11 

6 

0 

1623 

Moriidabad, 


13296 

823 

3 

0 

10878 

910 

12 


24174 

1733 

15 

6 

0 

24174 

Muttra, 


4740 

294 

13 

6 

2279 

201 

6 

1 0 

7019 

496 

3 

6 

0 

7019 

MozuflTurniiggur, 


9498 

288 

8 

6 

8115 

254 

12 

■ 


543 

5 

0 

0 

17613 

Myupoory, 


1371 

42 

HI 

6 

812 

25 

6 

0 

2183 

68 

3 

6 

0 

2183 

NursinjMjre, 


693 

21 

D 

6 

840 

27 

10 

0 

1533 

49 

6 

6 

0 

1533 

Nynee Tall, 


524 

81 

B 

6 

467 

73 

15 

0 

991 

154 

15 

6 

3133 

4124 

Paneeput, 


1684 

116 

1 

6 

1620 

136 

14 

0 

3304 

1 252 

15 

6 

0 

3304 

Kuhtuck, 




15 

0 

1672 

230 

0 

6 

3892 

476 

15 

6 

11 


Saharunporc, 


5399 

358 

6 

0 

3936 

338 


0 

9335 

696 

13 

0 

744 


Shajehaiiporc, 



151 

15 

6 

1828 

122 


6 

4294 

274 

2 

0 

2358 

6652 

Sirsa, 


54S 

17 

m 


389 

13 


6 

938 

30 

7 

m 

0 


Sewnee, 


5C 

■ 

1 


3 

0 

3 

0 

59 

7 

4 

6 

141 


Uinballa, 


102ti 

1 

15 


1036 

32 

6 

0 

2058 

64 

5 

0 

0 


Total, 

146581 

10309 

2 

0 

98257 




244838 

16891 

1 

0 

113047 

357885 


H. B. RIDDELL, 


Post Master General^ N. IV. P. 


































appendix a, No. 64. 


Statement of Oie Dhtriet Duh in the Madras JVesuleney in those Districts whose accounts have been preserved. 


District. 

Years. 

Number of Letters 
sent within the 
District. 

Number of Letters 
sent beyond the 
District. 

Total Letters sent. 

Number of Letters 
sent and received. 

Masulipatam, 

1845 

1846 

1847 

1848 

1849 

10912 

13736 

13951 

15101 

16346 

14726 

15336 

14806 

16408 

15733 

25638 

29072 

28757 

25509 

32079 


Uajahmuiulry, 

1S4G 

19237 

3296 

22533 

41047 


1847 

28397 

4433 

32830 

69404 


1848 

41311 

7038 

48349 

79410 


1849 

47678 

8225 

57904 

84492 

Coimbatuur, 

1845 

7854 

2387 

10241 



1846 

8016 

2362 

10378 



1847 

8209 

2512 

10721 



1848 

7613 

2150 

9763 



1849 

8706 

2267 

10973 


Timievellv, 

1845 

14737 


TiM 

40064 


1846 

16888 



45118 


1847 

16268 



45398 


1848 

20582 

18126 


50459 


1849 

20573 

18140 

38713 


Canara, 

J84.1 

74299 

2863 





92184 

4243 




1847 

108678 

4768 




1848 

109329 

4621 




1849 

112548 

4492 

117040 


Mellore, 

1845 

15612 

5811 

21423 

36907 


1846 

15525 

5492 

21017 

38257 


1847 

18398 

5642 

24040 

40485 


1848 

19624 

5740 

25364 

42557 


1849 

18896 

6032 

24928 

43850 

South Arcol, 

1845 

10286 

14721 

25007 



1846 

12287 

15573 

27860 



1847 

11595 

14570 

26165 



1848 

10545 

14369 

24914 



1849 

10328 

16460 

26788 


Madura, 

1845 

7389 

2613 

10002 



1846 

7484 

2811 

10295 



1847 

6729 

2509 

9238 



1848 

6389 

2634 

9023 



1849 

8852 

3134 

11986 


\ izagapataiii, 

1845 

7504 

593 

8097 



1846 

11404 

732 

12136 



1847 

12637 

785 

13422 



1848 

14211 

848 

15059 



1849 

14984 

1056 

■■Bl 


Guntoor, 


4925 

2260 

7185 




(5949 

2868 

9817 




8786 

4707 

13493 



1848 

12126 

4734 

16860 



1849 

13317 

4190 

17507 



(True Extiwl,) CECIL BEADON, CommmUmer. 
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^rmnUilion of addresses of twenty Native Letters taken indiscriminately from among the, unclaimed /setters in 

the Calcutta General Post Office, 


Persian, 


Persian, 


Persian, 


Persian. 


If the Almighty pleases. — Let this envelope having arrived in Calcutta, at the counting house of Nubbee Bukhsh Mer- 
chant, native of Shahjehanabad, in the neighbourhood of Colootolah, on the high road within Calcutta, from thence 
be presented to, and read by his bountiful highness, the respected brother, Moonshce Manik Chiind. 

To his highness the respected brother, beneficicnt Lord of ns the poor, my benefactor, Moonshce Manik Chund — may his 
good fortune continue. 

'riie petition of Gunesee Laul, native of Samlco, from Casbah Noor Mnjce, Zillah MozufTurnuggur — Date of writing 16th 
July 1850. Tlic district Dawk Postage has been paid, the remainder is bearing. 

2. If the Almighty pleases— Let this Letter having been dispatched from Dinapoor, and arrived at Calcutta, 
in the neighbourhood of Collingah, at the residence of Mr. Smith, reach Shaikh Ilingun khidmutgar. 

Written on the date, fourteenth of the blessed month of Rumzan. 

The petition of the devoted servant Mungloo — Bearing Postage. 

3. Through the favor of God— May this cover having arrived at Burdwan, close to Khanpookhureea, and reached Chhiikka 
Moollah, be presented to, and read by the blessed liglit of my eyes, Meean Booddhoo, may the Almighty 
protect him. 

Dengallec, Let this letter, having arrived at Burdwan Khanpookhureea, near Chhukka ]\IooIlah, rcacrii Boodhoo Meean. 

4. If the Almighty pleases — Let tins envelope having arrived at the city of Calcutta, in the neighbourhood of Colootolah, 
at tlie counting house of Sirajoodeen and Ilahdad merchants, be offered to and read by the happy light of my eyes, 
of virtuous manners, and beloved of the heart — Meean Shaikh Inayut Ally, may his life be long. Written on the 

tenth of the blessed Rumzan, Saturday, in the year 12G6 of the Hegira of our Prophet, and dispatched as Bearing. 

Having without loss of time paid the Postage and received the Letter, you will read it, and having abstained from food or 
drink, considering it forbidden to you, you will convey yourself to Jounpoor, and you will know this to be a strict injunction. 

Dispatched from Jounpoof^ neighbourhood of the old Bazar. The blessing note of Shaikh Ihadoollah, pleader of the Moon- 
Court of the city of Jounpoor. 

5. If the Almighty pleases — May this bearing letter, having arrived at Calcutta, in the Bazar of Collingah, at the shop of 
p . Shaikh Soopun, the seller of Hookahs, from thence be presented to and read by the happy light of my eyes, and 

the ease of my life — Ghunsa khansamah (son of Imam Khan hookkaburdar,) may bis life be long. The blessing 
note of his mother. Dispatched through the medium of Shaikh Zoolfukkar Ally — 22iid July 1850 of the Christian Era, Tuesday. 

6. Let this Letter having arrived at the city of Calcutta, in Tiretta’s Bazar, Foiijdarry Balakhanah, at the house of Ally 
Baboo Bcngallee, from thence be offl'red to tlie most sacred notice of my most worshipful and respected falln^r, my 
Mecca and place of worship — his highness Shaikh jMudarim (the sen'ant of Ally Baboo) may the Almighty spare 

his prosperity. 

iVrtym*. (Two lines of very bad Nagrce which could not be deeyphered. ) 

'Bvnfjallce. 7. To the Noble Syud Fuzli Rubbeo Kluui Baliadoor, Principal Sudder Ameoii. 

This envelope is to be given to the Nazir of the Principal Sudder Ameeii of Zillah ICast Burdwan. Tlie Nazir is, on receiving 
it, to forward this urgent petition to the liuzzoor. 

Hemjallee. S. To the sacred feet of the chief worshipful, the respected brother, Gooroopershad Singh. 

The Letter to be given at Calcutta, in the direction of Jorasanko, at the house of Tariiiee Sen — on arrival at which the said 
Singh will receive it. The Letter is an urgent one, so let it reaeli quickly. 

Brngnllee. 9. To the most blessed brother lyiodhoosocMlun Lahoory, may his life !)(' long. 

The Letter to be delivered in Zillah Nuddea in the College at Krislmaghur, or at the house of the respected Baboo Prauii- 
kristo, where it may reach the saiil Lahoory. Bearing Postage. 

Bcngallee. 10. To the most sacred feet of the cliief worshipful and respected brother Groesh Clunider Chowdlirv, 

Being dispatched from Boledaparah, may it go to the city of Calcutta, where on arriving at the butter shop of Gourmohuu 
Ghose, in the Bazar of Boituckhanah, the said gentleman will be able to receive it. The Ghose as soon as he receives this 
Letter, ought to hand it over to him, so that no delay may, on any account happen, as the Letter is very urgent. 

11. Tliis Letter being dispatched from the city of Calcutta, is to be sent to tlie Zillah of Gawaree, and to 
arrive at the house of Manik Jumadar, directly to the East of I’lianah Ameenbazar. 

Date 1 7th Bysakh — Bearing Postage. 


Persian. 


Bcngallee, 
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Sengallee, 12. To llie greatest favor of the chief supporter, the respected Baboo Monoliur Mookerjea. 

The Letter to be sent to the Post Office of Zillah Nuddea, and from thence to the factory at llanskhally. It being very 
urgent, may it reach quickly. 

Bengalke. 13. To you, the respected Hurish Chunder Gangooly. 

Tarachand Doss dispatches a note from the Pcelkhanah of Zillah Burdwan, ivhich he hopes may reach Ilurrish Chunder 
Gangooly, at the house of Gouraiig Doss Joogee, in the Lohaputty, of Bow Bazar, in Calcutta. 

Bengallee, 14, To the worshipful and respected brother Casheenauth Mookerjea. 

Dispatched from Maggoorah and to be given in the high road of the city of Calcutta, in the Omratollah Lane, at tlfe house of 
Casheenauth Malakur, in the shop of Gooroochurn Kurmokar ; on arriving at which, the said Mookerjea will receive it: The 
Ijetter is urgent, so let it reach quickly. 

Bengallee, 15, To the blessed feet of the most worshipful younger uncle Casheenauth Banerjea. 

Tile Letter from Calcutta to be given to the Ghat Darogah at Krishnaghur, whom may it reach. Let no delay happen. 

The Postage of the Letter is to be there given. 

Bengallee, 16. To the prosperous chief supporter Hamlochun Sah, Peshkar, 

Dispatched to Calcutta, at Ilautkholah, to arrive at the Warehouse of Greedhur Koondo. If the said Peshkar be not there, 
then may it reach the hands of Ramkrishto Boy, Mookhtar, who ought to get acquainted with, and act according to the contents, 
of this Letter. 


Bengallee, 17. To the prosperous son, Madhub Chunder Biswas, may his life be perpetual. 

The Letter to be sent to Zillah Kuddea, Soornce, and to reach the said dearest Biswas, at the house of the late Srecnauth 
Biswas. The Letter is urgent so let no delay occur. ^ 

18. To the sou, dearer than life, and prosperous Govind Chunder Mitter ; and there Ishan Chunder Diitt ; 
Bengallee, perpetual. 

Dispatched from Bongram, to bo taken to Soorah, within the jurisdiction of the city of Calcutta — at the house o^ Doorga- 
pershad Mitter, or if it reach the dearest Coylash Chunder Bose, at the shop of Baboo Aushootosh Surcar of Shambazar, the 
said Mitter will receive it. 

Bengallee, 19, To the worshipful feet of the chief worshipful brother Indronarain Roy. 

The Letter to be given to Coolinto, where if it reaches IluUodhur Roy, the said Roy will be able to receive it, 

Nagrec, 20. This is all very bad Nagree, and cannot be dccyphercd. 


CECIL BEADON, (^missioner, 
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Specimens of Obliterated Stamps used m France. 

CECIL BEADON, 

Commissioner, 
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Packets contained in 
the Transit Bags. 

Bhurtpore. 

Jounpore. 

Mirzapore. 

Jubbulpore. 

Rewah. 

Azimgurh. 

Chunar. 

Bangalore. 
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Anoopshahr. 
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Seetapore, Oude. 
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CECIL BEADONT, Commustoner, 
















































APPENDIX B. 

DRAFT ACT AND RULES. 

Pace- 

No. I, Draft Act, t 

No. 2, Draft Buies, xx 




APPENDIX B, No. L 


An Act for the Management of the Post Office. 

Acts repealed. I* — No. XVII. of 1837, Act No. XX. of 


Section I.— Tliis Section explains itself. 

Exclusive privilege of carrying letters vested in 
the Governor General of India in Council. 

Section II. — ^Thc provisions of this Section arc 
taken from 1st Victoria, Chapter XXXIII., Section 
II. We have excepted also places with which 
there is no communication hy post, and lines of 
road, hy which the post docs not travel. This was 
necessary from the circumstances of the country, 
and has been provided for in the Ceylon Post 
Office Ordinance 

Exceptions. 


1838, and Act No. XVII. of 1839 are hereby 
repealed, except in so far as they repeal other Acts 
and Regulations. 

II. — ^Thc Governor General of India in Council 
shall have the exclusive privilege of conveying 
from one place to another all letters, except in the 
following cases; and shall also have the exclusive 
privilege of performing all the incidental services 
of receiving, collecting, sending, dispatching and 
delivering all letters, except in the following cases; 
that is to say, 


1. — Letters to or from any place to 
which there is no communication by post, 
or along any line of road by wliich the 
post does not travel. 

2. — Letters sent by a private friend in 
liis way, jouniey or travel, so as such 
letters be delivered by such friend to the 
party to whom they shall be directed. 

3. — Letters sent by a messenger on 
purpose, concerning the affairs of the 
sender or receiver thereof. 

4. — Letters, concerning goods or other 
property sent cither by sea or land, to 
be delivered with the goods or property 
which such letters concern, without hire 
or reward or other profit or advantage 
for receiving or delivering such letters. 

But nothing herein contained shall authorize 
any person to make a eoUection of such excepted 
letters for the purpose of sending them in the 
manner hereby authorised. And the following 

b 
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Prohibilmis. persons arc expressly forbidden to carry a letter, 

or to receive or collect or deliver a letter, idtliough 
they shall not receive hire or reward for the same; 
that is to say, 


J . — Common known carriers of goods 
or passengers, or their drivers, servants 
or agents, except a letter concerning 
goods in their carriages, and except on 
Hues of road on which the post docs not 
travel. 

2. — Owners, or Commanders of ships, 
steam boats, or passage boats, passing to 
or from any port in the territories of 
the East India Company, or their ser- 
vants or agents, except a letter concern- 
ing goods on board. 

3. — Psissengers on board such ship, 
steam boat or passage boat. 


4. — Owners of, or others on board 
of a ship, steam boat, or otlicr boat 
passing on a river or navigable canal 
within the territories of the Hast India 
Company. 

Penalties far breach ofprmlege. jjj, — ^Every person who shall convey otherwise 

than by the post a letter not excepted from the 
Section III. — Founded on 1st Victoria, Chap- exclusive privilege of the Post Office, shall for 
ter XXXVI. Section 2ud. every letter forfeit fifty rupees, and every person 

who shall be in the practice of so conveying letters 
not so excepted shall for every week during wliich 
the practice shall be continued forfeit five hundred 
rupees ; and every persion who shall perform other- 
wise than by the post any services incidental to 
conveying letters from place to place, whether by 
receiving or by taking up, or by collecting, or by 
ordering, or by carrying or by delivering a letter 
not excepted from the said exclusive privilege shall 
forfeit for every letter fifty rupees, and every 
person who shall be in the practice of so perform- 
ing any such incidental services shall for every 
week during which the practice shall be continued 
forfeit five hundred rupees ; and every person who 
shall send a letter not excepted from the said ex- 
clusive privilege, otherwise than by the post or shall 
cause a letter not so excepted to be scut or con* 
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vcycd otherwise than by post, or simil eitlier 
tender or deliver a letter not so excepted iii order 
to be sent otlierwise than by post shall forfeit for 
every letter fifty rupees ; and every person who shall 
be ill the practice of committing any of the acts 
last nientloued shall for every week during whuih 
the practice shall be continued forfeit five hundred 
rupees ; and every person who shall make a col- 
lection of excepted letters for the purpose of con- 
veying them or sending them either by the post 
or otherwise, shall forfeit for every letter fifty 
rupees; and every person who shall be in the 
pnieticc of making a collection of excepted letters 
for cither of these purposes shall forfeit for every 
week during which the practice shall continue 
five hundred rupees. 


Governor General of India in Council to appoint 
Officerft. 

Section TV. — This seemed necessary to enable 
the Government to appoint Officers to the de- 
partment, and empower them to act ; as by the 
terms of the Draft Act all privileges and powers 
connected with the Post Office are vested in the 
Governor General in Council. 

Inland postaye rates on letters. 

Section V. — ^Thc provisions of this Clause have 
Ijeen fully explained in the i)aper on letter postage, 
in paragraphs 29 and 88 of the Report. The 
wording of this Section is taken from 3 and I 
Victoria, Chapter XCVI. Sections 2 and 4. 


IV. — For carrying on the service of the Post 
Office, it shall be lawful for the Governor General 
of India in Council from time to time to appoint 
such Officer or Officers, with such official styles or 
designations, and to vest them with, and delegate 
to them, such powers not inconsistent with the 
provisions of this Act, as the said Governor Gene- 
ral of India in Council may deem expedient. 

V. — Inland postage shall be charged by weight 
on letters transmitted by the post, according to 
the following scale. 

On ever}’^ letter not exceeding a (juarter 
of a tolali in weight, six pies. 

On every letter exceeding a quarter of 
a tolah, and not exceeding half a tolah 
in weight, one anna. 

On every letter exceeding half a tolali, 
but not exceeding one tolah in weight, 
two annas. 


On every letter exceeding one tolah, 
and not execeding one tolah and a half 
in weight, three annas. 

On every letter exceeding one tolah 
and a half, and not exceeding two folalis 
in weight, four annas. 
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Inland postage rates on newspapers, i;c. 

Section VI.— This has been treated of under 
the head of newspaper ])Ostage in parafp’aphs 115 
to 117 of our Report j the proidsion tliat news- 
papers need not be sent by post, is taken from the 
Ceylon Ordinance. If the Government should 
think fit to grant an uniform postage on news- 
papers, the words in italics may stand ; but if not, 
and if no change is made in present rates, those 
words must be erased and the following table 
substituted. 



Not exceeding in 

Weight 

For Distances. 


— 

— 


3.J Tolahs. 

0 Tolahs. 

0 Tolahs. 


Annas. 

Annas. 

Annas. 

Not exceeding 20 miles, 

1 

2 

3 

Not exceeding 400 miles, 

2 

4 

0 

Above 400 miles, 

3 

0 

0 


Single postage being added for every three ad- 
ditional tolahs. 


Newspapers, ^c. how to be sent by post. 

Section VII.— This is taken from the Ceylon 
Ordinance. 


And for every tolaU in weight above 
two tolahs there shall be charged and 
taken two additional annas, and every 
fraction of a tolah above two tolahs shall 
be charged as one additional tolah. 

Provided such letters be duly and properly 
stamped when posted, as hereinafter provided. 
But in case any letters be not duly and properly 
stamped there shall be charged on them a postage 
of double the amount to which such letters would 
otherwise be liable. 

VI. — Inland postage on newspapers, pamphlets 
and other printed or engraved papers transmitted 
by the post shall be charged by weight according 
to the following scale: 

On every newspaper not exceeding three 
and a half tolahs in weight, two annas. 

On every newspaper exceeding three and 
a half tolalw, but not exceeding six tolahs 
in weight, four annas. 

And for every three tolahs in weight 
above six tolahs there sltall be charged and 
taken two additional annas. 

And every fraction of three tolahs, above 
six tolahs, shall be charged as three addi~ 
lional tolahs. 

Provided that nothing contained in this Act 
shall be construed to oblige any person to send 
any newspaper, parapldet or other printed or en- 
graved paper through the Post Office; but it shall 
be lawful for all persons to send the same in any 
other manner. 

VII. — No newspaper, pamphlet, or other print- 
ed or engraved paper shall be sent by post at the 
rates prescribed in the preceding Section, unless 
the following conditions be observed; that is to 
say — 

1. It shall be sent without a cover 
or in a short cover open at the sides. 

2. There shall be no word or commu- 
nication printed on the paper after its 
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Penaltiet far sending newspapers, Sfc., by post, 
otherwise than in the manner prescribed. 

Section VIII. — ^Tliis is founded on Section 5 
of 1st Victoria, Chapter 36. 


Proof Sheets. 

Section IX. — ^Tliis is provided for in Section 
XI. of the present Post OiHcc Act. 


publication, or upon the cover thereof, 
or any writing or marks upon it or upon 
the cover of it except the name and 
address of the person to whom it is sent. 

8. There shall be no paper or thing 
enclosed in or with any such paper. 

VIII. — Every person who shall enclose, or cause 
or procure to be enclosed in a newspaper, pamphlet, 
or other printed or engraved paper to be sent to 
the post, or under the cover thereof, any letter or 
paper or thing, and every person who shall print 
or cause to be printed any words or communica- 
tion cither upon any such newspaper, pamphlet or 
other printed or engraved iiaper after the same 
shall have been published, or upon the cover 
thereof, or who shall put or cause to be put any 
writing or marks cither upon the newspaper, 
pamplilct, or other printed or engraved paper, or 
upon the cover thereof, other than the name and 
address of the person to whom it sliall be sent, and 
every person who shall knowingly either send or 
cause to be sent by the post, or who shall either 
deliver or tender in order to be sent by the post a 
newspaper, pamphlet or other printed or engraved 
paper in respect to which any one of the offences 
hereinbefore mentioned shall have been committed, 
sliall for every such offence forfeit fifty rupees. 

IX. — Proof sheets marked as such shall be 
sent hy letter post at the rates prescribed for 
ucwspaj)cr.s, provided they be brought to the 
dispatching oflicc open, and be scaled in the 
presence of the person in charge of such office. 


Inland Banghy Postage. X.— Inland banghy postage shall be charged 

by weight and distance, on parcels sent by the 
Sections X. and XI. The provisions of these banghy post, according to the following scale : 
Sections >vill be found treated of in the paper on 
Bhangy Postage in panigraphs 314 to 312 of the 
Report. 


For Distances. 

Ip not exceeding in Weight 

100 Toliih.<». 

200 Tolahs. 

300 Tolali.s. 

400 Tolahs. 

500 Tokh 

Not exceeding 100 Miles, 

4 Annas 

8 Annas 

12 Annas 

1 Rupee 

1 4 

Not exceeding 300 „ 

12 „ 

1 8 

2 4 

3 if 

3 12 

Not exceeding 600 „ 

1 8 

3 „ 

4 8 

6 „ 

7 8 

Exceeding GOO „ 

2 8 

5 M 

7 8 

10 „ 

12 8 


coo Tolabs. 

1 8 

4 8 
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Books, Pamphlets, hv. 


Table of Distances. 

Section XII. — Section X. of tlic Rules passed 
by the Governor General of India in Council, 
under date 30th August 1837, provides for the 
preparation of Pol 3 mietrical Tables of Distances. 
We have thought it better to include it in the Act 
itself, in order the better to secure that these 
Tables be always accessible to the Public, both 
European and Native. If uniform postage on 
newspapers be conceded, the words in italics may 
be left out. 

/ 

lAmtatim of waght of letters where there is a 
banghy post. 

Section XIII. — ^This was provided for in Sec- 
tion VII. of the old Act we have eonsidered it 


XI. — Books, Pamphlets, Packets of imported 
newspapers, and printed or engraved papers other 
than newspapers, without covers, or packed in 
short eovers open at both ends, provided they do 
not exceed one hundred and twenty tolahs in 
weight, and provided the postage thereon be pre- 
paid by means of a proper stamp or stamps to be 
affixed thereon as hereinafter prescribed, shall, if 
sent by the banghy post, be charged with the 
following rates of postage without referenee to 
the distance to which they may be carried. 

On every parcel not exceeding twenty 
tolahs in weight, one anna. 

On every parcel exceeding twenty 
tolahs, but not exceeding forty tolalts in 
weight, two annas. 

And for every twenty tolahs in weight 
above forty tolahs, there shall be charged 
and taken one additional anna, and every 
fraction of twenty tolahs above forty 
tolahs shall be charged as twenty addi- 
tional tolahs. 

And if such parcels exceed one hun- 
dred and twenty tolahs, or if the postage 
chargeable thereon be not prepaid, they 
shall be subject to the rates of postage 
prescribed for banghy parcels in the pre- 
ceding Section of this Act. 

XII. — ^Banghy and newspaper postage shall be 
calculated and charged according to a Folymetrical 
Table of Distances, showing the distance by the 
nearest road between every two Post Office 
stations in India, which shall be prepared by the 
Governor General of India in Council and correct- 
ed from time to time as needs be. Each Post 
Master General shall prepare from the aforesaid 
Polymetrical Table, in the English and Vernacular 
languages for the use of each and every Post 
Office under his control, a list of all the Post 
Offices of India, arranged alphabetically and ac- 
cording to distance. 

XIII. — ^Where there is a banghy post establish- 
ed on any line of road, no letter or packet exceed- 
ing twelve tolahs in weight shall be conveyed by 
the letter post on that line of roa<l, except in such 
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expedient to make tLc prohibition, except in cer- 
tain cases, absolute, for the reasons stated in our 
paper on Franking in para. 209 of the Report. 

Where there is no banghy post. 

Section XIV. has been sbghtly altered in the 
wording, but is otherwise the same as Sections II. 
and III. of Act XX. of 1838. 

Letters and Newspapers exceeding 12 tolahs. 

Parcels exceeding 12 tolahs, but not exceeding 
40 tolahs. 


Certificate. 


Parcels exceeding 40 tolalis. 


IVhere parcels and letter mails are conveyed in 
the same carriage. 

Section XV. — ^This Section is necessary to 
provide against parcels of newspapers being for- 
warded at banghy rates of postage when the letter 
and banghy mails travel together; it has been 
further explained tmder the head of letter postage 
in paragraphs 72 and 76 of our Report. 


Ship postage. 

Section XVI. — In explanation of this Section 
we beg to refer to paragraphs 94, 120 and 332 
of our Report, under the head of letter and news- 
paper postage and banghy. 


cases, and render such restrictions as the Governor 
General of India in Council may direct. 

XIV. — ^Where there is no banghy post esta- 
blished on any line of road, letters and packets 
exceeding twelve tolahs and not exceeding forty 
tolahs in weight shall be received for transmission 
by the letter post, and the postage thereon shall 
be levied by ratable increase, as declared and 
provided in Sections V. and VI. of this Act. 
Packets exceeding twelve tolahs and not exceeding 
forty tolahs in weight, brought for dispatch along 
any such line of road shall be forwarded by letter 
post and charged with postage as banghy parcels, as 
declared and provided in Sections X. and XI. of this 
Act; provided that it be certified in writing on the 
cover of such packets and attested with the fuU 
signature of the sender that they do not contain any 
letters or packets or any written communication 
whatever, which if sent separately would be charged 
with letter postage. Packets exceeding forty tolahs, 
but not exceeding six hundred tolahs in weight, 
if posted for dispatch along any such line of road 
shall also be forwarded to their destination as 
banghy parcels. But it shall always be in the 
discretion of the Post Master or Deputy Post 
Master to whom such packets arc brought for 
dispatch, to fonvard them at such times and in 
such manner as may be convenient. 

XV. — On any line of road along which the 
banghy parcels are conveyed in the same carriage 
with the letter mails, it shall not be lawful to send 
or enclose or to cause to be sent or enclosed in 
any banghy parcel any letter, packet or written 
communication, of less weight than twelve tolahs ; 
and every person who shall send or enclose or 
cause to be sent or enclosed in any banghy parcel, 
along any such line of road, any such letter, packet 
or written communication shall forfeit for every 
such offence fifty rupees. 

XVI. — Ship postage shall be levied in addition 
to inland postage, according to the following rates, 
on all letters sent or received by any private or 
Government ship or steam boat, provided such 
letters or packets are not liable to the payment of 
British packet postage ; that is to say — 
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Letters. 


Newspapers. 


Purcvh. 


Limitation of weight of parcels. 

Section XVIT. — The limitation as to weight 
in this Section is the same as in the present law. 
We have extended the length allowed to three feet 
instead of fifteen inches, as it is found impractica- 
ble to adhere to the restriction when maps or plans 
have to he forwarded. We have provided for 
an extension of the maximum weight in particular 


On every letter not exceeding three 
tolahs in weight, three annas. 

And for every tolah in weight above 
tlircc tolahs there shall he charged and 
taken one additional anna, and every 
fraction of a tolah above three tolalis 
shall be charged as one additional tolah. 

On every newspaper, or other printed 
or engraved paper, not exceeding tlircc 
and a half tolahs in weight, one anna. 

On every newspaper or other printed 
or engraved paper exceeding tlircc .and 
a half tolahs, but not exceeding six 
tolahs in weight, two annas. 

And for every three tolahs in weight 
above six tolahs there shall be charged 
and taken one additional anna, and 
every fraction of three tolahs above six 
tolahs shall be clmrged as three addi- 
tional tolahs. 

On every parcel not exceeding one 
hundred tolahs in weight, one rupee. 

And for every hundred tolahs in 
weight above one hundred tolahs there 
shall be charged and taken one additional 
rupee, and every fraction of one hundred 
tolahs above one hundred tolahs shall be 
charged as one hundred additional tolalis. 

Provided that no letter or packet upon which 
ship postage as aforesaid has been taken at the 
office of dispatch shall be liable to any farther 
charge of ship postage on account of being receiv- 
ed at any other office. 

XVII. — No parcel exceeding six hundred tolalis 
in weight or three feet in length or one foot in 
breadth, or one foot in depth, or two thousand 
five hundred and ninety-two cubic inches in bulk, 
shall be received at any Post Office for dispatch 
either by ship or steam boat, or by banghy post, 
except in such cases and under such restrictions 
as the Governor General of India in Council may 
direct. On parcels exceeding six hundred tolahs 
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cases, and have laid down the rate to he charged; 
and in the Rules we have allowed 2,000 tolah 
weight to be forwarded under this authority on 
lines on which the banghy is conveyed in mail 
carts. We have also placed ship banghies in res- 
pect to limitation as to weight on the same footing 
as parcels sent by foot runners. 

Ship and inland postage on foreign covers must 
be prepaid. 

Section, XVIIL— This is to provide for the 
prepayment of postage on covers sent to foreign 
parts, wlicre there are no means of collecting 
postage on account of the East India Company. 


Unpaid postage on letters to any part of India, 
to be charged double. 

Section XIX. — This has been explained in 
paragraphs 162 to 165 of our Report under the 
head of prepayment. As no reduction luis been 
made in newspaper and banghy postage, wc have 
not considered it proper to render them liable to 
the double charge, on delivery, if postage be not 
prepaid. 

Newspapers and parcels. 


Re-direcled letters. 

Section XX,— Tliis is founded on Section XXX. 
of the present Rules; the wording is taken from 3 
and 4 Victoria, Chapter 96, Section 14. Wc 
would allow of no exceptions to the Rule, as the 
re-direction of letters is represented to occasion 
great trouble to the departmetit. 

Goverrwr General in Council may make regula- 
tions for receipt and delivery of letters, ^c. 

Section XXI. — ^This clause seemed necessary 
to enable the Government to pass subsidiary rides 
for the guidance of the Post Office; the exception 
made as to explosive or dangerous materials is 


in weight, when so forwarded, there shall be 
charged and taken an additional single rate of 
banghy postage, according to distance, for every 
hundred tolahs or part thereof above six hundred 
tolahs. 


XVIIL — ^Letters and newspapers posted for 
dispatch to Ceylon, or by ship or Government 
steamer to any place beyond the territories of the 
East India Company, upon which the full amount 
of inland or ship postage, or both, chargeable 
under this Act, has not been pjiid, shall not be 
dispatched, but shall be sent to the dead letter 
office and returned, if practicable, to the sender. 
No parcel shall be received for dispatch as above 
to any such place, unless the full amount of post- 
age chargeable thereon shall be prepaid. 

XIX. — Letters, posted for dispatch either by 
sea or land from one place in the territories of the 
East India Company to another, upon which cither 
the wliolc or a part of the ship or inland postage 
chargeable as above, or of both, has not been paid, 
shall be forwarded to their destination ; and upon 
such letters there shall be charged a postage of 
double tlic amount otherwise due thereon, but 
unpaid newspapers and parcels, so posted for dis- 
patch, upon which the postage chargeable as above, 
or a part thereof, has not been paid shall never- 
thelcss be fonvarded to their destination, and 
charged irith the postage due thereon, but unpaid. 

XX. — On every letter, or packet, whether inland 
or imported, which may be re-directed and for- 
warded by post, there shall be charged for the 
postage of such article from the place at which the 
same shall be re-directed to the place of ultimate 
(Iclivciy, in addition to all other postage paid or 
due thereon, such a rate of postage as the same 
would be liable to if pre-paid. 

XXL— All letters and other articles shall Ik? 
posted, forwarded, conveyed and delivered under 
such regulations, and subject to such conditions 
and restrictions as to dimensions, enclosures or 
otherwise as the Governor General of India in 
Council may direct. Provided that no person shall 
post or cause to be posted, or send or cause to 
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founded on 8 and 4 Victoria, Chapter 96, Section 
62. 


Governor General of India in Council may levy 
lower rates of postage. 

Section XXII. — ^This is provided for at present 
by Act XVII. of 1839. 


Letters and packets once put into the Post Office. 

Section XXIII. — ^This is in accordance with 
Section XXIX. of the Rules, we have thought it 
should more properly be provided for by the Act. 


Steam postage. 

Section XXIV. provides for the realisation 
of steam postage charged by Her Majesty’s Post 
Master General, in the same manner as other 
postage. 


Postage stamps. 

Section XXV. is founded on 3 and 4 Victoria, 
Chapter 96, Clause XII. and is explained in para- 
graph 134 of our Report under the head of Stamps. 


How to be provided. 

Sections XXVI. and XXVII. arc explained 
under the head of stamps in paragraphs 141 to 
143 of the Report. 


be sent, or tender or deliver in order to be sent 
by the post any letter or packet containing any 
explosive or other dangerous material or sub- 
stance; and any person contravening this prohi- 
bition shall forfeit for every such offence, fifty 
rupees. 

XXII. — It shall be lawful for the Governor 
General of India in Council at any time to autho- 
rise the levy of postage dues at rates different from 
those prescribed in this Act, provided there be no 
increase made thereby in any particular of the 
rates so prescribed, except as provided in Section 
XXXII. of this Act. 

XXIII. — ^Letters once delivered into any Post 
Office shall not be recalled by or restored to the 
sender except as provided by Section XVIII. of 
this Act. But newspapers and parcels may be so 
recalled or restored; provided that the person 
claiming the same shall satisfy the Officer in 
charge of the Post Office that he was the sender 
thereof, and that the amount of postage which 
would have been due on such newspaper or parcel, 
if the same had been forwarded, be paid. 

XXIV. The postage charged on letters and 
packets by Her Majesty’s Post Master General 
under the name of steam or British packet postage, 
or by any other denomination, shall, after the 
rates of such postage have been published in the 
Official Gazette of any [’residency, be recovered in 
the same manner as postage chargeable imdcr thi.s 
Act. 

XXV. — ^All letters and other articles, if having 
a stamp or stamps affixed thereto, (such stamp or 
stamps in every case being aflixed on the outside, 
and being equal in value or amount to the rate or 
rates of postage to which such letters or other ar- 
ticles are liable under this Act,) shall, provided 
the stamp or stamps shall not have been used be- 
fore, pass by the Post free of postage. 

XXVI. — ^Thc Governor General of India in 
Council shall cause stamps to be provided denot- 
ing rates or duties of six pies, and one anna, or 
rates or duties of any other value or amount as the 
said Governor General of India in Council may 
direct, and shall give such other orders and make 
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Postage stamps to tte under managemetU of the 
stamp department. 


Existing stamp laws to apply. 


Penalties fox forging stamps, ifc. 

Sections XXVIII. and XXIX. are founded 
on 3 and 4 Victoria, Chapter XC VI,, Clauses XXII. 
and XXIII. 


such other regulations relative thereto as may be 
deemed expedient. 

XXVII.— Tlic rates or duties which shall be ex- 
pressed or denoted by any such stamps as aforesaid 
shall be denominated and deemed to be stamp duties, 
and shall be under the care and management 
of. the Board of Revenue, or Superintendent of 
Stamps, or such other Officer or Officers in charge 
of the Stamp Department, as the Governor Gene- 
ral of India in Council may direct. And all sums 
of money realised by the sale of postage stamps 
shall be brought in the public accounts to the 
credit of the Post Office ; and all directions and 
penalties contained in or imposed by the several 
Acts and Regulations now in force relating to 
stamp duties shall (so &r as the same may be ap- 
plicable, and consistent with the provisions of this 
Act) in aU cases not hereby expressly provided for, 
be of full force and effect with respect to the 
stamps to be provided under or by virtue of this 
present Act. 

XXVIII. — ^Tf any person shall forge or counter- 
feit, or cause or procure to be forged or counter- 
feited any die, plate, or other instrument which 
shall be used for the purpose of expressing or 
denoting any of the rates or duties chargeable 
under this Act; or if any person shall forge or 
imitate, or cause to be forged or imitated any 
stamp or stamps which shall be provided as afore- 
said; or if any person shall knowingly and with- 
out lawful excuse (the proof whereof shall be on 
the person accused) have in his possession any 
false, forged or counterfeit die, plate or other in- 
strument resembling or intended to resemble 
cither wholly or in part any die, plate or instru- 
ment that shall be used for the purpose aforesaid ; 
or if any person shall stamp or mark or cause to 
be stamped or marked any paper or other substance 
with any such false, forged or coimtcrfeit die, plate 
or instrument as aforesaid; or if any person shaU 
use, utter, sell, or expose to sale, or shall cause to 
be used, uttered or exposed for sale, or shall know- 
ingly and without lawful excuse (of which the 
proof shall lie on the person accused) have in his 
possession any paper or other substance having 
thereon the impression of any such false, forged, 
or counterfeit die or other instrument as aforesaid; 
or having thereon any counterfeit stamp resem- 
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bling or intended to resemble, or be mistaken for 
the stamp or stamps which shall be provided as 
aforesaid; then and in every such case every 
person so offending, and every person knowingly 
aiding, abetting or assisting any person in com- 
mitting any such offence, shall be punished with 
imprisonment, with or without hard labour, for a 
term not exceeding seven years, and shall also be 
liable to fine. 


Pemltieafor evading postage stamp duties. 


Licences for sale of stamps. 

Section XXX. — ^Explained in paragraph 141 
of our Report under the head of Stamps. 

Option to prepay postage. 

Section XXXI. — ^Explained in paragraph 162 of 
our Report mader the bead of prepayment. 


XXIX. — If any person shall fraudulently re- 
move or cause to be removed, from any letter, 
newspaper, or other cover or paper, any stamp or 
stamps provided and used as aforesaid, with 
intent to use or place sueh stamp or stamps with 
or upon any other letter, newspaper or other 
cover or paper; or if any person shall fraudulent- 
ly so use or cause to be used any such stamp or 
stamps so fi»udulcntly removed; or if any person 
shall fraudulently erase or remove or cause to be 
erased or removed from any such stamp or stamps 
any writing or other matter or thing thereon 
written or impressed, with intent to use any such 
stamp or stamps, every person so offending shall 
forfeit two hundred rupees for every such offence. 

XXX. — ^It shall be lawful for the Governor 
General of India in Council to prescribe the 
terms and conditions upon which licences may be 
granted to any person or persons to deal in and 
to retail stamps denoting the stamp duties of 
postage, or to authorise the sale of such stamps 
by any unlicensed person or persons, any thing in 
the existing Acts and Regulations to the contnvry 
notwithstanding. 

XXXI. — In all cases, except that of letters and 
packets posted for dispatch to any place beyond 
the territories of the East India Company, it shall 
be optional with parties sending any letters or 
packets by the post, to forward the same fi-ce of 
postage by means of a proper stamp or stamps 
placed or affixed thereon in the manner hereinbe- 
fore provided, or to forward them unpaid, or in 
the case of parcels only, to prepay the postage in 
money. But no money shall hereafter be received 
at any Post Office in prepayment of postage on 
any letter, newspaper or other printed or en- 
graved paper forwarded by the Post. Provided 
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Gwenuor General in Council may direct that all 

postage shall be prepaid, and that by stamps alone. 

1 

Section XXXII. — As we have stated in onr 
paper on prepayment that we consider the most 
perfect system of Post Office management to be 
when circumstances will permit compulsory pre- 
payment by stamps^ we have provided in this 
Clause for the Governor General in Council at 
any time declaring such prcpajTnent necessary in 
stamps alone. 


Postage on unpaid letters^ to he paid by the 
receiver. 

Section XXXIII. — This is founded on Sections 
XXI. and XXIV. of the present Act. We have 
considered it unnecessary to retain the provision 
to remit tlie postage on letters sent maliciously to 
annoy, as the I’ost Office having perfonned the 
scr\'ice is entitled to the rcmunci*ation ; and we 
have authorised the Post Office to withhold 
stamped as well as bearing letters from persons 
refusing to pay postage, as when the proportion 
of bearing letters has been reduced to a mere 
fraction, the withholding of such letters only would 
be of no avail to compel payment of postage. 

Registeix'd letters. 

SECTroN XXXIV. — This is taken from 3 aud 4 
Victoria, Chapter 96, Section 39, and is explained 
under the head of General Management in para- 
graph 249 of our Report. 


Expresses. 

Section XXXV. — ^This seems expedient, it is 
provided for in the Ceylon Ordinance. 


xiii 

that nothing in this Section shall be construed to 
require the prepayment of British packet postage 
on letters or packets upon which the prepayment 
of such postage has been left optional by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Post Master General. 

XXXII.— It shall be lawful for the Governor 
General of India in Council at any time to with, 
draw either wholly or in part the option allowed 
by the preceding Section of this Act ; and to direct 
that all or any letters or other covers or parcels 
shall not be forwarded by Post unless the postage 
thereof shall be prepaid by means of a proper 
stamp or stamps, or to charge on all letters or 
other covers or parcels on which the postage shall 
not be prepaid, or which shall not be duly and 
properly stamped, such higher rates of postage 
than would otherwise be payable, as from time to 
time be deemed expedient. 

XXXTII. — The person to whom any letter or 
packet, the postage of which has not been paid, 
may be delivered, shall not be bound to pay the 
postage if he returns the same unopened, but if he 
opens the same he shall be bound to pay the post- 
age due thereon ; and if any person shall refuse to 
pay any postage which he is legally bound to pay 
for any such letter or ])ackct, it shall be lawful for 
the Officer in charge of the Post Office from which 
such letter or packet wfis delivered to withhold from 
the person so refusing, until such postage be paid, 
any otlu^r letter or pack(»t jiddressed to tluit person 
not being suiiorscribcd as on the public service. 


XXXIV. — In case it should be deemed expedi- 
ent that any letters or other packets should bo re- 
gistered at the Post Office, it shall be hnvful for 
the Governor General in Council to direct that in 
addition to any mtes of postage payable under this 
Act, a fee not exceeding four annas shall be 
charged on all or any such letters or packets; and 
such registration fee shall be paid on the letter 
being put into the Post Office. 

XXXV. — It shall be lawful for the Govcnior 
General of India in Council to charge any rate of 
postage for the conveyance of letters and packets 
by express, in addition to or instead of any other 


e 
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CuniMUndcm of iinonrd hound vessels canning 
mails how to proceed. 

Section' XXXVI. — This is taken from Section 
XV. of the present Act. 


Penalties. 

Section XXXVII. — ^This is the same as Section 
XVI. of the present Act. 

Detention of letters on board prohibited. 

Section XXXVllI. — Tliis is founded on 1st 
Victoria, Cliaptcr 36, Clause 3, and is necessary 
to provide for cases which have actually occurred. 


Bounty Money. 

Section XXXI X. — This is the same as Sections 
XVIII. and XIX. of the present Act •, hut we have 
limited the period during which the claim may be 
made to two months instead of three, as it seemed 
quite sufficient. 


rates of postage chargeable on such letters and 
packets under this Act. 

XXXVI. — ^\^lien any vessel arrives by sea at 
any place within the territories of the Hast India 
Company at which there is a Post Office, the Com- 
mander of such vessel shall as speedily as possi- 
ble cause every letter and packet on board of such 
vessel, which is directed to that place, and not 
excepted from the exclusive privilege of the Post 
Office, to be delivered either at the Post Office, or * 
to some Officer of the Post Office authorised to 
receive the same. And if there he on hoard any 
letter or packet directed to any other place, and 
not excepted from the exclusive privilege aforesaid, 
the said Commander shall as speedily as possible 
report the same to the Post Master of the place at 
which he has arrived, and shall act according to 
the directions he may receive fixim such Post 
Master, and the receipt of sudi Post Master shall 
discharge such Commander of all responsibility in 
respect of such letter or packet. 

XXXVII. — Every Commander of a vessel who 
shall wilfully disobey any of the directions con- 
tmued in the preceding Section shall be punished 
with a fine not exceeding one thousand rupees. 

XXXVIII. — ^Every person, being cither the 
Commander of a vessel inward hound, or any one 
on board such vessel, who shall knowingly have in 
his possession any letter not excepted from the 
privilege of the Post Office after any part of the 
letters on board the said vessel shall have been 
sent to the Post Office, shall forfeit for every such 
letter fifty rupees, whether the letter be in the 
baggage or on the person of the offender or other- 
wise in his custody. And every such person who 
shall detain any such letter after demand made for 
the same by an Officer of the Post Office, shall for- 
feit for every such letter one hundred rupees. 

XXXIX. — For every letter or packet delivered 
by the Commander of any ship in conformity with 
the directions of Section XXXVI. of this Act, 
the Officer in charge of the Post Office shall pay to 
the said Commander the sum of one anna. Pro- 
vided that no payment shall be made to the Com- 
mander of any vessel on account of the delivery 
of any letter or packet unless the claim of such 
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Commanders of outward bound vessels to receive 
mails on board. 

Section XL. — ^This is the same as Section XX. 
of the present Act. 


Unclaimed letters, !fc. 

Section XLI. — ^The former part of this Section 
is necessary to ensure greater attention to the pre- 
paration of lists of unclaimed letters; the other 
provisions of the clause are founded on Sections 
XXV., XXVI. and XXVII. of the present Act. 


Refused letters, S^c. 

Section XLII. — ^Tliis is explained nndcr the 
head of General Management in paragraph 255 of 
oiu* Report. ^ 


Commander slmll be preferred before the vessel 
lc.avcs the place at which the letter or packet was 
delivered, or before the expiration of two months 
from the date of the arrival of such vessel. 

XL. — ^Thc Commander of every vessel leaving 
any place in the said territories by sea shall receive 
on board of such vessel every letter and packet 
which he shall he required so to receive by any 
Officer of the Post Office, and shall give a receipt 
for such letters or packets. And every Com- 
mander of a vessel who sLall wilfully disobey any 
direction contained in this Section shall be punish- 
ed with a fine not exceeding one thousand rupees* 

XLI. — ^A list of all letters and packets of which 
the persons addressed cannot be found shall be 
prepared daily at every Post Office and exposed 
for not less than two weeks in the most public 
and conspicuous part of such office; and all such 
letters and packets which shall have remained 
three months unclaimed at any Post Office shall 
be sent to the Post Master General of the Presi- 
dency. At intervals of not more than three 
months the said Post Master General shall publish 
in the Official G<azcttc of the Presidency, lists of 
all such unclaimed letters and packets of which 
the addresses arc written in the English language 
or character. Every letter and packet which 
shall have rcmiiincd eighteen months unclaimed 
in the Office of the Post Master General of any 
Presidency shall be opened by the said Post 
Master General ; and if any money shall be found 
therein it shall be paid into the public treasurj*, 
and if any other valuable property, it shall be sold 
and the s.’ile proceeds paid in like manner into the 
public treasury for the benefit of any party who 
may have a right thereto. And when one year 
shall have elapsed after such letter or packet has 
been opened, it shall be lawful for the Post Master 
General, if it be still unclaimed, to destroy it. 

XLII. — Letters or packets rejected unopened 
by the person to whom they are addressed shall 
be forthwith sent to the Office of the Post Master 
General of the Presidency and by him opened and 
destroyed. And all money or other valuable 
property which such letters or packets may con- 
tain shall be disposed of in the manner prescribed 
in the preceding Section with respect to such 
money or property contained in unclaimed letters. 
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' Frankinff abotished. 

Section XLIII. — ^This is explained in para- 
graphs 168 to 209 of our Beport under the head 
of Franking. 


Letters on the Public Service duly certified as 
such how to be charged. 


Penalty for false certificate. 

Section XLIV. — This is founded on Section 
V. of Act XX. of 1838 and Section 42 of the 
Ceylon Post Office Ordinance. 


Letters, SfC., suspected to contain contraband 
artictes, or wriling in contravention of this Act, haio 
to be dealt with. 

Section XLV. — This is the same as Section 
XXX. of the present Act, tlic provision in regard 
to parcels is explained in paragraph 332 of our 
Report under the head of Banghy. 


XLIII. — On and after the passing of this Act 
the privilege of sending and receiving letters and 
packets by the post free of postage, whether official 
or otherwise, shall wholly cease; and all letters 
and packets to which any such privilege now 
extends shall henceforth be charged with the 
same rates of postage as any other letters sent by 
the post. Provided that letters and packets on the 
Public Service, certified to be such by the signa- 
ture of any public Officer now or hereafter autho- 
rised by the Governor General of India in Council 
in that behalf, shall be forwarded by the post as 
if they were duly stamped, and the postage due 
thereon shall be charged to the several public 
departments from which such letters or packets 
arc sent, in such manner ns the said Governor 
General of India in Council shall direct. 

XLIV. — Every person who shall wilftilly certify, 
or cause to be certified by writing on any official 
or other letter or packet delivered at any Post 
Office for conveyance by post that which is not 
true in respect of such letter or packet, or in 
respect of the whole of its contents, for the purpose 
of defrauding the Post Office Revenue ; and every 
person who shall send or permit to be sent by 
post under colour or pretence of an official com- 
munication any letter, paper, writing or other 
enclosure of a private nature, shall for every such 
offence forfeit fifty rupees. 

XLV. — If any Officer in charge Of a Post Office 
shall suspect that any letter or packet lying for 
delivery at his office contains any contraband 
article, or any article on which duty is owing to 
Government, or that any letter or packet lying 
for delivery at the Post Office contains any writing 
or enclosure in contravention of the provisions of 
Sections VII., XIV., XV. or XLIV. of this Act, 
it shall be lawful for such Officer to summon the 
person to whom the letter or packet is directed, to 
attend at the Post Office by himself or agent 
within forty-eight hours after the arrival of the 
letter or packet at that Post Office, and to open 
the letter or packet in the presence of the person 
to whom the letter or packet is directed, or of that 
person’s agent, and if that person shall not so 
attend by himself or agent, then to open the letter 
or packet in the absence of that person. It shall 
also be lawful for any Officer in charge of a Post 
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GovermietU not responsible far loss. 

Section XLVI. — This is the same as Section 
XXXI. of the present Act. 


Penally for secreting, opening or making away 
with letters, tfc., by persons employed in the Post 
Office. 

Section XL VII. — Tliis is taken from Section 
XXXTTT. of the present Act, and Section 36 of the 
Ceylon Ordinance ; the exception of letters opened 
under the authority of the Post Master is founded 
on the latter part of Section 33 of the Ceylon 
Ordinance. 


Penalty for detaining mails. 

Section XLVIII. — ^This is taken from Section 
35 of the Ceylon Ordinance; the exception in favor 
of a Secretary to Government acting by order is 
provided for by Section XLIX. of the present 
Hides. We have not thought it necessary to pro- 
vide for any other public officer detaining or 
opening mails. 


fena 

Office to refuse to forward any parcel through the 
Post Office by sea to any fordgn port or to any 
place not on the Continent of India^ unless such 
parcel be accompanied by a Custom House Pass. 

XLVI.— The Govenunmit shall not be respon- 
sible for any loss or damage which may occur in 
respect of any thing entrusted to the Post Office 
for conveyance, and no person employed by the 
Government in the Post Office Department shall 
be responsible for any such loss or damage unless 
that person shall cause such loss or damage mali- 
ciously or fraudulently. 

XLVII. — ^Wlioevcr being in the employ of the 
Government in the Post Office Department, shall 
fraudulently secrete, make away with or appro- 
priate any letter or packet which may have been 
entrusted to him, or any thing contained in any 
such letter or packet, or shall mutilate or break open 
any such letter or packet, or any banghy parcel 
or box, with the intention of fraudulently appro- 
priating any thing therein contained, shall be 
punished with imprisonment with or without hard 
labour for a term not exceeding seven years, and 
shall also be liable to fine. Provided that nothing 
herein contained shall extend to the opening of a 
letter or packet returned for want of a tnic direc- 
tion, or because the person to whom the same 
shall be directed cannot be found, or refuses or 
neglects to pay the postage thereof, or to the 
opening of a letter or packet susjiected to contain 
any contraband article, or any writing in contra- 
vention of the provisions of this Act, or to the 
ojiening of a letter or packet directed to any place 
not in the territories of the East India Company 
on which the proper amount of postage shall not 
have been paid. 

XLVIII.— It shall not be lawful for any person, 
except a Secretary to Government, acting by onler 
of the Government, to detain a Post Office mes- 
senger whilst carrying the mails, or to detain any 
carriage or horse njion which the mails arc being 
carried, or on any pretence to open a packet in 
transit from one Post Office to another; and 
every person who shall bo guilty of any of the 
abovementioned offences shall be punished with a 
tine not exceeding five hundred rupees. 

m 

f 
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far ittuimig letters^ ifc., delivered by 

mietake, 

. SiCTiON XLIX.-— This is taken from 1 Vic- 
tam, Chapter 36, Clause 31 and Section 31 of the 
Cejlon Ordu^ce. 


Peiudty for neglect on the peart of persons enyploy- 
ed to carry meals. 

Section L. — ^This.is founded on Section 32 of 
the Cejlon Ordinance; a similar provision was 
recommended by the Post Master General of the 
North West Provinces but the Government of 
India considered it not expedient at that time to 
legislate separately for it. 


PetwMy for embezzlement by persons employed in 
the Post Office. 

Section LI. — ^This is the same as Section 
XXXIV. of the present Act. 


Penalty for fraudulently altering marks on letters, 
^c., by persons employed in the Post Office. 

Section LIL — This is founded on Section 
XXXV. of the present Act ; the provisions respect- 
ing stamps are taken fiwm 3 and 4 Victoria, 
Chapter XCVI., Clause XXIII. 


XLIX. — ^Every person who shall fraudulently 
retain, or wilfully secrete, or keep or detain, or 
being required to deliver up by an Olficcr of the 
Post Office, shall neglect or refuse to deliver up 
a post letter or packet which ought to have been 
delivered to any other person, or a post letter bag 
or post letter or packet which shall have been sent, 
whether the same shall have been found by the 
person secreting, keeping, or neglecting to deliver 
up the same, or by any other person, shall be 
punished on conviction before a Magistrate with 
imprisonment, with or without hard labor, for a 
term not exceeding two years, and shall also be 
liable to fine. 

L. — ^Every person employed to convey or delive/ 
any post bag or any letter or packet sent by post 
who shall be guilty while so employed of any act 
of drunkenness, carelessness or other misconduct 
whereby the safety of any such bag or letter or 
packet shall be endangered; or who shall loiter or 
make delay in the conveyance or delivery of any 
such bag or letter or packet ; or who shall not use 
proper care and diligence safely to convey any 
such bag, letter or packet shall be liable to a fine 
not exceeding fifty rupees. 

LI. — ^Whoever being in the employ of the 
Government in the Post Office Department and 
being entrusted to receive money for postage duty 
or any other public purpose, shall fraudulently 
appropriate the same, shall be punished on con- 
viction before a Magistrate, with imprisonment 
with or without hard labour, for a term not 
exceeding two years, and shall also be liable 
to fine. 

LII. — Whoever being in such employ as is des- 
cribed in Section LI. shall fraudulently put any 
wrong mark on any letter or packet, or shall iiau- 
dulently alter, remove or cause to disappear any 
mark or stamp which is on any letter or packet, 
or shall fraudulently use or place with or upon 
any letter or packet any stamp which shall have 
been removed from any other letter or cover, shall 
be punished, on conviction before a Magistrate, 
with imprisonment with or without hard labour, 
for a term not exceeding two years, and shall 
also be liable, to fine. 
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Penalty for incorrectly preparing documents, or 
secreting documents by persons employed in the Post 
Office. 

Section LIII. — ^This is the same as Section 
XXXVI. of the present Act. 


PendUy far send^ letters wUhmt charging post- 
age, by persons employed as above. 

Section LIV.— This is taken from Section 
XXXVII. of the present Act. 


Fines how to be recovered. 

Section LV. — ^This is taken from Section VIII. 
of Act XX. of 1838. 


Half the fine to he paid to the informer. 


District Dawks, 

Section LVI. — ^This seems necessary to em- 
power tlie Governor General in Council at any 
time to bring any of the District Post lines under 
the operation of the Post Office laws, without re- 
quiring a fresh Act. 


six 

LIII. — Whoever being in such employ as is 
described in Section LI. and being entrusted with 
the preparing or keeping of any document, shall 
with a fraudulent intention, prepare that docu- 
ment incorrectly, or alter that document, or secrete 
or destroy that document, shall be punished, on 
conviction before a Magistrate, with imprisimmcnt 
with or without hard labour, for a term not ex- 
ceeding two years, and shall also he liable to fine. 

LIV. — Whoever being in such employ as is de- 
scribed in Section LI. shall send by the post or 
put into any post any unstamped letter or 
padiet upon whidi postage has not been paiU or • 
chained in the manner prescribed in this Act, 
intending thereby to d^raud the Govmunent of the 
postage duty on such letter or packet, shall be pun- 
ished, on conviction before a Magistrate, with im- 
prisonment with or without hard labour for a term 
not exceeding two years, and shall also be liable 
to fine. 

LV. All fines incurred imdcr the provisions of 
this Act, shall be demanded from the parties lia- 
ble thereto, by notice in UTiting from the ^ost 
Master General, or from any Officer in charge of a 
Post Office, and if not paid upon such demand, the 
same shall, upon comiction of the offender before 
any Magistrate, be levied, together with the costs 
attending the information and conviction, by dis- 
tress and sale of the goods and chattels of the 
party or parties offending, by warrant under the 
hand of such Magistrate. And if upon the return 
of such warrant, it shall appear tliat no sufficient 
distress can be had thereon, then it shall be lawful 
for any such Magistrate, by warrant under his hand 
and seal, to cause such offender or offenders to be 
committed to prison, there to remain for the space 
of two calendar months, unless such fines and all 
rciisonablc charges attending the same, shall be 
sooner paid and satisfied. A share not exceeding 
one moiety of every fine imposed and recovered 
midcr this Act shall be awarded to the informer, ' 

LVI. — It shall be lawful for the Governor Ge- 
neral of India in Council to frame rules for the 
management of all or any Zcmindarec, Thanah, or 
other district Dawks, and to declare from time to 
time what portions of this Act shall be applicable 
to such dawks, and to persons employed in con- 
nexion therewith. 

CECIL BEADON, 

Commissioner. 
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Rules for the manageineni of the Post Office Department passed btj the Governor General of India 

in Council on 


AH existing orders passed by Government re- 
scinded. 

Section 1. — The same as in the present rules, 
with tlie exception that it has been considered 
necessary to cancel only the existing llules, (Gene- 
ral Orders and Proclamations issued by Govern- 
ment. 


Director General to be appointed. 

Sections IT. and III. arc explained in paras. 
306 to 313 of the Report, under the head of Gene- 
ral Management. 

Four Post Masters General. 


Subordinate to Director General. 


Post Offices where to be established. 


Post Masters or Deputy Post Masters to be 
appointed. 

Officers of the Post Office by whom to be ap- 
pointed. 


I. — All existing Rules, General Orders and Pro- 
clamations issued by the Govcniment, for the 
guidance of the Post Office Departments of the 
different Presideneics and Settlements of India, 
saving such as relate to dawk travelling and 
matters of aecount shall cease to have effect from 

next ; and the following Rules and 
Orders shall be substituted for the same, to be in 
force at all Post Office stations in any of the Presi- 
dencies, Settlements or Possessions of the East 
India Company, and to take effect from the above- 
mentioned date. 

II. — There shall be a Director General of the 
Post Office of India, who shall exercise his func- 
tions, in subordination to the Governor General 
of India in Council. 

III. — ^Therc shall be a Post Master General for 
each of the Presidencies of Madras and Bombay, 
and two Post Masters General for the Presidency 
of Bengal, namely, one for the North Western, 
and one for the Lower Provinces ; cjich of whom 
shall respectively exercise his functions in subor- 
dination to the Director General within such 
limits as may be determined by the said Governor 
General of India in Council. There shall be Post 
Offices at such places throughout India, and in 
the Settlements subordinate thereto as the Go- 
vernor Generid of India in Council shall from 
time to time direct, the duties of which shall be 
conducted by Post Masters or Deputy Post Mas- 
ters, who shall bo subordinate to the Post Masters 
General of their respective Presidencies. The 
Director General, the Post Masters General, and 
the Post Masters at the Presidency Towns shall 
be appointed by the Governor General of India 
in Council^ and the Post Masters, and Deputy 
Post Masters of Provincial Post Offices or Divi- 
sions shall be appointed by the Post Masters Ge- 
nercal, subject to the approval of the Director Ge- 
ueral. 
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Existing Officers to remain in Office until other* 
wise directed. 

Section IV. — ^The same as Section III, of the 
present Buies. 


Receipt of letters^ i^c,, for dispatch by land or sea. 

Section V. — ^^Fhe same as Section IV. of pre- 
sent Rules ; and in addition it provides that letters, 
&c., arc to he received at receiving houses, letter 

boxes, and by tlie district dau k. 

* » 


Receipt of letters for foreign countries vid Great 
Britain or Ireland. 

Section VI. — Section V. of the present Rules. 


Name of sender of any letter, SfC., not to be de* 
manded. 

Section VIT. — ^There is no necessity to require 
the name of the sender of any letter, paper or 
parcel, if the recovery of postage on refused letters 
be given up ; and the power to do so, contained in 
the present Rules, is, particularly in the North 


IV. — The existing Post Masters General and 

Post Masters, and all existing Officers of the Post 
Office Department shall continue in office until 
removed, or otherwise directed, and shall act in 
their respective offices with the powers conferred 
by the Act No. and by these 

Rules, in like manner, as if they had been ap- 
pointed specially under their provisions. 

V. — Letters, papers and parcels shall be receiv- 
ed at every Post OlHce for dispatch by land 
to every part of India, or to Ceylon, and by 
sea to every part of the world with which there 
is a Post Office communication ; the latter un- 
less superscribed for some particular ship shall 
be sent by the first vessel that sails direct 
to the country to which the letter is address- 
ed, and if there be no vessel so proceeding 
direct to the place addressed, the letter shall be 
forwarded by such other route as shall ajipear to 
the Post Master to afford the means of most 
speedy and secure transmission. Letters and 
papers not exceeding 13 tolalis in weight shall also 
be received at every receiving house or other place 
which the Post Master General may appoint. 
Tjetters, papers and parcels shall likewise be re- 
ceived for dis])atch by jiost as above at every 
thanah or district dawk office. 

VT. — Letters, papers or parcels required to be 
transmitted vid Great Britain or Ireland, to foreign 
countries must, unless the prepayment of postage 
from the United Kingdom to siicli countries be 
optional, be addressed to the care of an agent, or 
other person in the United Kingdom, by whom 
the foreign postage? dcraandable at the Loudon 
General or other Post Office may be paid. Such 
postage cannot be received in this country, and 
unless it be paid through an agent as above des- 
cribed, the letters are liable to be returned to 
India. 

VII. — The name of the sender of any letter, 
paper or parcel shall not be demanded in any Post 
Office, whether the postage be prepaid or not. 


g 
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AVest Provinces, in the case of iiativii letters, fre- 
quently al)usc(l. 

Letters to he received at any station for delivery 
at such station. 

Section VIII.— As in Section XI. of present 
Rules. 

LmUation as to weiyht of parcels. 

Section IX. — Is explained in para. 330 of the 
Report, under tlic head of Bangliy. 


Parcels received from seaward in excess of max- 
imum v)eighf how to he treated. 

Section X. — Is taken from Section XII. of the 
present Rules ; the former iiart being omitted as 
not necessary. 

Newspapers, not to he detained for examina- 
tion but to he forwarded marked VonhtfuU* 

Section XI. — Asia Section XITl. of the pre- 
sent Rules. 


Letters, papers and parcels to be weighed at 
Office of Dispatch. 

Section XII. taken from Section XIV. of the 
present Rules. We have restricted the obligation 
to mark the postage, to cases in which the full 
postage has not been prepaid by stamps. 


VITT. — Letters, papers or parcels shall bo re- 
ceived at anv Presidency or Provincial Post Office, 
or receiving house, for delivery at the same sta- 
tion, within the ordinarj’’ range of delivery. 

IX. Parcels exceeding GOO tolahs in weight 
may be received at the discretion of any officer in 
cliarge of a Post Office for dispatch along any line 
of road on w hich the Banghy |)arcels arc not car- 
ried by foot runners ; but no parcel exceeding 
2000 tolahs in wxdglit shall be received -at any 
Post Office for dispatch under any circumstances 
whate\er. 

X. — Parcels received by jiost from seaward, ex- 
ceeding the maximum w^eight which may be sent 
by Banghy post, shall be made over to tlic Col- 
lector of Customs, for publication in his lists of 
Unclaimed Packages. 

XI. — Newspapers, or other printed or engraved 
papers, packed in open covers, or letters certified 
to be on the Public Service, respecting any of wdiich 
there is reason to believe that the provisions of 
the Post Office Act have been infringed, shall not 
be detained for examination at the Dispatching 
Office, but shall be fonvarded marked " Doubtful.'^ 
The Post Master receiving such letters, &c. l)y the 
mail, shall then be guided by Section XLII. of 
the Post Office Act. But unless for the cause 
above specified all Post Office authorities arc 
prohibited from detaining, except under Section 
XXXI. of the Post Office Act, any letter, paper or 
packet received for delivery by post. 

XII. — All letters, newspapers or other papers 
and packets received for dispatch by post, or 
banghy post, shall be weighed at the Post Office 
of Dispatch, and shall be stamped with the office 
stamp, and marked single, double, &c., as the case 
may be ; and aU letters, &c., the full postage on 
which has not been prepaid by stamps, shall have 
the postage to which they are severally liable, 
marked on them. Service letters shall never be rc- 
weiglicd prior to delivery, nor newspapers, except 
in case of suspicion. Banghy parcels shall in all 
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She of Letters, 

Section XIII. — The Natives of India are very 
fond of rolling up their letters^ to the smallest 
possible size, they being sometimes not larger 
than a quill in circumference ; it is found very 
difficult to decypher the address in such cases, and 
neither the postage, nor the office stamp can be 
affixed; it would tilso be impossible, were the 
practice continued, to put a stamped label on them ; 
it is tlierefore necessary, to fix, what shall be the 
smallest size allowed by law. 

Examination of Post Office Records not permitted 
to the jmhlic. 

Section XIV. as in Section XVI. of the pre- 
sent rules. 


J-Jours of receipt at Presidency Post Offices, 

Section XV. taken from Section XVII. of the 
present Rules. We have allowed newspapers as well 
as letters to be received up to 6 p. m. and both 
till 7 p. M. instead of only till 6J f. m. on payment 
of a fee. The fee, we consider, should be credit- 
ed to Government. 


XXXll 

cases be re-weiglicd on delivery. The re-weighing 
of private letters shall he at tlic discretion of the 
officer in charge. 

XIII. — No letter or paper will he received in 
any Post Office^ Receiving House, or other place 
appointed for posting letters, the dimensions of 
which shall he less than three inches in length, by 
one in breadth ; and any letter or paper, smaller 
than the prescribed size, which may be dropped 
into any letter box, or otherwise deposited in any 
Post Office, will not be forwarded to its destina- 
tion, but will be transferred to the Dead Letter 
Office. 


XIV. — Persons not belonging to the depart- 
ment sliall not be admitted into the interior, nor 
permitted to examine the records of any Post 
Office, without the special permission of the Post 
Master General or Post Master, to whom applica- 
tions for information or redress, must be made 
cither in person or in writing, by the party re- 
quiring the same. 

XV. — At each Presidency Post Office, banghy 
parcels will be received every day, Sundays ex- 
cepted, for dispatch, from 10 a. m. till 5 r. h., and 
newspapers and letters every day tiU 6 p. m., after 
wliich hours respectively, they will be received till 
7 p. M., on payment of an extra half rupee each, 
which shall be credited to Government. 


At Receiving Homes. 

Section XVI. taken from Section XVIII. of 
the present Rules ; with the addition that, at Re- 
ceiving Houses, letters may be received at such 
other hours as may be determined by the Post 
Master General. This is intended to provide for 
circumstances peculiar to any Presidency town. 

At Provincial Post Offices. 

Section XVII. taken from Section XIX. of 
the present Rules. We have permitted newspapers 
as well as letters, as in the former case, to be re- 
ceived till 5 p. M. ; any fee, in like manner, to be 
credited to Government. 


XVI. — ^At Receiving Houses and places when; 
there are letter boxes, letters, papers and packets 
not exceeding 13 tolahs in weight, will be received 
daily from 1 1 a. m. to 4 p. m., and at such other 
hours as may be determined by the Post Master 
General. 


XVII. — ^At Provincial Post Offices, banghy 
parcels will be received for despatch, from 10 a. m. 
till 4 p. M., and letters and newspapers till 6 p. m., 
after which hours respectively they will be received 
till 5| p. M., on the sender paying an extra half 
rupee each, to be appropriated as provided in 
Clause XV. 
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Section XVIII. — ^As in Section XX. of the 
present Buies. 

Delivery of letters, ^c., at Presidency Post Offices. 

Section XIX.— As in Section XXI. of the 
present Buies. 


At Provincial Post Offices. 

Section XX. — As in Section XXII. of the 
present Rules. 

Immediate payment of Postage required. 
Section XXT. — As in Section XXITI. 


Complaints how to be preferred. 
Section XXII. — As in Section XXIV. 


XVIII. — ^Although all Post Offices will he open 
for receipt of letters, papers and parcels as above, 
official references shall be made to Post Office 
authorities only between the hours of 11 and 5, 
Sundays excepted. 

XIX. — ^At each Presidency Post Office there 
shall be two deliveries daily, the first delivery not 
to be later than 10 a. m. and the other at 3 f. m. 
at whiidi hours respectively the peons shall quit 
the office with the letters, &c., entrusted to them. 
All letters, papers, and parcels received from 3 
p. M. till 9 A. M. shall be sent out at the first deli* 
very; and all from 9 a. m. to 3 p. m. at the second 
delivery, and mails received after 3 f. m. shall nut 
be opened till the following morning, except in 
ease of public emergency, and of letters, papers or 
parcels received from seaward. 

XX. — ^At Provincial Offices the delivery of let- 
ters, papers and parcels, must depend upon the 
hour of the arrival of the mails at each station, 
after wliich they shall be delivered with all pos- 
sible dispatch. 

XXI. — ^Thc delivering peons arc prohibited 
from going out of their usual course to deliver 
letters, papers or parcels, and from delivering 
them, without immediate payment of the exact 
amount of postage; and they arc not bound to 
give change. Should they be subject to detention, 
they are not to deliver the letters, papers or 
parcels, but to return them in the evening to tlu; 
Post Office for future delivery. 

N. B. — Under the provisions of Section III,, 
Act XXI. of ISS,"), copper coin is not a legal 
tender in payment, of any demand, except for 
fractions of a rupee. 

XXII. — ^Wliatevcr postage is marked on a letter, 
paper or parcel, must be paid at once on delivery, 
after which any complaint of overcharge will be 
duly attended to. In all complaints of overcharge, 
or unnecessary delay in delivering letters, papers 
or parcels, the covers or envelopes, bearing the 
Post Office stamp must be presented for inspec- 
tion ; and, as all Post Office peons wear a badge, 
regularly numbered, when any complaints are 
preferred against any individual, the number of 
the badge should be specified. 
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JHtpateh o/nuttbfrm Pre$idehcy Post Offkea. 
Section XXIII. — Am in Section XXV. 

From Provincial Post Offices. 

Section XXIV. — ^This is taken from Section 
XXVI. of the present Rules. We have also pro- 
vided for a second packet being made up in Pro- 
vincial Post Offices, when the mail from the ter- 
minal station has not arrived at 6 p. m., and have 
fixed on 6 f. m. as the hour for finally closing the 
packets, for all mails to be dispatched during the 
night. 


Letters, t^c. damaged, not to be received. 

Section XXV. — As in Section XXVII. of the 
present Rules. 


Post Office not to receive valuables for dispatch. 

Section XXVI.— As in Section XXVIII. of 
the present Rules. 

Post Office not bound to give change. 

Section XXVII. — ^As in Section XXXI. of 
the present Rules. 

Registered Letters. 

Section XXVIII. — This is explained in para. 
244 of our Report, under the head of General 
Management. 


Receipts vnll not be given for letters, Sfc. 

Section XXIX. — ^This is explained in paras. 
240 to 244 of our Report, under the head of Ge- 
neral Management. 


XXni.— From each Presidenqr Post Office, 
the mailii shall be dispatched daily at 8 f. m., and 
the banghies as soon as possible. 

XXIV. — ^At Provincial Post Offices, the packets 
for all mails to be dispatched in the course of the 
night shaU be finally closed at 6 p. M. ; but for 
maUs which usually pass in the course of the day, 
the packets shall be made up half an hour before 
the expected arrival of such mails, which are in no 
case to be subjected to any detention. Notice of 
the hour at which such packet is closed shall be 
hung up outside the office both in English and in 
the language of the district, after which hour, 
letters, papers, or parcels received, shall not be 
forwarded till the following day, unless such 
mails should not arrive until after 6 f. m., in 
which case, a second packet shall be made up. 

XXV. — The Post Master at any station, or 
person in charge of the office, shall have power to 
refuse letters, papers or parecls, bearing the ap- 
pearance of having been opened and reclosed, or 
otherwise improperly dealt with, unless the writer 
or sender thereof shall attest with his full signa- 
ture that they were sent in that state. 

XXVI. — In order to protect as far as possible 
the public mails from the chance of robbery. 
Officers in charge of Post Offices shall not know- 
ingly receive money, bullion, jirecious stones, or 
jewels for dispatch either by letter or banghy post. 

XXVII. — The servants at the several Post 
Offices are not bound to give change to parties 
sending or receiving letters in any case. 

XXVIII. — Letters will be registered on pay- 
ment of a fee of 4 annas, in addition to the 
postage ; and parties imstiug such letters will be 
furnished with a receipt, bearing the address of 
the letter and the office stamp. The fee must in 
all cases be paid in money. On the delivery of a 
registered letter, a receipt for the same must be 
given to the delivery peon. 

XXIX. — Receipts will not be granted for any 
letters or papers, received at any Post Office for 
dispatch, except in the case of registered letters ; 
and will be granted for parcels only when pre- 
sented ready written, either in books or on separate 
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xxvi 

Notice to arriving vessels for disposal of packets. 

Section XXX.— The same as Sectiou XXXV. 
of the present Rules. 


Master Attendant to notifif intetided departure of 
all vessels. 

Section XXXI.— As iu Section XXXVII. of 
tlie present Rules. 

Posl Master to jmblish weekly lists. 

Post Master to ptiblish weekly notice of packets 
despatdted. 

Section XXXI I. — As in Scctiou XXXVllI. 
of the present Rules. 

Receipt of letters, 4fC. for dispatch to places in 
India by sea. 

Section XXXIII. — As in Section XXXIX. of 
the present Rules. 

Harbour letters not to be charged ship postage. 

Section XXXIV. — ^As in Section XLII. of 
the present Rules. 


Piddic dispatches to he compactly made up. 

Section XXXV. — As in Section XLIV. of the 
present Rules. 


slips of paper along with the parcels. Receipts 
80 presented will be duly stamped. 

XXX. — On the arrival of any ship or vessel off 
any British Indian port, a printed notice under the 
signature of the Post Master of the port or station, 
shall be delivered to the Commander by the first 
boat dispatched to board the vessel, according to 
the requisition of which, the Commander shall 
proceed to dispose of such packets as he may have 
on board, as directed in Section 38 of the Post 
Office Act, a copy of which Clause shall be com- 
municated to the said Commander. 

XXXI. — The Master Attendant of each Presi- 
dency port, or such other Officer as may be directed 
by Oovemment, shall furnish the Post Master 
with early intimation of the intended departure 
of all vessels to any part of the world, and the 
Post Master shall cause a list of the vessels for 
which packets are open, to be published weekly 
in the Official Gazette of his own Presidency. 

XXXII. — ^The Post Master shall also cause to 
be pulilishcd weekly in the Official Gazette of the 
Presidency a notice of the several dates up to 
which packets have been dispatched by each vessel 
carrying a mail, that may have left the port. 

XXXIII. — Letters, papers or parcels to places 
on the Coast, to ivhich means of conveyance by 
land arc provided, will be received for transmi.ssiou 
by sea, at the usual rates of ship postage, if they 
arc indorsed “ ship.” 

XXXIV. — Letters addressed to any person 
being or residing on board a ship iu any British 
Indian port, will be delivered and charged as if 
addressed to residents on shore, at such place ; in 
like manner, letters may be dispatched by such 
persons from on board ship without being chargeiP 
with ship postage, provided they be certified by 
the sender to be “ harbour letters.” 

XXXV. — ^AU public dispatches arc to be made 
up in the most compact form possible, and when- 
ever two or more letters are dispatched from any 
one office to the same individual, by the same day’s 
post, they arc to be put up under one cover, pro- 
vided they do not in the aggregate exceed 12 tolahs 
weight. 
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When Mk of math exceeds regulated weight, how 
to be disposed of. 

Section XXXVI. — ^Taken from Section XLV. 

Expresses. 

Section XXXVII. — As in Section XLVI. of 
tlie present Roles. 

Public Officers to emplog them sparingly, under a 
penalty. 

Section XXXVIII. — As in Section XLVII. 


Expresses for private persons. 

Section XXXIX. — ^As in Section XIjVIII. 

Commanding Officers may t'eceive letters for their 
own Regiments. 

Section XL. — Taken from Section L. of the 
present Rules. 


Letters addressed to public Officers on private 
affairs to be prepaid try stamps. 

Section XLI. — ^Taken from Section LIX. of 
the present Rules. 


XXXVI.— When the number of covers received 
at any Post Office shall cause the weight of the 
mail to exceed the regulated weight, the Post 
Master is authorised to keep back a portion of the 
heavier public dispatches, and imported newspapers, 
till the following day, but private letters, and 
public letters marked “dispatch," shall not be 
kept back. 

XXXVII.— Dispatches to be transmitted by 
Express must bear on the face of them the words 
“by Express," and the signature in full of the 
Officer sending them. 

XXXVIII. — As the employment of Expresses 
interferes with the celerity and regularity of the 
ordinary mails, and is attended with expense. Pub- 
lic Officers are enjoined to employ them as spar- 
ingly as possible, and any public Officer dispatch- 
ing an Express, when the exigency of the public 
sendee docs not in the opinion of the authority to 
whom he is subordinate, roipiirc it, will be held 
answerable for the expenses attending that method 
of transmission. Public Expresses from a Presi- 
dency Post Office can be ordered only through a 
Secretary to Government. 

XXXTX. — ^Expresses may be employed by pri- 
vate individuals at the discretion of the Post Mas- 
ter applied to, on a payment being made at the 
rate of 4 annas per mile in advance. 

XL. — Letters directed to Native Officers, or 
men of their Regiments or Detachments, may be 
delivered to an orderly, or any other fit person, 
who shall be deputed by the Officer Commanding 
the Regiment or Detachment to receive the same ; 
but letters on which postage may be due shall not 
be delivered to such person, unless the postage be 
first paid. 

XLI. — Letters whieh individuals address on their 
private affairs to any Government Officers must be 
sent prepaid by stamps ; and this rule is to be un- 
derstood to include letters transmitting bills of 
exchange, promissory notes, receipts. Government 
Securities, &c., to the Accountant General, Govern- 
ment Agent, or any other public Officer. When 
public Officers write letters on such subjects to 
individuals, they shall subscribe on the envelopes. 
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with their oiBcial signatures, the words “ bearing 
postage.” 


Postage <m letters on public service to be charged 
to the Department to widch Officers signing them 
belong. 

Section XLII. — Is explained in paras. 204 to 
207 of our Report, under the head of Franking. 


XLII. — ^The postage on letters and parcels sent 
on the public service, by the public Officers men- 
tioned in the subjoined lists, shall he charged to 
the Departments to which they severally belong, 
such letters must be addressed according to the 
subjoined form : — 


Tumi of address. 


Military Service. 


The Officer Commanding 
1st Regl. Lt. Cavalry, 

Cawnpore. 


John Smith, 
Adjt. Gent. 


the signature and designation of the Officer signing 
the same in token of its being on the public ser- 
vice, being written in full. 

LIST No. I. 


Parties authorised to send by post all letters, packets and parcels, bond fide on the public service 
relating to the business of their respective offices, without actual payment of postage. 

Civil. 

Her Majesty’s Principal Sccrctaiies of State. 

President and Secretaries of the Board of Control. 

Chairman and Deputy Chairman of the East India Compiiny, 

Secretary, Deputy Secretarj^, and Assistant Secretary at the India House. 

The Governor General. 

The Governors of Bengal, Madras, and Bombay. 

The Lieutenant Governor of the North-West Provinces. 

Accountant General or Deputy Accountant General. 

Accountant. 

Agents, Political, or to the Governor General. 

Civil Auditor. 

Collectors and Deputy Collectors of Customs. 

Conservator of Forests, Bombay. 

Collectors. 

„ Sub, Deputy, or Assistant, having special charge. 

Commissioners of Mysore and Scinde, their Secretary and Assistant. 

Governor of the Straits Settlements. 

Judges of the Sudder Courts, when on Circuit, or Deputation only. 

Judges, Sessions and Zillah. 
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Judges, Subordinate, and Assistant having special ohai^. 

Magistrates. 

„ Joint, Deputy, and Assistant having special charge. 

Members of Boards and Commissions, when on Circuit or Deputation only. 

Mint Masters. 

Opium Agents and Deputies. 

Post Master General. 

Post Masters. 

Private Secretary to Governor General or to Governor of any President, or to Idcntenant 
Governor of the North West Provinces. 

Begisters of Sudder Courts. 

Besidents at Foreign Courts. 

Besident Councillors in the Straits Settlements. 

Bemembrancer of Legal Affairs. 

Salt Agents. 

Secretaries to Government. 

„ Under, Deputy, and Assistant. 

„ to all Boards, Commissions and Committees appointed by Government. 

Sub-Treasurer. 

Superintendent or Chief Magistrate of Police. 

„ of the Government Lithographic Press. 

„ Stamps. 

„ Stationery. 

„ for Suppression of Thuggee, and Assistants having special charge. 

Marine. 

Commandcr-in-Chief of Her Majesty’s Naval Forces. 

„ the Indian Navy. 

Secretary to Her Majesty’s Naval Commander-in-Chief. 

„ to the Marine Board. 

Superintendent of Marine. 


EcclesiasticaIi. 

Bishops of Calcutta, Madras and Bombay. 

Military. 

Commandcr-in-Chief of the Army in India. 

„ at Madras and Bombay. 

Adjutants General, Assistants and Deputy Assistants. 

Agents for Army Clothing. 

Auditor General. 

Brigadiers. 

Commandants of Forces, or Stations. 

Commanding Officers of Corps or Detachments. 

Commissary General, and Deputy. 

Commissariat, Senior Executive Officer at the Preridency or at Out Stations, 
Commissaries of Ordnance and Deputies, being Commissioned Officers. 
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IKnctor ci ArtOlery Depdt of Instruction. 

Eng^een, Chief. . 

„ " Civil or Executive. 

„ Superintending. 

Fort or Town Major. 

General Officers on the Staff. 

Judge Advocate Generals^ and Deputies of Divisions. 

Fay Masters and Deputy Fay Masters. 

Quarter Masters General, Deputies, Assistants and Deputy Assistants. 

Secretaiy, Military, to Governor General or Governor. 

„ to Coininander<in>Chief. 

„ to all Boards, Commigsions, and Committees appointed by Government. 

Superintendent of Canals and Bridges. 

„ Family Fayments and Fensions. 

„ Gun Carriages. 

„ Gunpowder. 

„ Roads. 

„ Trigonometrical and other Surveys. 

„ Stud. 

Surveyor General, Deputy and Commissioned Assistants. 


Medical. 

Apothecary to the Company, or Medical Store Keeper. 

Inspector, and Deputy Inspector General of Her Majesty’s Hospitals. 
Superintending or Staff Surgeon. 


LIST No. II. 

Fartics authorised to send letters and official Gazettes bond fide on the public service relating to 
the business of their respective departments without actual payment of postage, but only to the autho- 
rities hereinafter named. 

Archdeacon, To the Registrar and Clergy of the Diocese. 

Chaplains at Out Stations, To Archdeacon or Registrar. 

Garrison Surgeons and Medi- 
cal Officers attached to Regi- 
ments, Stations or Depots, — To Superintending Siugeons of their several Divisions. 

Master Attendant, 

Calcutta, ——————— To Authorities at Diamond Harbour, Kedgeree, and stations 

down the river. 

Controller of Government Steam 

Vessels, - - - To the same, and to Steam Agents. 

Subordinate, Judicial, Revenue, 

Police, En^necr, and other 

Civil Officers, To the authorities with whom they may have to correspond on 

public service within their respective districts. 

Patrolling Officers of Cus- 
toms, 


To their immediate superior, or to the nearest Magistrate. 
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Hjari 

Bevenue and other Sur- 

vqrors, To Sorr^or General, Dqmty Surveyor Genenl, Cdlector of the 

Biatrict, or Paymaster of the Divinon. 

Steam Agents, To the Controller of Government Steamers, and to each otto (their 

communications being sent in covers open at each end). 

Principal Sndder Ameens 

and Sndder Ameens, — — Within their respective districts and to their immediate superior. 
Superintendent of Salt 
Chowkies, ' The same. 

Superintendent of Govern* 

ment Gazette Press, — Official Gazettes to public Officers authorised to receive the same. 
Assistants in the Telegraph 

Department, To their immediate superior. 

Vaccinators, To the same. 

Warrant and Non*Commis* 
sioned Officers of the Com- 
missariat Department in 
charge of public cattle, 
vhen absent from stations 

only, To their immediate superior or to the Quarter Master Gtoeral or 

Assistant or Deputy Assistant Quarter Master General. 

Warrant and Non-Commis- 
sioned Officers of the Ord- 
nance Department in 
charge of Stores when ab- 
sent from stations only, — To their immediate superior, or to the Secretary to the Military 

Board. 

Warrant and Non-Commis- 
.sioned Officers of the De- 
partment of Public Works, 
when detached on such 

works, To their immediate superior. 

C/'oinmanders of Govern- 
ment Steamers, and Pi- 
lots, To the Commaudcr-in-Chicf of the Indian Navy, Master Attendant 

or Secretary to the Marine Board. This privilege extends only 
to shipping reports superscribed as such, and sent either open, 
or in covers open at both ends. 

Tide Waiters, To Collector of Customs. This privilege extends only to Tide 

Waiters’ Reports superscribed as such. 

N. B. — ^Tlic privilege of sending letters by post, without actual payment of postage, extends only 
to letters on the public service, and all public Officers are prohibited from sending on service letters 
relating to the private concerns of individuals, though they may be in reply to communications 
addressed to them in their official capacity. Such letters must cither be prepaid by stamps, or sent 
bearing postage. 

All Periodical Returns and Reports, and all letters not of an important or confidential nature, are 
to be packed in covers open at each end. 

Letters on the public service not intended to be permanently retained on record are to be written 
on paper of the smallest size (not being less than a quarter of a sheet of foolscap) compatible with 
clear and legible writing. 
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AU kttm, tfC., received for dispatch to be marked 
vnth the appropriate office stamp; and with the 
amomt of postage. 

Section XLIII.“Ab in Section I. of the pre- 
sent Rules for using Post Office stamps; except 
that the nftwift stamp may be used on a -newspaper, 
or a banghy parcel as on a letter. 


AH letters, ifc,, received for delivery to he stamp- 
ed, bat the postage unless undercharged, not to be 
marked. 

Section XLIV. — As in Section II. of the pre- 
sent Stamping Rules, with the same execptioii as 
above. 


Stamp far letters, tfc., on Public Service. 

Section XLV. — ^As in Section III. of the above 
Rules, with the same exception ; and also that the 
word " Service’’ is substituted for Free” in the 
stamp. 

Stamp for aU letters, tfc., prepaid by stamped 
labels or money. 

Section XLVI. — ^The same as Section IV. of 
the Rules above alluded to, with the like exception. 

Stamp for all unpaid Utters, i^c. 

Section XLVII. — ^Tlic same as Section V. with 
the like exception. 

Obliterating Stamp. 

Section XLYIII. — Provides for the obliterat- 
ng stamp, to be used in defisdng the stamped 


XLIII. — All letters, papers and packets what- 
ever (save and except ship and steam letters re- 
ceived from seaward hereafter specially provided 
for) received at any Post Office in India for dis- 
patch- by post, whether paid, stamped, or liable to 
postage, as the case may be, are to be marked 
with the appropriate stamp, bearing the name of 
such office of dispatch; and when slide stamps, 
shewing the date of the month and year, are not 
provided, the said date must be entered in writing 
across the middle of the face of the stamp. If the 
letter or packet received for dispatch be post paid 
or bearing jiostage, the amount of postage so paid 
or due must be entered in writing on the face of 
the stain]), after the word "paid” or “bearing,” 
us the case may be. 

XLIV. — ^All letters, papers and packets what- 
ever received at any Post Office, by post, for deli- 
very at such office, are in like manner to be 
stamped with the appropriate office stamp, and 
marked with the date of the month and year; but 
the amount of postage paid or due is not to be 
entered on the stamp of delivery, unless the letter 
has been undercharged with postage at the Dis- 
patching Office. 

XLV. — ^The stamp for all sendee letters, papers 
or packets is an oval, li inch long, by I mch wide, 
bearing the name of the office, and the word 
“ Service,” and must be stamped red. 


XLVI. — ^Thc stamp for all letters, papers or 
packets on which the postage has been paid either 
in money or stamps, is an oblong, IJ inch long, 
by 1 inch wide, bearing the name of the office and 
the word " paid” and must also be stamped red. 

XLVII. — ^The stamp for all letters, papers or 
packets, on which postage has not been paid in 
advance, is an oblong, H ^ch long, by 1 inch 
wide, bearing the name of the office, and the word 
"bearing,” and must be stamped black. 

XLVIII. — ^All postage stamps on letters, papers 
or parcels must be carefully obliterated with the 
stamp furnished for that object; and the black 
composition supplied for the purpose must be used 
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label, affixed to letters, &c., posted at any office 
for dispatch. 

Post Master not himself ^ stamp on let- 

ters, ^c. 

Section XLIX. — ^Is founded on the practice of 
the English office; and has been explained in 
para. 144 of our Keport, under the head of Stamps. 

Forward letters, ^c., to be stamped and marked 
with additional postage. 

Section L. — ^As in Section VI. of the Stamping 
Rules above referred to. 

Exact weight of Banghy parcels to be marked. 

Section LI. — ^The same as the latter parts of 
Section VII. of the Rules above referred to. We 
have omitted as unnecessary the former part, 
wliich requires, when a letter exceeds in weight a 
single tolah, that its weight, double, treble, &c., 
must be entered in writing on the face of it. 

Service Letters, ifc., received from seaward, how 
lo Ite stanqied. 

Section LII. — As in Section VIIT,, except that 
“ Free ” letters have been omitted. 


Other Letters, Sfc,, how to Ite stamped. 

Sections LTII. and LIV. — As in Section IX. of 
the present Stamping Rules, an additional rule 
being added for paid covers. 


‘teset^- 

in aU cases. Letters bearing stamps which have 
been previously obliterated or defficed, must be 
treated as unpaid letters. 

XLIX. — ^No Post Master is allowed himself to 
affix a postage stamp to a letter brought unstamp- 
ed to his office. 


L. — Forward letters, papers or packets, i. e. 
those which follow a party addressed from station 
to station, are to be stamped at each office of fresh 
dispatch, and marked with the additional postage 
due on such fresh dispatch. 

LI. — On banghy parcels the exact weight must 
in all cases be entered in writing on the face 
thereof. 


LII. — All service letters, papers or packets 
received from seaward, at any Post Office are to be 
stamped with the ship letter service stamp. Tliis 
stamp is circular, 1^ inch in diameter, bearing the 
name of the office, the date of the month and year 
and the words '' Ship letter service,^' and must be 
stamped red. 

LIU. — ^AU unpaid letters, papers, or packets, 
received from seaward at any Post Office, are to 
be stamped, if not liable to British packet postage, 
with the Ship letter bearing stamp, and if so liable, 
with the steam letter bearing stamp. The former 
is a square stamp, 1^ inch in diameter, bearing the 
name of the office, the date of the month and year, 
and the words ** Ship letter bearing.” The latter 
is an octagonal stamp of similar dim enaionn^ but 
with the words "Steam letter bearing.” Both 
these stamps must be stamped black. 

LIV. — All paid letters, papers, or packets re- 
ceived from seaward at any Post Office, arc to be 
stamped, if not liable to British packet postage, 
with the ship letter pmd stamp, and if so liable, 
with the Steam letter paid stanq). The former is 

k 
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At Presidency Pont Offices, letters, ^c., to be stamp 
ed A. M. or P. M. according to time of delivery. 

Skction LV. — ^As in Section XT. of the same 
Rules. 


a square stamp, li inch in diameter, bearing tlie 
name of the office, the date of the month and year 
and tlie words ship letter paid. Tlie latter is an 
octagonal stamp of similar dimensions, but with 
the words “Steam letter paid.” Both these 
stamps must be stamped red. 

LV. — ^At Presidency Post Offices all letters, 
papers or packets, to be delivered at the morning 
delivery are to be marked with the A. M. stamj), 
and those at the afternoon delivery with the P. H. 
stamp. 


The following Sections of the old Rides have been omitted from the Draft Rules which we have prepared. 

Section VII. — Unnecessary, as the Act provides for the maimer in which ship postage is to be 
levied. 

Section X.— Postage on letters and newspapers, if subject to an uniform rate, will be charged 
without reference to distance; we have provided in the Act for proper Polymetrical Tables being pre- 
pared for banghy parcels and also for newspapers, if subject to rates of postage varying with distance. 

Section XV . — We propose to recover deficient postage from the addressee and not from the 
Post Office Clerk ; for if letters are received, as we propose, by means of letter boxes, the rule would be 
inapplicable. It is moreover productive of great delay, and is contrary to the practice of the English 
Post Office. 

Section XXX. — ^Provided for in the Act; and explained in para. 271 of our Beport, under the 
head of General Management. 

Section XXXlll. — ^Be-directed letters are provided for in the Draft Act. We have explained in 
paras. 266 to 272 of our Beport, under the head of General Management, how we propose to treat 
them. It did not seem necessary to invite parties to throw the trouble of re-directing their letters on 
the Post Office ; more particularly as the practice of doing so is represented to give rise to delay, in 
disposing of the business of the department. 

Section XXXIV. — ^This has been provided for in Section XXIV. of the Draft Act, and is there- 
fore unnecessary. 

Section XXXVI. — ^Tliere seemed no occasion to provide for this by a special rule. 

Section XL. — ^As we propose to do away with the present system of giving receipts except in the 
case of registered letters, this Section is unnecessary. 

Section XLI. — Under the rules we have proposed, such letters will be sent for disposal to the 
Dead Letter Office. 

Section XLIII. — ^As we propose doing away with the privilege at present given to imported 
newspapers, this Section is unnecessary. 

Section XLIX. — ^This has been transferred as far as considered necessary to the draft PostOffice Act. 

Sections LI., Lll., LIU., LIV. and LV. — ^As we propose to do away with privileges given to 
solffiers’, sepoys’ and sailors’ letters at present, these Sections are unnecessary, as has been e.xplained 
in paras. 179 to 191 of our Report, under the head of Franking. 

Section LVI. — ^This is not necessary as has been explained in para. 203 of our Beport, under the 
head of Franking. 

Sections LVII. and LVlIl. — Franking being abolished these are not required. 

Section LX. — ^We propose giving to the Superintendents of the Government Pruitiiig Presses 
the power of sending Official Gazettes to parties authorised by Government to receive them, without 
actual payment of postage ; this Section is therefore not required. 

Sections LXI. and LXXIl. — ^Franking being abolished these are not required. 

CECIL BEADON, 
Commissioner. 
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General Management of ilie Post Office in the Bengal Presidency. 


The Post Master General of the Lower Provinces, in addition to the controlling functions 
^ I which devolve upon him as the head of the department, undertakes also the 
ihFLow^^winctM. ^ dircct management of the Calcutta General Post Office. A portion of the 
Post Master General^s duties, properly so called, are made over to the 
Deputy Post MttsUr Gc- Deputy Post Master General, who also performs some part of the duties of 
the Calcutta General Post Office. 


2. Mr. Tayler states — There arc certain duties specially made over to the Deputy Post 

. ** Master General by an order No. 2 , dated 26th January 1817. The rest 

1 heir duties. are discharged by me. Generally speaking, the Deputy Post Master 

Sec Enclosure A. General corresponds with the Mofiissil Post Masters and the public, in 

matters not involving a general question of principle ; and on all matters 
connected with the DA,wk Bearer Department. He also has the control, under me, of the Establish- 
ment of the General Post Office. Letters addressed to me on subjects of which the Deputy Post 
“ Master General is competent to dispose, I generally make over to him for disposal, but occasion- 
“ ally answer them myself. The Deputy Post Master General does not transact any business, but 

that which luis been specially assigned to him. By a subsequent order No. 

Soe nc osuro . (f dated the 23rd August 18 17, the Deputy Post Master General is autho- 
rised to open all Service letters addressed to me, and to make over to the Register, to be laid before 
me, such of them as he does not consider himself competent to dispose of. Whenever any new 
“ special duty is made over to the Deputy Post Master General, an order to that effect is entered 
ill my order book. The letters intended for me arc doeketted by the Register, and submitted 
“ daily for iny orders. I pass my orders upon them, and they arc returned to the Office. Drafts 
arc then prepared, and submitted for my approval. On all important matters, requiring more than 
an ordinary or usual reply, I draft my own letters. All other drafts are prepared by the Register, 
in conformity w'ith distinct orders written by myself on the back of the letter to be answered, ISvery 
day on coming to Office I receive from the Superintendent, Mr. Botcllho, a report of the time 
" of the Jirrival of the principal mails, and of any thing of importance that may have occurred 
since the previous day; and I pass such orders upon the Superintendent's report as I think 
“ necessary. After this I dispose of the correspondence of the previous day^s second delivery, and of 
that of tiie current day^s first delivery, in the manner above stated. Every Monday the Superin- 
tendeiit lays before me a time book of all the lines of road prepared from the daily Telegraphs, 
“ upon which I pass orders in like manner, llic details of my correspondence may be seen by a 
reference to the books in the Office. All letters written arc copied in a book, and all letters 
received are entered in a diary, and, wdicn disposed of, they arc filed according to their date, and 
“ bound up.” 

3. On being asked what control he exercised over the Deputy Post Master GcncraPs proceed- 
ings, Mr. Tayler replied : 

" I occasionally inspect his correspondence which is recorded in the Office, and when parties 
appeal against his orders I investigate their complaints myself. As the Deputy Post Master 
(IcncraVs Office is a branch of, or rather, in fact, the same as my own, there is no necessity for 
requiring from him any periodical reports, or statements, of the manner in which his specific 
duties arc performed, and it would for many reasons be inconvenient and unadvisablc to do so. The 
whole of his correspondence is always open to my inspection, and mine to his; and nothing can 
occm’ in the Office of any consequence without my knowing it. The mode in which I exercise 
control over his proceedings, chiefly in the management of the Office, and the local duties of 
Calcutta, is shewn by the entries in my order book, such for instance as 

Sec Enclosure A. „ 75 ^ dated the 14th April l»t 8 . No. 114, dated the 8 th September 

“ 1849, and No. Ill, dated the 18th Auppist 1849. When the Deputy Post Master General has any 
“ doubt as to the mode in which he ought to dispose of matters witliin his cognizance, he submits 
“ them with an oflicial memorandum for my disposal. We also hold fretpient verbal communicii- 
“ tious. Ill order to maintaiu the authority of the Deputy Post Master General in the Ottice, 1 
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“ have generally made it a rule, on the occurrence of a vacancy, to desire liini to make arrangements 
“ for filling it up, sulyect always to my sanction and approval/' 

4. On being asked if tlicre was any separation between the Office of Post Master (Jencral and 
that of Post Mas^T of Calcutta, Mr. Taylcr replied : 


No, there is no such distinction. I am Post Master of Calcutta in my capacity of Post 
Master Ceneral, and tlie Deputy Post Master General is also Deputy Post Master of Calcutta. 
There is no separate office, eitlier of correspondence, or records. The Deputy Post Master 
(jcnerars duties embrae(i the details of the Calcutta Post Office, but arc not by any means con- 
fined to that. The details of the Calcutta Post Office arc specially made over to him under 
instructions from the (jovernmeiit, but subject to my control. So far from there being any sepa- 
ration of tlie (^dcutta from tlie General Post Office, T frequently take up individual cases connected 
with Calcutta and disiiose of them myself; and v.vercmi an active interference in the details of the 
such as I should not do if the (kdadta Office mere a separate one from mine." 

‘‘ The entire superintendcticc and control of the transit throughout the country is my especial 
“ province ; and all the duties arising out of it are performed entirely by me. All contracits for the 
“ conveyance of the mails and banghics, all modifications of establishments, all alterations of 
‘‘ routes, opening of new lines, the establishment of New Post Offices, require my consideration and 
approval before they can take effect, or be submitted for the sanction of Government. 1 also rc- 
ccivc from the Post Masters reports on the state of the rosids and ferries, and on all other matters 
ill any way affecting the transit of the dawks. The removal and appointment of Post Masters rest 
with mo subject to the sanction of Government, and T confirm the nomination of Dsiwk Moonshces 
“ submitted by the Post Masters, abstaining as much as possible from interfering with the arrange- 
“ ments of the local authorities in this respect. There is a great variety of business arising out of 
“ my relations with the District Post Masters, the Government and the public, which I have to dis- 
“ charge, Imt which I need not enumerate. The Daily Cash Accounts of the General Post Olfic^e are 
submitted at the close of every day for my examination and signature. Payments arc made on the 
warrants both of the Doinity Post Master General and myself, but I compare all the vouchers with 
the entries in the (!!ash Account before signing it.'* 

5. Mr. Bennett, the Deputy Post Master General, makes the following statement: 
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The duties made over to me as Deputy Post Master General are detailed in tho Post Mnster 
S(*e Knclosure A Gcncrars Order, No. 2, dati'd 2Gth January 1817, and in tluj subsefpuMit 

orders referred to by Mr. Taylcr. I receive and open all Icttc^rs sent by 
dawk to the General Post Office, and all that are brought to me from persons in Calcutta. Letters 
by dawk addressed to me arc entered in my register of letters n^eeived and those addressed lo the 
Post Master General are entered in his Register. If any of the letters addressed to me appear to 
me to h(^ on subjects which I have not authority to dispose of, I transfer them to the Post Master 
General by an order in my Register book. In like manner the Post Master General transfers to 
me sucli of the letters entered in his Register book as he wishes me to dispose of. lie does not 
always send me letters connected with the duties sj)ceially made over to me, but occasionally dis- 
poses of them himself. There is a separate Register book of letters received from Public Olfiees 
in Calcutta, all of which arc disposed of by the Post Master Gcnicral. A large number of letters 
are addressed daily to the Office by private parties, sometimes to the Post Master General, and 
sometimes to me. Iliesc are entered in a scpjirate book and are disposed of either by the Post 
Master General, or by me. There are also numerous written applications sent daily on ti’ifling 
matters, which 1. dispose of summarily without reference to the Post Master General, and without 
keeping any record of them.'’ 


G. On being asked if he considered himself as primarily responsible for the management of the 
details of the (Calcutta Post Office, he replied : 


‘^No, I do not. Wlien I was first appointed Deputy Post Master General, I was under the im- 
pression that 1 was to have independent charge of the Calcutta Post Office as Post Master of Cal- 
cutta, and I continued to act under that impression for several months; but in September 1847, 1 
learned that I was not understood to have a separate capacity as Post Miustcr of Cidcutta, but that 
1 was the Post Master General's Assistant in that as in all other departments of the General Post 
Office, 1 derived my first impression of my duties from the terms in which my letter of appoiut- 

See Fiiclosuri? A ** mcnt from Government was framed. It was there stated that in consc(|uence 
4 L osurt . appointment, the Post Master General would be able to relieve himself 

of details and devote his uttention to the general management of the Department, 
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" Every thing connected Avith the working of the Office, such as the arrival and dispatcli of the 
mails and banghics, the attendance of the different Officers, tlic receipt and delivery of letters, &c. 
“ I primarily take cognizance of, and dispose of ; but all matters of importance I refer to the Post 
Master General. With the Accountant and Treasurer's Departments I have nothing to do. All 
" matters connected Avith the delivery of letters in Calcutta, the Postage accounts of the peons, and 
the accounts of the agency houses, arc cxclusiA'cly looked after by me, subject to a reference, if 
necessary, to the Post Master General. The DaAvk Bearer Department is also under me, and all 
^^jiapcrs connected Avith that Department go out under my signature. I also receive numerous 
letters from the Post Masters in the Mofussil, and from private indiAuduals, on all kinds of 
miscellaneous subjects, which, unless they involve some general question of importance, I dispose 
of without reference to the Post Master General. Enquiries into cases of robbery of the mail 
" have been for the most part cntnistcd to me. The superintendence of the disposal of dead 
letters has also been specially assigned to mc.^^ 

7. When the Post Master (lencral proceeds into the interior on duty, the Deputy Post Master 
General assumes charge of the (Calcutta Post Office, and also continues to perform a portion of 
the Post Master General’s duties at the Presidency. 


8. Subordinate to the Post Master General and Deputy Post Master General is a Superintend 
. dent, Avhose attention is also divided betAveeii the general business of the 

upcrintui enl. department, and the details of the Calcutta Post Office, llis duties arc 

defined in the following extract from a book prepared some time ago for the use of the Post Master 
General, and other duties liaAX since been made over to him. 


^^The Superintendent receives orders for posting daAvks, revises instructions sent to Post 
Masters on the road where bearers are required, examines and countersigns bills of dawk con- 
tractors and other charges of a contingent nature, checks the rate of travelling of mail as per 
‘transit Tck'graphs, superintends the working of all the departments as far as is practicable, 
assists ill the disposal of Ex])ort and Import Steamer mails, furnishes ri^ports and enquiries on va- 
rious subjects connected Avith cuiTcnt duties of the Post ]\Iaster General and Deputy Post Master 
General, assists them in drafting letters, and besides looking after various details of the office, has 
charge of the stationery and keeps the account of expenditure.” 

9. The Post Master General of the North West Provinces is engaged exclusively in the general 
/\ist MfishT (General superintendence of the department, and has no duties in immediate con- 
AV)/i/* Went Pruvihixs, ncxioii Avith any Post Office. 


(\ilvuiia General Post 10. Tlic busiiicss of tlic Calcutta General Post Office is divided 

Offire. How anamjv(L into the folloAvitig departments : 


1 . — Correspondence. 

2. — Account. 

3. — Cash. 

1. — Inland Letter Mail Receipt. 
5. — Inland Ijcttcr Mail Dispatch. 
(5. — Ship and Steam. 


7. — Dead Letter. 

8. — Banghy. 

9. — DaAvk Bearer. 

10. — Time Cheek. 

11. — Record. 


11. The duties of this department are conducted by a Register and nine Clerks who attend 

^ office every day at 10 a. m., and are engaged until 4 p. m., on the usual 

Correspom cm c cpartmenL coiincctcd with tlic correspondence of the Post Master and Deputy Post 

Master General. Four of the junior Clerks in this department arc employed from 4 p. m. until 
8 p. M., as Examiners and Dispatchers in the Letter Mail Despatch Department. It docs not appear 
necessary to enter more particularly into the details of this department. 

12. The duties of this department arc conducted by an Accountant and seven Clerks who attend 

office at 10 A. M., and six of whom arc employed from 5 p. m. as Examiners 
Account Department. Dispatchers in the Letter Mail Despatch Department. Tlic business of 

the Accountant is to examine and check the accounts of the office and to draft some of the letters 
connected Avith them. lie has to see that all receipts arc duly brought to credit, and that the 
entries in the Cash-keeper’s books correspond with the statements of postage furnished to him from 
other departments of the office. The General Post Office has nothing to do with the accounts of the 
Mofussil offices, beyond the audit of contingent bills and the preparation of a register of receipts and 
disbiusemcnts from memorandums furnished by local Post Masters. 
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13. 'flic receipts IVoiii postage on letters, newspapers and parcels posted at tlie (leneral Post 

Odiec arc accounted for daily liy the receivers and coinparcsl with the lists 
Poxtaye OH paul letters, ^r. letters, &c., disjiatched, which arc furnished daily to the OHiee 

Accountant from tlie Inland, Ship and Banghy Departments. The receipts are then entered in a 
Cheek book which shows all the actual receipts of the otticc under diflerent heads, and Avhich, after 
being attested by the Ollicc Accountant and Treasurer, is signed daily by the Post Master (leneral 
or his Dcfiuty. 

14. All postage collected in the Inland Department on lettei’s, &c. dispatched, is entered in the 
Check book under the heads of Postage on country letters and newspapers, M'ithout distinction of inland, 
ship and steam postage, though all ship and steam letters, &c., sent vid Bombay, are posted in this 
department. 

15. In like manner all ])Ostagc collected in the Ship and Steam Department is entered in the 
Cheek book under the general hcswl of Ship Postage without distinction, though it includes steam 
postage on packets sent by the Peninsular and Oriental Company’s steamers, as well as inland post- 
age on steam letters sent by the after packet to Kedgeree, and on ship letters sent vid any port in 
India except Bombay. 

10. The postage collected on paid banghy parcels posted at the General Post Oflicc is entered 
in the Cheek book under the head of “ Banghy,” and all express postage (except the jiostagc on letters 
sent by the overland express vid Bombay, which is included in the postage on country letters) under 
that of “ lixpross.” 

17. Tlie postage due on unpaid letters received at the General Post Glficc is entered in lists 

which are prepared daily in the Inland, Ship and Steam, and Banghy Depart- 
ments, and transferred by the Ollice Accountant to an Abstract Book of Hear- 
ing Postage. Por the whole amount of this the delivery peons arc held 
accountable. The amount realised by the peons is entered daily in the Cheek book, and in the Daily 
Ciush book kept by the treasurer, under the heads of “Country and Foreign letters,” and of “ Banghy;” 
but without distinction of ship, inland and steam ))ostagc. 

18. At the end of every month the Oflicc Accountant is furnished by the Ship and Steam Deiiart- 

raent with a memorandum showing the amount of steam postage; rvalisvd on 
norta^r**^***"”"* dispatched from the General Post Oflicc, and due on unpaid letters 

received at the General Post Office, distinguisliing between those intended for 
delivery in Calcutta and those forwarded to other stations, 'flic memorandum also distinguishes the 
diflerent kinds of steam letters, according to their destination or the place from whence they came, 
and whether the steam postage on them is payable direct to Her Majesty’s Government or tlirough 
the Bombay Post Oflicc. 

19. In making up the Monthly Ciush Account of the Genend Post Oflicc, the Office Accountant 

deducts the aggregate amount of steam postage realised on paid letters 
in/Sm dispatched, from the aggregate amount of postage received during the month 

on inland letters dispatched, and enters it under the appropriate heads of 
“ Steam Postage payable to Her Majesty’s Government” and “ Bombay imd Mailras Presidencies.” 
The remainder appears in the Cash Account under the head of Postage on Inland Letters ; and the 
whole of the postage realised in the Ship and Steam Department on paid letters dispatched during 
the month is entered in the Monthly Cash Account under the head of Ship Postage. 

20. Thus, though the aggregate amount of postage credited in the Monthly Cash Account as 
received on paid letters sent from the General Post Office is correct, yet the details arc manifestly 
erroneous, because, though the greater portion of the steam postage is received in the Ship and 
Steam Department, the whole is deducted from the actual receipts of the Inland Department ; and 
hence a much larger amount is credited in the accounts as ship postage, and a much smaller amount 
as inland postage than is realised severally from those two sources. Moreover the inland postage 
includes all ship postage on ship letters sent and received vid Bombay, and the ship postage includes 
inland postage on all ship letters sent and received vid any other port in India. 

21. In regard to bearing postage the case is the same, with this further anomaly that the 
amount entered under each head in the Monthly Cash Account is not the amount actually realised 
but the amount due ; the difference, or uncollected portion of the bearing postage, being held in 
inefficient balance without reference to whether it is due on steam, ship, or inland letters, or on 
banghy parcels. But as the postage on banghy parcels, and the steam postage is much less in 
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amount than the inland postage on letters, it is always assumed, though incorrectly, that the former 
has been all collected and that the balance outstanding is on account of inland postage only. State- 
ments of bearing postage due on letters received each day in the Inland and Ship Departments of the 
General Post Office are furnished daily to the Office Accountant and entered by him in the Abstract 
of Daily Postage. The delivery peons have to account in the gross for the aggregate of these sums. 
The peons keep no separate account of banghy, inland, ship and steam postage, so that it is impos- 
sible to say, without detailed examination each day of the letters remaining in their hands, how much 
of these collections should be credited under one head, and how much imder another, or of what 
description of postage the outstanding balance consists. In the Daily Cash Account kept by the 
Treasurer, and in the Check book, the actual realisations only are credited. The difference is ex- 
plained in a memorandum at the foot of the Monthly Cash Account which is furnished to the Accoun- 
tant to the Government of Bengal. 

22. The letters taken at the receiving houses in Calcutta are sent daily to the General Post 

Office with a list showing the number of paid, unpaid and service, and the 
lalwiauL^ceiviMHowel realised on paid letters. The amount is entered in the Check book, 

and the money paid into the Treasurj'. 

23. There is no rea.son to believe that any portion of the postage received at the General Post 

Office on paid letters dispatched is not accounted for. It is possible that a 
receiver might coiitrive either to suppress a paid letter, or to stamp it as 
unpaid for the puri) 08 e of retaining the po.stage, but as the receivers are in 
a room where many other officers of the department also sit, and can be seen by the parties who 
come to the window to post their letters, it would be difficult and hazardous to do so. No receiver 
has ever been suspected of such conduct, nor is it surmised that any paid letter posted at the Gene- 
ral Post Office has ever been suppressed or charged with bearing postage. This, however, is not the 
case with the town receivers who sit alone in the receiving houses or huts during the whole time 
they arc open, and have nothing to deter them from such pmctices, but their own sense of honesty 
and the fear that those to whom receipts have been given may discover the loss or mischarge of 
their letters, and complain. 

24. It is scarcely possible that any part of the postage due on unpaid letters received at the 
General Post Office can fail to be accounted for, because an account of what is due on the letters of 
each day is taken by an officer called the Bearing Moonshee at the time that the packets are opened, 
ami the aggregate of the postage due on the letters entrusted to each delivery peon is compared 
with the Moonshee’s account and must agree with it before any of the peons are permitted to Ic^ve 
the office. 


25. In this Department there are a Treasurer, two Clerks and a Podor. Tlieir business is to 
- . _ receive all money paid into the General Post Office, and to make disburse- 

as eparmen ments Under the warrant of the Post Master General or his Deputy. 
A Daily Cash Account is prepared by the Treasurer, which, after being verified in the Department of 
Account is signed by the Post Master General. The IVeasurcr gives security to the amount of 
rupees 30,000 and is responsible to the Post Master General for his subordinates, and for all the 
receivers both at the General Post Office and at the to^vn receiving houses. 


26. In this department there are employed a manager and fifteen clerks, all of whom assist 
M -in • ™ evening at the time of dispatching the mails. The mode in which 

JJelP'mmt ’^Method o/btt- business of the Department was conducted preWous to the abolition of 
*mm. the system of detailed registry has already been described in my letter to 

the Ojovemment of Bengal, No. 258, dated the 9tli October 1850, paragraphs 
23 to 28. It has since been somewhat modified. After the mail packets have been opened, the for- 
ward letters separated, and the paid and service letters stamped by the office peon, each chellan with 
its contents is placed on the registering tabic. A checkman then weighs the bearing letters to see 
that they are sufficiently charged, writes the name of the dispatching office in Bengali on the back 
of each letter, and makes the whole over to the Registering Clerk. Tlie Registering Clerk then com- 
pares the contents of each packet with the chcllan, and enters them in an abstract register showing 
the name of the dispatching office, the number and weight of the letters, and the postage on unpaid 
letters received fr'om each office. Tlie paid and service letters are then sent to the deliver}’ table 
and the unpaid letters made over to the “ Bearing Moonshee.” Tlie Bearing Moonshee takes an 
account of the number of letters from each place, (classing them under single, double, fifcc.,) and of 
the postage due upon them ; and after comparing the amount with the entry in the register, makes 
them over to another checkman by whom they are stamped with the office and a. m. or r. m. stamp, 
and sent to the delivery table. Letters which have been specially registered on payment of a fee 
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an pat aside in the first instance by the mail opener^ entered in a separate book, and made over to 
the peons for delivery, after all the other letters have been distributed. 

27 , At the delivery table a daily book is kejit by the Delivery Clerk in which is entered the 
Ham* of each station and the number of paid, unpaid and service letters sent from thence, delivered 
to e ach jummawallah peon. The nine jummawallah peons of the day, and the rest of the 48 peons, 
keep detailed lists of the letters made over to them in the manner formerly described. All lettera 
delivered from the General Post Office must pass through the peon’s hands and appear in their 
books. Delivery of letters direct from the Post Office is prolubited. The process of preparing the 
wmila for the morning delivery occupies from 4 a. m. to 10 a. m. 

28. The strength of the Delivery Department of the General Post Office consists of four Inspec- 

tors and 48 peons. Tlie peons wear badges numbered from 1 to 48, and are 
jjehvery Department |)y they, numbers. Tlie authorised pay of the head Inspector is 

rupees 27 a month, and of the others rupees 22 each, but by an arrangement sanctioned by the Post 
Master General, the head Inspector draws an additional monthly sum of rupees 20 (authorised by 
Government for the entertainment of two Coachmen to drive the accelerators) and the other three 
receive rupees 24, 23 and 21 a month, respectively, two rupees being deducted from the salaries of 
two delivering peons to make up the difference. Forty-six of the peons receive wages at the rate of 
rupees 8 a month, and the remaining two rupees 6-6-4 each. They all deposit in the hands of the 
Post Master General, by way of security, sums of money vjuying from rupees 50 to rupees 200. None 
of the peons can read English, though some, from long practice, can dccypher English addresses. 
For the purposes of delivery, Calcutta and its emdrons arc separated into nine local divisions, but 
the limits of these divisions arc for the most part imperfectly defined and known only to the peons 
themselves. There is no Map iu the General Post Office from which the limits of each division can 
be ascertained, and a list of streets comprised in each beat, which at the desire of the Commissioner 
was prepared by the Inspectors, is very imperfect, and scarcely intelligible. The Deputy Post Master 
General states ; — “ The peons of a particular division take the whole of the letters for that division 
" and distribute them among themselves iu the way they find most convenient.” And the head 
Inspector confirms this statement. 

29. The following, however, is an approximate sketch of the boundaries 
Danetaneo/dcUvenj. of each division. 


Sco Enclosure B. First Division. 

* 

North . — A line drawn from Police Ghfit along the centre of TIarc Street and the South side 
of Tank Square to Old Court House Street. 

South . — A line drawn from Chandpal Ghat along Esjdanadc Row to the comer of Government 
Place East side. 

East. — A. line drawn along Goveraraent Place East side and the centre of Old Court House 
Street, from Esplanade Row to Tank Squai'c. 

West . — The Strand from Police Ghat to Chandpal Ghat. 

Second Division. 

North . — ^A line drawn from Rajah Devy Singh’s Ghat Eiustw'ard to the Armenian Church, thence 
along the centre of Old China Razar Street to the corner of Radha Riizar Street, and thence East- 
ward along Doomtollah Lane to the Chitporc Road. 

Sovih . — ^The Northern boundary of the first division. 

East . — A line drawn along the centre of the Chitpore road from the corner of Doomtollah Lane 
to the South West comer of Tiretta Bazar, thence Eastward to Chattawallah Gully and Southward 
through Cliattawallah Gully to Bow Bazar, thence Westward through Bow Bazar and along the 
East side of Tank Square to MangocLauc. 

West . — ^The Strand from Jackson’s Ghat to Riijah Devy Singh’s Ghat. 
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This division has no strictly defined local limits. The peons deliver Nagree letters, tliat is, 
letters addressed in the Hindee and Maluptmee characters, to the Native Merchants of the Burrs 
Bazar and its vidniiy, within the local limits of the 4th and 6th divisions. 

Fourth Dimion. 

North . — ^The Suburbs of Cossipore, Barranagore, Ooterpara and Beerpara. 

SotUh . — ^The northern boundary of the 2nd division from Rajah Devy SingVs Ohat to the 
comer of Moorghyhutta Street, thence in a straight line along Moorghyhutta Street, Colootollah, 
and Mirzapore Street to the comer of Amherst Street, thence along Amherst Street northwai^s, 
and Currie’s Church Lane, to Muchooa Bazar road, and thence along Muchooa Bazar road and Rajah 
Ramlochun’s road to the Salt Water Lake. 

Eaat . — ^The Suburbs of Narcooldanga, Eunkergacha, Bagmarcc, Golah Ghat, and Beerpara. . 

fViest. — ^The river from Deiry Singh’s Ghat to- Burrom^re. 

Fyih Division. 

The whole of the Suburbs on the right bank of the river from Ghoosery on the north to the 
Botanical Gardens. 


Sixth Division. 

North . — ^Tlte southern boundary of the 4th division, from the point where Mnehooa Bazar 
Street leaves Old China Bazar Street, to the Sidt Water Lake. 

South. — A line drawn idong Esplana<lc Row from the corner of Government Place, thence along 
Chowringhee Road to the corner of Jaun Bazar Street, thence along the centre of Jaun Bazar Street 
to the Circuhir Road, and thence in a South Westerly direction so as to include the Suburbs of Jau- 
nugger, Serampore and Tupsya. 

East . — ^The Salt Water Lake from Tupsya to Narcooldanga. 

PFest . — ^Tlic eastern bonndary of the Ist and 2ud divisions from the corner of Government 
Place to Moorghyhutta Street. 


Seventh Division. 

North and PFest . — ^The southern boundaiy of the 6th division, from the comer of Jaun Bazar 
Street and Chowringhee Road to a point between the Suburbs of Serampore and Goberdangah. 

South . — A line drawn along the centre of Theatre Street from the comer of Chowringhee Road, 
and continued to the point above mentioned. 

East . — Chowringhee Road from Jaun Bazar Street to Theatre Street. 

Eiff/Uh Division 

Comprises Fort William and Cooly Bazar, Garden Reach, and Kidderpore. 

Nmth Division. 


North.— Tlie southern boundary of the 6tli and 7th divisions from Tupsya to the comer of 
Chowringhee Road, and thence by a line passing northward of the Great Jail to Allipore Bridge. 

It includes the Suburbs of Jeerat, Allipore, Bhowanipore, Ballygunge and Goberdangah. 


Sec Enclosure B. 


A map, on which these divisions arc roughly marked by red lines, ac- 
companies. 
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80. The n«wAT<»il statement shovs the number of peona employed in each diviaioi^ the num- 
ber of letters and parcels given for delivery to the peons of each division in 
^ Uttar*, tr*. QQg month, the average number to be delivered during the iDonth by each 

peon, and the daily average number of inland packets to be delivered daily 
by each peon. A daily average in the case of Ship and Steam letters would be useless, as the 
lai^st portion is delivered during two days of the month, that is on the arrival of the Steamer 
and the overland mail via Bombay. No record is kept of the free and paid Steamer letters delivered 
in each division. The total number, therefore, of such letters has been taken and distributed over 
the several divisions in the same proportions as the unpaid letters. 

Statement showing the number of Inland, Ship and Steam Letters, Newspapers and Ptnreels delivered 
in CalciUta and its enmrons by the Peons of each division, during the month of April 1850. 


Division. 

No. of peons. 

Inland. 

Snir AND Steam. 

Free and Paid. 

Bearing. 

Total. 

Monthly ave- 
rage of each 
peon. 

Daily ave- 
rage of each 
peon. 

Free and 
Paid. 

Bearing. 

Total. 

Aloothly ave- 
rage of each 
peon. 


Parcels. 

Letters. 

Parcels. 

Ist, 

6 

10,220 

210 

2,973 

68 

19,407 

3,241 

108 

2,440 

2,313 

WM 

702 

2nd, 

5 

6,322 

82 

2,74.5 

49 

9,108 

1.839 

G1 

3,326 

3,170 

HsM 

1,290 

3rd, 

4 

3,343 

43 

4,954 

71 

8,411 

2,103 

70 

794 

755 


387 

4th, 

G 

6,833 

73 

7,472 

48 

13,446 

2,241 

76 

134 

128 

WtM 

44 

fith. 

3 

1,076 

13 

607 

0 

1,506 

532 

18 

78 

74 

162 

61 

6th, 

G 

6,(m 

100 

3,249 

69 

9,053 

1,509 

50 

1 1,727 

1,647 

3,374 

662 

7th, 

8 

4,37G 

67 

2,610 

20 

6,973 

871 

20 

' 602 

676 

1,178 

147 

8th, 

4 

3,i>57 

14 

1,036 

13 

6,020 

1,265 

42 

357 

330 

690 

176 

9th, 

6 

4,309 

192 

3,014 

14 

7,689 

1,204 

42 

194 

184 

378 

63 

Total,... 

48 

61,157 

794 

28,4G0 

342 

80,763 

1,682 

50 

9,662 

0,186 

18,838 

302 


81. Of these divisions it may be said, generally, that the first, second and third comprise the 
. commercial and officud ponrtion of the city, the fourth comprises that part 
and^Emo^n JMvmoiuT" which is almost exclusively inhabited by Natives, the fifth, sixth and 

ninth have a considerable number of European inhabitants, and the seventh 
and eighth are chiefly inhabited by Europeans. 


32. On comparing the delivery of Tnlaiid letters in the 4th and 7th divisions, it will 
be seen that while in the former, which is almost entirely occupied by Natives and extends 
over an area of more than twelve square miles, six peons aix! employed to deliver 5926 free and 
paid, and 7520 unpaid letters, (being a daily average of 75 to each peon,) in the latter, which 
is almost entirely occupied by Europeans, and extends over little more than one square mile, 
eight peons are employed to deliver 4443 paid and free, and 2530 unpaid 
letters (being a daily average of 29 to each peon*). It is true that in the 
7th division each peon has also to deliver an average of 147 ship and steam 
letters dmiug the month, while in the 4th division the monthly average of 
such letters delivered by each peon is only 44; hut this difference does not 
make up for the wide contrast observable in the daily delivery of inland 
letters. Moreover the peons of the 7th division are carried to their beats in an accelerator carriage 
hut this accommodation has not been extended to the native town. 


ery < 
aid ti 


paid letter is said to occupy 
about ten-fold the time in 
which a paid or free letter 
ia delivered. 


33. The four European Inspectors are employed professedly to control the delivery peons and 

to see that letters arc punctually 
delivered,* but it does not appear 
that they perform this duty, two of 
them being always engaged at the 
General Post Office in examining 
the pcons^ bags, and making enqui- 
ries into complaints against them of 
mistakes or delay in delivery, and 
the other two employed to drive the accelerators. The Inspectors are expected to go about and see 
that the peons are on their beats, and indeed there is an order that they should do so ; but this 
essential port of their duty appears to be altogether left undone. On this subject Mr. BoteUho, the 
Superintendent of the General Post Office, states as follows: — 


hspectora, 

* An Inspector was first appointed with a view of ensuring greater promptness 
and security in the delivery of letters among the tradesmen tiiid merchants. — 
“Government order, No. 1083, dated 29th April 1846. And the number was 
afterwards increased to 6, to remedy the great obstacle to an efficient delivery, 
viz., the difficulty of checking the peons while on their circuit.” — Post Mas- 
ter General’s letter to Government, No. 28, dated 18th June 1846. 
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IX 


751. “ To vhat inspection arc the peons subject? 

" There are 4 Inspectors, but their inspection is merely nominal. Tiro of them drive the acce- 
“ lerators, one to Kidderpore Bridge, and the other as for as Theatre Street. They leave the office 
“ at 10 A. M., every day, and return by 1-80 p. m. The other two Inspectors remain at the office, 
'' looking after the peon's collections, and making any enquiries into complaints made against the 
" peons. These enquiries are very frequent. Not a day passes that there are not five or six of 
" them. They generally relate to the late delivery or misdelivery of letters. One of the Inspectors 
" comes very early in the morning to write the attendance of the peons and to see that the horses 
'' are fed and cleaned. The others come at 9 a. m. 


752. " How arc the Inspectors who drive the carriages employed during the interval between 
" their arrival at the end of their drive, and their return to the General Post Office? 


" They do nothing but remain with the accelerator under a tree until 1 p. m., when the peons 
“ return and arc driven back to the office. A native coachman would do the work as well for 
" much less pay." 

753. " Would not the delivery of letters be mueh more efficient if the Inspectors constantly 
" moved about to sec that the peons were doing their duty, and to receive complaints against 
" them ?” 


" Undoubtedly, it would.’ 


3-4. By Clause XXT. of the Post Office Buies it is declared that there shall be two deliveries 
, , daily at every General Post Office, one not later than 10 a. m., and the 

ciwry, /ott»co« uc et, other at 3 r. m., and that all letters received between 3 p. m. of the prerious 
day and 9 a. m., shall go out by the first delivery. Tliis ndc, however, owing to the insulRcicncy 
of establishment, is only piirtially carried out in tlic Calcutta General Post Office, and in regard to 
the native division of the town is nearly inopcmtivc. In the first and second divisions, which arc 
in the immediate vicinity of the General Post Office, the delivery takes place witli tolerable 
regularity ; and so likewise in the third division, though it is stated by the Superintendent of the 
General Post Office that very few letters of this division, arc taken by the peons into the town, the 
greater part olfctlicm being delivered by the peons to the servants of the native merchants who 
attend at the Gcnend Post Oflice for the purpose. 


The mode in which the delivery of letters is conducted in tlic 4th or native division is 
described in the sid)joincd extract from the evidence of Klmdun Ilossein, 
one of the letter ciu’ricrs of the division. 


35. 


In the 4lh Division, 


507. " How many peons are there in your division ?’’ 

“ Tlicrc arc six peons in my dirision.” 

508. " How many of these take out the letters of the first, and how many of the second 
“ delivery ?” 

" Three of them always take out the letters of the first delivery. On some days • one, and on 
" other days two of these return bcfori! the second delivery takes ])lacc. The letters of tlic second 
“ delivery arc taken out by all the peons of the division including those who have returned from 
“ the morning delivery.” 

509. " How arc the letters of the first delivery divided among the three peons who t a k e them 
“out?” 

“ Only letters addressed to English residents and the Native gentlemen who reside in their 
“ own houses (ghurwallas) are taken out at the first delivery. No Bengallcc letters go out by the 
“ first delivery, because the persons to whom they arc addressed arc not at their own shops early in 
“ the day, and neither can the letters be dcliverc(l nor the imstage due on them be realized. The 
“ peon who carries letters in the morning to Cossiporc and other places beyond the Circular Canal, 
“ takes also the Bengallcc letters addressed to persons residing there, because he remains absent on 
“his delivery the whole day, and can distribute the letters to those persons in the course 
“of it.” 
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510. " Does the same Peada always take letters to Cossipore and other places beyond the 
“Canal? 

“ No, we take it in turns.” 

611. “ Does the Peada who goes to Cossipore with the early delivory take letters to Belga* 
“ cheea, Narcooldauga and other Suburbs to the Eastward? 

"No ; there is no morning delivery in those places. The reason is that there are no wealthy 
“ people in that direction and very few letters to be delivered. The morning delivery beyond the 
"town only includes Cossipore, Paukpara and Barranagore; the residents of the other Suburbs 
" in the 4th division only get their letters by the afternoon delivery.” 

512. “ When does the peon, who takes letters to Cosnpore and its vicinity in the morning, 
“ return to the General Post Office? 

" Generally about 8 or 9 p. m. Sometimes when there are very few letters to deliver, he returns 
" by 7 p. M. and sometimes not till the following morning.” 

513. " How arc the letters divided between the two peons who take out the town letters at 
“ the morning delivery? 

“ All letters addressed to places to the Eastward of the Chitpore road are delivered by one peon, 
“ and all to the Westward by the other. One of them takes the East side of the Chitpore road, and 
“ the other the West side.” 

514. " Are all the Cossipore letters invariably taken out at the first delivery? 

" Almost always, and then those which arrive at the General Post Office after 9 a. m. sire not 
" delivered till the following day. But sometimes when the dawks arc delayed, and only a few of 
" them liavc come in in time for the morning delivery, then the letters for Cossipore and its 
" vicinity arc not sent out by that delivery, but the peon remains with them at the Post Office 
“ till 3 p. M., when the rest of the mails have come in and the letters are given out for the second 
“ delivery. 

515. On what principle arc the letters of the afternoon delivery divided among the peons of 
the division ? 

" Each j)con has a particular part of the division in which he delivers letters, and according to 
“ that arrangement tlie letters arc divided amongst them.” 

528. “ You mentioned above that each peon had his own beat in your division. How arc 
“ letters delivered wbich sire addressed to persons within the beat of the peon who goes daily to 
“ Cossipore? 

“ The peon who goes to Cossipore takes the letters of his own town besit which arc ready for 
" the morning delivery, and delivers them on his way before he goes to Cossipore. Letters for that 
" beat which arrive during the day arc not distributed till the next day. This causes a delay of two 
" or three hours before he gets to Cossipore. 

529. “ Is there an accelerator to carry the peons to their beats in your division ? 

“ No ; there never has been one. There is one that goes to Garden Reach and another to 
“ Bhowanipore. These are the only two accelerators. 

530. “ Would the employment of an accelerator assist the delivery in your division? 

“ Yes ; it would expedite the delivery and greatly relieve the peons.” 

531. “ Wlio is the Inspector of your division? 

“ Mr. Morris.” 

532. " What is the nature of the inspection he exercises over the peons ? 
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" He keeps a book of our attendance at the General Post Office, and takes an account of our 
" postage collections to see that there is not more than a certain amount of bearing postage due 
“ upon letters made over to us for delivery. He also examines our receipt book of Service letters to 
“ see that they have been duly delivered." 

633. “ Does the Inspector of your division ever go about the town to see that the peons are 
"at their duty? ^ 

" No, never. But if any one refuses to pay postage for a letter delivered to him, I complain 
" to the Inspector and ho then proceeds to the spot and endeavours to compel payment. It fre- 
" quently happens that those who dispute the demand of a peon will agree to pay what the Inspector 
" says is due from them." 

36. It is affirmed by the licail Inspector and by the Superintendent of the General Post Office 

Persons ewploi/ed by the pcoiis, especially in this division, are in the hsibit of employing per- 

peons to deliver tkuis. 0 ™ « montlily salary to deliver letters for them, and though the peon 

who was examined denies this, yet he admits that other persons accompany 
the peons on their beats for the purpose of learning the business. The practice is prohibited by the 
Post Master General, and in fact peons have been occasionally punished for resorting to it. The 
residents in the Native quarter of the town do not get their letters until late in the day. The peon 
who takes lettters to Chorebagan and the Burra Basiu' never gets to his beat before 4, and often not 
until 5 p. M. l^cre is evidence to show not only that letters are delivered with extreme unpunctu- 
ality in the Native quarters of the town but that letters addressed to Natives generally are delivered 
witli less expedition than letters for Europeans. 

37. The Officers of the Post Office state that the beats in the 4th division are greatly preferred 

Preference shoum by the ^“"cys to those where Europeans reside, and that while there 

Peons for Native divisions. g^cat ditliculty in hlliiig up the Vacant situation of a letter carrier in 

Chowringhec there is great competition for such situations in the Native 
town. It IS generally believed that in addition to presents received by the peons on Hindu Holi- 
days, they make a fixed charge of half an anna in addition to the postage on all letters delivered to 
Natives, at least to all such as arc weak enough to submit to the imposition. The great Native 
Merchants in the Burra Bazar arc said to allow the peons of the 3rd division half an anna on every 
letter and to settle their postage accounts with them once in every six months. The peons pay into 
the General Post Office the postage on all letters delivered, and find their profit in the accommoda- 
tion which the Merchants derive from the arrangement. 

38. There are only three peons attached to the fifth division, which includes the whole of the 

III the bth division. Suburbs, on the right bank of the TTooglily. Two of them go out at the 

morning and one at the afternoon ilelivcry, and none of them return to the 
General Post Office until the next morning. Letters sent out by the morning dcliv»-ry do not 
reach Bishop’s College until Ct p. m. 


I/i the Gth dicision. 


39, Tbc mode in Avliicli the delivery is inndc iii the Gth division is 
detailed in the evidence of Jummuruddeen, one of the letter carriers. 


.040. " IIow many peons arc there in your division, and of these, how many take out the letters 
of the first and how many of the second delivery? 

“ There arc seven peons. The number of those who take out the letters of the first delivery 
" depends upon the number of the letters to be delivered. Sometimes only three go with them, 
" and sometimes four. If there arc a great many letters for delivery, five*peons occasioimllv "o 
“ out at 10 A. M." 


5 17. “ Has each peon a particular beat of his own V 

“ Yes ; my beat is entirely to the Eastw.ard of the Circular Hoad and includes Sealdah, Harri- 
“ tollah, Cliooiuqmtty, Ballia Ghatta Hoad, Nimuk Chowkey, Kootgiuij, (fiii)igrihatta, Soura and 
" Narcooldanga road." 

" 518. " When it is your turn to remain at the (Jencral Post Office, at the time of the morn- 

“ ing deliverj', who takes your letters to their destination ? 

“ The few English letters there may be for residents in Sealdah, are taken out bv peon 
“ No, 30, but the native letters are not taken oiit until 3 p, m." 
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640. How long docs it take you to complete the delivery in your beat ? 

If I take out tlie letters at 10 o’clock, 1 have also to deliver the town letters in the beat of 
" peon No. 30, and this takes me nearly four hours, I do not, therefore, get to my [)roper beat 
until 3 p. M., and it takes me until night to complete the delivery. T return to the (Jencral Post 
Office in the morning.” 

.650. Wlu) is tlie Inspector of your division? 

Sir. Duncan.” 

551. " Does he go about the division to see that the peons arc at their beats, and that the 

“ residents have no complaints to make in respect to the delivery of theur letters? 


Ilis business is to drive the accelerator which takes the ])cons of the seventh division to their 
beats with the letters of the morning delivery. He never comes into our division.” 


553. " Tlicn what do you understand to be his duty in regard to the peons of your division V 

“ lie questions us as to the amount of bearing postage realised, and as to the number of bear- 
ing letters undelivered and still in oui» possession. Sometimes, but very rarely, if there is a 
misunderstanding between a resident and one of the peons, respecting the delivery of a letter or 
tlie demand of postage, the Inspector goes to the spot to settle the matter. He has never been 
in my beat.” 

40. The letters of the 7th, Hth and Oth divisions are delivered with greater punctuality than 
those of any other. Two accelerators leave the General Post Office daily at 
diviswns ' pcous of thcsc divisioiis who take the letters of the morning 

delivery, one going in the direction of Chowringhee, and the other to Kid- 
derpore. The peons are drojiped at their several beats, and the accelerators remain at a fixed place 
until 1 p. M. when they return to the General Post Office with such of the peons as can rejoin them 
in time. The peons who go to the more distant beats, even of these divisions, usually return on 
foot in the course of the afternoon. The accelerators do not take out the peons at the second 
delivery. There is no order requiring the peons of these or any otlier of the divisions to return to 
the General Post Office at any specific hour, or to report the time at which they deliver letters, 
but if any inordinate delay takes place, they are called to account and arc punished at the discre- 
tion of the Post Master General. 


41. The accelerators used at the Calcutta General Post Office are not well suited for the pur- 
pose. Tliey arc much too heavy and arc not constructed so as to admit of 
cccerators, ready ingress and egress of the peons. 

43. When the peons return to the General Post Office they account for the postage on the 
Metfuni of accounting for Unpaid letters delivered to them, in the mode described in the following e\- 
postayecoihrtcdhyihepmui, tract from tlic cvidciicc of tlic Treasurer at the General Post Office. 

254. How is the postage on bearing letters paid into the Treasury? 

The peons pay the amount of their daily collections, under the head of Europe and Country 
‘‘ letters. The former is supposed to include all Ship and Steam letters, from whatever part of the 
world they come, and the latter includes bearing postage on all country letters and banghy parcels. 
The Hearing Moonshees furuisli ray Department every day with an account showing the number 
of bearing letters and parcels made over to each peon and the amount of postage due on them, and 
we debit the amount to the several peons in a separate book in which there are forty-eight ac- 
counts current ; one with each peon. The peons bring their daily collections, and receive credit 
for the same, under the head of Europe and Country letters, and under the same heads corres- 
ponding credits arc given in the accounts of the General Post Office. The pcons^ accounts are 
balanced monthly, and besides this, we arc in the habit of giving a memorandum of the state of 
the peons’ accounts, at any time whenever the Deputy Post Master General desires to know the 
amount of bearing postage unaccounted for.” 
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255. Do the peons* aceounts usually agree with those furnished by the Bearing Moonshecs ? 

In the gross they do, but the detail is almost always incorrect, because the peons are not 
able properly to distinguish between Inland and Ship or Steam letters, and they constantly enter 
in their accounts the postage collected on one kind as if it had been collected on the other.” 

256. Then in point of fact, the amount of bearing postage credited in the Daily Cash Account, 
under the several heads of ‘ Letter^ and * Ship imported,* does not represent the exact amount of 
each kind of postage realised, but, whatever the peons choose to pay in, under those two heads ? 

It docs, but in the Monthly Cash Account the gross amount of bearing postage due is brought 
to credit, and must be accounted for : but wc cannot give a detail of the uncollected portion of it, 
“ which remains in inefficicuit balance, nor can it be precisely said, under w^hat heads the monthly 
collections of bearing postage ought properly to be credited. The gross balance, however, is per- 
fectly correct.” 

257. Would it be possible to obtain from the peons a correct detail account of bearing postage 
realised? 


Not under the present system of delivery, and the mode in which the peons* accounts are 
kept. The only way that occurs to me, is to employ a person in each division, or one for every 
two divisions, who should be an Accountant and Supervisor, and whose business it should be to 
keep a separate account of each kind of i)ost€age due on every letter, and see that the peons* daily 
“ realizations were brought to credit under the proper heads. These Accoimtants might be 
“ employed as Inspectors of the peons and might also account to the Treasury for the collections 
" of each division, instead of a separate account being kept as at present with each peon. This 
would greatly simplify the transaction of business in my department.** 

45. A Statement showing the amount of bearing postage, outstanding on unpaid letters deli- 
vered to each peon, is prepared daily and laid before the Post Master General. 

44. The Inspectors examine the peons* bags daily, and enquire into the causes which prevent 
the delivery of letters. Undelivered letters jirc taken to the Dejid Letter Department, and the 
Clerk of that Department determines whether they shall be again made over to the peons for deli- 
very, or whether they shall be foTOarded or made remaining. “ The peons,** says the head Inspector, 
sometimes keej) letters, instead of delivering them or bringing them back to the Post Office, in 
their bags. Several cases have occurred in which the Inspectors have gone to the peons* houses, 
and examined the peons* boxes, in their presence, when letters have been found, which ought to 
" have been delivered. These cases have generally arisen in consequence of the peon not being able 
to find the addressee and being afraid to produce the undelivered letter to the Inspectors.** 

Bearing letters they must cither deliver, or account for the postage due on them ; but we 
have no means of knowing whether the peons deliver post-paid letters or not, unless the parties 
complain.** 

There is a column in the peon*s books for the receipt of the party to whom letters are delivered, 
but this is seldom filled up. 


45. In order to test the efficiency of the Calcutta delivery, the undelivered letters of sixteen 
days, 558 in number, were made over to four special letter carriers, whose 
Meam taken latest effici- business it was to discover the addressees and deliver as many of the 
enry oj 1 1 ivenj. letters as they could. At the end of a fortnight, they had delivered 7 paid 

and 41 bearing letters, being about 8^ per cent, of the whole number. With the same object, 500 
lists of native unclaimed letters were printed daily in Bengalee and Hindee for a fortnight and distri- 
buted in all parts of the town, but not one single application for an undebvered letter ensued. 
With reference to these experiments, Mr. Taylcr, the Post Master General observed : There is no 
doubt that by extra labor and expense, a certain percentage of undelivered letters might be placed 
" on the hands of the addressees, but whether the end would justify the means, is questionable.** 


46. In this Department there arc employed a Manager and thirty-two Clerks, of whom eight 
are Receivers and six Chcckmen. At the time of dispatching the mails they 
receive assistance from sixteen of the Clerks in the other Departments of 
the Office. The mode in which the business was conducted in this Depart- 
ment previous to the discontmuaucc of the detailed registry of letters is described in paragraphs 


Inland Letter Mail Dis* 
patch DvpartmenU 
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4 to 22, of my letter to the Government of Bengal No, 258, dated Otli October 1850. It has since 
been considerably modified. The letters jiostcd at the windows of the General Post Office are now 
delivered direct by the Chcckmen to the examiners or dispatchers, and the interference of the Sorter 
Sircars and Registry Clerks is dispensed with. The letters posted at the Town Chokies are sent to 
the General Post Office, accompanied only ivith Abstract lists, showing the niuabcr of Service, jicst- 
paid, and unpaid letters for each Station, with the postage realised on the paid letters. Tliese letters 

on arriving at the General Post Office arc 

* Tliis arrangomrnt has been introduced by the Deputy Post 
MiiMtcr (it'ncritl in chiirffp of Iho Cnlcutta Gonoral Post Office cluriTi^ 
the profjre.ss of my finniiry. I think he has step too far. 

The plan I rccnnimciHli'd was the snhstitution of an Abstract for a 
detailed Kejjistcr of all Letters. 'J’he preparation of an Abstract 
itef'ister, which is a mere Uorord of the contents of the Chollans 
would tflke no more (rouble or time than that of a separate Duplicate 
of eneli (’hellan imd (ho Uepster would bo far more handy for refer- 
<*nee, and f<»r cheeking the. daily receipts of postage than a bundle of 
loti.se Letter Pills euii nossibly be. Tlu? wastt* of pnp<*r and printing, 
ill re.sj)cct to these duplieate ehellaiis, is also consitlorablc. 


now merely compared with the lists, and 
tlicn made over to the Examiners of the 
several divisions. As soon as all the letters 
are in the hands of the Examiners, duplicate 
chollans or letter bills arc made out for 
each Station, one copy of which is put up 
in the packet and the other retained in 
the Office for Record, in place of an 


Abstract Register.* 


47. TiOtters which the sondt^rs desire should he siieeially registered on payment of the 
prescribed fee of eight annas are delivered to one of the Clerks ol* this department, by wliom a 
separate receipt is given for eaeli letter. Tlie jiarticiilai’s of the letters are then entered in a book 
kept for the i)iirpose, and in the Letter Hills, and the letters are disfijitelied with a duplicate receipt 
to he signed by the parties to wliom they arc delivered. 


JffCfiinnfl Houses, 


48. There are six Receiving Houses in (’alentta and the Suhurhs, 
.at which letters may be posted. Tliese are at the following places : — 


1 . — ^At the comer of Camac Street and Park Street. 


2. — At Jorasanko near Machooa Bazar Street. 


3. — At Bang Bazar. 

4. — At Bhowanypore. 

5. — At Boitakhana near the corner of Loll Bazar Street and the Circular Road. 


C. — At Kiddcrporc. 


49. At each Receiving House there is a Receiver, for whom the Treasurer at the General 
Post Office is responsible and who is appointed on his uomiiiatiou. 


60, The Receiving Houses arc nominally open from 11 a. m. to 4 p. m. every day, hut the 
Receivers are not regular in their attendance. Each Receiver has a locked box, witli a slit in it, the 
key of which is kept at the General Post Office. 'Hie Receiver weighs each letter and stamps it 
with the Paid, Service or Bearing Stamp, as the case may he, writes tlic amount of postage iii the 
Stamp and in the Sender’s Dawk Book, and enters the address, w'cight and postage of each letter in 
a list which he keeps. Tlic letter is then dropped into the box and cannot he taken out again 
except at the General Post Office where the key is kept. At 4 o’clock the list is also dropped into 
the box, and tbc liox is sent by a peon, together with tlic postage realised on paid letters, to the 
General Post Office. Tbc boxes arc then opened and the letters compared with the list, sorted into 
divisions, and dispatched. 


51. A return of the number of covers posted at the Calcutta Receiving Houses during the 
_ month of July 1850 is appended. The total number is 17,693, and the 
Soc ncosure . amount of postage on the chargeable covcrs rupees 1,961-15-6. 


52. This Department is under a manager assisted by sixteen Clerks, two of whom arc also 
employed in the evening in dispatching the Inland Mails. On the arrival 
^hip and Suam Depart- dispatch of Overland and Steamer Mails, nearly the whole strength 
of the ofiicc is taxed to assist in disposing of the business that devolves on 
this Department. Tlie mode in which the business of the Ship and Steam Department of the 
General Post Office is conducted, has already been described in paragraphs 31 to 39 of my letter 
to the Goverumeut of Bengal, No. 258, dated 9th October last, the only modifications since 
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introduced being the discontinuance of detailed registry, and the registration of special letters on 
payment of a fee. 

53. The accounts 

Steam Postage Accounts, 

General Post Office is debited with the amount of Steam Postage due on letters sent to or des- 
patched from Calcutta^ Penang and Singapore, by the Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation 
Company's Steamers, under the following heads : 

1. — Unpaid letters from England. 

2. — Paid letters to England. 

3. — ^Paid letters to and unpaid letters from British Possessions. 

4. — Letters sent to and received from Alexandria, Suez, IVLarseillcs, &c. 

6. — Loose letters. 

5 1. On the other side of the account, the Calcutta General Post Office is credited with the 
amount of postage on British and Foreign letters passing through the General Post Office to and 
from all places Eastward of India, on missent, re-directed, dead and returned letters, and with the 
remittances made to London during the (piartcr. A balance is then struck invariably, and indeed 
almost necessarily, in favor of the London Post Office, and brought forward in next Quarterns 
Account. 

55. The entries on the debtor side of the account are supported by vouchers shewing the 
several amounts due on the letters of each class, received at or dispatched from each of the above 
places by each St(5amer during the quarter ; and these amounts must agrt?e with the entries in the 
Ijcttcr Bills which accompany the Mails, copies of which arc also furnished with the Quarterly 
Accounts. 

56. In the Letter Bills from London there arc two columns, one for the postage due on unpaid 
letters according to the London Account, and the other for the postage on the same letters according 
to the C^alcuttii, Penang or Singapore Account. There is almost invariably a discrepancy between 
the amount of postage on unpaid letters as calculated in London and in India, the one being some- 
times more and sometimes less than the other; but the amount calculated in India is always entered 
in the Account Current, and accepted as correct by the London General Post Office. 

57. The entries on the credit side are supported , — Firsts by vouchers shewing the amount 
credited to Bengal on all covers passing through the Post Offices of Calcutta, Penang and Singapore, 
to and from j)iaccs to the Eastward of India, and sent by each Steamer. For all such covers, credit 
is allowed to the Indian Post Ollice at the rate of four pence for every letter, and two pence for every 
newspaper. These covers and the postage allowed upon them, are separately entered in the letter 
bills with which the vouchers must agree. Secomlly, by vouchers shewing the postage due on mis- 
sent and mis-dirccted letters forw^arded by Steam to other Post Offices. Thirdly^ by vouchers 
shewing the postage due on dead letters returned by Steamer to England, the Red Sea, or ports in 
Asia. And lastly, by a voucher shewing the amoiuit remitted during the quarter by the Accountant 
to the Government of Bengal on account of Steam Postage, by bills drawn at the fixed rate of 
2 shillings the Company's rupee on the Court of Directors in favor of the Post Master General of 
the United Kingdom. 

58. To enable the Post Master General of Calcutta to furnish these accounts quarterly to the 
London General Post Office, he is supplied by the Penang and Singapore Post Masters with similar 
accounts for their respective Post Offices, which he incorporates with his own. The number of docu- 
ments furnished from Calcutta to the London General Post Office for the quarter ending with the 
5th July 1850, was 217, viz., 1 Account Current, 14 Vouchers, 10 Inner Vouchers and 192 Letter Bills. 

59. The London General Post Office receives no Postage Accounts from any Post Office in the 
Bengal Presidency, except from Calcutta, Singapore and Penang, and from the two last only me- 
diately through the first. It takes no cognizance of the Post Offices in the interior, and looks to 
the (>alcutta General Post Office for all Steam Postsige due on letters sent to and from this side of 
India, whether Inland or not. But the Steam Postage on letters received at and sent from Calcutta 


of the Steam Postage due to Her Majesty's Government are kept in this 
Department. An Account Current is kept and furnished quarterly to the 
London General Post Office. On one side of the account, the Calcutta 
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and other Stations in the Bengal Presidency vid Bombay or Madras, is accounted for in the fi»t 
instance, as will presently be shewn, to the Post Master General of Bombay or Madras, and by him 
to the London General Post Office. No account whatever is taken in India of the Steam Postage 
on paid letters received at, or unpaid letters dispatched from any Post Office, but the amount of 
unpaid postage due on all letters, except those sent to the London General Post Office, is entered in 
the Letter Bills. 

60. On the arrival of the Monthly Steamer at Calcutta, the Forward Letters are separated from 
those intended for delivery in Calcutta, and a Statement of postage due on unpaid letters of each 
>»lnaa is prepared in the Steam Department, which, after being attested by the Deputy Post Master 
General is made over to the Accountant’s Department of the General Post Office. Here the 
amount of Steam postage due on Calcutta letters is entered in the appropriate column of an Abstract 
of Bearing Postage and has to be accounted for by the peons to whom the letters are made over for 
delivery. The peons, however, make no distinction in their accounts between Steam and Inland 
postage due on letters entrusted to them. They account for all postage in the gross, so that without 
an examination of the peons’ accounts, and of the letters rcmsiining in their hands, it cannot be said 
what proportion of the postage collected on bearing letters is “ Inland,” and what proportion 
" Steam j” but in practice it is assumed that all Steam Postage is collected, and that the amount of 
Bearing Postage outstanding at any given time is on account of Inland Letters. At the end of each 
month, a general memorandum of Steam Postage, including that realised on paid letters posted at 
the Calcutta General Post Office, and due on unpaid letters received, is prepared in the Steam De- 
partment and transferred to the Accountant’s Department of the General Post Office, together with 
detailed lists shewing the amount due on forward unpaid letters sent to every other station. The 
amotmt of Steam Postage due on unpaid Calcutta letters is entered in the body of the Monthly Cash 
Account of the General Post Office as an actual receipt, the uncollected portion of it being held in 
inefficient balance, together with all unecdlectcd Inland Postage on unpaid letters. The lists of 
forward unp.aid letters arc also submitted with the Monthly Civsh Account as vouchers for the 
amount of postage due on them, and counterpart lists of those forwarded to stations in the North- 
West Provinces, Madras or Bombay, are also prepared in the Calcutta General Post Office, and for- 
warded severally to the Post Masters General of those Presidencies. 

Cl. The postage on unpaid Steam letters forwarded to other Stations in the Lower Provinces 
if collected, is entered as a receipt in the body of the Monthly Cash Account of the Mofussil Po.st 
Offices, submitted to the Accountant to Government, and if uncollected, is accounted for in a memo- 
riindum of Bearing Steam Postage at the foot. 

G2. The Steam Postage on unpaid letters brought in the first instance to Calcutta and for- 
warded to Stations in the North-West Provinces, Madras, or Bombay, is accounted for by the 
several Post Masters General, as realised, to the Accountant to the Government of Bengal, and the 
Steam Postage realised on unpaid letters brought by the Monthly Steamer to Penang aud Singapore 
is shewn in the Monthly Cash Account submitted by the Itesidcnt Councillors of the Straits Settle- 
ments. The Accountant remits the whole realisations, as shewn above, by a bill on the Ilon’blc 
Court of Directors in favor of the Post Master General of London at the fixed exchange of 2 
shillings the rupee. 

63. The Accountant to the Government of Bengal keeps no account of the dftni nn<t of Steam 
Postage on unpaid letters, or of the amount remaining uncollected. He merely compiles from the 
Cjish Accounts of the General Post Office and Mofussil Post Offices of the Bengal Presidency, and 
from returns furnished by the Post Masters General of Madras, Bombay and Agra, a Statement of 
Steam Postage actually supposed to be realised, and remits the amount to London. The uncollected 
balance, after allowing for postage due on letters sent to and from places to the Eastward of India, 
and for missent, re-directed, dead, and returned letters, is exhibited in the Quarterly Accoimt 
Current furnished to the London General Post Office. 

64. Now, in respect to the Steam Postage on unpaid letters delivered in Calcutta, it is mani- 
fest that the amount due being entered in the Cash Account as an actual receipt, and the inefficient 
balance making no distinction between Steam and Inland Postage, Her Majesty’s Government may, 
aud do frequently, if not invariably, receive a remittance on account of postage which has actually 
not been realized. It is true, that the postage on refused letters, or those of which the addressees 
cannot be found, may afterwards be credited to the Indian Government in the Steam Accounts of 
the Calcutta General Post Office ; but the transaction is not correctly represented, because the whole 
amount of Steam Postage due on Calcutta letters is sent to Her Majesty’s Government whether it be 
collected or not, and a deduction is made on account of the Calcutta Dead Letters from the balance of 
Steam Postage due to Her Majesty’s Government upon letters forwarded to other stations. It so hap- 
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pens that there is a large balance of unrealized Steam Postage which remuns to be accounted for to 
the London General Post Office from which these deductions can be made in the Current Account of 
each month ; but if it were otherwise, Her Majesty's Gk>yemment might firequently be shewn a debtor 
to the East India Company for the postage on Dead Letters, which though never realized, had been 
duly accounted for and sent to England. 

65. This unrealised balance of Steam Postage amounted, at the close of the quarter ending 5th 
July 1850, to j£2,592-19-0| and seems to be increasing. It is due in small sums frrom an infinite 
number of Post Masters in all the Presidencies; but neither the Post Master General nor the Ac- 
countant to the Government of Bengal can give an accurate account of the balance, because, so far 
at least as regards the Post Offices in the Lower Provinces, the former knows nothing of the realisa- 
tions of postage in Mofrissil Offices, except as they are reported to him in the gross by the Accoun- 
tant, and the latter takes no cognizance whatever either of the demand of postage on forward letters, 
or of the remissions on dead and returned letters, but credits Her Majesty's Government with the 
realizations of Steam postage shewn in the accounts of each Post Master (those of the General Post 
Office being as I have shewn always erroneous) without further enquiry. Statements of forward 
unpaid letters and of the Steam postage due on them are furnished to the Accountant with the 
Monthly Cash Account of the General Post Office, and the memorandiun of Steam postage at the 
foot of the Mofussil Post Office Cash Accounts would enable the Accountant to trace each letter to 
its final destination, and see that it was properly accounted for, but no use is made of these checks, 
nor is it ever ascertained cither that the Steam postage credited as ''forward" in the memorandum 
of one office is debited in the memorandum of the office to which it is forwarded, or that the credit 
taken for postage on dead letters is really supported by the return of the letters in question to the 
General Post Office. It would be a work of immense labor, difficulty and expense, if not altogether 
impracticable, now to trace out all the unpaid letters that have been forwsirded to Mofussil Stations 
ill the Lower Provinces since the system of Steam Accounts was introduced, and to shew an exact 
account of the postage due upon them. 

66. A Statement of Steam postage realised on letters dispatched from the Bengal Presidency, 
vid Calcutta, by the Peninsular and Oriental Company’s Steamers is in like manner compiled by the 
Accountant to the Government of Bengal from the Cash Accounts of the General and Mofussil 
Post Offices, and the amount included in the periodical remittance to England. As all such letters 
must necessarily pass through the Calcutta General Post Office, they arc there entered in 
the combined Quarterly Account of Steam postage, but no comparison is ever made between this 
Account and the Statement of actual realizations prepared by the Accountant. 

67. The Steam postage due on letters either received at or sent from Stations in the Lower Pro- 
vinces of the Bengal Presidency, vid Bombay, is accounted for to the London G eneral Post Office by the 
Post Master General of Bombay. A list of unpaid letters sent from Bombay to the several stations 
in the Lower Provinces, is furnished by the Post Master General of Bombay to the Post Master 
General of Calcutta, and is by the latter transferred to the Accountant to the Government of Bengal. 
The Accountant notes the realizations of Bombay Steam postage from the Cash Accounts of the 
General and Subordinate Post Offices, and furnishes Quarterly Statements of them to the Post 
Master General of Bombay. Credit is given in account to the Bombay Presidency for the amount 
of Bombay Steam postage thus realized, and it is remitted from Bombay to England by a bill on the 
Hon’ble Court of Directors. The Accountant to the Government of Bengal undertakes to check the 
realizations of Bombay Steam postage by comparing the entries in the Cash Accounts of the several 
Post Masters, and in the memorandums of Steam Postage at the foot of those accounts, with the 
lists of letters received from Bombay, and with a Statement of returned letters which the Bombay 
Post Master General also furnishes; but owing, as it is said, to insufficiency of hands, and also, it 
may be added, to imperfect arrangements, the work is greatly in arrears, and the check is not 
effective. 


68. The Inland and Steam Postage due on unpmd Overland Letters received at the Calcutta 
General Post Office, vid Bombay, is entered in the first instance in the Office Abstract of Bearing 
Postage, under the head of " Ship Postage," the delivery peons being responsible for it in gross. 
The Steam Postage is afterwards entered separately in the Monthly Cash Account under the h ea d 
of " Bombay Presidency” according to the memorandum furnished by the Ship and Steam Depart- 
ment of the Office. But, as in the case of unpaid Steamer letters vid Calcutta, the unc o ll ec te d 
portion of the Steam postage is merged in the inefficient balance under the general head of " Bearing 
Postage," the whole of which is assumed to be due on Inland Letters. The above remarks arc 
applicable to the Steam Postage on unpaid letters sent to stations in Bengal vid Madras, which is 
accounted for in like manner to the Post Master General of that Presidency. 
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69. In the North-West Provinces, a more systematic endeavour is made to account for the col- 
lection of Steam postage forwiirdcd to tlxat division of the Bengal Presidency from Bombay, .Msulras 
and Calcutta. 

70. The Post Master General of the North-AVest Pronnees is furnished every month by the 
Post Masters General of Calcutta, Madras and Bombay with lists sheunng the amount of Steam 
postage due to Her Majesty’s Government on Mcount of letters received from Post Offices of the 
North-West Provinces and dispatched from Calcutta, Madras and Bombay in each month, and on 
account of letters received by Steaui and forwarded from Calcutta, Madras and Bombay to stations 
in the North-West Provinces during the same mouth. These lists shew the number of li;tters 
received from and dispatched to each station, their weight and the postage due upon them. 

71 . I'hich Post Master in the North-West Provinces furnishes the Post Master General with 
Monthly Stiitements shewing the Steam jmstage due on letters received from Calcutta, Madras and 
Bombay during each month, and on letters dispatched to Calcutta, Madras and Bombay during the 
same month. To the former is added the Steam postage due on forward letters received during the 
month from other Post Offices ; and from it is deducted the Steam postage due on letters received 
from each of the Presidency towns dmiug the same month and forwarded to other stations. 

72. These Monthly Statements arc supported by the following vouchers, (1) Chcllans of letters 
received from the Presidency towns, (2) Beturn Chellans of letters dispatched to the Presidency 
towns, (3) Return Chellans of letters forwarded to other stations. No vouchers are scut for forward 
letters received from other stations, but the entries are checked bv the accounts of the forward 
Offices. 

73. The Statements arc compared in the Post Master General’s Office with the lists received 
from the Presidency towns, and until they agi’ce, explanations are called for from the several Post 
blasters of the Stations where discrepancy exists. 

74. Monthly Accounts arc then prepared, in the Post Master General’s Office, one for each 
Presidency town, shewing on the debtor side the letters received from each Presidency town during 
the mouth, with the postage due on them, the postage due on letters forwarded from Post Offices 
in other Ifrcsidenciea, and the postage due on letters dispatched from the North-West Provinces to 
each Presidency town. On the credit side is exhibited the collections of postage, the number of 
letters forwarded to other Presidencies, with the postage due on them, and the returned letters. 

75. A s imilar Statement of Steam postage on letters received from and dispatched to each 
Presideui^ town in each month, is prepared in the Post Master General’s Office from the same 
materials imd sent to the Accoimtant North-West Provinces. But as letters posted in the North- 
West Provinces in one month may frequently be received at the Presidency towns in another month, 
and vice yersd, it is obvious that the two sets of Accounts will not agree. The apparent discrepancy 
is reconciled by an endorsement made in the Post Master General’s Office on the hack of the lists 
received from the Presidency towns, sliewing how much of the postage therein required to be ac- 
counted for, is due on letters posted or received in the North-West Provinces in one month, and 
how much in another. The credit on account of Steam postage in the Montlily Cash Account of 
each Post Master must agree with the amount shewn in his Monthly Statement of Steam postage. 

76. Now, if the Steam postage on all letters sent from one part in India to another, or to India 
from the United Kingdom or any British possession be pre-paid by Stamps, and if the Steam postage 
on all letters sent from India be either pre-paid by Stamps or left unpaid, then it might be expected 
that Her Majesty’s Government would not object to allow the Eiist India Company to take credit 
for the small amount of unpaid Steam postage due on foreign letters sent to India, and the whole 
of the voluminous Steam accounts now kept between tlie Indian Presidency Post Offices and the 
London Geneinl Post Office might then he altogether got rid of. 

77. But under any circumstances it seems very doubtful whether the time and labor expend- 
ed m accounting for the Steam postage on each letter (which so fiir at lejist as Bengal is concerned 
w very ineffectually and imperfectly done) might not be advantageously saved by simply ac- 
countmg to the London General Post Office for the Steam postage due on all unpaid letters received 
and all paid letters dispatched according to the letter bills and the amount entered in the combined 
qu^eriy account of each Presidency ; deducting the amount due on letters sent to and from places 
to the Kastwaid of India, and the postage on returned letters and newspapers. There seems no 
r^on for tiAmg such extreme pains to trace each letter to its eventual destination and to see that 
the postage is separately accounted for, when no such check is attempted in the case of postage on 
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Inland letters. The Inland postage due on a Steamer letter is frequently more than the Steam 
postage due on tlic same letter ; and the total amount of Inland postage collected in a year greatly 
exceeds the amount of Steam postage remitted annually to Her Majesty^s Government. And as 
the Indian Government is held responsible for the balance shown in the quarterly accounts, and 
must make it good cither in money or by the production of undelivered letters, much useless labor 
would be saved if the amount were remitted periodically to Her Majesty Government, and no endea- 
vour made to fus(;crtain the precise way in which it is collected. The Post Masters might still 
credit the collections of Steam postage under a separate head in their accounts although the check 
over its separate realization w ere no longer exercised. 

78. It must be remembered that the Government of India maintains the Establishments 
necessary for ki^eping the Steam postage accounts without the smallest remuneration. The 
whole of the Steam postage goes to Her Majesty^s Government ; and, even supposing that this 
circumstance wim duly considered at the time when the last contract with the Peninsular and 
Oriental (Company was entered into and the share payable by the East India (Company fixed, yet 
it seems preposterous that such excessive care should be taken to prepare an accurate detailed 
account of the w ay in which this postage is realized when no such course is followed with regard 
to postage of any other description. The Accountant to the Government of Bengal, the Post 
Master General of Bengal and the Post Master General of the North-West Pro^'inces have recom- 
mended that these accounts should be discontinued, and in this recommendation I concur. 


79. The Establishment of this, which is also called the Miscellaneous Department, consists of 
an Assistant and seven Clerks, two of whom arc exclusively occupied in re- 
cti ettcr vpariinent, Newspapers in the Inland Receipt Department. The duty of the 

Clerks in this Department is to take charge of all letters directed to the General Post Office, to 
await till called for, to receive from the peons all letters of which the addressees cannot be found in 
Calcutta, and cither to forward them to other stations or to keep them until the addressees are forth- 
coming. Letters so kept, arc technically said to be made remahting. These letters are entered in 
two books, one for English and the other for Native letters, with the postage din^ on those which 
arc unpaid; and credit is given to the peons for the postage on all such letters. Quarterly lists of 
each kind arc made out for publication in the Calcutta Gazette ; and, in regard to English letters, 
other enquiries are made by the Assistant; but no notice is taken of Native letters once made 
remaining, except to publish them in the Calcutta Gazette^ and after the lapse of eighteen months, 
to open and destroy them. It is also the duty of the Assistant at the liead of this Department to 
receive instructions for the disposal of letters. These he enters in a book, and communicates to the 
Officers of the other Departments of the General Post Office. The publication of the quarterly lists 
of English letters in the Calcutta Gazette is said to lead to numerous applications for them, but 
only 12 applications have hitherto been made for Native letters so publislied. The number of 
letters and newspapers made remaining at the General Post Office in tlie first quarter of 1849 was 
933 paid, 4857 unpaid, and 74 free, making a total of SSfrl covers. 


80. Letters refused for payment of postage are also made over by the peons to the Assistants 
in this Department, but until last year, no refused Native letter was ever 
efuse eliers, returned to the sender. There is reason to think that many letters which 
are really refused for the payment of postage, are represented by the peons to be for parties who 
cannot be found, and it is certainly in the power of the peons to assign any cause they choose for 
the non-delivery of letters, without the least fear that any misstatements they make will be detected. 
By a return received from the General Post Office, it appears that the number of unpaid letters 
and newspapers refused for postage at Calcutta in the last six months of 1849 w'as only 60. This is 
unquestionably very much below the real number, and indeed includes only English letters. 


Banghy Department 81. Tlic Establishment of this Department consists of a Manager and 

Method of buniness, eight Clerks. 


82. A Banghy parcel brought to the Office is first taken to the weighman who sits in the 
same room with the Manager, and immediately in front of him. The weighman passes the parcel 
through a pair of scales, and marks on the parcel its weight and the date of receipt and the postage 
also, if unpaid. The parcel is then handed to the Registering Clerk who enters it in the register, 
calculates the postage, and gives a receipt to the sender. Pour registers are kept, one for unpaid 
parcels, another for unpaid pamphlets, a third for all paid articles, and a fomth for service articles. 
The unpaid and service registers show the name of the sender, but the paid register gives only the 
name of the addressee, and the w eight and postage of each parcel. After being registered, the 
parcels are handed to a Moonshee who has them stamped in his presence by one of the Banghy 
bearers in attendance, and then marks the weight and postage inside the stamp. The parcels are 
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then sorted according to the Slatitnis to which tliey arc to he sent, and made over to the chellan 
writers who fill up in duplicate the cludlatis or way hills with the address, station, weight and 
postage of each parcel. 'I’lie parcels arc then compared with the entries in the chcllaus, and made 
over to the Pjickermen hy whom they are made up into gunnees, or canvas packages, under the 
direction of the weighinaii. The packages arc then covered with pitch and sealed; and to each is 
attached a wooden ticket, on which is written the name of the station for which the piickagc is 
destined, hach package is then Aveighed in the presence of the Afanagcr, and the particulars of it 
entere<l in a dispatch hook. The dispatch book shows tlie date of dispatch, the number and descrip- 
tion of packages, the station, the number of parcels in each jiackagc, and the Aveight of each 
in tolahs and inauiids. The weight of the packages is entered in the tclegraidi or road 

index, and the packages are then dispatched. 
If the nnmlier of parcels ])ostcd in one day for 
places on any line of road exceed tlie Aveiglit of 
a despatch, that is to say, the maximum Avcight 
that can be carried by the orilinary means, a 
portion of them is kept back until the next day. 
Chargeable parcels are ahvays sent first, imd 
service parcels afterwards. Wlien parcels accu- 
mulate for Iavo or three days, an extra line of 
Banghy Burdars is laid, the expense of Avhich, 
if for service parcels, is charged to the Office 
from Avhich the parcels arc sent,* and if for 
private parcels, to the Tost Office. 

83. The room at the Gouend Tost Office in Avhich Banghy parcels are received and prepared 
for dispatch, and where indeed the Avhole business of the department is canned on, is small, dark 
and in every respect unsuiteil for the purpose. The Packermen, Avhosc pav is nipccs 6 a month, 
carry on the Avork in an inner railed compartment, Avhere they are quite out of sight of the manager 
and where, if the day is at all cloudy, they must work by candlelight; and the space is so crowded 
that business is seriously impeded. Packages which cannot be dispatched the same day on which 
they arc inaAle up, are kept lucked up in the inner compai-tmcnt of this room. 

8‘1>. On the arrival of Banghy packages at the General Post Office they arc counted and 
examined, compared with the road index and occasionally Aveighed. They arc then opened, and 
the parcels contained in them compared with the ehcllans. Each parcel is weighed and the portage 
checked. The whole arc then counted and the totad number in eaich chellan is entered in a book 
k(!pt for the purpose. The parcels airc then made over to the llcgi-stering Gderks by Avhom they are 
Altered in two registers, one for Paid and Service, and the other for unpaid parcels. Tlicse show 
tlie Office of Dispatch, the address of each parcel, the postage due on those which arc unpaid, and 
the number of the peon to whom each parcel is delivered. The Registering Clerks then enter the 
address and postage of each banghy parcel in the delivery book of the peon to whom it is made over, 
and the parties to whom the parcels arc delivered arc required by the peons to sign their initials in 
these books in token of receipt. U.hc peons before leaving the office give an account to the Bearing 
Mooushee of the postage due on unpaid parcels delivered to them. This is compared with the 
entries in the unpaid Register. Parcels, of which the adilressccs cannot be found, are sent, after 
enquiry, to the Dead Ijetter Department. As soon as the parcels are sent out for delivery, the 
chcUans arc receipted and the duplicate returned to the Office of Dispatch by letter mail 

85. The business of the DaAvk Bearers’ Department is performed by three Clerks under the 

Dawk Bmrerx’ Dmart. coutrol of the Superintendent of the General Post Office. It 

mtnt, consists in laying dawks for travellers through the local Post Masters. 

Any person desirous of laying a dawk through the General Post Office 
pays the Avhole charge in advance, and also makes a deposit of 50 per cent, to meet for 

demurrage. Advice is then sent to the Post Masters by whom the dawk is to be laid, and when 
the whole expense incurred in each division is known, the amount is remitted by draft on the local 
Treasury. If no demurrage is incurred the deposit is retiumed to the traveller. The surplus of 
receipts above di8bAu*8cments is carried to the credit of the DaAvk Bimgalow Eund. 

86. The business of this department is performed under the immediate control of the Superin- 

Tim Check Department. V Clerks, two of whom are also employed as dispatchers in the 

Inlsnd Letter Mail Department. It consists in registering the time shown in 
the inward and outward Mail and banghy Telegraphs along the main lines, observing the time of the 
dispatch and receipt of mails which arrive at the General Post Office and calculating the rate of speed 
at which they are conveyed. A Statement of the time occupied in the transit of the mail frem every 
place to the General Post Office is prepared daily for the inspection of the Post Master General. 


* N<)TK.—The Aopountfliit In tlic» Governmont oflknga] has 
to this raodt* tlu? exponso <d‘ oxtrii StTvife 

uud propn.sos to debit it to tlu» offices to which the 
pftPCfl-M, **onv«*yf«l by such Itai^hios, are addressed, '.riie ques- 
tion was relerred tor iiiy opinion in Mr. Under S4H*retary Seton 
Knrrs letter. No. 743, dated the 9th May 1850. 1 can have no 
doubt that the practice of the General I’ust Otiice is correct in 
this respect. As a GtMioral Uiilc it is certainly right, and eon- 
forniable to the principh* of pre-payment wc desire to enlon*e, 
that the cost of conveying parcels by tin? Post should be debit- 
ed to the office.s from which they are dispnlcdiiMl ; but the 
charge should be iiiinie u(‘(*ordiiig to tin* weiglit of the parcels, 
ill the same inuiiner ns it has been propo.sed to ehargt! ScTvieo 
letters, and not iii'c'ordiiig t<» the pay of the extra Estublish- 
iiient employed on each occasion. 
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87. This can liardly, with correctness, l)c called a separate department. There arc two Clerks 
liecord Department ^ charge of tlio Registers and Abstract Books of the several depart- 


ments and produce them when wanted for reference 
Avith other duties, and act as dcs])atehers of the inland letter mails. 

88 . 


They are also charged 


(rencral Observations, 

Separation of Offire of 
Post Master iSeneral from 
that of Post Master of Cal- 
cutta» 


I am satisfied that the chief cause of the immctliodical and unsatisfactory manner in whicli 
the business in every branch of the (yalcutta General Post Office is carried on 
is mainly owing to the circumstance that the Post Mfuster General, instead 
of being (^xclnsivcly occu]>icd with the general control of the Post (Rfica? De- 
partment in Bengal, has his attention distracted and his time taken up by the 
details of the Calcutta Post OHieo. On the other hand the Deputy Post Alastcjr 
General, wlio ought, and it would appear was intended by tlm Government 
to undertake and be responsil)le for the direc‘t managememt of the Calcutta Post Oflicc, is burdened 
wdth other duties, and, it must be admitted, is furnislied with no vciy distinct instructions as to the 
nature and extent of his autliority over the Ottu!crs nominally subordinate to him. If there be a 
perfe(!t understanding between two Officers placed, in this way, at the head of an Establishment, 
with their relative functions undefined and li.aWe to ho charged at the discretion of one of them, and 
if both are ecpially able and devoted in the discharge of their duty, it is possible that the arrang(i- 
ment may work well. But it is not an arrangement suited for jiermancmcc. The duties of Post 
Master Gmieral and of Post Master of Calcutta, arc^ quite incompatible, and in either case are 
sufficient to occupy the undivided attention of one man. The Post Master General ought to be 
alone directly responsible for one, and the officer subordinate to him, >vhatcvcr be his designation, 
for the other. The J^)st Master General would then have tinuj to devote his attention to the 
g(‘neral working of the Department, to the transit of the jVfails, to the conduct of business at ]\lo- 
fussil Ofii(^cs, and to the extimsion of postal facilities wliercver they arc needed. On the other 
hand the Post Master of Calcutta would be responsible for tlie management of the Post Office, and 
to him the (jovernment and the public would look for a proper administration of its aflairs. 

89. The next essential stop preliminary to the introduction of any high dc^grcc of order, 

regularity and dispatch into the (^ilcutta Post Oflicc, is the abandojimcnt 
()jfire^in^ ^ building aiul tlic constniction of a new one. A 

^ * plan and estiniatc for a new Post Office at a cost of rupees 1 ,02,070, has 

already been submitted to Government and sanctioned by the HonM)Ic Court of Directors ; and its 
construction ought not to be delayed. J have been unable to obtain a copy of this plan, which 
apptMirs to have been mislaid ; but 1 have no doubt that a convenient, substantial, and handsome 
Post Office, large enough to meet the requirements of (hilcutta for a century to come, and capable 
of cnlargimient at any future period, may be built for less than the sum sanctioned. The plans of 
the London, Udinburgh, Dublin ami Bombay Post Offices are in the possession of Government, and 
from them a suitable plan for a Calcutta Post Office may without difficulty be made out. 

90. 


The business of the Calcutta General Post Office is complicated by sub-division into more 
Departments than arc needed. The correspondence branch, for instance, 
should include the Time Check and Record Departments ; and the Account 
and Cash Departments might with great advantage and economy be com- 
bined under one licjul. Now that the number of registers and statements 
has been reduced by the abolition of detailed registry, and is likely to be 
still further diminished if the changes we have proposed meet with the approval of Government, 
the records of each Department might either be kept by one of the Clerks of that Department, or 
put in charge of the Clerk who keeps the records of Correspondence. The business of cliccking tlui 
time of the mails might most conveniently be performed in the correspondence branch of the 
office. 


ifnneccssari/ number of 
Departments in the General 
Post Office, 

Time Check and Record 
Departments, 


91. Neither the Acconntant nor the C.ashier ha.s sufficient work to occupy the time of one 
person ; and the number of Clerks attiudicd to tho former is far greater 
under a proper arrangement of business could possibly be required. 
par iHui «. Considering that the business of the Accountant is confined to the AecoTmts 

of the General Post Office itscltj and that even tho Steam Accounts of the Office arc prepared in 
the Steam Department, it is preposterous that in addition to a Ca.slner with a Deputy and Clcrk.s 
on salaries amounting to 233 rupees a mouth, there should also he an Accountant and seven 
(fierks receiving salaries to the amount of rupees SOI a mouth. At the llomhay General Post 
Office, where, in addition to the business of the offices, the Accounts of every Post Office in the 
Presidency are chocked, and compiled into a General Monthly Account, the number of Clerks in the 
combined Bstahlishment of Cash and Account is only 4, and the siggrc^ate amount of their montlily 
pay rupees 360 ; and in the North-West Provinces the whole Establishment of the Post Master 

9 
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General’s Office wlicre in uilditioii to the other business of the Department, the Steam and General 
Aceounts of all the Post Offices in those Provinces, including the Punjaub, are checked and com- 
piled, consists often (/lerks, whose, moul hly salaries amount altogether to only rupees 560. If the 
use of Stamps he made compulsory in all esises of prepayment, and enforced by a double charge on 
bearing letters, the business of this branch will be greatly simiilified and reduced. 

92. With an imicpendcnt Post Miister at the head of the Calcutta General Post Office, 
iH'sidiiig in the premises and untrammelled by any other duties than those 

Suf,ermtm>lnit. 

over \v1iicli lic3 pn^siilcs, the sitiisitiou of Superintendent would 
he iis(*l(‘ss and iriij^ht in iiiy opinion be very properly abolished. The present incumbent is a highly 
deserving public servant, of very old standing, with whose emoluments or position it would be inju- 
dicious and unjust to interfere; but on a 
vacaiiey tlie office ought to be abolished, and 
tlic saving applied to the improvement of 
tlie salaries of other Officers on the Estsib- 
lishmcnt, which arc far too low with refer- 
ence both to the actual work and respon- 
sibility inij)()s(;(l 111)011 them, and to the ordi- 
nary rate at which the Clerks in other public 
Ollicos at the Presidency are remunerated. 
No such Officer as a Superintendent is enter- 
tained at the Bombay General Post Office, 
thougli the amount of business there is greater* 
than at Calcutta. 


♦ ( jwtparnUre Statement of LeMers dispatched in one Month 
from the ( 'alculla and Bomhuy UeneraL Post OJjices. 


Cai.cutta. 

liOMIlAV. 

Inland Cdvm, 


8(;,OG2 


Km 47 

38,751 

CoMTs, 

3,S53 


Tntul, 

114,494 

120,325 


1)3. The first improv(imont of which the routine of business in this Department is susceptible 
is in res[)ect to the sorting of letters after the Mails are opened. At present 
the operation of preparing letters for delivery occupies six hours, and in 
onliT to have tlic work completed by 10 a. m., one of the Mail openers is 
obliged to attend at 1 ohdoek in the morning, \vhilc no mails arriving after 
1) A. M., can 1)0 sent out until the evening delivery. The process might he 
greatly simplified with advantage) both to the public and the Post Office, and without any appre- 
cialjlc risk of the loss cither of letters or postage. 


hdan I Letter Mail Receipt 
IhparlmchL 

Sortifap 


94. The Clerk who opens the mails should compare, as he now does, the contents of each 
packet with the chellau. lie should first take out the registered letters if there arc any, and set 
them aside after curefiilly examining them; and shoidd then file the chellau and sort the letters into 
])aid, (iiielnding service) unpaid and foiwvard. The letters should then he stamped. Those wdiieh 
are uni)aid should be sorted by themselves into divisions, and an account taken of the number of 
nni)ai(l haters for each division and of the postage due upon tbeni. The i)aid and service letters 
should also be sorted by thcjiiselves into divisions. The sorting Clerks should check the weight and 
j)ostagc of the letters, and ui)on those addressed in English they should write in Bengalee, for the 
guidance of the delivery i)eons, the name of the party addressed. The letters of each division 
should then be given over to tlie head or jnniiiia peon of the day who should give a receipt in the 
gross for the number of letters and an acknowledgment of the postage due upon those which 
arc unpaid. Each jninnni ])eon should then distribute them among the other peons of his division 
according to their heats, and should take from each peon a receipt for the gross number of letters 
paid and unpaid made over to him for delivery, and an acknow ledgment of the gross amount of 
postage due on the latter. The registered letters after being carefully compared and entered should 
lie made over to the delivery peons, with a list, and w ith the printed form of receipt to be filled up 
by the ])ersous to whom such letters arc delivered. The keeping of detailed lists of ordinary letters 
by the peons should be altogether prohibited. A Clerk would superintend the suhsorting of the 
letters by the peons, and be ready to explain the direction of letters about wliicli there might be any 
doubt. The Abstract Itegisters, if necessary, could be prepared during the day from the filed chcllans. 
4'he operation of sorting for delivery will of course be greatly expedited if there be one uniform 
rate of postage on all single letters without reference to distance, and if the number of unpaid letters 
be reduced to a minimum by the d ouble charge. The delivery peons have long ceased to keep 
detailed lists of paid Steamer letters, and there is no reason w hy the business of the Post Office 
should he any longer retarded by the observance of the practice in regard to other letters. 

95, The number of peons in many .of the divisions is insullicient, especially in the 4th, 5th, 

Uclivcn divishms. The Superintendent of the General Post Office is of 

opinion that nine more arc required, and this number, I conceive, i.s neces- 
sary to insure a double delivery in all parts of Calcutta even with the assistance of a window deli- 
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very at the General Post Office, and the reduction of labor consequent upon uniformity and pre-pay- 
ment of postage. The boundaries of each division, and of the beat of each peon, should be carefully 
laid down, and a Map with a list of the Streets in each beat should be prepared and kept in tlie 
(Icneral Post Office. The recent survey of Calcutta and the Suburbs affords complete means of 
accomplisliiiig this object. 


96. 


There should be at least four Accelerators for conveying the peons of the more distant divi- 
Acceleratora sioiis to their beats. They should be night vans or omnibuses drawn by two 

cce era ora. horses and capable of carrying six peons with their bags besides a Coach- 

man and groom. The coachmen should be Natives, and the Inspectors should not be employed 
on that duty. 

97. One of the Accelerators should proceed by Esplanade How, Chowringhcc Road and 
Park Street to the Burial Ground, and take the peons of the 7th, and some of those of the 9th 
division. 

Another should go across the Esplanade by the Old Course to Kiddcrporc Bridge, taking the 
peons of the 8th and some of the 9th division. 

Another should proceed by Bow Bazar to Scaldah and thence along the Circular Road to 
Simlah taking the peons of the Gth and some of the 1th division. 

And the fourth should go by the Chitpore Road to Cossipore. 

98. The limits of the divisions should be carefully laid down with reference to convenience of 
inspection, and tlic boats of the j)eons arranged in such a manner that the vVecolerators may be made 
most useful in convoying the peons to points contiguous to places at which there is usually the 
greatest number of letters to be delivered. 

99. The Ins|)ectors should be employed exclusively in the duty of inspection. They should 

be furnished with specific instructions by the Post Master, and should visit 
nspciiots. every part of each peon^s beat at least once a month, and report all irregu- 

larities in the delivery of loiters with which they become ncipiain ted. The business of examining 
the peons^ accounts and bags at the General Post Ollico should be performed by a Clerk. Three 
Inspectors would, in my opinion, be sufficient for the duty. 


100. Mr. Taylcr, the Post Master General, in a note on this subject which I append, after 
S' • Tills r 1) explaining that the collection of postage on unpaid letters is the great bar 

' '’**’'**^*' * to speedy and regular delivery, which can only be removed by comimlsory 

pre-payment, recommends th(' emplovineiit of a higher class of delivery peons who can read Engli.sh, 
and the distribution of hitters by cart. Mr. Tayler thinks that a smart European in a light mail cart 
w itii one or two iieons under him Avould command more attention and respect from the community 
than a native peon ; but, imhqxmdimt of the exjiense of sueh a sehenu^, it appc'ars absurd and hardly 
humane to resort to liurojii’an agency for the delivery of letters in a elimale like that of Calcutta, 
and moreover it is very doubtful Avhether, Avheii oiiee a letter carrier has reached his beat, he could 
not on foot deliver letters quicker than if he Avere to bo carried from door to door in a mail 
eart. 


101. In my o])inion it Avould be difficult, if not impossible, to find a class of men on the Avholc 
so Avcll adapted for the duty of letter carriers as the Mussulman 1 lurk unis 
*’^^”*’* Avho arc now einiiloycd for the jiurpose; hut they are not sufficiently paid for 

their labor, or for the jieeuuiary responsibility imposed upon them, and the Cash Security they are 
required to deposit. Eight Rupees a mouth is A^cry small Avages for men Avho are entrusted Avith 
the delivery of valuable letters and parcels, and the daily collection of considerable sums of money ; 
and is foiuid indeed to afford no sufficient indneemout to parties to take the situations unless 
accompanied with the hoj)C of deriving profit from ununthorized sources. 'IVu llupees a month, the 
loAvcst Avages of a Bill-collecting Sirkar, ought to be the minimum Avages of a delivery peon of the 
Post Office, and the prospect of an increase to 12 and 15 rupees a month ought to be held out 
to those who are distinguished by good and faithful service and Avho make themselves more useful 
by learning, as some of them have already done, to decyidier addresses in the English and other 
European laiignagcs. If this addition he made to the pay of the peons it Avill be more practicable to 
check and iierhaps juit a stop to the demand for extra payment Avhieli is noAV systematically made on 
the delivery of Nativti letters, and almost as systematically submitted to. The peons might also, if 
acipiainted with English, lie employed as sorters in the Post Office as avcU as letter carriers. 
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102. The Estahlishnicnt of a window ddivcry at tlio fJenoral Post Office will bn a p’oat and 
direct, accoimnoclaliou to a large portion of the public, and tend iudircclly, 
Winthw DeUmy. ,.(.|ij.viii}r fhc pcons of a considerable amount of labor, to expedite 1 In; 

delivery of letters to the whole town, (ireat numbers of persons now send their servants to Hit! 
General Post Olliee to receive their letters from the peons, instead of waiting for them until the 
peon arrives at his b(‘al, and it would obviously save much trouble if such letters, instciul of passing 
through the hands of the peons, were delivered at the window, by a Clerk, direct to the know n 
servants of parties sending for them. The only difference this airsmgement Avould make in the 
routine of the Department would be that the sorting Clerks would have to sort the letters into ten 
instead of nine divisions, the tenth comprising the letters of those persons who have applied to the 
General Post Office to have their letters delivered at the window. An account would then be taken 
of the nuinhcr of letters and the amount of postage due on those unpaid, and the letters would be 
made over to a Clerk for delivery instead of to the peons. A window delivery of this kind has long 
existed at Pombay and is greatly resorted to by the Mercantile public. It was also introduced into 
Calcutta some years ago, and failed because the letters, before being delivered at the window, had 
to pass through the hands of the peons and appear in their accounts. The public therefore found 

that they could get their letters sooner from the 


* Note. — Tho convenience of a window delivery would be 
o.««p(t(‘ia1iy felt in tlio earlier distribution of ship letters, of delay 
in which tho Merehants now ooinpluin. There inij^ht be a win- 
dow delivery on the arrival of every ship, though there cannot, 
without considerable increase of force, be inure than two peon 
deliveries in the 24 hours. 


peons than at the window.* The servant of each 
party desiring the accommodation would liavc 
to he furnished with a badge or ticket, on 
presentation of which, and on payment of 
postage due, the letters would be delivered toliirn. 


New Furniture, 


103. To carry these improvements into effect the General Post Office must be fitted with 
substantial and suitable sorting desks and tables after the pattern of those 
used in the London General Post Office and at Bombay, instead of the 
rieketty and inconvenient tables and heuches with which it is now furnished. Each sorting desk 
should be provided with ten compartments or boxes for the letters of the ten divisions of delivery 
iii(;luding the window, and the ])eons should sort the letters into heats upon a large table, breast- 
high, where their proceedings would be open to the inspection of the manager. 

lo t. In the Letter Mail lleceipt Department the first improvement that may follow the intro- 
duction of pre-payment by means of Stamps is the entire discontiniianec of 
Iiilandletfer Mail Dispatch th('. T)rcsent svstcm of giAing Tcccipts (cxccpt for registered letters) and the 
wmtnwMa/Kt practicc, which is believed to exist in every other country 

where there is a Post Office, of dropping letters into letter boxes. The 
clelay which attcjuls the [losting of letters at present is described in the Gth para, of my letter to 
the Government of Bengal dated the Oth October 1850; and it is obvious that when a receipt has 
to he given for evciy letter separately, and the w'cight and postage of each letter separately entered 
ill the sender's dawk book, great delay, even under the best system that could bo contrived, is 
unavoidable. 


105. So long as Stamps are not provided for tho public, it -would perliaps be unadvisablc to 
deprive them of the security wdiich the Post Office rcceijit gives tliein against tlie dishonesty of their 
own servants; but when it becomes optional cither to prepay postage by means of Stamps or to 
send letters unpaid, the receipt may certairdy he disfienscd with. The system of special registra- 
tion enables all parties desirous of obtfiining a receipt for their letters to do so. It ought to be at 
once ruled that no rcceiiit shall hercaller be given for unpaid and service letters, but that they 
shall be di*opped into letter boxes. 

106. The plan of receiving letters at different w indows according to divisions is also the cause 
of much unnecessary delay, as it frc(iuently Iiappeiis that letters addressed to places in different 
divisions arc entered at once in the same dawk book, which has to be handed backwards and for- 
wards from one window to aiiotbcr. Tins w ill also he obviated, so far as unpaid and service letters 
are concerned, if these letters are dropjied into boxes. But letters of which the postage is prcj)aid 
in money, should be rcjceived indiscriminately at any window without reference to their destination 
and then after being checked and stamped slioiild be sorted into divisions for dispatch. The 
difference of postage on undercharged paid letters would be recovered, not from the receiver, but 
from the persons to wiiom the letters are addressed. 

107. Unpaid letters, after being taxed and stamped, w'ould he sorted in like manner into divi- 
sions; and the same process would l)c observed with service letters, with this addition, that the 
postage oil service letters must he charged to the several departments, from which they are sent. 
Letters sent from the town receiving houses would be sorted in the same way, an account being 
taken of those upon wliicli the postage is prepaid in money. 
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108. Ill tills (lejiariment, as in that of receipt, the accommodation alTorded by the present 
bnildiiiK is incoinpatible with order or celerity in the dispatch of business, or with that decree of 
supervision whicli the Manager ought to exercise over the subordinate Clerks and other Officers. 
Tlie windows are ill-contrived for the receipt of letters, having been originally intended for no other 
purpose than to admit light to a Store Godowii. ISach receiver is provided with a small table, on 
whicli stands a box and a pair of scales, such as jirc usually found in portable Medicine Chests, sus- 
pended on a small wooden frame. On this table the letters accumulate until the Checkman comes 
to take them away. The box is for the receipt of money, and is not even furnished with a slit, but 
lias to be opened every time that money is given in payment of postage to the receiver. The 
Checkmcn sit upon the floor, or rather upon a wooden platform raised a few inches from the floor, to 
save them from the damp ; and, without any mechanical appliances whatever to assist them in their 
work, they weigh the letters in scales such as the receivers have, but unprovided with wooden frames, 
and sort them in little heaps before them. The state of the furniture in the dispatch room I have 
already described in paragraph 14 of my letter of the 9th October, and I have only to add that the 
space allotted to tliis part of the business is much too small, that the plan upon which the compart- 
ments or pigeon holes allotted to each line of road or division are arranged is ill-adapted for dis- 
patch, and that the room is very imperfectly lighted. 

109. On this last point the Manager states: — ^^^Thc complaints of insufficient light are fre- 
quent. The assistants complain almost every night that they cannot sec properly, and mistakes 
arise from this cause also. In the whole room there are about six or eight single wall shades, and 
on the tables there are a few wax candles without shades, some on small ricketty candle sticks and 
some on chillums. But the greater part of the light is from small oil lamps burning on the 
tables wliich I consider unsafe as well as insufficient. The lights are supplied by contractors. 
When I remonstrate with them on the badness of the light, they reply that they cannot aff’ord 
to give better 

" I have reported this to the Superintendent, and I believe he has also remonstrated with 
the contractors.^^ 


I think I have mentioned the want of sufficient light to the Deputy Post Master General. 
He has taken notice of it, and things have mended for a few days, but not pcrinaneutly.^^ 


I am not acquainted with the terms of the contract, but it is generally believed in the office 
that the contractor is bound to supply as much liglit as is necessary. This he docs not do. He 
generally brings the usual number of lights at the beginning of the evening, which number I 
tliiiik insufficient, and in the course of the evening his servants take away the lights gradually 
long before they can properly be dispensed with. Tims, when the work of one division closes, 
the lights are taken away from the table, and the room is left in comparative darkness, though 
the examiners of the other divisions are still cmployed.^^ 


110 . 


Sou Enclosure E. 


By the terms of his agreement, wliich is appended, the contractor is bound to furnisli 
oil, wax candles and otlicr articles required for the Service, in guantities 
actually required from time to time. 


111. The Department should be furnished with convenient tables for the receivers, containing 
tw’o drawers, one for the receipt of letters and the other for money, both to be dropped through 
slits on the face of the table, and the letters to be carried aw ay by the Sorters, as they accumulate. 
The practice of giving change, which is contrary to the rules, should also be strictly prohibited. 
The windows and letter boxes should be closed punctually at the hour named for that purpose, and 
all letters presented after tliat time, whether previously brought within the Post Office premises 
or not, should be charged with the late letter fee. 


112. The Checkmcn or Sorters should be provided with suitable desks after the model of 
those used in the London General Post Oflicc, and the Despatch tables should be constructed so 
as to provide a conspicuously marked and readily accessible comjiartment for every Post Office to 
which Mails are sent, and leave room for a further extension of the system. 


113. The number of Receiving Houses in Calcutta is not sufficient for the w^ants of the public, 
, . and there arc numerous places where letter boxes might be placed for the 

eceivmg Houses. reception of stamped and unpaid letters without any expense beyond that 
of a peon to collect the letters after a certain hour and bring them to the General Post Office. One 
peon, indeed, would suffice for several letter boxes. I have no doubt that many respectable peoide, 
shop-keepers and others, would be found willing to take charge of a letter box of this description, 
and personally to superintend the opening of it at a fixed hour every afternoon, wdien the letters could 
be transferred to a locked bag with a slit iu it, which should be kept by the peon, but opened only at 

h 
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the General Post Office. A nicniorandinn of the number of stamped and unpaid letters might at 
the same time be prcjjared and dropiwd into the bag. There is no Post Office or receiving house 
on the right bank of tlic lloogldy; but persons living at Howrah and the other Suburbs in that 

direction arc obliged to send their servants 
* rrofcssor Strcpi. of Bishop's across the rivcf* to post their letters, cither at 

the General Post Office, or at one of the present 
receiving houses. There oiiglit certainly to be a receiving house at Howrah, and another in the N.ative 
, . . ^ * ... town in the direction of Simlah, besides letter 

t This IS su^J:ffostc( y 1 1C riK o ssocia ion. boxcs at convcnicntt spots in every main street 

and place of public resort, and at every Police Thaiia. 


111. The dispatch of letters being so nmeli simplified, the more distant receiving bouses and 
hitter boxes might be ke])t open until 5 p. m. and those nearer the Gcner.*il Post Office until 
hi p. M. every (lay. The peons who take the letters from the rceciving houses and letter boxes 
to the General Post Office might also be aiithoris(Hl to receive stamped and unpaid letters on pay- 
ment of one anna on each letter, the letter and the anna to be drop|)cd into the locked bag with 
wliich each ])eon w'onld be provided. The receiving houses shoiihl be distinguished by a board 
having the words “ Post Officxi’^ iti Unglisli and Bengalee painted either in black letters six inches 
high on a white ground, or in white letters six inches high on si blsiek ground, and plsieed conspicn- 
oiisly against the house Avhere the letters sire received. A convenient hotter box should be provided 
for csieh n^cciving house, into which letters might bo dropped by psirties without the intervention of 
the receiver, and the words ^^Ijcttcr Box^^ should bo psiinted upon it in legible characters both in 
* The rc'ccivcrs to live at the receiving housc.s. At Bnglisll and Bcuigsilcc. It should be the duty 
present they have to walk a considerable distance to their of the Inspectors tO SCe tllSlt the receivers* Sit- 
<lailyb«sinoss, anil tills is th« cause of ilu.irim-g.»larity. puiictiuilly at thcir offices, and perform 

tlieir duty to the satisfsiction of the public. 


115. There can be little doubt that a District Post for Calcutta siiid its vicinity, if properly 
r / n - 1 - f V organised, so as to provide even for four regular deliveries daily in the city, 
.acu a wrK os, and two in tlic Suburbs, would afford great accommodation to the inlisibi- 
tants and would ultimately be found rcmuncrsitive. At piTsent, letters and parcels arc receiv(ul sit 
the General Post Office only, for locsil delivery. Those posted between 10 a. m., sind 2-30 p. m., vlw 
scut out for delivery the sjimc day, and those/ posted sifter 2-30 p. m., sire delivered the following 
morning. Under this system, the number of letters posted during one month in a city wliich (exclu- 
sive of the Suburbs) is supposed to contsiin a populsition of nearly 100,000, was 401. This however 
is no criterion of what might be expected if greater facilities Averc given, for it is obvious that sit 
present the Csilcuttsi local delivery is avsiihihle only for residents in the near vicinity of the Cjcneral 
Post Office. It is impossible to guess at the number of persons regularly employed by Govcrimumt, 
by Mercantile Hous(\s, and by private individusils, for the sole pur])()se of conveying letters ami 
messages frcKii one part of the town to smother ; blit it seems prolmble that the expense ui’cessary 
for establishing two sulditional deliveries clsiily, (the present dcliverj^ pc^oiis would tsikc out the dis- 
trict post letters sit 10 a. m. ami 3 p. m.,) miglit be met by a reduction in the number of C^iupras- 
sies now maintained in ]mblir offices for no otlici* object thsm that of (nniveying letters to ami from 
the office to wliicli they belong. At jiresont, Officisil or Service Ic'ttcrs sire not received at the 
General Post Office for local deliveiy, but all such letters are dcdivenMl by the Peons or Chuprassics 
of the Offices from wliich they are issued. AVith an sulditional force of 32 
delivery Peons* costing rupees 320 a month, and four additional receiving 
houses at a total monthly cost of ruj)oes 100 (which would also be avsiihtblc 
for the General Post) sirrangcmcnts could he made for delivering letters four 
tirm^s a dsiy in all parts of C^alfHitta, within four hours from the tirm» of 
liosting. Among other questions wliich 1 circulated to the Trade Associa- 
tion and to many of the principal European and Native Merchants and resi- 
dents of the plsice, were some relative to the Establishment of a Distinct 
Post in Calcutta, and though it appeal’s from their answers, that many cir- 
cumstances, chiefly perhaps the low rate of wages and the custom of keeping a large retinue of 
servants, would tend to postpone the time at wliich the public at large might be expected fully to 
appreciate the arrangement, and to avail themselves of it, yet that if regulated with punctuality ami 

with due regard to the convenience of the native pub- 
lic, it would be resorted to by manyt from the com- 
mencement, and at no distant period by all. The 
moat convenient arrangement, in the first instance, 
would perhaps be that letters put into the receiving 
houses before 8 a. m., or into the General Post Office 
before 9 a. m., should be sent out for delivery at 10 
A. M; that letters put into the former before 11-45 
A. M., or the latter at 0-30 i». n., should be sent out at 1 


l.st Division 2 IVoiis. 


211(1 Ditto 
4th Ditto 
.'ith Ditto 
(ith Ditto 
7th Ditto 
Sth Ditto 
9th Ditto 


Total, 32 


t Th(^ Principal of Bi.shop’s Colh^j^o. 

Messrs. Watts & Co., Boot and Shoe* Makers. 
M(»ssrs. Cook & Co., Idvcrv Stable Keepers. 
Messrs, llarinan & Co., 'railops. 

1 he Mew Oriental lafe Insurance Company. 
Messrs. H. T.(‘p:ifr|. Co. 

Messrs. 11 ami lion & Co. 

Ikilioo Jykislieu Mooker)eti. 

Messrs. Dykes & Co., C'oaeh Builders. 
Messrs. W. Thacker & Co. 
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p. M ; that letters put into the former before 1-45 p. m., or the latter at 2-80 p. m., should be sent out 
at 3 p. M., anil those put into the former, before 5 p. m., or the latter before 6 p. m., should be sent 
out at 7 p. M. The second and fourth d^iveries need not extend to any part of the Suburbs not 
included in a circle of two miles from tlie G crfcral Post Office. These however are matters of detail 
which would have to be arranged by the Post Master General. 

116. The observations I have made relative to the r^cipt and delivery of letters in the Inland 
Department are generally applicable to the Ship and Steam Departments, 
ment^^ great improvement can be made in the internal arrangements of this 

branch of the General Post Office, until a new Post Office is built. At 
present the whole business, iucliiding the correspondence and accounts, the opening and closing of 
the mail boxes, the sorting of the inward mails for delivery, and outward for dispatch, the receipt 
of letters at the wiiiilow, and tlic distribution of them among the delivery peons, is all carried on in 
one room, the dimensions of wliich are 62 feet by 36f feet, i)ut which is divided by a range of thick 
masonry pillars nnmirig along its whole length, and crowded Avith Presses, Desks and Tables, neces- 
sary for some purposes, but seriously obstructive to business requiring despatch. Sometimes it 
happens that one monthly Steamer arrives at, and the other leaves the Port on the same day, and 
then the confusion is very great. On days of extraordinary pressure, the receiving windows of the 
Inland Di'.partmcnt arc open for the receipt of Steam letters, but then the business of that Dc- 
])artrnent is retarded and the dispatch of the mails delayed to a later hour tlian usual. Tlie unpaid 
Calcutta letters which ari*ivc by the Steamer have also to be taken away and sorted in a room in 
another part of the building. 


117. Considerable time is lost in separating the Calcutta from the forward letters, partly 
. from the circunistancc of parties changing their residence and imposing 

C’( trctiitm of Mters. ^jpon tlic Post Office the trouble of re-directing their letters, instead of 
giving ])roper instructions to their correspondents, hut chiefly lx.Tausc persons in England are igno- 
rant of the proper mode of directing their letters to India. This caiI would be in some degree 

remedied if the Ijondon General Post Office were furnished 
is p.MsilXl'Si/s1w with a correct list* of Indian Post OfRccs, and oi)po8itc to each 

the name of the Presidency by which Steamer letters should 


1)0 sent ; and if the English public were requested to conhne the addresses of their letters to the 
name of the [icrson addressed, the Post Office and the I’resideiiey. The letters might then, with- 
out difficulty be sorted at London, into “ Calcutta” and “ forward,” and the time occupied in pre- 
paring the mails fur delivery still furtlicr expedited. At ])resent it occupies twelve Clerks nearly 
a whole d.ay to re-direct the forward letters. This operation would also he shortened if the letters 
were properly addressed in England. It might even he advisable to declare that no instructions 
for the disposal of letters by parties changing their residence should be in force in the Sliip and 
Steam Department for more than three months, and that after that period all letters should be for- 


warded according to their addresses, and left to find their way to their destination tlu-ough the 


channel of the Dead Letter Office. 


118. It has been suggested that the Steamer Letters for Bengal should be sorted on bonnl 

the Steamers so as to be ready for delivery on the arrival of the Steamer at 
Garden Uetich. The expense of this plan is perhaps a conclusive objection 
to it, tho cost of a cabin for the purpose being estimated at rupees 5,000* a 
^ * Tost Master Gonoral to month, besides the salary of a Clerk. It would be for the exclusive benc- 
lJwS'ur”i 845 ** inhabitsmts of Calcutta, as the forward letters cannot be dispatch- 

ed until the regular hour for the departure of the mail ; and, if the arrangc- 
mnuts above recommended bo made, the whole of the Calcutta letters may be sent out for delivery 
within an hour and a half after the arrival of the mails at the General Post Office and within tw’o 
hours after the arrival of the Steamer at Garden Reach. But the sorting of the letters on the 
Steamer is liable to a more serious objection than that of cost and comparative inutility. It is 
oliviously not desirable to leave the nucontrollcd assortment of the important and valuable corres- 
pondence conveyed in the Peninsular and Oriental Company’s Steamers, in the hands of one or 
more Office Clerks, during the passage from port to port. I am not aware that such a practice has 
been introduced in Europe, and the case of a railway locomotive sorting Office, where the utmost 
expedition is required to get through the work in time, is not analogous. 

119. Tlic accommodation afforded to the Banghy Department of the General Post Office, by 

the present building docs not admit of great improvement in the conduct of 
BaHyhg Department business in that Department. What is chiefly required is a well-lighted 
and spacious ixiora in which the whole operation should he under the eye of the Manager and where 
the property of the public may be more secure from depredation than has heretofore been tho case. 
Parcels not dispatched the very day on which they are posted should be locked up, as valuable 
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property, in a secure place, and tlie key deposited witli tlie Deputy Post Master General, or the 
Principal Officer residinj^ on the j)rcmises. It seems quite needless to prepare a llcgistiy of parcels 
received Avhen the Duplicate; chcllans of* which the Il(‘gistrv is a mere transcrii)t arc filed in the 
Office. 

120. As rcsp(;cts the inanagement of business in the Dead Letter Department of the Generjil 

J^ost Office, I would suggest the discontinuance of the publication of 
Dead Letter Depatment. Native letters in the Calcutta and Bengalee Gazettes, Up to the 

Ist May 1850, it never had been the practice to publish a list of unclaimed Native letters, though the 
rules of tlie Post OHicc required it ; but the rule is now observed in compliance with an order of the 
Government passed in 1818. The Calcutta Gazette is only sent to a few of the Principal Government 
Officers, and is not read by Natives. The circulation of the Bengalee Gazette is also almost 
entirely confined to public Offices, and though more read by Natives than the Calcutta Gazette, 
is certainly not accessible to that class who arc likely to have letters to their address, lying 
unclaimed at the Post Office. 4'hc jiublication of these lists, since May 1850, docs not seem to have 
led to more than twelve applications for unclaimcjd letters, and all the expense of printing has been 
incurred in vain. The Bengalee Gazette docs not circulate in the province of Bchar, and yet all 
letters remaining unclaimed at the Post Offices in Behar arc published in it. The lists in the (Cal- 
cutta Gazette, though they contain letters addressed in Persian and Hindee, arc drawn out exclu- 
sively in Bengalee, and arc circulated all over Behar and the North-West Provinces where the 
people cjinnot read that language. 

121. The rule rcciuiring the publication of lists of native letters has never been acted upon in 
Madras, Bombay, or tin; North-West Provinces, and ought to be abrogated as useless and involving 
unnecessary expense. The course I would suggest for native letters is that after every reasonable 
exertion has been made to deliver them, a list of those made remaining every day, should be pre- 
pared daily and stuck up for a fortnight in a conspicuous ]dace in the J\)st (Jffice where it can be 
seen by all jiartics coming to post their letters. The addresses of Bengalee letters should be entered 
in the list in that language, and those of other native letters both in Bengalee and in the language 
in which they are written. This, T think, is all that can be reiusonably expected of the Post Office, 
and all that can be done with any chance of useful effect. The proper direction in which efforts 
must be made to ensure tlu; d(divcry of native letters, is by increasing the clficicncy of the letter 
carriers, and subjecting them to close and systematic inspection. 

122. The publication of English letters in the Calcutta Gazette is necessary for the informa- 
tion of the Servants of Governmi'jit who are liable to be removed on duty from one part of the 
Presidency to another, for that of Mariners and others coming from beyond Sea, and for that of the 
numerous Europeans who are scattered over the country and who, if they have not themselves access 
to the Gazette, find means to obtain the information it affords. The publication of the English lists 
always occasions numerous applications for unclaimed letters, and ought therefore to be continued. 

123. If the Post Master Gencrars Office be separated from the Calcutta General Post Office, a 
considerable part of the business of the Dead Letter Department would also Inive to be transferred. 
The remainder should be performed by one of the Clerks of the Inland Letter Mail Receipt Depart- 
ment, and the separate Department abolished. 

Present Establishment of CaU 124. The prcsciil Establishment of the Calcutta General Post 
evtta General Post Office, Office is aS follows : — 


Post Master General, 

Deputy Post Master General, 
tSuperintendent, 


... 2,000 0 0 
... 700 0 0 
... 300 0 0 

3,000 0 0 


Accountant’s Dkpaktmknt. 


Accountant, 

Deputy Accountant, 
Clerk, 

Ditto, •• 

Ditto, 


... ... ... ... ... ... 

.. ...... ...... a..... ......... 

... ... ... ... ... ... ... 

.••• ...... ...... .*•••. ...... ...... «. ....... 

... ... ... f.. ... ... ... 


160 0 0 
67 14. 10 
35 0 0 
35 0 0 
30 0 0 


Carried over,, 


327 14 10 3,000 0 0 
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Brought over, 337 

Accountant’s Depautment, — (Conliniied.) 


14 10 3000 0 0 


Clerk, 
Ditto, 
Ditto, .. 


••• •••••• ••«••• •••••• •••••• •• 

••• ' ••• ••• ••• 

)••• •••••• •••••• •••••• •••■ 


• • • 


Treasurer, ••• 
Deputy Treasurer, 
Podur, 

Clerk, (Native,) 


T IlK AS U a E KS ^ D E VA IIT M ENT. 

• •• ••• ••• ••• ••• 
•••••• •••••• •••••• •••••• ••••••••• 

• •• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• 

•••••• •••••• ••••#• •••••• ••••••••• 

Dawk Bearers^ Department. 


Head Clerk, 

Clerk, 

Ditto, (Native,) 


«•* ••• «•« ••• ••• 

•• •••••• •••••• •••••• ••••••••• 

••• ••• 

Correspondence Department. 


Head Clerk, 
Clerk, 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 


• ■ • • • • 

•••••• • 

••• 


« • • • • « 

• •••••• • 

• • • • • • 


• • • • • • 

•• •••••«»• 


•••••• «•«••• •••••• 

••• ••• ••• ••• 
■••••• •••«•• •••••• •••«•• •••••• •••••• ••»•••••• 

••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• 
•«•••• •••••• •••••• •••«•• •*.••• ••»••• ••*••••• 


Ship and Steam Department, 


Manager, 
Clerk, .... 
Ditto, 
Ditto, 
Ditto, 
Ditto, 
Ditto, 
Ditto, 
Ditto, 
Ditto, 
Ditto, 
Ditto, 
Ditto, 
Ditto, 
Ditto, 
Ditto, 
Ditto, 


••• ••• ••• 

...... ••«••• ••••«•••• 

... ••• ••• *•* 

•.*••• ..•••• •••••• •«•••• •••«•• 

••• •«. ... ••• ••• 

•••at. .aaaaa ..a... aa.aa. aa..a* ..a.#* .as...... 

••• ... aa. aaa aaa ••• ••• 

•••••• •taaa* a. aaa* aaaaa* aaaaaa •••••• *••****.• 

*•* •*. as* aaa aa* ••* a.* 

aaaaaa aaaaa.a mm mm mm mm mm mm aaaaaa aaaaa# •••#••*•• 

aaa aa* aaa aaa aaa mmm aaa 

.aaaaa aaaaa* mmmmmm •*..•• •*.*** •••••• *«***••• 

aa* aaa *.. a** mmm mmm mmm 

aaaaaa mmmmmm mmmmmm mmmmmm mmmmmm mmmmmm aaaaaaaaa 

aaa aa* *a* aa* *** *** *a* 

**aaa* aaaaaa aaaaa* ****** aaaaa* ****** aaaaaaaaa 

aaa *** aaa *** aa* *** *** 


Letter Mail Receipt Department 


AjCRURger^ ••• ••• 

Clerk, ****** ****** aaaaa* ****** 

Ditto, mmm mmm *** 

Ditto, •aaaaa mmmmmm mmmmmm ****** 

Ditto, **• *•• •** 

Ditto, 

Ditto, ••• a** aaa 

Ditto, mmmmmm mmmmmm ****** 

Ditto, mmm *•• ••• 

Ditto, 


mmm *** **• 

*.aa** ****** *•*•*••** 

••• *•• mmm 

****** aa**** ********* 

aa* *** *** 

****** aaaaaa ********* 

aa* •*• •*• 

****** aaaaa* a******** 

••• *•• •*« 

aaaaaa ****•• ********* 


20 


0 

20 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

150 

0 

0 

60 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

00 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

1(X) 

0 

0 

35 

0 

0 

47 

0 

5 

30 

0 

0 

40 

0 

0 

25 

0 

0 

25 

0 

0 

15 

0 

0 

150 

0 

0 

95 

0 

0 

40 

0 

0 

40 

0 

0 

40 

0 

0 

25 

0 

0 

25 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

16 

0 

0 

15 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

16 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

«T. 



100 

0 

0 

100 

0 

0 

80 

0 

0 

60 

0 

0 

30 

0 

0 

26 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

30 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 


;jyi. 0 JO 


228 0 0 


GO 0 0 


317 0 5 


574 0 0 


Carried over, 486 0 0 4573 1 3 


xxrx 
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Clerk, 

Jemadar of Mails, 
Assistant, ... 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 


••• ••• 

•••••■ ■••••• •••••• •••••• ••••••••• 

••• ••• ••• ••• 

•••••• •••••• •••••• ••••■• ••••••••• 

••• ••• ••• 
•••••• •••••• •■•••• •••••• •••••• 


• • ■ • • • 

» •••••• ••• 


Head Inspector, 

Second ditto, 

Third ditto, ••• 

Fourth ditto, 


2 Clerks, (Native,) at 6, ... 
45 Delivery Peons, at 8, 

1 X^itto, ••• ••• 

2 Ditto, at 6-4-4, 


••• ••• 

• •■•••• •■■•••••• 

••• ••• ••• 

• •••••• ••••••••• 


Letter Mail Dispatch Department 


•••••• • 

• •• ••• 


Manager, ... 

Clerk, 

2 Ditto, at 25, 

3 Ditto, at 20,. •. 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 

2 Ditto, at 1 5, . • • • • • 

Ditto, 

Ditto, ... ... 

2 Ditto, at 20-11-5, 

2 Ditto, at 17, 

2 Ditto, at 20, 

itto, at 10, ... ... 

5 Ditto, at 10, 

Ditto, «•* .«• 

3 Ditto, at 12, ... .•*... .....< 

4 Clerks, at 12, 


• • • • • • 

» •••••• •••••• 

• • • • • • 


• •• ••• ••• ••• 

••• ••• ••• ••• 

••• ••• ••• ••• 

••• ••• ••• ••• 


• ••• ••• 


Forward Department. 


Clerk, 
Ditto, , 
Ditto, 


• • • • • • 


Miscellaneous Department. 


• a. 


Head Clerk, 

2 Clerks, at 25, 

Clerk, 

Ditto, ...... ...... .... 

Ditto, ... 

2 Ditto, at 20, 


... ... ... ... •*. 

.. ...... ...... ...... ......... 

... ... ... ... ... 

... ... .«. ... ... 

•••*•• ...... ...... ...... 


Record Department. 


Clerk, 

Ditto, 


Clerk, 
Ditto, , 
Ditto, 


••• ... 




Time Check Department. 


... ... 

• ...... . 

• ... 


... ... 
• a........ 

... ... 


486 

0 

0 

Vontimed.J 

16 

0 

0 

16 

0 

0 

12 

8 

8 

12 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

47 

0 

0 

24 

0 

0 

23 

0 

0 

21 

0 

0 

• • • 

360 

• • • 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

12 

8 

8 

ENT. 



100 

0 

0 

30 

0 

0 

50 

0 

0 

60 

0 

0 

40 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

30 

0 

0 

26 

2 

0 

17 

0 

0 

41 

12 

10 

34 

0 

0 

40 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

00 

0 

0 

12 

8 

8 

36 

0 

0 

48 

0 

0 

26 

2 

0 

20 

0 

0 

15 

0 

0 

100 

0 

0 

50 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

16 

0 

0 

25 

0 

0 

40 

0 

0 

25 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

20 

14 

5 

20 

8 

8 

20 

0 

0 


Carried over, 


4573 1 3 

564 8 8 

115 0 0 
12 0 0 

378 8 8 


645 7 6 

01 2 0 

251 0 0 

45 0 O 

61 7 1 

6707 3 2 
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Brought over, 6707 3 2 

Banqhy Department. 


Banqhy Department. 


Manager, 

••• ••• ••• ••• 

100 

0 

0 




2 Clerks, at 20, ... 

••ssss ••«••• •■•••• ••••••••• 

40 

0 

0 




2 Ditto, at 16, ... 

••• ••• ••• 

32 

0 

0 




Clerk, 


12 

8 

8 




••• ••• 

• t ■ ••• ••• ••• 

12 

0 

0 




Ditto, 


10 

0 

0 




• • • ee • 

••• ••• ••• ••• 

10 

0 

0 





- 




216 

8 

8 


Oriental Department. 







Moonshee, 

••• ••• as* 

25 

0 

0 




•••••• •••••• •••••• •*•••• «••••• ••••••»•• 

16 

0 

0 





- 



— 

41 

0 

0 


Servants — ^Post Master General’s. 






Jemadar, 

••• a * 

8 

0 

0 




Nnib Ditto, 


7 

0 

0 




5 Peons, at 5, 

aaa ••• ••• ••• 

25 

0 

0 





- 



— 

40 

0 

0 


Deputy Post Master General^s. 







3 Peons at 5, 

••• ••• ••• ••• 

15 

0 

0 




1 Ditto, 


5 

3 

8 





- 



— 

20 

3 

8 


Treasurer’s. 







1 X^coHj^ • •• • t • 

••• ••• ••• ••• ••• 

aaa 

• • • 

aaa 

5 

0 

0 


Superintendent’s. 







X X^coiij ••• ••• 

••• ••• ••• ••• 

aaa 

• • • 

aaa 

5 

3 

7 


Dawk Bearers’ Department. 







1 Sirdar Bearer, ... 

••• ••• ••• ••• 

aaa 

aaa 

aaa 

8 

0 

0 


Ship and Steam Department. 







1 Peon, 

• •• ••• ••• ••• ••• 

5 

0 

0 




Boat Establishment, 


31 

0 

0 





- 



— 

36 

0 

0 


Letter Mail Receipt. 







5 Peons, at 5, 

• f« ••• ••• 

25 

0 

0 




Boat Allowance, 


3 

2 

0 





- 



— 

28 

2 

0 

5 Workmen, 

••• ••• ••• ••• 

... 

• • » 

■ ■ • 

35 

13 

3 


Miscellaneous. 







11 House Servants, 

vat «•# 

69 

7 

9 




3 Duftries, < 


21 

0 

0 








— 

90 

7 

9 


Banohy Department. 







4 Bearers, 

•at •## •• 

16 

2 

10 




2 Packermen, ... 

aaataa ataaaa aaaaaa •»•••• ##•••• •• 

12 

8 

8 





- 



— 

28 

11 

6 


Town Beck i vino Houses. 







1 Reeeiver, 

aav ••• aaa 

20 

0 

0 




Ditto, 


18 

0 

0 




4 Ditto, at 12, 

••a ats aaa aaa aa. 

48 

0 

0 




6 Peons, at 4, ... 


24 

0 

0 




House Bent, 

•aa aaa aaa aaa aaa 

18 

0 

0 





% - 



— 

128 

0 

0 


7,390 5 7 


Grand Total, 
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136. Of the above the following is an Abstract showing the number of Officers, Clerks, and 
Servants on each grade of salary. It is proper, however, to mention 
AlntrMt. jj Clerks, on an aggregate salary of rupees 155-8-8, have been 

discharged by the present Officiating Post Master General in consequence of the recent abo- 
lition of detailed Registry; leaving in actual employment 113 Clerks on an aggregate salary of 
rupees 3,401-10-6. 


Ahsttracl of the Establishtnent of the General Post Office. 



[aster Gene- 
Office. 

\k 

\ • 

*-• 

c a 

c i 

i 

Bi 

a 

2 

* s i 

1 ^ 

I B 

II 

1 1 
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s . 

M a 

■« a 

a a 

1 

s 

i 

1 

t 

O 

P 

tn 

a 

li 

C V 
s S 

c 

0; 

Q 

>> 





« 2 

li 

ii 

2 a 

H 

O i 

O 1 

s 

xs ^ 

CO ! 

s 

3 

Letter 

pate 

t: 

Mn. 

Hi 

•S) 

1 




i 

1 Post Master General, ... 

1 

I 

0 

0 

1 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

t 

2,000 

0 

0 

1 Deputy Post Master! 

1 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

700 

0 

0 

Creiiernl, J 




0 

300 

0 

0 

1 SimprinfpTulent 

1 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 Clerk oil lOtl, 

0 

1 

0 



0 

0 

0 

0 

0 1 

160 

0 

0 

Ditto, on 150. 

0 

0 

1 

0 

() 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 1 

300 

0 

0 

0 Ditto on 1(X), ! 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

■1 

1 

1 

600 

0 

0 

1 Ditto on 95, ^ i 

0 

0 



0 

1 

0 

HI 

0 

0 

95 

0 

0 

1 Ditto on ftOi .--.-----.-tl 

0 

0 

Bn 

0 1 

0 

0 

1 

HI 

0 

0 

80 

0 

0 

1 Ditto, on 67-14-10, 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

HI 

0 

0 

67 

14 10 

•A Ditto on 60. 

0 

0 

1 


0 

0 

1 

■3 

0 

0 

120 

0 

0 

1 Ditto, on 47-0-5, 

0 

0 

0 

.0 

1 

0 

0 

HI 

0 

0 

47 

0 

5 

n Ditto on 40, 

0 

0 

0 


1 

3 

0 

1 

0 

0 

200 

0 

0 

3 Ditto on ^15. 

0 

2 

0 


1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

105 

0 

0 

fi Ditto on 30. •tttssvtttv* 

0 

1 


1 

1 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

180 

0 

0 

3 Ditto on J26-J2, 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

78 

6 

0 

1 Ditto on J26, 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

1 , 

0 

0 

0 

26 

0 

0 

1 1 Ditto oTi 2.5. ............ 

0 

0 

0 


2 

2 

0 

2 

5 

0 

275 

0 

0 

S', •••••••••••• 

3 Ditto, on 20-14-5, 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

62 

11 

3 

9.5 Ditto on 20. 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

4 

3 

8 

5 

2 

500 

0 

0 

1 Ditto on 20-3-3i -t. ...... 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

20 

8 

8 

3 Ditto, on 17, 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

51 

0 

0 

1 Ditto on IS. 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 


0 

0 

18 

0 

0 

8 Ditto on 16. 

0 

0 

0 

0 


2 

2 

0 

2 

2 

128 

0 

0 

5 Ditto on 15 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

3 

0 

0 

76 

0 

0 

3 Ditto, on 12-8-8, 

0 

0 

0 



0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

37 10 

0 

15 Ditto on 12 

0 

0 

0 


0 

1 

2 

11 

0 

1 

180 

0 

0 

12 Ditto on 10 

0 

0 

n 

1 

0 

2 

1 

6 

0 

2 

130 

0 

0 

1 Ditto on 8 

0 

0 

M 



0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

9 Ditto on 6. 

0 

0 

0 



0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

4i Tnsnpptors. ............... 

0 

0 

0 



0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

115 

0 

0 

48 Dplivprv Peons. ......... 

0 

0 

0 



0 

48 

0 

0 

0 

378 

8 

8 

11 "Worlnripn- ..............a 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

5 

0 

0 

6 

64 

8 

9 

2 DiiftripH ..............a... 

0 

0 

0 



0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

21 

0 

0 

27 Sprvnnts .................. 

13 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

5 


11 

0 

201 

15 

0 

Pon.t Allowance 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

34 

2 

0 

House Rent of Receiv.*! 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Bn 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

18 

0 

0 

ing Houses, J 












280 Total 

15 

1 

8 

5 

4 

8 

18 

80 

48 

29 

15 

7,390 

5 

7 

1 
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126. It appears to me that if the Post Master GKmeral is relieved of all direct connection 
- j ti . General Post Office, and if the improvements recommended in the 

poie s a ts men . Gcnerjil Report of the Commissioners, and in this memorandum, he intro- 
duced, the business of both Offices may be most efficiently conducted with the following Estab- 
lishments. 


Post Master General, 

••• ••• ••• ••• ••• 

• t • 

• • « 

• • • 

2,000 

0 

0 


Post Master Generai/s Okmcb. 







Head Clerk, 

• •••••• ■••••• •••••• ••••••••• 

200 

0 

0 




1 llitto, ■ • • • • • 

••• ••• ••• ••• 

80 

0 

0 




1 Ditto, ••• •••••• ••••• 

• •■•••• •••••• •••••• ■•■•••••• 

50 

0 

0 




3 Ditto, at 30, 

••• ••• ••• ••• ••• 

GO 

0 

0 




2 Ditto, at 20, 

" ■••••• •••••• •••••• ••••#•••■ 

10 

0 

0 




1 Moonsliee, 

••• ••• ••• ••• •• 

20 

0 

0 




8 

- 



— 

450 

0 

0 

Post Master of Calcutta, 



• ■ • 

■ • • 

700 

0 

0 


Calcutta Post Office Correspondence Department. 




Head Clerk, 

1 Ditto, ... 

2 Ditto, at .30, 

2 Ditto, at 20, ■t«a«a •••••• 

1 M ooiisliec, 

1. ••• «••••• 


••• ••• ••• 
•••••• •••••• ••••••••• 

••• ••• ••• ••• 




••• ••• 

• •••••• •• 


•A ••••••••• 


150 0 0 
50 0 0 
00 0 0 
dO 0 0 
20 0 0 
15 0 0 


8 


Account and Cash Department. 


Aceouulaut and Treasurer, ••• ••• ••• 200 0 0 

1 Clerk, ••• •••••• •••••• •••••« •••••• •••••• ••••••••■ 80 0 0 

1 Ditto, ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• .30 0 0 

2 Ditto, .at 20, •••••• •••«•• •••••• ••«••• **••••••• 10 0 0 

1 Podar, ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• 10 0 0 


G 


Sllir AND Stkam DkI'ARTMEXT. 


• •• •••••• 


Mjniap:cr, 

1 Clerk, at 80, 

llitlo, at «)0, ••• «• 

2 Ditto, at 30, 
t Ditto, at 20j .. 


••• ••• ••• 


•• •••••• •••••• •••■••••• 

••• ••• ••• ••• 

•• •••••• •■•••• ••••••••• 

••• 


10 


Manager, 

1 Clerk, 

1 Ditto, r09 

2 Ditto, at 30, ... 

3 Ditto, at aO, 


Inward on RECEirr Department 


»J9 ••• 

«••••• •••••• •• 


• • • • • • 


•• •••••• 


• • • t • • 

•• •••«••••• 

••• 909 


200 

0 

0 

80 

0 

0 

100 

0 

0 

00 

0 

0 

80 

0 

0 




loO 

0 

0 

80 

0 

0 

50 

0 

0 

GO 

0 

0 

GO 

0 

0 


335 0 0 


.300 0 0 


520 0 0 


400 0 0 


Manager, ... 

1 Clerk, 

2 Ditto, at 50, 
4 Ditto, at 30, 
0 Ditto, at 20, 

14 


Outward or Dispatch Depart jiext. 


• ••• ••• 

•••«•• •••••• 04 

9 9 9 0 9 9 9 

900000 000009 09 


9 90 9 0 9 

0 009009900 


9 0 9 0 0 9 


150 0 0 
80 0 0 
1(K) 0 0 
120 0 0 
120 O 0 


670 0 0 


Curried over, 6,335 0 0 

k 
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Brouglit over,. 


Receiving Houses. 


10 Clerks^ at 15, 


••• ••• 

Ban 


•mm ••«■••••• 

\KTMENT. 


• • t 




• • • 


Manager, ... 

1 Clerk, 

1 Ditto, 

2 Ditto, at 20, 


• • 

••• ••• ••• ••• 

■••••• ••#••• ••••••••• 


1 Head Inspector, . 

2 Assistants, at 25, 
10 Peons, at 15, 


• •• • • • 


Delivery DepartmExVT. 

••• ••• ••• ••• 

■••• •••••• ••••#• ••••••••■ 

••• ••• ••• 


••• ••• ••• ••• 


Four Coaclimen, at 10, 

Servants, &c., as at ])rcscnt. 

Four additional Peons for Receiving Houses, 


mm mmmmmm mmmmmm mmmmmm mmmmmmmmm 
m m m mmm mmm m • m 


5,335 0 0 
150 0 0 


150 u o 
50 0 0 
30 0 0 
40 0 0 


50 0 0 
50 0 0 
150 0 0 


15 Ditto, at 12, ••• ■•••!• •••••• mmmmmm •••••« •••••■••• 180 0 0 

32 Ditto, at 10, 


320 0 0 

mmm mmm mmm 

• mm mmm mmm 

mmm mmm mmm 


270 0 0 


Total, 

Saving, 


750 0 0 
40 0 0 
339 9 9 
20 0 0 

6,904 9 9 
485 11 10 

7,890 5 7 


127. By this arrangement the number of Clerks would be reduced from 125 to 69, and their 
average salaries increased from rupees 30-13-8 to rupees 44-4-5. The number of Inspectors would 
be reduced to three, which, if they arc confined to their proper duties, is sufficient ; the number of 
delivery peons would be increased to 57 and the rate of their wages improved j and the number of 
receiving houses increased from 6 to 10. The piirchasc of two more accelerator carriages and of the 
horses necessary to draw them, as well as the keep of the horses, are in the nature rather of contin- 
gent than establishment charges ; but, it is probable, they would amount to nearly rupees 200 a 
month. The other i)arts of the arrangement, however, do not depend upon this. The change 
in the number and remuneration of Clerks and delivery peons may be made with advantage whether 
it be thought advisable to incur the expense of more accelerators or not. 

128. There would then be on the Establishment of the Post Master General, and of the Post 
Master of Calcutta, 69 Clerks of the following grades : — 


3 on 200, 

4 on 150, 

5 on 80, 
8 on 50, 

14 on 30, 
23 on 20, 
11 on 15, 
1 on 10, 


600 

600 

400 

4<K) 

420 

400 

165 

10 


Total 69 


3,055 


a force considerably greater and more highly remunerated than that employed at Bombay, where 
the whole business of the General Post Offiec is dispu.sed of by an Establishment of 45 Clerks, the 
monthly amount of whoso salaries is only rupees 1822. Still, 1 am not prepared, looking at the 
ordinary rate of salary allowed to Clerks in other Public Offices in Calcutta, and to the onerous and 
responsible duties required of those employed at the Post Office, to recommend any lower scale of 
allowances for adoption at this Presidency. 


129. In the Lower, Provinces of the Bengal Presidenej’-, there are, besides the Calcutta 
r n General Post Office and its subsidiary receiving houses, 74 principal and 
riWCT. * ^*****^^*’ ^'"^ subordinate Post Offices. There are also chowkeys or stations along 

the priiuupal lines of road, where Iniariug and service letters iirc received 
for dispatch, and for which packets arc made up at the General Post Office. There is a Post 
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Master at every Principal Post Office. The Subordinate Post Offices are under the managcTnent 
of a Clerk, who is subject to the orders and control of the Post Master of some Principal Office. 
Thirty-two Post ^Masters have Subordinate Post Offices under them, varying in number from one* 
to seven. The other 42 Post Masters have only a Principal Office. 

1 30. The 71' Post Masters may be elassed thus : 

Islly . — Paid, but holding otlier offices, .. .. .. .. ..22 

'iLndhj. — Paid, but holding no other offices, . . . . . . . . .... 7 

'it'dbj. — Ex-Officio, unpaid, . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 45 


Total,. 


7'1 


Of the paid Post Masters holding other offices, 16 arc Medical Officers, 4 Military Officers, and 2 
Iliirbour Mastcra. Two of the Post Masters have salaries of rupees 250, two of rupees 200, three 
of rupees 1 00, and 22 of rupees 50 a month ; the whole monthly expense of the Post Masters 
being rupees 2,300. At Kcdgci’cc and Sumbulporc, there arc also Assistant Post Masters on 
rupees 100 a month each. Of the unpaid Post Masters, 34 are CJollectors or Officers exercising 
the chief fiscal authority in the district, four are Residents and Political Agents, 1 is a Medical 
Officer, and three arc private persons. All the Principal Post Offices except 2, Fort Gloster and 
Keerpoy, are at stations where there are European Officers of Government. At Patna, there is a 
receiving office in the city besides the Principal Post Office at the Civil Station. 


131. At five of the Subordinate Post Officas, there arc Post Masters, 3 of them being Officers 
of Government, and two private individuals, but they are subject to the orders of the Post Master 
of the principal office. One of them receives a salary of rupees 20 a mouth ; the rest are unpaid. 
Of the 70 Subordinate Post Offices, 20 are at places at which Civil Officers of Government above 
the rank of a Moonsiff are stationed, and the remaining 50 are at places where there is no Officer 
above that rank. 


132. Under the Government of Rcngal there are 60 Districts, including those of the Non- 
Regulation Provinces and the Straits Settlements. In one of these Districts, Ilooghly, there 
are 12 Post Offices, in another, Jcssorc, 7. In each of the Districts of Burdwan, Bchar and 

those of Bcrhamporc, Midnapore and Nuddea, 
5. In 4 Districts there arc 4 Post Offices, in 5 
there are 3 ; in 12 there are 2 ; and in 31 
there is only one* each. There arc also 6 Post 
Offices under the Post Master General of Ben- 
gal, in foreign territory, via., 3 in Nagpore, 1 in 
Ncpaul, 1 in Muncepore, and one in Cooch 
Behar. 


Bhaugulporc, there are 6 Post Offices ; and in 

* That corrosponderre increases with the facilities nffordod 
for conveyin" it on, is sliown by the avoraj^o number of letters 

i 1. S i u j ! -P 


dispatched by post, 
28 days. 


in each District, during a period of 


In eacu Distuict. 


Having 


1 Post Oiticc, 

2 

3 

4 
0 
6 
7 

12 


1,551 

4,532 

2,(i07 

r»,972 

8,720 

(5,090 

8,242 

11,7(53 


133. Thirty-four of the subordinate Post 
Offices ill the Ijower Provinces have been esta- 
blished since 1837 ; 6 at the recommendation of 
Captain Taylor, the Agent for Post Office En- 
quiry ; IG at the retiiicst of the inhabitants, 
and 13 on the application of the local Post Master or other public Officer. The Post Mas- 
ters being asked to states whctlier there were any ])laces at which a Post Office might be expected 
to pay its expenses, only 11 such places were indicated and these are comprehended in 10 
Districts. 


13 1. In the North-Western Provinces there is no General Post Office. It has been already 
stated that the Post Master Gcneral^s Office is entirely unconnected with any 
Wtsku! Prwiv^ AoriA- Office, and his attention is exclusively given to the General Manage- 
ment of the Department. 

135. In these Provinces, including the Punjab, there arc 73 Principal and 125 Subordinate 
Post Offices, besides 17 Receiving Offices in 14 of the large towns. There is a Post Master at every 
principal Office, to whom the Clerks in cliarge of the Subordinate Post Offices are subject, as in 
Bengal. Thirty-six Post Masters liavc Subordinate Post Offices under them, varying in number 
rom 1 to 14. The remaining 3G Post Masters have only a i>rincipal Office. 
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136. The 72 Post Masters may be tlius classed— 

but liolding other Offices, 35 

2 / 2 rf/y.— Paid, but Jioldinj? no other Offices, 21 

3/*rf/y. — Ex-Ollicio, unpaid, 16 

Total, .. 73 


Of the paid Post Masters liohlin^ other Offices, 16 arc Medical and 19 Military Officers. Onr 
Post Master has a salary of rupees 350, 1 of rupees 350, 3 of rupees 300, 1 of rupees 175, 5 ol* 
rupees 150, 10 of rupees 100, 3 of rupees 80, 3 of rupees 70, 1 of rupees 60, and 31 of nipees 
50 a month; the Avliolc monthly expense of Post Masters beiii;; rupees 4,835. Of the unpaid i\)st 
Masters, 13 arc (Collectors or lleputy Collectors of llevcnuc, one is a D(5i)uty Collector of Customs, 
and 3 arc Military Officers. All the Principfil Offices arc at stations where there arc European 
Officers of (Jovcrnmciit. 

137. Of the 125 Subordinate Post Offices, 59 (includiii;^ all those in the Punjab) are at 
Military and Civil Stations, and 66 are at places where there are no Officers of Oovernment above* 
the rank of Tchsildar or ISlooiisifl'. 

138. Besides these, there arc 495 Thanas in the North-Westem Provinces, (exclusive of the 
Punjab) at which letters arc posted for dispatch by dawk to all parts of India, and receivcal from 
all parts of India for delivery. 

139. With rare exceptions, both in the Lower and North Western Provinces of the Bengal 

Presidency, the Post Mastc‘rs coniine their attention to the Principal 
Mink inwhivh the dutjea p^^t OHicc over which they preside, and leave the Subordinate Post Offices 

uncoiitrolhul management of the ('lerk in cluirge of it. Even at 
Principal Post Offices, many Post blasters exercise a mere nominal super- 
vision, leaving the real business of the Department to be conducted by the head Clerk. Sojno 
Post Masters arc ignorant of the eoniiuoiu'st rult*s of Ihcj Dc])artment and others seem to conceive 
that their duty is fully discharged if they preside at the opening of the Mails and sign the corres- 
])ondcnce and monthly accounts. There are some Post Masters to whom this description is not 
applicable, but the exception is not confined to any particular class, whether paid or unpaid. The. 
reason is obvious. Ex-OHicio Post ^Masters have little time to devote to the Post Office, which, 
generally speaking, is of less im])ortance than other public business on which they are engaged, 
and they feel that their resjmnsibility for the proper management of the Post Ollice will not bo 
practically enforced. To public Oflieers, who receive some additional allowance for looking after 
tlie Post Office, the remuneration holds out no sufficient inducement to exertion. It is scarcely 
regarded as an equivalent for the trouble of a perfunctory supervision, Jind certainly affords no 
encouragement to a more active degree of interference. Moreover, in the case of JMedieal Officers, 
absence from the principal station is incompatible with their professional functions, Jind the salaries 
assigned to Post Masters burdened with no other engagements, arc generally too low to command 
the services of properly qualified Jiuro])ejnis or Esist Indians, those being the classes from which 
it has hitherto been thought expedient that Post Masters should be selected. . 

140. This unsatisfactory state of things was pointed out by Mr. Tayler, the Post Master 

n . iL fr 1 General of Bengal, in his letter to Government, No. 100, dated the 4th 
rcmUdautbuMr, Tayter. a remedy suggested. 

“ The evil of the present system,” he observes, " is, that the actual duties of a very important 
and responsible office are in the hands of an unqualified ill paid subordinate, the head of the 
office doing little or nothing liimself, and maintaining a superintendence that in nine cases out 
” of ten is merely nominal.” 

_ ” The labor, therefore, without the responsibility, falls upon the Moonshec, who sometimes 
with, and sometimes without a second assistant, discharges the multifarious duties of the office, 
and is subjected to the greatest of earthly temptations, i. e., the receipt and custody of cash, with 
unchecked facilities of corruption. The Moonshecs’ direct remuneration varies from 16 to 30 
rupees a month. For this nominal recompence, he performs the work, sometimes zealously and 
“ with energy; but his greatest zeal and most active energies are applied to the augmentation of his 
” own. resources, of which many ways present themselves efficacious towards the end proposed, but 
“ all pregnant with mischief to the department.” 
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For this state of things/^ Mr. Tayler observes, there are two remedies” one, '^to purchase 
greater efficiency in tlie presiding Officer,” and the other, to purchase honesty and qualification 
in the working Officer.” The former object Mr. Tayler had previously endeavoured to attain, 
either by incri'asing the salaries of Post Masters, or by combining the Office with that of Superin- 
tendent of Hoads in connection with the administration of the Ferry Funds, but both these plans 
being deemed impracticable by (Jovernment, he submitted a scheme for the accomplishment of the 
latter. 


Mr, Tioflcrs PImu 

♦ Noti:.— Mr. Tuylor proposed to havo tour Classes of Clerks, in (JC of the l*rin- 
cipal Post Olliees, \i/. ; 


8 CU rks at Ilupc<»s 

100 


800 


7:) 


‘2,100 

24 .. 

fiO. 




2.% 


ITiO 

6fi 



4,250 


At five P»»st Olliees —Djirraekporo, Dinapore, Dum- Diiin, Kedj^eree and Sher- 
Pfotty, Mr. Tayler r(>eoinnieniled that nt) eharj^e shoultl be made, and .'1, Jlainret*. 
Sandoway and Port (vloster, are not ineluded in the st'heine. Tin* additional cost, 
it was shewn, would be rupees 220, or, (‘xeUnlin^ Singapore from the ealeuhitioii, 
rupees 490 a iiiontli. 


141. Mr. Tayler^s plan 
was to make the Collector 
or some other puhUc Officer 
Hx-Offieio Post Master at every 
Station and to make the sala- 
ries now paid to Post Masters 
available for incretising the 
salaries* of the head Native 
(Merks at most of the ynncipal 
Post Offices, in the Bengal 
Presidency, “ with reference 
to the inipoii;anee and res- 
(lonsihilities of the several 
Offices.” 


112. After carefully considering this point of enquiry, T drew up the sketch of a plan, wbich 
I forwarded to the Post Masters General of the Lower and North-Western Provinces, for tlieir 
opinion, requesting tlunn to consider Avli(‘tlier it would tend to produce greater speed and regularity 
in the disj)atcb of the Mails and provide for tlic efficient management of the several Mofussil Post 
Offices. 


The Dawk Moonshees, at subordinate Post Offices, ^ I observed,’ arc now practically uncon- 
“ trolled ; that is to say, they arc subject to no further control tliaii that they submit their 
accounts and alistraet registers niontbly to tlic Sndder Office, and arc liable, if complaiucd 
against, to have their coiidnet cnquinul into by the Post Masters. Subordinate Post Offices are 
“ rarely, and, in most crises, never visited by Post Masters. The control exercised by Post Masters 
over the Lawk Moonslices at the Sudder Stations, is generally little more than nominal. An 
intelligent Native, of the class from which Dawk Moonshees arc now taken, is competent to 
“ perform, and in practice the great majority of the Dawk Moonshees do perform, all duties con- 
nected with the receipt and delivery of letters and parcels, the opening and dispatch of Mails and 
Banghics, the laying of Travellers’ Dawks, and the preparation of accounts. What tlie 
Dawk Moonshees cannot, or will not do, is the very essential duty of regulating the time at 
which the Mails should be received and dispatched, and of seeing that they arc conveyed with 
speed and regularity. Except during the rains, the state of the road has very little to do with 
delay in the conveyance of the Mails, where they are carried by foot runners. The delay is 
chiefly caused by the waut of proper control over the runners, and over those who are appointed 
to control them, by the absence of a properly regulated scale of rewards for extra speed and pun- 
ishments for delay, and by the extortions of ithe persons through whom the runners receive their 
pay. These are matters which stationary Post Masters, whether paid or unpaid, cannot be .got 
to look into. They must be attended to by a locomotive Officer having no other duties to engage 
him, or they will be always neglected.” 

Sketch of plan suggested 14«3. Tlic following is the sketch of the plan submitted for the opinion 
bg Commissioner. of the Post Mastcrs General : 

Except at a few important stations, as, for instance, Kedgeree, Sumbulpore and Shergotty; 
the Collector of the District, or the person exercising the powers, or occupying a position analo- 
gous to that of a Collector, to he ex-officio Post Master. 

" Tlie Dawk Moonshees to be made Deputy Post Masters ; those at Sudder Stations to be of 
the 1st Class, and those at subordinate Stations to he of the 2nd Class. 

“ Tlie details of each Post Office to be conducted by and on the responsibility of the Deputy 
“ Post Masters, and the Post Masters to exercise only a general control over the Deputy Post Masters’ 

/ 
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" proceedings, to assist them in cases of doubt or difiBculty, and to examine and countersign their 
monthly accounts. 

" The Deputy Post Masters of the first clsiss to correspond direct witli the Post Master General 
" on all general subjects, and all matters conneeted either with the sudder or Subordinate Post 
" Office of their several districts, and to issue instmetions to the Deputy Post Masters of the second 
" in the name and under the authority of the Post Masters. 

" The salaries of Deputy Post Masters to vary from Rupees 15 to Rupees 50 a month, there 
" yitig a fixed number of each grade of salary. They should be appointed by the Post Master 
" General on the recommendation of the Post Masters, and promoted by the Post Master General 
ac co r ding to his discretion. 

“ No Deputy Post Master of the first class to be appointed, or promoted, who does not under- 
" stand plngli sh enough to write an ordinary letter, and Uindee and Bengalee enough to read the 
" addresses of letters in those languages, and who is not also thomughly acquainted with the busi> 
" ness of the Post Office in all its branches. 

'' No Deputy Post Master of the 2nd Class to he appointed who docs not understand English, 
" and either Uindee or Bengalee, enough to read addresses, and to read and write fluently one of 
" those languages. 

“ A Surveyor or Inspector to be appointed for every districts, or every miles of post 

" road, whose duty should be as follows : 

Fvrst . — '' To sec that the arrival and departure of the Mails at and from each Station are 
** properly regulated, and that the Mails are eonveyed from Station to Station and 
from Chowkey to Chowkey with speed and regularity. 

Second. — “ To sec that the runners, banghy burdars, and dawk bearers are regularly paid 
their fixed salaries, and that both the runners and overseers are also paid the rewards 
“ to which they may be entitled for increased speed. 

Third. — " To inspect the Post Offices, point out to the Deputy Post Masters any irregulari- 
“ ties into which they may have fallen, and, if necessary, report such irregularities to 
" the Post Master, or eventually to the Post Master General. 

Fourth. — “To report monthly, to the Post Master General, the average rate of speed at 
“ which the Mails are carried in both directions along each line of road in each dis- 
“ trict, the particulars being obtained from tlie Deputy Post Masters. 

Fifth. — “To submit brief diaries of their proceedings for the information of the Post 
“ Master General. 

“ The Surveyors or Inspectors to receive fixed salaries varying from rupees 100 to rupees 200 a 
“ month, and an allowance of rupees — a day while actually travelling ; also rewards for increased 
“ speed. 

“ The Sun'cyors or Inspectors to be appointed and promoted by Government at the recommen- 
“ dation of the Post Master General. 

“ No Surveyor to be appointed, who has not a good knowledge both of English and either Ben- 
“ galee or Hiudcc, and who lias not been found, by examination, to be thoroughly acquainted with 
" the Regulations, Rules and practice of the Post Office. 

“ The Runners, Banghy Burdars and Dawk Bearers to be paid as at present by the Deputy Post 
“ Masters through the Overseers, but the Monthly Statement of rewards and fines to be vouched by 
“ the Surveyor, before being submitted to the Post Master General for countersignature. 

“ Where the Mails are carried by contract, or on bnes of road under the authority of a special 
“ salaried Post Master, the employment of Inspectors might not be necessary, though the services of 
“ an Inspector are found useful in the Sumbulpore division of the Bombay road. 
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It seems probable that six, or at the most, seven Inspectors would be sufficient for the whole 

of the Lower Provinces. The whole amount of 
their salaries would not exceed rupees 1,000 a 
month, and would be defrayed by the abolition • 
of tlic paid Post Masterships at 18 Stations,* 
but any addition to the Deputy Post Masters' 
salaries must be an increase of charge, though 
still niucli less than the additional expense of 
conveying the Mails by contract." 


* Barrackporo, 

2 Dum-Oum, 

3 Uunj^^porc, . 

4 Gya 

fi Dina pore, . 
0 Ilooj^hly, . . 

7 Berliuiiip«»ro, 

8 Dacca, 

9 Arrah, ... . 

10 Chuprah, ... 

11 Bankuorah, . 

12 Chittagong, 

13 Dinajpore, . 

14 Jessorc, ... 

15 Baulcah, 

10 Nuddeah, ... 

17 Tubna 

18 Tirhoot, ... 


50 

50 

50 

50 

100 

100 

50 

50 

50 

50 

50 

50 

50 

50 

50 

50 

50 

50 


Mr. Tuyler’^x opinion 
of this plan. 


141 .. « With reference to this plan, Mr. 

“ Tayler writes : — I think it 
“ likely to be a very success- 
“ ful one, but I would carry 
it out on a still more liberal scale. The sys- 
“ tern of supervision hitherto in practice has been 
Total, « tjjg inefficient conceivable. Collectors, 

" with ability, but no remuneration or sense of 
“ resimnsibility as regards the Post Office, or Medical Officers with 50 rupees a month, and no 
“ ability or leisure, have generally held tlie office. Every thing has been left to an ill paid Moon- 
“ shee, and every thing, save the immediate duties of the Station Office, has been neglected. The 
proposed system woidd be an incalculable improvement, and I have no desire to cavil at any 
" minor imperfections. 


145. “ Mr. Bennett doubts whether ex-officio or unpaid Officers, who arc stated to be already 
j, , “ overworked, could find time, even if they had the inclination to pay that 

r. enne s aptnton. „ attention to postal matters, which the important interests of the Depart- 

" ment and the introduction of a new system, with a view to its being worked efficiently, impera- 
“ tively demand.” 


He considers that ''it would be advisable to classify the Dawk Moonshces and their allow- 
" anccs according to the receipts and disbursements and responsibility attaching to their respective 
" offices.” 


" There can be no objection,” in Mr. Bennett’s opinion "totheDawkMoonshecs being respon- 
“ sible for the details of the offices which they pcrson^ly conduct. Dawk Moonshecs are not likely 
" to experience difficulty in ordinary or trifling matters of public business, and ex-officio Post Mas- 
" ters might probably deem it expedient that orders, in matters of an extraordinary nature, should 
" emanate from the Post Master General liimsclf.” 


Mr. Bennett goes on to say. “ If the Deputy Post Masters of the first Class are to bo consi- 
" dered competent to correspond with the Post Master General direct, on all general subjects, and 
" on all matters connected with the Sudder or Subordinate Post Offices of their respective districts, 
" they might perhaps also be considered competent to solicit the instructions of the Post Master 
" General direct, on all important or extraordinary occasions, forming precedents for future obser- 
" vance in the department, and, possibly, they might also be entrusted with issuing instructions to 
" the Deputy Post Masters of the second or lower class.” 

“ The proposed salaries of the Deputy Post Masters appear to me to be too low to secure the 
" services of trustworthy and efficient men. It appears to me, also, to be a point for consideration 
" whether it would be expedient that the firoposcd ex-ofticio or unpaid and irresponsible Post 
" Masters, who arc constantly being changed from district to district, and who are frequently on 
" duty in the interior of their districts, should have the power of recommending for appointment, 
'' and consequently for dismissal, men who arc to be held responsible by the Post Master Ocnerti 
" for the conduct of the details of their respective offices.” 

“ It might perhaps be considered advisable, that there should be. no intermediate authority 
" armed with such powers between the responsible Officer the Dawk Moonshee, and the Post 
" Master General to whom the Dawk Moonshee is to be directly responsible, and who bein" him- 
“ self a paid and responsible Officer, it is presumed, is likely to feel a greater interest in the elicient 
" working of the department over which he presides, than cx-officio and irresponsible Officers could 
" be expected to evince.” 
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Mr. Bennett thinks that the a])pointnicnt of six or seven Sim^eyors on tlie lines of road, in the 
lower provinces would be advantageous, and that they should perform the duties ])rescribed in the 
plan. He also thinks that it luigiit be with advantage arranged that they should pay all the road 
establishment. He doubts, liowcver, whether men fitted for the perforraaneo of the duties to be 
entrusted to tliem as Surveyors, could be procured on tlie salaries proposed, viz., 100 to 200 
“ rupees a month, with a small allowance per diem, whilst actually travelling.” 


On the wliole, Mr. Bennett considers that, with modifications, the plan proposed would be 
calculated to secure the objects desired.” 


116. Mr. Riddell observes. With reference to the plan proposed by you, I ])cg to say that 
1 think it absolutely necessary to have Post Masters at large Military 
r. if ft s opinion. Stations, and that 1 do not think that efficient and triishvorthy natives 

can be obtained on a smaller salary than is now given to Kuropcans.” 


" A Post Master in India, at a CivU or Military Station, is not merely a r(?eeiver of letters: 
he has to make arrangements for travellers, to superintend lines of runners, or Mail Cart Esta- 
blishments, to answer references on all subjects connected with travelling, and to conduct the 
duties of the Bullock trains. At out Stations and native towns, the Dawk Moonshccs or Writers 
or Deputy Post Masters, under whatever designation they may come, have little to do but to 
receive and dispatch letters. When a uniform system of postage payable by Stamps is establish- 
“ ed, the men will be without temptation to dishonesty and their accounts >vill require little or 
no check. 

It is cliiefly to avoid a multiplicitj' of accounts, that the Post Office collections of subor- 
dinate Post Offices are embodied in the accounts of the Sudder Post Oifices.” 

The appointment of Inspectors will, I think, be very useful, and I have appointed one, an 
Englishman, experimentally, for the Benares division, including the Post Offices of (Joruckpore, 
Ohazeeporc', Juan pore, Benares, Azimghur, Mirzapore and Allahabad. 1 will send you a copy of 
the instructions given to him, and another Inspector will be shortly appointed to the Agra division, 
'' including the Offices of Agra, M\ npooree, Futtehgurh, Allygurh, Muttra, Etawah and their subor- 
“ dinate Post Offices.” 


" The salaries of tlvc Inspectors to be appointed will be provided for out of the unappropriated 
portion of a sum placed, by the (Jovcjrnment of India, at the disposal of the Post Master General, 
North-Western Provinces, for the supervision of roads,, and not otherwise controlled.” 


The instmetions which Mr. Riddcdl has issued for the guidance of the Surveyors (or Inspectors) 
^ whom he has a|)pointcd experimentally, in consequence of my suggestion, arc 

eo MU* osure . appended.* They seem well calculated to serve the purpose I liad in view. 


Mr. Ilotvilho's opinion. 


T t7. Mr. Botellho, the Superintendent of the ("alcutta General Post 
Office, gives the tollowing evidence on the subject : 


765. '' Would the employment of Inspectors, Avhose duty it shoidd be constantly to travel 
along the lines of Dawk road and inspect the Post Offices, the state of the roads, ai\d the condition 
of the runners, tend to accelerate the transit of the Mails, and improve the efficiency of the 
department?” 

“ Yes — ^if such a plan could be adopted, and if proper Officers were appointed Surveyors, with 
“ authority to inspect every Post Office, and to enquire into complaints against the Moonshccs and 
other Officers of the department, I have no doubt the speed of the mails would be greatly increased, 
“ and the efficiency of the department materially promoted.” 

766. “ How many Inspectors do you think would be sufficient for the Lower Provinces ?” 

“ I think seven w ould be sufficient. Two for the Western road, two for the Berhampore road, 
" one for the Dacca road, one for the Madras road, and one for the Bombay road. The inspector of 
“ the Madras road might inspect the Kedgeree road, and one of the inspectors of the Western road 
might take the Bancoorah road. These Surveyoi’s should fumish diaries for the information of 
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the Post Master General, and they should receive travelling allowance, while moving, at so much 
per diem, in addition to their salarics.^^ 

148. All the local Post Masters in the lower and some in the North-Western Provinces were 
asked to give their o{)inion of the plan of making Dawk Moonshees Post 
M^ierT^ Masters, on a graduated scale of salaries higher than those they now receive, 

subjecting them only to the general control of the Collector, or some 
other local functionary. The prcpoiuh^rance of opinion is in favor of such a plan, and those who are 
opposed to it, rest their objections chiefly on the unfitness of the present Dawk Moonshees, on the 
inability of the Collectors or other local functionaries to exercise any eftectual control over them, 
and on the general untrustwortliiness of native agency. In many districts, it is admitted 
that even at the principal stations, the Dawk Moonshees arc, in fact. Post Masters, and 
that to appoint them in the latter capacity would be to vest them noriiinally with an autho- 
rity they now actually exercise. Those who fear the consequences of entrusting greater responsi- 
bility to natives do not allude to, and probably overlook the fact, that all the subordinate Post 
Offices are managed by Native Clerks, subject to no practical control, and none of the Post 
Masters had an op])ortunity of considering the (piestion proposed to them in connexion with 
the appointment of Surveyors, or insp(;cting Post Masters, an arrangement calculated to provide 
that degree of control over the Officers in charge of Post Offices, u hich is admitted by all to 
be needed. 


149. There seems to have, hitherto, ])rcvailed an unaccountable disinclination to employ 

. Natives in the Post Office Department, except in the subordinate capacity 

ployed as^Posi Masters, inferior designation of Moonshees or Clerks ; and though it 

has been found unavoidable to cntmst the management of the majority of 
Post Offiees to Natives, yet with one single exception at Ajnicre, there is not a Native Post Muster 
so called, throughout the whole Presidency. 

150. A larger number of letters passes through some of the subordinate Post Offices, than 
through many of the principal Post Offices ; and, in one instance, that of Jeeagungo, in the city of 
Moorshedabad, where the whole business is transacted by one CUerk, on a salary of 15 rupees a 
month, the number of letters dispatched and the amount of postage received is greater than at 
several principal Post Offices where there arc a paid Post Master and two Clerks entertained at six 
times the cost. 

151. That the Dawk Moonshees arc generally underpaid, wdth reference to the extent of their 

duties and responsibility is admitted by all, and cannot, in fact, be denied. 
depends ^ the Jicad^ClerL ^ result of my enquiry and observation has been to satisfy me that the 

state of any Post Office docs not depend so much upon the efficiency of the 
Post M.aster as upon that of the head Clerk ; and that subordinate Post Offices are generally, even 
under the present system, as wxdl managed as those at the principal stations. It appears to me 
that the Post Office is a department, in the management of the details of which Natives may be 
employed with jieculiar advantage, and that the right principal of administering its affairs is that 
which has been adopted in almost every other public department, viz., to entrust to the compara- 
tively cheap agency of Natives the immediate executive duties, under defined and independent 
responsibility, and to confine the functions of higher paid Kuropcaii Officers to those of supervision 
and control. This, I think, is the general rule applicable to Post Offices in the interior. The cxceii- 
tions will be presently noticed, 

152. In the United Kingdom, the cmplo 3 rmcnt of Surveyors is considered an essential part of 

. the system, and it is upon the zeal, activity and intelligence of those Officers 

** ^ Master General mainly de])ends for aflbrtling to the public the 

requisite facilities for the receipt and dispatch of correspondence and for 
maintaining an effectual control over the vast number of Post Mjistcrs employed throughout the 
country. The duty of these officers is " promptly to detect and remedy or, (if the authority of the 
Post Master General be necessary) to suggest the means of remedying all defects in the 
Post Office system ; to be constantly on the watch for the means of giving to the correspon- 
dence of the country increased celerity, regularity, and security ; especially when this can 
“ be done without injury to the revenue, and in short, to do all that lies in their power, not 
only to remove the grounds of just complaint, but to anticipate the reasonable wants of the 
public.” 

153. I have met with abundant evidence in the course of my enquiry to show how much the 

« services of such Officers are needed for the purpose of correcting irregulari- 

Jnd^a. required m practice which, however obvious, it is not supposed to be the particu- 

lar business of any one to correct. 


7tl 
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154 . For instance, the Beriianipore Mails to Jessore and other stations to the Eastward were 

/llustratian.. ^hen I brought 

the circumstance to the notice ot the 
Post Master General, sent vid Baraset to 
Dum-Dum, from whence, after being detained 
twenty-four hours, they were sent back again, 
vid Baraset to Jessore; and this, although the 
Mails in the contrary direction were being in- 
variably sent direct by a cross road, from Jessore 
to Kislifiagur, and thciico to Berhampore. 



155. Again, by an arrangement made in lSi39, by a former Post Master (Jeneral, all packets 
coming from the North-West for stations to the Eastward, instead of passing through the (Jeneral 
Post Office, were detached at Barrackpore and sent across to J)iim-I)urn, in order apparently to save 
the Establishment of the (ieiKTal I’ost Office tlie troubh; of sorting them. J^ver since that time up 
to August last,th(?s(! packets on arriving at Dum-Dum have been made up into one packet addressed 
to the Post Master of Jessore, where they Averc detained one day ; and then those intended for stations 
beyond Dacca, put in a packet addressed to the Post Master at Dacca, Avhere they were detained 
another day. When I brought this irregularity to the notice of tlie Post Master General, steps 
were taken to correct it. 


150. Again, these very packets, after being folded up in one packet, instead of being kept at 
Dum-Dum to go on with the Calcutta Mails, are forwarded to Baraset, one stage further on, and 
detained there for the arrival of the Calcutta iMails. This circumstance was brought to the notice of 
the Post Master General, in August 1819, but the orders issued on that occasion had not the ellect 
of putting a stop to the practice*, as 1 found it existing in July 1850. 

157. On the IGth of August 1850, 1 ])osted a letter at Cutwa Avhich uns not delivered in 
(Calcutta until the 2()th, though the distance is only 95 miles. On enquiry, 1 found that the letter 
Avas dispatclujd from ChitAva at 9 a. m. on the 17th and arrived at Caeutta at 7 p. m. on the 20th, 
after an interval of 93 hours, of Avhieh 4 1* Avere jmssed in detention at intenuediate Post Offices. 
I brought this circumstance to the notice of the Post Master General, and letters iioav reach Cal- 
cutta fj’om Cutwa in 19.1 hours. 


158. At the Delhi Post Officer, 1 discovered that letters for Sultan])oor Oude, from being put 
into the Boolundsliuliur Bag, instead of the CaAvnpore Bag, took five instead of three days to reach 
their destination. This erroneous practice had existed for many years, but is noAV discontinued. 


159. These and several other irregularities Avhicli came under my obserA’ation, on a cursoiy 
. inspection I made of several of tlie Post Offices in Bengal and the Nortli- 

Mastvrs^'^ ost Provinces, have served to convince me that, while all the ordiuaiy 

duties of a Post Office may be Avell performed by a Native Clerk, the duty 
of superintendence and regulation should be cntnistcd to a higher class of Officers, untrammelled by 
any other functions. The number of Officers, which sucli Superintending Officer would be able to 
control, dej)en(ls not so much on tluj amount of correspondence passing througli each Office, as upon 
the distance of one Office from another. It is of the highest importance that each Post Office, 
principal and subordinate, should be visited as frequently as ])ossible l)y an Officer exercising a })OAVcr 
of superintcndenco, in order that the persons in cliarge of them may fend an abiding sense of j)rac- 
tical responsibility for the proper discharge of tlieir duties, that irregularities may be checked bedbn; 
they can ripen into practice?, and that advantage may he taken of every circumstance to regulate? the? 
receiipt and delivery of letters and the dispatcli of mails so as to conduce in ca erj" possible? Avay to the 
convenience of the public. It is also absolutely essential to the attainment of re?giihirity and speed 
in the elispatcli of the mails, that a more direct aiiel vigilant control should he exercised over the 
road establishments than can possibly be expected from a resident and stationaiy Post Master. 


160. A system somewhat analogous to this has partially existed in the Bombay Presidency for 
Has answered at Bombay, the last eight years, and has b(?en attended Avith success. It has already 


and been adopted in the 
Aorth- Western rrovinrex. 


been stated that the plan meets with the concuiTciicc of all the principal 
postal authorities of this Presidency, and that it has been actually pul in 
operation by the Post Master General of the North-Western Provinces. 
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IGl. Mr. Riddell considers that it is ubsolutely necessaiy to have Post Masters at large Military 
M jiii. I- • Stations, and that efficient and tnistworthy natives cannot be obtained oil 
noised * oijcctum ^ gniidler salary than is now givcn to Europeans. A Post Master at a Civil 

* or Military Station, he observes, is not merely a receiver of letters but has 

to make arrangements for travellers, to superintend lines of nmners or Mail Cart Establishments, to 
answer references, and to conduct the duties of the Bullock Trains. But, in fact, there are many 
Stations in the North-Western Provinces, both (hvil and Military, where, with the exception of 
those connected with the Bullock Train, and the Mail Cart and Passenger Van Establishments, these 
very duties arc now discharged by native Clerks. If Kuropean Post Masters arc required along the 
line of the Grand Trunk Road to superintend these Establishments, the remuneration they receive 
on that account should be paid out of the profits arising from the Bullock Train and Passenger 
Carriages, which amount, annually to a considerable sum, but which have no necessary connexion 
with the Post Office, and none at all with the conveyance of tlui hitter mails. In fact, some of the 
Post Masters arc already remunerated on this principle. The Post ]Masters of Allyghur and Benares 
receive a monthly allowance, the former of nipccs 120 and tlic latter of rupees 200, for superintending 
tlic Mail Cart and Passenger Van Establishments, in addition to their salaries. 


IG2. On mature consideration, I am of opinion that, at every Post Office there should he a 
resident and stationary Deputy Post Master, directly and independently 
ipuiif ust 1 asters. nisponsihle for the proper conduct of its affairs; that the Ollices should be 
grouped into convenient circles for the j)urpose of inspection, and that to each cin‘le, tbere should be 
appointed a Post Master wlio.se duty it should be to travel constantly from Post Office to Post Ofliee, 
and exercise a constant and vigilant supervision over the Deputies, and t licir Office and Road Esta- 
))lisbmcnts, submitting weekly diaries of his proceedings for the inlbrmation of the Post Master 
General. 


1G3, With the exco])tion of the principal stations along the Grand Trunk Road from Calcutta 
to Lahore, and the Calcutta and Bombay road, and those in the distant and isolatetl stations of 
Assam, Arrakaii, the Tenasserirn Provinces, and the Straits Settlements, the ])resent Post Office 
Clerks, if thoiiglit tpialified, should be placed in inde])cn(lent charge of their respective Offices under 
the designation of Ih'puty Po.st Masters, with salaries varying according to 
the aniKwcd Schedule,^' subject to no authority l)iit that of the inspecting 
Post Masters of ("ircles and the Post Master General of the Pre.sideney. 

Circles of Inspectors, IGt. Tlic LowcT Provinces should, for purpo.sos of Post Office iiispce- 

Lourr Vrunuwes. tioii, bo divided into the following Circles. 

1.S*/. — Burdwau. — Comprising the Post Offices of Barrack pore, Serampore, Ilooglily, Biirduaii, 
Bccrbliooin, Bankoora, ('liota Nagporc, Ilazaribagli and Manbliooni, with llicir subordinate Ollices. 

2nd. — Patna. — (Comprising the Post Offices of Sliorgotty, Gya, Patna, Diiiaimre, l^irliool, Arrali, 
Clmprab, Mootccliary, Mepaul, and their subordinate Ollices. 

^rd. — Berbampore. — (Comprising the Post Offices of Dum-Dum, Barasel, Nuddc.n, Berhainporc, 
Bauleab, Pubna, Bogra, Jessorc, PiuTcedpore, Backeigunj and their sulmrdinate Offices. 

I///. — Bliaugulporc. — Comprising the Post Offices of Bliaiigulporo, ^Mongbyr, Punieab, Malda, 
Dinagepore, Darjeeling, llungpore, Gowalpara, and tlicir subordinate Offices. 

^dh. — Dacca. — (Comprising the Post Offices of Dacca, C^Tymensing, Sylhet, Cachar, Chirapoonjec, 
Tipperah, Bliidlooab, (Chittagong, and tlicir subordinate Offices. 

6//;^ — Cuttack. — (Comprising the Post Offices of Diamond Harbour, Port (i luster, Kedgeree, 
Contai, Tumlook, Jellasorc, Balasore, (Cuttack, Poorec, and their subordinate Offices. 

7 /A, — Midnapore. — Com])rising the Post Offices of JMidnaporc, Keerpoy, Chyebassa, Suinbul- 
j)ore, Rayjiore, Nagporc, Kainptec, and their subordinate Offices. 

This Avonld leave 1 1 Post OtUces* unprovided for, viz. Akyab, Kyook Pliyoo, Raniree, Sando- 
wav, Miiniieepore, Gowhatty, Dibrooglmr, Nowgoiig, Seebsagur, Tazepoor, 
Maulmein, Singapoor, Penang and Malacca. 'Fliese ])laccs are so distant 
and, with the exce[)tioii of the Sea ports, eomparalividy so unimportant, that 
it woidd be difficult to provide for their regular inspeetion by an Officer of intermediatt* grade 
between the Deputy Post Masti'r and the Post Master General, witliout incurring an expense inure 
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than commensurate with the advantages likely to result from such an arrangement. Most of the 
places are accessible by Steamers, and should be visited periodically by the Post Master General. 

Cirefet of intpedorf, 1®*’* North-Westcm Provinces the Circles of inspection might 

Nw^-We»tlProviiu:t*. ’ bc divided as follows. 

Is/. — Benares.* — ^Including the Post Offices of Benares, Ghazccporc, 
♦ This has been already Goruckporc, Azimgurh, Jounporc, Allahabad, Nagude, Mirzaporc and their 
subordinate Offices. 

2nd. — Cawnporc. — Including the Post Offices of Cawnporc, Lucknow, Banda, Humeerpore, 
Jaloun, Futtchgurh, Shajehanporc, Nyagong and their subordinate Offices. 

3 ;.^, — ^Agra. — Including the Post Offices of Agra, Mynpooree, Etawa, Muttra, Hodul, Jayporc, 
Gwalior, Allygurh, Scepree and their subordinate Offices. 

4/A. — Meerut. — ^Including the Post Offices of Meerut, Delhi, Bareilly, Moradabad, Almorah, 
Scharunporc, Landour, Nynce Tal, and their subordinate Offices. 

5/A. — Uraballa. — ^Including the Post Offices of Umb.alla, Simla, Subathoo, Sirsa, Ladwa, Kus- 
sowlcc, Kumaul, Kalka, Ilansi, Dugshahee, Jullundcr, Ferozeporc, Loodhiana and their subordinate 
Offices. 

6/A. — Saugor. — Including the Post Offices of Saugor, Sehorc, Sconce, Nursingporc, Jubbulpore, 
Ilosungabad, Jhansi, Baitool and their subordinate Offices. 

7/A. — ^Indore. — ^Including the Post Offices of Indore, Eriupoora, Kotah, Ajmcre, Nccmuch, 
Nusscerabad and their subordinate Offices. 

8/A. — ^Thc Punjaub. 

IGG. It seems, however, that the Post Offices of Indore, Erinpoora, Kotidi and Necmnch might, 
with great advantage, be made over to the Bombay Presidency. There is a 
Bombay Post Office at Mhow only 14 miles from Indore, which under a 
similar arrangement, will bc subject to the inspection of a Bombay Post 
Master, and the communications between Indore and Bombay are much more frequent than those 
between Indore and Agra. There is not much difference between the distance and accessibility of 
Indore from either of those two places ; but the duties of the Post Master General of the North- 
Western Provinces have now, since the annexation of the Punjaub, and the establishment of the 
Bullock Train and Passenger Carriages, become fair more arduous than those of the Post Master 
Generali of Bombay ; and this obvious means towards capialising the two ought not to bc neglected. 
The nearest principal Post Office to Indore, on the Agra side, is Sccprec, 290 miles off. 

167. Neemuch, Kotah and Erinpoora with their subordinate Post Offices might also be con- 
veniently inspected by the Post Master of one of the Northern Divisions of Bombay, and this too 
would serve to relieve the Post Master General of the North-Western Provinces of a portion of his 
duty, and reduce the territorial limits of his authority within a more manageable compass. Now 
that the Post Offices in Scindc have been placed under the Bombay Government, there could not bc 
a more convenient Northern boundary of the Bombay postal jurisdiction than a line drawn from 
Shikarpore in the direction of Nagpore, so as to include the four principal Post Offices and their 
subordinates which 1 propose to transfer. 

168. If this arrangement be approved, the Post Offices of Ajmccr and Nusscerabad may be 
inspected by the Post Master of the Agra Division and the services of the 8th inspecting Post 
Master made available to diminish the extent of some of the more important circles to the 
Northward. 

109. It would also, I think, bc advisable to transfer the Post Offices of N^orc and 
Kamptee from Bengal to Bombay. They are nearer to, and for more accessible* ^m, the 
latter than the former place; and in fact the Post Master General of Bengal cannot visit 
them except by travelling up the Great Trunk Road, and passing through several places 
under the Postal jurisdiction of the North-Western Provinces. Moreover it is not desirable 
that the Post on so important a line as that between Bombay and Mirzaporc, shonld pass 
tlirough the district of a Post Master subordinate and responsible only to the Post Master General 
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of Calcutta. Even with this addition, hosidcs those abovenientioiied, the Bombay Post Master 
Gencnd will have fewer Post Offices under him and a far snialler e.\teut of Post road to manage than 
any other Post Master (leiieral in India. 

170. At the principal stations along the Grand Trunk Hoad, viz., Shergotty, Benares, 
Allahabad, Cawnpore, Allygurh, Agra, Delhi, IJmballa, Jullunder and 
*** Lahore, where there ai*e Mail (hirt and Bullock train establishments to 
look after, it would not be advisable to reduce the salaries of the present 
Post Masters, but their designation should be changed to that of Deputy Post Master, and their 
offices and proceedings should be subject to the same inspection by the Post Masters of Circles, as 
those of other Deputy Post Masters on lower salaries, at less important Stations. 


171. On the w’liolc I am satisfied that no advantage wonld arise from giving the Collector or 

other local authority a power of interfisrence with the afihirs of any Post Office 
Cvilivtor thoM nut exer- included withitt a Ch’cle of inspection. At Post Offices not so included, 
rise iuterfereuce. I do not pcrccivc that any change of existing machinery is necessary. All 

tliat is rociuired in rc'spect to them is that a closer and more methodical con- 
trol should be exercised over them by tbe Post Master General. The Post Masters of Circles should 
be appointed by Goveniment on the nomination of the Post Master Gene- 
|.,j They should receive salaries varying from ru])ces 1(K) to rupees 200 a 
towapimu . month, with an allowance of rupees 5 a day while travelling; and a further 

jdlowance depending ujum the rate at which the Mails an; carried throughout tludr scweral divisions. 
A remunerative rate of travelling allowance is ri:commcnded :is the means of inducing the Post 
Masl( !rs to visit all parts of thrir several Circles as frccpiently ivs possible; and they should also, 
for the same pur[)Ose, have the privilege of travelling free of charge; in all Government caniages or 
vessels, within the limits of their authority. 

172. The Deputy Post Masters should be appointed .and promoted by the Post Master Gene- 

ral. In tin; majority of cases he would no doubt be guided by the rccom- 
«i ^**'* ^ *****^* **”” mendation of the Inspecting Post Master, but it would probably not be 

'' ' found convenient to give to the latter the power of nominating in all cases. 

A nominal list of Deputy Post Master’s with a statement of their salaries, service, and rpialifications 
should be kept in the Post Master Geucrars Office. Tempor.ary arrangements for conducting tin; 
duties of a Post Office dining the occasional absence of a Deputy Post Master, from sickness 
or other cause, should bo made by the inspecting Post Miister subject to the sijiiiroval of the Post 
M.astcr General. 


173. It is not necessary that all communications between the Deputy Post Masters at Prinei- 
Correspomlence of Defmtti P'‘l Stations and the Post Master General should be made tlirough the in- 
I'osi Masters with I'ost Mas- spcctitig Post Master. On the contrary it is very desirable that the inspect- 
ler General. jng Master should not be a channel of correspondence, and that he 

should receive no vnitten communications from De))uty Post Master's except such as relate to the 
time of the arrival and departure of Mails. The Post Master Gen(;ral would continue to correspond 
direct with the Deputy Post Masters of Principal Stations; .and by them his instructions would be 
communicated as at present, to those of Subordinate Stations. In like manner the Cash Ac- 
counts of subordinate I’ost Offices would continue to be incor|)oratcd, as they now arc, in those of 
the Principal Offices to which they arc sevcndly attached. 

174 In the Cash accounts of the Mofussil Post Offices in the Lower Provinces the actiial 
postage realized each day on paid letters, &c. dispatched, .and unpaid letters, 
Aecounis of Mofnml Post is entered in an abstract register', and brought to credit in the 

pees, ower rovinies. Monthly Cash Account under appropriati; h(;ads, the difference between 
bearing postage due and realized being shewn in a memorandum at the foot. The abstract register of the 
receipts of eiu-'li month is .sent as a voucher with the Monthly Cash Account to the Accountant to the 
Government of Bengal, but it is obvious that as a voucher the document is useless, being prepared 
without practical check or conti'ol by the vci-y Officer who prepares the accounts. There is no se- 
curity wlmtevcr that in Mofussil Offices the postage cither on paid letters, &c. dispatched, or on un- 
paid letters, &e. received, is fully accounted for. In the former case a letter may be suppressed or 
charged with bearing po.stage without much risk of discovery, and in the latter case the postage 
received from the addressee on delivery may be embezzled almost without risk of discovery at all. 
There is no remedy for this so long as the system of money payments last. 
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175, In the North-West Provinces the actual amount of postage realized on paid letters, &c. 

dispatched, and due on unpaid letters, &c. received, is entered in the Cash 
^lorth-Mett Provinees. ;V(!coiint, and the amount of uncollected postage appears in the inefficient 
balance. A Statement of postage collected during the month is appended to th(! Cash Account, hut 
as a voucher it is peHectly ns(;lesH. There, is in fact no cifcctind Check over the receipts of ))ostago 
cither on paid or hcjiring Icdtcrs. The manner of crediting the postage on unpaid letters in the 
Monthly (’ash Accounts ought to be uniform throughout India. There can be no doubt that the 
proper ])lan is to bring to credit only actual receipts and shew the outstanding balance in a mcmonin- 
duni at the foot. 


7 '« h'/huh suhniiltvtij Imicci' 


170. In tlin accounts of tlie Mofussil Post Olliccs arc .scut to tlui Accountant to tlic; 

Govcnainicnt of Ikugal avIio compares the entries with the vonclicrs, 
requires explanation of discrepancies, ami incorporates them in tlie j^imcral 
annual Jmcounts of the Presidency. The Post Master General has ordina- 
rily no accc?.ss to these Jicconnts, nor does he exercise any control wliatever over tlieCasli transactions 
of his subordinates. The only return he receives is a montlily memorandum of lleccipts and Dis- 
bursements from each Post Oilicc. These arc entered in a general book, but no use is made of 
them except for rare and occasional refercmie, when the Post Master General desires to know the 
extent of business performed at any given Post Oilice. 


177. In the North-West Provinces a copy of the Monthly Casli Account furnished by every 
. Post i^faster to the Aceonntani is sent to the Post Master General, who 

01 / 1 - cst roruwca, compiles from them a general annual return of the receipts and disburse- 

ments, and submits it to Government with a report on the financial and general state and progress 
of the department. 


178. A plan for checking tlic Accounts of Post Offices in tlic Bengal Presidency was submitted 
. , to the Government of India in 1835 and put in force for a short time, but 

discontinued upon the ground that the expense of the establishment 
reiiuired to examimj and compare the accounts of the several Post Offices 
wjis greater than tlic amount of peculation likely to lie jirevonted. Mr. J. E. Klliot, the framer and 
advocate of the plan, admitted that it would be too cumbrous to ajiidy to a system of Postal charges 
embracing the wliole of India, as tlic nninbcr of accounts between every two Post Offices would be so 
grimtly nnilti])licd as to render the cost of the plan dispro\)ortional to its advantages; and all other 
officers of tlic department arc iinaiiiinous in consuhn’ing it impracticable. Moreover, it is obvious 
that no accounts of the kind can present an cHectual cheek to the particular sjiccies of fraud suj)- 
posed most extensively to prevail, viz. : the suppression of letters at the office of dispatch, the over- 
eharge of ])ostagc, or the practice of sending paid letters as unpaid. All that Mr. EllioPs systciiii 
(!oul(l cflect, and that with infinite trouble and expense, was that all postage once entered in tin; 
‘^ost Office registers should be duly accounted for. 


179. In ISnglaud the accounts of Post Masters arc cheeked by the Letter Bills or Chcllans 
which arc all sent to the Accountant General at the Loudon General Post 
dom. ^ ^**^^*^ by Avliom each Post Master is debited with the amount of postage on 

all paid letters dispatched and all unpaid letters received at his Post Ollicc. 
But althougli the number of accounts is greatly reduced by tlie system of forward Offices ; yet it 

requires a very large* Establishment to work the system, 
and its object is after all only partially attained. The 
only practicable cheek on peculation in the Indian Post 
Office, is to make pre-payment of postage as far as possible 
compulsory, and to require the use of Stamjis in all cases 
of pre-payment without exception. 


Note. — It appears, from Kelly’s Tost Office 
Directory, that tnc Accountant General’s De- 
partment of the London General Tost Office, 
consists of one Accountant General, a Deputy 
and Twenty-nine Clerks. 


180, Throughout the interior of the Presidency an almost universal preference is given to 
, Europeans over natives in respect to the conveniences afforded for the dcli- 
pe«iMwwA'u/S letters. Many of the Post Masters state plainly that such preference 

is shewn, and others, though they deny the existence of any preference, 
admit that the Europeans send for their letters and receive them from the Post Office before other 
letters go out for delivery. The rule of the department is that no letters shall be delivered until all 
are registered, and these only througli the delivery peons; but iu practice Europeans cau almost 
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nlwaya obtain their letters immediately the packets arc opened, the Clerk taking a memorandum on 
the back of the Chellan from which the register is afterwards filled up. There is an order in Bengal 
requiring that all Mails shall be opened in the j)rescnce of the Post Master. This order is not, and 
could not be alwaj^s observed, as the Post Master is frequently absent from the Station ; but the 
practice to which the order gives countenance is, that the dawks when they arrive arc taken to the 
Post Master’s hous(5, however distant from the Oflicc, and there opened. If the hour is convenient, 
the other Europeans of the Station asscridile there for the purpose of receiving their letters and 
newspapers, a incmoramlura of which is taken by the (!lcrk at tlic time. When the process of 
opening the Mails is finished, the (’lerk returns to the Office with the remainder of the Icttci’s, 
(iinduding all those athlressed to natives,) registers tlie Chcllans, and then sends out the letters 
for delivery. The postage due on unpaid letters taken before registry and delivery is demanded 
afterwards. At seversd places the peons wlio take out tlic hitters after registry deliver those 
addressed to Europeans before they think of dtilivcring native letters. 

liadhanaih DuiCx m- 181. On this subject the evidence of Radhanatli Dutt, the Head 
drnce. Clci’k of tlic Bcrhamporc Post Office; may be quoted. 

“ 031. What is the duty of the tliird writer?” 

“ Tlic third writer attends at the Office all night, and at other than Office hours. He receives 
“ the Mails that come in the night, opi;ns them, and distributes the letters of the European residents 
" whose peons arc in attendance. lie also dispatches tlic Mails which have to be dispatched during 
“ the night. The Calcutta Mail comes in at this time of the year about midnight, and in the dry 
“ weather about 8 or 5) v. m.” 

" 075. Does the third writer, who remains at the Office at night, register the covers received 
“ from Calcutta and prepare them for delivery V” 

“No; he only takes out and registers the covers from Calcutta for the European residents. 
“ The Kurojican letters from intermediate Stations he makes a memorandum of, in the Chellan 
“ inside each psuiket, because they cannot be entered in the r(;gister until all the native letters from 
“ Calcutta have been entered, and moreover if they were then to be registered it would occasion 
“ great delay in their distribution. The covers addressed to European residents whose peons arc in 
“ attendance arc then distributed, after which the writer puts by the remainder of the Mails until 
“ the morning. At 7 a. m., he delivers over the remainder of the English letters to the English 
“ delivery peons or to any private peons who may be sent to receive them. At 8 or 9 a. m., tin; 
“ first writer comes to the Office, registers all the covers received from Calcutta and the intermediate 
“ Stations and makes the remainder of them over to the head peon. He makes over the native 
“ letters as he registers them to the head peon, who enters them in a Bengal(;c Register and then 
“ passes them on to the delivery peons.” 

“ G7G. What time elapses between the arrival of the first writer at fho Office and the de- 
“ parture of the peons with the Calcutta native letters for delivery ?” 

“ From one to two hours. Tlic native deliverv peons generallv go out with the letters at about 
“ 10 a. m.” 

“ G77. Could not the Avritcr who attends at night complete the registry and prepare all the 
“ letters for delivery early in the morning ? 


“ No, after opening the Calcutta Mails and taking out and registering and delivering the 
“ European letters, he requires rest.” 

“ G78. But he is not in attendance during the day ?” 

“ No, he comes at 8 or 9 r. m., and has nothing to do till the arrival of the Calcutta Mail. It 
“ takes nearly 3 hours to open the Mails and distribute the English letters, and then he is at work 
“ again from 7 to 10 a. m. the next day, in regi.stering tlie remainder of the letters, and 
“ other miscellaneous business. He is an old man, and has been in the Office about 13 or 13 
“ years.” 
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182. At BeiiJires, tlicrf* is one deliveiy daily in the city where the natives reside, but there 

are two or tlircc deliveries daily in the European Station at Secrole accord- 
Practice at iJtnares. which tlic Mails anivc. And yet the number of native 

letters i.s nearly four times that of European letters. 

183. The Post Masters, in this, act under the pressure of circumstances. The tedious ope- 

ration o|' registcrin{; the Chcllans, marking all the letters with the name 
Ucason oj this. despatching office, and entering them in detail in the peons^ books, 

before any of them are delivered, causes a delay intolersiblc to Englishmen, who are impatient to 
receive their letters as soon after the arrival of the Mail as possible. The rule therefore is some- 
times relaxed and sometimes altogether dispensed with in their favor; but the natives, who have more 
])aticnce and .are less disposed to make known their grievances, arc subject to its strict operation. 
In Post Offices, where the rule is impartially carried out, the com])laints against the Post Master arc 
loud and angry. 

184. The way to obviate the evil is not to subject the Europeans to the inconvenience and 

delay now imposed upon natives, but to get rid of the laborious, expensive 
me of Hveniwn, j unnecessary i)roccss of taking any record of letters (except such 

as arc registered on payment of a fc^e) aftc^r the Alails have been opened at the receiving office. 


185. On the arrival of a Mail the packets should be opened, the contents compared with the 
Chellan.s, and the (/hellans filed. The registered and forward letters should 
Prmms to he ohserred m ],(. set apart, and the remainder sorted into two divisions, one of Paid and 
Service, tlic other of Thc«. npun sliouM to sorte.1 into »» many 

siibdiviMionN as there arc Ixsits or peons, with an additional subdivision for a window deliverj\ EacJi 
peon before leaviiif' the Odice should {five an aeknoAvledginent for the number of letters delivered to 
him, and for the postaffe dne on those w’bich arc unpaid. The window delivery should he open to all 
who aijfiiify to the I’ost Master their wish to receive their letters in that wajf, and the postage 
on unpaid letters should he paid in all cases before delivery. After deducting forwai'd unpaid 
letters, the aggregate amount of Ixiaring postage due on the letters given to the peons imd deli- 
vered at the window should agree with the total amount shewn by the Chcllans. 

18G. The system of entering the address of every letter in the peons’ hooks ought to he dis- 
. n 1 continued. They should keej) no dctaihxl record whatever, except of letters 

ooM. registered on payment of a fee. It should he assumed ius a priiieiple of the 

department that unregistered letters ai-e valuchws except to the person to whom they arc addressed, 
and that the peon to whom they arc made over will cither deliver them or return them to the Post 
Oflicc. 


187. If letters are not delivered complaints will he made, and two or more complaints of letters 
undelivered at any particular Post Office, or in any particular beat, would serve to direct suspicion 
aright. The security for the safe delivery of letters would in fact be jvs complete as it now is, for it 
is allowed that many persons cannot he got to write a receipt in the ]»eons’ hook for letters delivered 
to them, and if a peon loses or makes away Avith a letter he can cither assert that the iuldrcssce 
refused to sign his name in the hook or he can go a stej) further and forgo the signature, a thing not 
difficult to do where abbreviations and initials arc mostly used. The only needful record of delivery 
is a memorandum shewing the gross number of stamped or paid and bearing letters delivered to each 
peon and the gross amount of postage due on the letter. 

, „ . 188. On this subject I may quote the words of Dr. G. Paton, the Post 

lJr.ratonscpm,on. Master of Allyghur. 

It appears to me that by the practice at present in force in registering the addresses of letters 
by the peons, there is scarcely any real advantage, jvs the peons seldom or never exert themselves 
“ to execute the duty properly or satisfactorily. Tlic reason assigned is always the same, viz. ^ want 
“of time,’ and no Post Mjistcr cjin well gainsay them in this excuse. It is very seldom that a 
“ reference is ever made to their books to trace the fate of any particular letter excepting in the case 
“ of forward letters. By discontinuing the unsatisfactory practice, there would be a saving of half 
“ the time now required in evciy office iu making over letters to the peons for delivery, as it would 
“ only be necessary for the peons to acknowledge the number of letters jiaid or bearing, and be 
“ responsible for the postage thereon. The public might complain of the Post Office not being able 
to satisfy them regarding the fate of particular letters, and hence it would be desirable to have a 
“ system of special registration on payment of a fee as in England. 
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189. No attempts seem to have been 

made in cither division 

irm»bM of Po.t Office. SlSJinnl %"•'-«<><■ d&*of ^ho Presidency to- 

month. deuvtry. wavds thc organization of a regular system of 

delivery in large towns. The number of Deli- 

♦Bssqal. Peons attached to each office does not 

JloS ^7 'S Mils* bear Jiny uniform proportion to the number 

^ SI 5 1 mT: letters they have to deliver, or to thc dis- 

7 ’ 7 itt 1 4 MiiM tances to which they have to carry them,* and 

Biirroc-kporp,’’... ’’...*"..."'... fl!73o 4 6 Mjiw! iu uo iustaiice that I have met with are the 

"■"* „ *’®'*‘* ^ ^ beats of the Peons known to any one but 

themselves. In some towns the free delivery 
Afiahahid, ^ Carried to too great a distance from the Post 

BamuJ^* " 6 NG 0 6 Officc, and ill others the general convenience 

ij.*nawii’ is.’ioa 1.3 of thc community requires that it should be 

ill extended. In Bengal there are 10 Principal 

FuUiglSIi!!.""'..."' ... ''...'"' 1 S 7 tt I Subordinate Offices : and in thc Nortli- 

Landour, fl|fl 59 7 ?■ g Wcst Proviuccs 2 Principal and .59 Suboixli- 

jdiiknow, 11,031 7 5 ^ uatc Officcs whcrc there are uo delivery 

Mperut, 2(..7{W 

Mirziipore, H.Klfl 8 PcOUS. 

Muttra, fi,0G5 3 

liniballa, 10,143 13 

ivlhdwiip ^ North-West Provinces all 

Wuzcprabad,"’!.. lo)?^ 12 j Icttcrs addressed to persons living beyond the 

limits of thc Post Officc delivery are sent to 
their destination by the district Dawk, but in 

the Lower Provinces, in thc Punjaub, and in 

•w®! ff g ^ ^ 'A S; Native States wliere a British Post Ofliee 

^ ” lijus liecn c.stal)lished, such letters are either 

« •uo'HjM _ o o rH o .H kept till called for, or scut out by a hired mes- 

i ^ ^ ^ ~ ~ ^ ^ scuger, ail extra charge being made either at a 

S ; - fixed rate for caeli letter or for thc actual hire 

^ ^oAio«i — o ® J\_ *? of the messenger. The same is necessarily 

...J!!. ® n.. ® ^be case with respect to all letters at Po.st 

'S o o o .H o ^ Officcs where there is no Delivery Peon. Thc 

^ — number of persons who send regularly to the 

^ Post Officc for their letters is very small, and 

Q ^ they are chiefly European Indigo Planters. 

"S xig CO o wo w w The public, especially in large towns, eonijilain 

'S --- delay* in the dcli- 

takes one to three 't.iy 01 mcir lUlcrs, 

I ^ ® hours to prepare the Mails and 111 somo cases With 

a ^ 'oojim 00 O <« « o o t^awn- reason. They are not 

-1- s =~". T 

^ §0 — — — — ^ 77 ^ letters direct from thc 

b ^ ^ 1-25 n Post Office, and the number of Peons is not suHi- 

^ ijiMilopox ^ ^ 3 « ‘“S ® 3 cient to distribute thc letters within reasonable 

^ ~ ^ T : : “ 7“ i~ 7 ~r time. In Benares and Mirzaporc, for example, 

I ^ ^ l" ^ I l" I'ltc distribution of thc letters of one delivery 

J o occupies thc whole day. The Post Masters 

I I I I I I I generally recommend the employment of addi- 

“ £ ^ ^ ^ tional peons, for the purpose of mitigating the 

^ inconvenience, and in some instances, such as 

I j those above quoted, it is no doubt proper to do 

« I I i so ; but generally it would be found a more 

I V "riC efficacious, and certainly a far less expensive 

^ plan to invite the public to send to the Post 

^ ® ^.d ‘ Office for their letters, and give every facility 

J for their delivery there as soon after the open- 

~~ —— Mails as possible. The pre-payment 

of postage will remove thc most fertile source 
of delay in the delivery of letters, whether at the Post Officc or through thc Delivery Peons. 
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191. Tlic secure and pimctiial dcliven' of native letters is an object of the bi|'besl importanee, 
both to the convenieneo of the natives tlicmsclvcs, and to the welfare of 1 he 
JmptirUiMtiamlilifflrHlinoj m-tnicut. It is boset with diflicultics, arisiui; partly from the oxpcnise 
pHnetuitUij MreriHij hHtn. cinploymeut of a larj'e number of Delivery Peons, j)artly from 

the obsenritv of nativt? addresses in rcspcfct both to t!ie name of the parties addressed and the locality 
in which tluiy may be found, but also to the indolence of the Delivery Peons and to the apathy and 

carelessness of the parties themselves. The nund)er of uii- 
• Notk.— Tlio H< iiarcR I’list Master states, claimed letters, which accumulate in the Post Master (Jeue- 
that (III iiii uvcrojcc 65 raPs OlHcc, amounting in Bengal to 32,730 and in the N ortli- 

foiit., lire ret iiriicd liy the peons Ciory «cek as . -n • i. o7 /.«/• • xi. e «• i 

mieiuiiiieil anil sent to till' Tost Alastor General. AVost Provinces to 31, 690 111 the course ot a year, aliords 

suilicicut evidence of the extent to which the evil prevails. i= 

192. So far as it lies within the power of Govcnimcnt to remove the 
Afrauii nfeffectmii Ins. means proper to bc adopted for the purpose arc — 

1. Tlic publication at each Post Oilicc of daily lists of unclaimed letters. 

2. The cmplo^'meut in all large towns of a sufficient number of Delivery Peons, with heats 
distinctly defined. 

3. The universal employment of the District Dawks for the conveyance of private letters 
and the improvement and extension of these Dawks where they are already available for the 
purpose. 

193. The two last of these measures will involve additional expense, but not commensurate 
with the benefits they arc calculated to confer on the native public, or with the increase in postage 
receipts to which they are likely to give rise. In 1819-50 the District Dawks in the North- AA’^cst 
Provinces yielded a return in Govenimcnt posts^c (over and above the extra or district postage) of 
rupees 16,981, and this amount, wliich (it may be confidently sissumcd) is a clear gain to the 
Post Office, is yearly increasing. It is not, however, the employment of the District Dawks, in 
tlieir present state, for the benefit of the public that causes any expense, but their extension between 
places where no regular communication for purely official purposes has previously existed or need 
necessarily exist. But on the subject of District Dawks I have recorded a separate paper. 

191. The attention of the Post Master General should bc constantly directed to the regulation 
of the delivery of native letters, especially in large towns ; and it should be mailc compulsoiy on 
all Post Masters to prepare daily lists of unclaimed letters in the veniacular language of the district, 
and hang tliem up for at least a fortnight in a conspicuous part of the office where they might be 
seen by all persons coming to post or to receive letters. AAlierc Delivery Peons cannot be employed 
by the Post Office, the inhabitants sliould bc encouraged to make their own arrangements for the 
receipt of their letters from the Post Office. 


195. In the Lower Provinces of flic Bengal Presidencj’, there arc 7,016^ miles of Postal com- 
II , T , p mnnicatiou. Along 419 miles of this the Mails arc carried in Mail Cmts, 

(w *, Mwn- rovwrn. horscs, 4,992f by foot ruimers, 976 in boats, and 279 part of the 

year in boats and part by foot runners. 


1 96. Tlic only line on which Mail Carts arc employed is the Grand Trunk Boad from Calcutta to 
Benares. Between (hdcutta to Buihce, a distance of 2 16 miles, the service 
performed by contract. The contractor, Mr. T. J. Atkinson, engages 
Calcutta u> Burhe. with tlic Post Master General to convoy all Mails and Expresses, without 
reference to weight, in Carts of approved construction, on .springs, drawn by 
one or more horses to bc changed at sti\gcs, as ncsirly as practicable, six or seven miles apait. Be- 
tween Calcutta and Pultah (17 miles), and again between (Jhitknnd and Mungulpore (71 mil(?8), 
the eontrjujtor engages to carry the Mails from the Ist October to the 31st May in each year, at 
the rate of 8 miles an hour at loist, and from the Ist June to the 30th September, at the rate of 
6) miles an hour at least. Between Pultah and Cliitkuiid (36 miles), and between Mungulpore 
and Burhec (123 miles), he cngiigos to carry the Mails from the Ist October to the Slst May in 
eiu;h year, at 7 miles an hour at the least, and from 1st June to the 30th September at 5^ miles 
an hoar at the least. If the road between Pultah smd Chitkund bc metalled, he further engages 
to carry the Mails thereon at the same rate sus between Calcutta and Pultah. Express Mails arc 
to bc cju'ried by the coutnwjtor one mile mi hom faster than ordinary Mails, prcvided that only 
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oiin I'iXprcss is sent in one day. The eontnictov fiirflier enjjagos to cany with (he ordinarj’ Mails 
a (itiard appointed by the Post Master General. The Mails are to leave Bnrhee imnic<liately on 
their arrival from the AVestward, and they are to le.ave Calcutta at the time fixed by the Post Msvster 
Gener.d. The contractor is Ihiblo to a fine of rupees 7 , for every hour by which be exceeds the 
lime allowed for the whole distance ; and one mpcc for every hour by which he exceeds the time 
allowed for any intermediate staj^e; hut the fines arc not to be levied if the contractor can shew, 
to the satisfaction of the Post Ma.stcr General, that the c.auso of delay is beyond his control, or if 
two Mails follow eiujh other after an interval of less than 12 hours. 


7crm of Contract, 


197. The terms on wliicli the contractor engages to perform this 
service arc as follows : 


13 rupees a month per mile (payable montlJy) where the M.ail is ciirricd at 8 and Gi miles an hour. 

12 rupees a month per mile (payable monthly) where the Mail is carried at 7 and 5J miles 
an hour. 


4 annas a mile additional for every Express, paj'ablc only on condition that such Express is 
carried at the rate agreed upon. 

The contractor deposits rupees 8,000 in Government Promissory Notes as security for the 
due performance of his contract, and in case he should be desirous, during the continuance of it, 
permanently to increase the rate of speed on any part of the line, the Post Master General engages 
to pay him at the rate of 8 annas for every half mile of additional speed per hour. The contract 
is for three years from the 1st May 1850. 

198. The Carts arc said by the contractor to be capable of carrying from 2 to 4 mannds. 
On days on which the Steamer Mails arrive the aggregate weight of the Mails dispatched by the 
Mail Cart is generally between 2 and 3 maunds. 

199. No fines have hitherto been levied upon the contractor. The average rate of speed 
accomplished in the dry season, including stoppages, has been 7 miles, 7 furlongs and 30 poles an 
hour from Calcutta to Burhcc, and Smiles and 15 poles from Burhcc to Calcutta; and in the 
ruins, 5 miles, 6 furlongs and 15 poles an hour, from Calcutta to Burhcc, and 5 miles, 8 furlongs 
and 3G poles in the opposite direction. 


200. Between Burhec and Benares (a distance of 173 miles) the Mails are dso conveyed by 
_ . _ contract. There arc two contracts, one comprising'thc road between Bmhce 

ur ee 0 inarea. Shergotty (41 miles) luid the other the road between Shergotty and Be- 

nares (129 miles). These contracts are held by natives under the Post Master of Shergotty. Eiich 
contrimtor agrees to keep three serviceable horses at each stiige of 6 miles (except at the stages at 
either cud of the line and on the banks of the river Soue, where only two are kept), and to supply 
Mail Carts imd harness, and keep them in serviceable repair. For each horse the contractor 
receives from Government a fixed allowance of rupees 20 a month. The contractors engage to 
carry the Mails at the rate of 8 miles an hour from the 1st November to the 30th May, and 7 miles 
an hour for the rest of the year. For every half mile of additional speed per hour alawe the con- 
triuit rates, on the average of the month, they rcceive a premium of one rujiee for each horse, and for 
every half mile per hour by which the speed falls short of the contract rate tluy are fined in like 
proportion. There are no Overseers on this line of road, but 12 guards are entertained at 7 rupees 
a mouth each, to travel with the Mails. The contractors agree to carry expresses at a rate of speed 
somewhat faster than the ordinai'y Mails, and if there be more than one Kxpress in 24 houra, they are 
remunerated by an additional pajuncut of 3 annas a mile. The average rate of speed, including 
stoppages, accomplished on this line has been in the dry season 7 miles, G furlongs and 9 poles from 
Ihirhec to Benares, and 7 miles, 7 furlongs juul 3 poles from Ueuares to Uurhee ; and in the rains 
5 miles, 4 furlongs and 14 poles an hour from Burhcc to Benares, and 5 miles, 5 fiulongs and 10 
poles in the opposite direction. 


201. The only line of road in the Lower Provinces along which the Mails are carried by horses 
is from Sunilndimre to Nsigpore in the Bombay road, a distance of 350 
^uMpore to Naijpore. miles. The Mails ai’c carried by contract along the whole of this distance. 


202. Between Nagporc and Baipoor (182 miles) the contract is in the hands of Jumna Doss. 

lie engages to convey the ordinary and overland Mails of unlimited weight 
Jiaijtore to ifagiKare. horscs, camels, or carriages drawn by horses (though horses only are 
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U8ed) at 6i miles an hour from the 15th October to the 15th June, and at miles an hour during 
^htc remainder of the vear. If the eontractor fails to can*y the flails at this rate of speed he is 
subject to the following scale of fines — 


For 

a delay of 

1 hour 

2 

Rupees 

}} 

99 

2 

99 

5 

99 

9) 

99 

3 

99 

10 

99 

99 

99 

4 

99 

15 

99 

99 

99 

5 

99 

20 

99 

99 

99 

G 

99 

30 

99 


and if there be a delay of more than 6 hours for C successive days tlie contract may be forfeited. 
The contractor also engages to forward Expresses not exceeding 10 seers in weight at 7 miles an 
hour in the dry season, and 5 in the rains, on failure of which he is subjected to a deduction of one 
half the extra remuneration allowed for Expresses. 

203. For this service the Post Master General engages to pay the contractor rupees 1,500 a 
month, and 3 annas a mile for every Express, subject to deduction as above. No rewards are allowed 
for increase of speed. 

Tlie contractor engages to carry no letters or parcels except those dispatched by the Post 
Office, under a penalty of rupees 1,000. 

The contractor deposits rupees 1,000 in Government Promissory Notes as security for the fulfil- 
ment of the contract, and he engages to pay the wages of his establishment monthly, in default of 
which the Post Master General may pay them, deducting the amount from the contract allowance. 
The last contract, of which I have cognizance, was for one year from the Ist April 1850, revocable 
at the pleasure of the Post Master General. 


204. The average rate at which the mails arc carried on this road is 7 miles and 36 poles an 
hour in the dry season, and 4 miles, 7 furlongs and 8 poles in the rains. The weight of the Mails on 
ordinary days varies from 9 to 12 lbs., but on Overland days each horse’s load weighs on an average 
32 lbs., besides the rider. 

205. The same contractor also engages to convey the banghy parcels on similar conditions, in 
consideration of a monthly payment of rupees 150, subject to deduction for delay. 


206. Between llaiporc and Sumbulporc (168 miles) the contract for carrying mails, banghies, 
, . , n • expresses is in the hands of Air. L. Babington, the Post Master of Sum- 

um upwe a aipore. jjujpore. The terms and conditions of this contnict arc precisely similar to 
those of the other, e.\cept that Mr. Babington receives rupees 2,010 a mouth for carrying the 
mails instead of rupees 1,500, and has to deposit rupees 3,(XX) iu Government Promissory Notes 
instead of rupees 1,000. The reraimeration for expresses and banghies is the same in both cases. 


207. The average rate at which the Mails are carried between Raipore and Sumbulpore is 6 
miles, 4 furlongs and 31 poles an hour in the dry season, and 4 miles, 3 furlongs and 4 poles in the 
rains. 


208. On no other lines in the Lower Provinces arc the Mails carried otherwise tlian by foot 
0</ier line» of road runners or boats. And on all the lines of road where the Mails are carried 
ter tnesoj roa . runiicrs or in boats, the persons employed are Government servants, 

and the Mails are not carried by contract. 


209. Appended is a Statement shewing the average rate at which the Mails arc conveyed 
along each line of road so far as any record of the same exists.* The high- 
Bate of Travelling. maintained by foot runners is on the road between Midnaporc and 

* See Enclosure P. Kamerara, viz. 6 miles, 3 furlongs and 20 poles in the dry season, and 6 
miles and 39 poles in the rains. When the Mails are carried in boats no 
average rate of any practical value can be struck ; and as the calculation in every instance includes 
stoppages it is impossible to institute any comparison between the results shewn on the several 
lines of road without taking into consideration the special obstacles which operate to retard the 
Mails iu each instance. 
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210. Gre.at: attention lias been paid to tlie improvement of the means of conveyance and the 
rate of travelling on the Grand Trunk Road; and the Mails are now some- 
Improvement m ^ times conveyed in the dry season from Benares to Calcutta in 53 hours, 
Tntnh^HoaJ, which is at the rate of 7 miles, 3 furlongs and 25 poles an hour, including 

the stoppages occasioned by the unavoidable detention of the Mails at the 
intermediate Post Offices and by crossing the rivers Ganges, Sorie, Burakur and Bhaginitty, and 
others of smaller size, which yet remain unbridged. This is undoubtedly a very great improvement 
on any thing that has been accomplished or attempted on this road in former years. 


211. There has not yet been sufficient experience of the relative advantages of the two sys- 

to justify a decided opinion as to whether, on the whole, a contract 
^ Atkiiison conveys the Mails frora.Calcutta to 

i/ie Grand Trunk Hoad. .Hurlieo, or wncthcr a raodmcn contract such as those superintended by 
the Post Master of Shergotty, is best calculated for the speedy and 
regular dis[)atch of the Mails. Tlicre is not much difference iii point of expense, if the salary of 
the Post Master of Shergotty (avIio would not be employed but for the necessity of superintend- 
ing the Mail Carts) be taken into account ; and the difference in point of speed may be attributed 
to the hilly character of the country between Burhee and Mungulpore, and to the difficulty 
of keeping the road between Pdtah and Chitknnd in a good state of repair owing to the want 
of proper mate^ for metalling it. I would recommend, however, that on the expiry of Mr. Atkin- 
son’s contract in 1853, provision may be made for ensuring the employment of serviceable horses, 
not only in respect to strength and size, but free from any vicious habits by which the transit of the 
Mails is impeded. 

llS. The Mail Carts in use in this line do not appear to me to be so well adapted for the 

np^miam of MaU Cart ™ North-West PTovinces* which are made under the 

^ ^ superintendence of Dr. Paton, the Post Master of Allyghur, and of which a 

* Enclosure It sketch is appended, nor are they capable of carrying so great a weight of Mail 

bags without affecting the speed of the horse. I would suggest that in 
future the Mail Carts m the Lower Provmces be budt after this model. 


213. It seems very doubtful whether any good is gained by employing Guards on Mail Carts. 

Gmrdt. protect the Mails or to check the time. In the first 

place the contractor always sends a servant of his own with the cart, and this man 
would be as efficient a guard of the Mails as a Government servant, if the contractor were hehl 
responsible for their safety. Where there is a guard the contractor is relieved of all responsibility 
for the safety of the Mails, and the guard affords them no real protection. 


214. The Post Master of Shergotty informed me that he e.annot get the guards to report 
delays; and indeed it is not to be expected that the reports of persons of that description would 
afford a more trustworthy check on the rate of travelling than the return, entered in the Telegraph, 
of the time at which the Mail Carts arrive at and leave each Post Office along tlic road. Where 
the Mails are carried on horse b^k or by runners, no guards arc employed, though in either of 
those cases the Mails arc more liable to bo robbed than wlien they are caiTicd in a Mail Caa-t. Tlic 
guards only add imncccssjirily to the weight which the mail carts have to carry and I would rocom- 
inend that they be longer employed. 


215. On the Bombay Road the Mails arc carried between Midna])oro and Sumbulpore by 
, foot runners at a nvte of speed on an average ncarlv equal to, and iu the 
groater than that at which they are carried on horses between 
Sumbulpore and Nagporc, though in the latter case the cost is more 
than double what it is in the former. 


216. The ordinary weight of the Mails on this road does not exceed 13 lbs. being less than 

Wpiahlofthe MaiU ®»C*^ ™0»th the 

^ ■' ■ overland covers increase the weight to two maunds (160 lbs.) or two maunds 

and a half (200 lbs.,) and to meet this occasional demand it is necessary (especially where horses are 
used) to maintain as large or nearly as large an establishment as if the same weight had to be carried 
daily. The importance of tliis line is considerably less tlian it was before the establishment of a 
Monthly Steamer between Calcutta and Suez, though still sufficient to justify a large outlav for a 
comparatively small increase of speed. If, however, a bi-monthly Steam Communication should be 
hereafter opened ilircct from Calcutta to Suez, it may be a question whether the establishment on 
the Bombay road ought not to be reduced to a single line of runners. 
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217. No effectual means apj3ear to Imve been taken for improving the rate of speed at which 

the Mails arc carried in the Lower Provinces, except along the two main 
Bate of travelling on other to Bcnares and Nagpore. The corninunications of the Post Master 

General with the Local Post Masters on this subject appear to have been 
confined to general reproof and exhortation, and the bad state of the roads seems to have bee n 
accepted in every instance and urged upon the Government as a sufficient reason why a bett(*r 
rate of speed could not be accomplished. No measures for improving the rate of speed appear 
to have bccai adopted by the Local Post Masters except that of fining the runners along a whole 
line of road without reference to the piu'ticular spot at which the delay occurs. 

218. Appended to this paper will be found a tjible shewing the gi’oatcst and least time occu- 
pied in transit by the upward and downward Mail along the Dacca and Chittagong roads during 

the months of Januaiy and February, from 1846 to 1850.* It will bo 

♦Enclosure I. Seen that during tliose most favorable months in the year, when the bad- 

ness of the roads offers no serious obstacle to the progress of a foot runner, the time varies as 
much as 42i hours in 342 miles, and that the rate of travelling towards Calcutta wdieii the Mails 
are light, is very frequently less favorable than tlic rate of travelling Calcutta, uhen the Mails 
are always heavy and frequently overloaded. 

219. The real cause of the iiTegularity and tardiness of the Mails is that neither the runners, 

nor the overseers (where they are employed) arc subject to any control, 

Causes of f e ag. and that the system of fining and rewarding them according to the rate 

at which the Mails are carried has been allowed to fall into entire disuse. I have not been able to 
ascertain a single instance in which rewards to overseers or runners have been granted or even ap- 
plied for, and the general impression seems to be, that though there is an order fixing the standard 
rate of travelling at 5 miles an hour no improvement will lead to additional remuneration. 

220. The Post Master of Jessore stated to me that he considered the chief cause of the 
“ delay in the dawks to be the circumstance that the hurkarus do not reside at the Chokeys, but 
“ in the nearest bazar which may be a mile or two off or even more. It frequently happens that 
“ when the dawk arrives at a Chokey the hurkarus are not in attendance, and then either the tired 
“ hurkarus must carry on the dawk, or, as is more generally the case, the dawk is delayed till the 
" hurkarus return to the Chokey 

221. In addition to this cause it not unfrequently happens that the fixed number of runners 
is not kept up, and that weak and infirm persons are entertained upon lower wages than an able- 
bodied runner would require, though the foil pay of an efficient establishment is drawn by the per- 
sons by whom the runners are paid. These causes are sufficient to account in a great measure for 
the slow rate at which the Mails are carried throughout the greater part of the Lower Provinces ; 
and they will always exist, unless the overseers are held practically responsible for the speed of the 
Mails, and unless Post Masters are obliged constantly to travel along the several lines of road. 


222. The only means now used of checking the time of travelling in the Lower Provinces is 
^ by the Telegraphs which accompany the Mails to and from the Calcutta 

M«,n» ofchechmg Urn. reckoning is taken 

of the rate of travelling on branch or cross roads, or of the time occupied in the transit of Mnila 
from one Mofussil Post Office to another, except on temporary and special occasions when a com- 
plaint is made of unusual delay in any particular 
direction, and then the local Post Masters ore di- 
rected to keep up local Telegraphs between two 
given points for a short time and send them to the 
Post Master General.* 


♦ Note.— The Telegraph is obviously unfitted for shew- 
ing the time at which a Mail leaves any given Station, as 
the entry must be made and the Telegraph deposited in the 
Mail bag some minutes before the Mail starts. 


223. Each Post Master ought to keep a daily register of the time occupied in the transit of 
Improvement. uggesud. road within his jurisffictiou, and he should submit a 

monthly average Statement of the same for the mfonnation of the Post 
Master General, together with a bill of rewards payable to the overseers and runners. Unless it 
should be thought expedient again to introduce into this Presideney the system of contracting for the 
conveyance of the Mails by foot runners for comparatively short distances, which has been found to 
answer at Bombay, but which was abandoned in this Presidency ten years ago at Captain Taylor’s 
recommendation, on account of the expense attending it, there should be an overseer to every 30 or 
40 miles of road, whose pay should chiefly depend upon the rate on which the Mails arc conveyed, 
due allowance being made for rivers and other local impediments. On most of the roads in this 
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Presidency overseers are already appointed though not properly controlled. Each overseer should 
keep a daily register of the rate of travelling in eaeh Chokey and forward the same monthly for the 
information of I he Post Master, by whom it should be compared with other returns and incorpo- 
rated in the general monthly time statement to be submitted to the Post Master General. 


221 . 


North- IKt’-vi Provinces, 


Mail Carts, 


Jienares to Allahnbad, 
Aliahabiiil to Cawiiporo, 
('awnporo to Allyf^urh, 
Allygiirh to Delliii.*, 

Khoorja to Mpcriil 

Mfcrut to L’mballa, 
Umballa to Julhindor, 
Julluncler to Jjaborp, 

AUygurh to Ap a, 

nhow^ong to Ayrni, 
Cawnporo lo Liu'know, 
Delhi to Meerut, ... 


In the North-West Provinces (inclusive of the Punjab) there are 11,411 miles of Post 
road. On 1067^ miles the Mails are carried in carts or carriages, and on 
10,343i miles by foot runners. The lines of road on which the Mail is 

carrried by Mail Carts are noted in the margin. 
Except on the road from Meerut to Umballa, 
from Delhi to Meerut, and from Cawnpore to 
Lucknow, where the Mails are conveyed by 
contract, the Mail Cart Establishments are 
managed by Superintendents who receive a fixed 
salary for tliis special service, and some of them 
are also further reninnerat(id by a mileage for 
increased speed. 


No. of Milos. 

72i 

i‘ir> 


182 

80 

40 

192 

Il.T 

04 

52 

80 

58 

44 


The stages along these lines of roads 
vary from five to six 


>'1^1 Ino cki 


irl 04* u'f.i 


Grand Trunk Road and 

there arc three horses 
which arc hired at the rate of rupees 16 a 
month each, and an additional remnneration ol‘ 
1 rupee for each horse for every half mile of 
The syces arc paid and the harness provided 
by the i)crsons who supply the horses, and one rupee a month is deducted from the hire of ejicli 
horse for the pay of the drivers who are also remunerated by a minimum monthly salary of rupees 
7, increased by 8 annas for every additional lialf mile of spcjed up to 1 1 miles. There is an overseer 
to every 40 or fifty miles of road, whose pay is rupees 30 a month, and a head overseer for every 
100 or 120 miles, whose pay is rupees 50 a month; but this expense is met j)artly from the 
receipts of the bullock train which is under the same management. 


Except between Meerut and Lahore, a distance of 359 miles, 
the roads on which the Mail is conveyed in Carts and Carri- 
ages arc inciulled. 

Speed above 8 miles an hour up to 11 miles. 


226. The Superintendents of the Mail Carts are remunerated, as already mentioned, by a 
separate salary, and in some instances by a further allowance depending on the rate of speed at which 
the Mails are conveyed. Where Post Masters are also Superintendents of Mail Cart Establish- 
ments, the salaries of the two offices are distinct. 


227. Between Meerut and Umballa, (132 miles) the contractor agrees to convey the Mails, 
« . . rr j. II (provided they do not exceed 2 maunds in weight, and are not sent oftener 

than once m every 24 hours) m 15 hours dunng the dry season, viz. from 
IBth October to the 15th June, exclusive of 10 minutes^ detention at each of the intermediate Post 
Offices. For this service he receives rupees 2,000 a month, subject to a fine of rupees 50 for every 
half hour’s detention beyond the 15 hours. In the rains 4 hours is allowed for detention. 


The contractor engages to carry all Expresses on horse back without additional charge, and to 
be responsible for the safety of all packets enstrusted to him. And he also binds himself not to 
carry any private passengers or parcels under a penalty of rupees 50. 


228. Between Delhi and Meerut (drl miles) the mails and parcels are conveyed by contract 

Delhi to Meerut ^ Palanquin Carriage, the contractor receiving a monthly payment of 

e It 0 eeru . rupees 90 a month. He receives also the proceeds arising from the fare of 

passengers travelling in the same conveyance, subject to a deduction of 10 per cent., which is carried 
to the credit of the Dawk Bungalow Fund. 


229. Between Cawnpore and Lucknow (53 miles) there is a similar contr^t, the mails being 
carried to and fro in the Palanquin Carriages twice in every 24 hours, iu 
Mwnpore to uc now, consideration of a fixed payment of 188 rupees a month and the proceeds 
from the fare of passengers less a deduction of 10 per cent, payable to the Dawk Bungalow Fund. 


230. It is very difficult to form an accurate estimate of the expense of convejdng the Mails 
in the North West Provinces* on lines where Mail Carts or Carriages arc 
Expense of Conveyance, for the purpose, and where the Post Office also undertakes the convey- 

* Enclosure G. passengers in Carriages and on Trucks. On the Grand Trunk line 

from Benares to Delhi, and on the branch roads to Agra and Mecnit, 
Carriages and Trucks are provided bv Government for the conveyance of travellers, and at 
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every stage two horses are entertained for the same purpose in addition to those kept up 
for the Mail Carts. The expense of those two horses are debited to the Passenger Establish- 
ment, but they are also available for the conveyance of the Mails, and the Mail Cart horses 
are also available for the conveyance of Piissengcrs. The Passenger horses are almost always put 
in requisition for tlie conveyance of expresses. On these lines of road the Banghy parcels are all 
conveyed either in tlic Mail Carts or the Passenger Carriages. The whole of the Banghy postage is 
credited in account under tlie head of Banghy, but the whole expense of carrjdiig the parcels is 
included in that of conv(?ying the Mails and Passengers. 


231. The system ivorks ivcll, and gives great satisfaction to the public. I am not aw are that. 

under existing circumstances it is susceptible of any material improvement. 
iii/stm war s vr , boriie in mind, in estimating the relative expense of cjir- 

ryiiig the Mails in Bengal and the North West Provinces, that in the latter, the carriage of Pas- 
sengers not only affords the Post Ollice a considerable profit, but enables it to carry the Mails and 
parcels more expeditiously and at a cheaper rate than it could otherwise do. 


232. A proposition has been recently made to the Government by the Post Master General 
of the North West Provinces to establish a (]!arriage Diiwk between Agra 
grata mure. aiid liulorc to conuect the Mail Cart and Horse Dawk line from Bombay 

to Indore with the Mail Cart Dawk in tlie Doab, and expedite the bi-monthly Overland Mail to 
and from all the stations in the Upper Provinces. The state of the road, which is neither metalled 
nor bridged, is the only obstacle to the pro])osed arrangement, by which a very considerable increase 
of speed would be attained on this important line, and the expense of which would in the Po.st 
Master GeneraPs opinion be in a great measure defrayed by the carriage of Passengers. 


233. It is hardly necessary for me to observe that the state of the roads throughout the 
Presidency, and 1 may almost add the absence of them in most parts of 
ihf President. * Bengal, would prevent the adoption of speedier means of transit, even where 

it could be done without additional expense, or w here the extent of corres- 
pondence might justify an increased outlay for the ])urposc. The same cause, especially in the 
rainy season, and where unbridged rivers and nullahs have to be crossed, causes coiisiderable delay 
in the transit of the foot posts and affords a pretext for much more that is really owing to other 
causes. The funds now appropriated to the formation and maintensinee of roads in the sevcTuI 
districts, and particularly in those of the Lower Provinces are altogether insuflicient for the purpose, 
and it is to be feared that, as now administered, they are not alw'ays expended judiciously or 
with a proper regard to permanence and general utility. It has, however, been no part of my 
duty to enquire particularly into this subject. However necessary good roads may be to perfec- 
tion in Post Ollice arrangomeiits, they arc of far greater importance as affecting the transit of 
goods and passengers from one part of the country to another. 

231. In the present state of Postal communication in India, speed must be regarded as a far 
more important object than punctuality. There is undoubtedly a point 
beyond which it is not desirable to urge the strength eitJier of man or beast, 
but this point hjis not been reached in any ])art of this Presidency, except on 
some Sections of the Grand Trunk Uoad in the North-West Provinces ; and any attempt to regulate 
the transit of the Mails at a more moderate pace would certainly lead to delay without any assur- 
ance of greater punctuality. The attainment of punctuality is rendered extremely difficult both by 
the Avant of i>ropcr means and appliances for regularity, the time at the different Stations along a 
given line of road, and by the habitual incapacity of natives to appreciate the value of time and tlie 
use of marking it with accuracy. If a native Coachman or runner be directed to accomxjlish a given 
distance as quickly as possible, he perfectly understands the order though lie may disobey it. But 
if he be told to moderate his pace so as to arrive at the end of his journey at a precise given time, 
the order is quite unintelligible to him, and its probable effect will be to make him delay on the 
road, and assign the order as an excuse. Exactness is a quality characteristic of a much higher 
stage of civilization than the natives of India in general have yet arrived at. The object of the 
Post Office should be first to attain, and afterAvards to maintain the highest rate of speed of which 
the means of transit on eacli line of road are capable. To prescribe a lower rate of sjAced in the 
hojie of securing regularity, would, in my opinion, be a mistake. 

235. As regards regularity in the dispatch of Mails from terminal Stations, and promptness 
Fegtdaritg of dispatch will forwarding them from intermediate ones, points of great importance in 
be promoted ftg the appoint’- the ccoiiomy of the Deimrtment which arc now but imperfectly attended to, 
ment of inspecting Post Mas- as well as ill the rate of travelling, great improvement may be expected 
from the appointment of inspecting Post Masters as proposed above in the 
159th paragraph of this memorandum, and in Bengal from the more frequent local visitation of the 
Post Master General. 
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Past Office Eatablishmcnt, 
* Enclosures K. and 
North West Provinces. 


236. Two Statements* are appended showing the Office Estab- 
lishments now maintained at every Post Office in the two Divisions 
of the Presidency. The Establishments in the North West Pro- 
vinces and the Punjab consist of the following Officers : 


Monthly Salary. 


Bs. A. P. 

56 Post Mjisters, 4,885 0 0 

269 Post Office Writers, 7,003 0 0 

147 Moonshces and Mutsuddies, 1,898 0 0 


Total, 13,736 0 0 


The salaries of the Post Masters are according to the following grades : 


1 Ditto, at 850, 

1 Ditto, at 250, 

2 Ditto, at 200, 

1 Ditto, at 175, 
5 Ditto, at 150, 

10 Ditto, at 100, 

2 Ditto, at 80, 
2 Ditto, at 70, 
1 Ditto, at (50, 

31 Ditto, at 50, 


350 0 0 
250 0 0 
•100 0 0 
176 0 0 
750 0 0 
1,000 0 0 
160 0 0 
140 0 0 
60 0 0 
1,550 0 0 


56 


Total, ... 4,835 0 0 


The Post Office Writers arc thus remunerated : 


1 Ditto, at 

80, 

• • • 

• • • 

• • • • • • 

• • • 

80 

0 

0 

2 Ditto, at 

75, 

• • 

• # • • < 

»••••• •••••• *1 


1.50 

0 

0 

4 Ditto, at 

60, 

• • • 

• • • 

• • » •• • 

• • • 

240 

0 

0 

1 Ditto, at 

oo. 


• • •• « 

’••••■ •••••• •! 


55 

0 

0 

6 Ditto, at 

50, 

• • • 

• •• 

• • • • t • 

• • • 

300 

0 

0 

C Ditto, at 

45, 


•••«•« •••••• ••••••••• 

270 

0 

0 

20 Ditto, at 

40, 

• •• 

• •• 

• • • •• 

••• 

800 

0 

0 

1 Ditto, at 

38, 

m • 


•••••• mo 


38 

0 

0 

12 Ditto, at 

35, 

m w m 

• • • 

omm • • • 

• • • 

420 

0 

0 

1 Ditto, at 

3.3, 

•9 

• • • • • 

••••• •••••• •• 


33 

0 

0 

55 Ditto, at 

80, 

• • ■ 

• •• 

• • • • • • 

• • • 

1,650 

0 

0 

1 Ditto, at 

27, 


• • • • • 

••••• •• ••• •• 


27 

0 

0 

29 Ditto, at 

25, 

■ ■ • 

• •• 

• mm m • m 

••• 

725 

0 

0 

59 Ditto, at 

20, 

• •! 

■ • • • • 

••••• •••••• •• 


1,180 

0 

0 

2 Ditto, at 

17, 


• • • 

• • • • • • 

99 9 

34 

0 

0 

1 Ditto, at 

16, 

• • < 

■ • • • • 

9m 9 mm mm 9 9 mm 99 


16 

0 

0 

61 Ditto, at 

1.5, 

• • • 

• • • 

•99 999 

• 99 

915 

0 

0 

2 Ditto, at 

12, 

■ ■ 1 

• • • • • 1 

9 9 9 99 9 9 9 9 • 9 


24 

0 

0 

3 Ditto, at 

10, 

• • • 

• • 

• • • 9 9 9 

9 99 

30 

0 

0 

2 Ditto, at 

8, 


i • • • • 1 

»•••• ••«••• 


16 

0 

0 

269 




Total, 

• •• 

7,003 

0 

0 


And the Moonshees and Mutsuddies as follows ; 


13 Ditto, 

at 

25, ••• ••• 

• • • 

325 

0 

0 

8 Ditto, 

at 

20, #••••• •••••• •••••• ••• 


160 

0 

0 

5 Ditto, 

at 

17 , ••• ••• ••• ••• 

••• 

85 

0 

0 

43 Ditto, 

at 



645 

0 

0 

4 Ditto, 

at 

12, ••• ••• ••• 

• •• 

48 

0 

0 


Ciwiied over,... 1,263 0 0 
V 


73 
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Rs. 

A. 

p. 

73 



Brought over,... 

1,263 

0 

0 

36 

Ditto, at 

10, 

•••••• •••••» ••#•••••• 

360 

0 

0 

1 

Ditto, at 

9, 

••• ••• 

9 

0 

0 

9 

Ditto, at 

8, 


72 

0 

0 

2 

Ditto, at 

7-8, ... 

••• ••• ••• ••• 

15 

0 

0 

21 

Ditto, at 

7, 

••• •»•••• ••••••••• 

168 

0 

0 

1 

Ditto, at 

6, 

••• ••• ••• ••• 

6 

0 

0 

1 

Ditto, at 

t3, « • • 

••• •••«•• ••••«• ••••••••• 

5 

0 

0 

147 



Total, 

1,898 

0 

0 


237. There arc altogether, according to the returns furnished by the Post Master Genera], 
197 Post Offices in the Morth*West Provinces and Punjab, of which one (Morad Munzil) luui since 
been abolished, and 17 it has been proposed to transfer to Bombay. To those 17 there arc now 
attached 3 Post Masters at an aggregate monthly cost of rupees 250, and 31 Clerks at rupees 734 ; 
and at the remaining 179 Post Offices there are employed 53 Post Masters at a total monthly cost 
of rupees 4,585, and 385 Writers and Moonshces at a total monthly cost of rupees 8,167. The 
siggregate amount of the monthly salaries of the Clerks at the head of these 179 Post Offices is 
rupees 4,431, and the aggregate amount of the salaries of all the subordinate Clerks is rupees 3,730. 
The available resources in the North-West Provinces for Post Office Establishment (exclusive of 
allowances given in special connexion with the Mail Cart, Passenger Van, and Bullock Train Esta- 


blishmentsl are therefore as follows : 

K». A. P. 

Post Masters’ Salaries, 4,585 0 0 

Salaries of Head Clerks, 4,431 0 0 

Ditto of Siibordinatc Clerks, 3,736 0 0 

Fixed allowance sanctioned by Government to be'l 
expended in impro^^ng the Post Office at the > 300 0 0 

tliscrction of the Post Master General, J 

Total, 13,052 0 0 


, 238. This sum, it appears to me, may be disposed of most advanta- 

1 roposcl Es,uU,.hm,.t. department in the following manner : 


Ks. A. r. lls. A. P. 

4 Inspecting Post Masters at 400 (including travelling 

and mileage,) ... ... ... ... 1,600 0 0 

4 Ditto, at 350, (Ditto ditto,) 1,400 0 0 

3,000 0 0 

6 Deputy Post Masters at 150 (Agra, Benares, Cawn- 

pore, Delhi, Meerut and Lahore,) ... 900 0 0 

8 Ditto, at 100, 800 0 0 

(Allahabad, Futtehgnrh, Lucknow, Mirzapore, Sim- 
lah, UmWla, Wuzeerabad, and Ferozepore.) 

8 Ditto, at 76, 600 0 0 

(Allygurh, Bareilly, Landour, Lootlhiana, Muttra, 

Mynpooree, Jullunder and Feshawur.) 

12 Ditto, at 50, ... ... ... ... ... ... 600 0 0 


(Ghazccporc, Gwalior, Jubbulporc, Kussowlee, Mo- 
radabad, Scharunporc, Shahjehanpore, Saugor, 

Hoshyarpore, Umritsir, Mooltan and Rawul 
Pindee.) 

15 Ditto, at 40, 600 0 *0 

(Futtehpoor, Ajmerc, Ilatras, Almora, Banda, Culpee, 

Bhewanny, Jitawah, Goruckpoor, Jyepoor, Joun- 
poor, Kumaul, Nussccrabad, Nyneeital, and 
Azimgurh.) 


Carried over,... 3,500 0 0 3,000 0 0 
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12 Ditto^ lit 30^ ••• ••• ,,, ,,, 

(Bulundshuliur, Budaon^ Rewaree, Ilansi^ Ilosluin- 
gabad^ Jhansi^ Mozufiemuggur, Chunar, Suba- 
thoOj Jheelum, Kurtarpore and Jalown.) 

20 Hitto^ at 25 ^ ••• ••• •• ••• ,,, 

(Rajapoor, Chundowsee, Rohtuk^ Humecrpoor, His- 
sar, Koonch, Dchra, Sultanpoor Oude, Samlee^ 
Bijnorc, Nursiiigpoor, Nyagong, Sirsa, Juggadree, 
Dugsbahee, Buttalaj Nakoda^ PhiUour, Dcra 
Tamail Khaii^ and Sealkote.) 

d?2 BittOj at 20j ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• 

Khujooah^ Klioorjah, Secnndra-Rao, Baitool, Pilli- 
bbeet, Khasgunge, Goorgaon, Panceput, Kosee, 
Ladwa, Seetaporc, Fyzabad, Hauper, Rampoor, 
Dhamporc, Bindrabun, Sliekoabafb Puttccalce, 
Nagodc, Roorkce, Dumoli, Lullutpoor, Sehorc, 
Bliopaul^ Sccpree, Seouec, Kaiigra^ Hajecpoor, 
Noorpoor, Mokerian, Pak Puttun, Shckopoora, 
Shalipoor^ BuniioOj Goozeranwalla, Meean Mccr, 
Jhung, Kobat^ Kussoor^ Dcra Gbajeekban^ Attock, 
and Boodcc Pind.) 

fSO Gitto^ at l^j ••• ••• •••••! 

(Sbalizadpoor^ Sirsa^ Anopsbuber, Bbowgong, Etab^ 
Sccundrabad, Looboogbat^ Pctoragiirh, Maboba^ 
Kuttra, Jellalabad (1), (jopeegunge, Sultanporc 
Benares, Syedpoor, Jellalabad (2), Jellalabad (3), 
Bagjmt, Burrodc, Nob, Pulwnl, Jcswuntnuggcr, 
Ooric, Mabona, Ilodul, Bburtpoor, Kalka, llaj- 
poor, Hnrdwar, Alynugger, Jokabee, Kuttra, 
Rcwa, Casbeepoor, Nujecbabad, Gummktesur, 
Beaur, Kisbengurb, Mouranipoor, Cbuttcrpoor, 
Ucerapoor, Bhilsa, Goouab, Seronjc, Kotgurb, 
Tbanesiir, Tanda, Dburmsala, Pbugwara, Hazara, 
Guzerat, Lnkbee, Pind Hadun Klian, Iluruppa, 
Ijcia, Mozuffcrgurb and Bbaivnlpoor) . 


Rs. A. P. Rs. A. P. 

Brought over,... 3,500 0 0 3,000 0 0 

360 0 0 


600 0 0 


8M) 0 0 


810 0 0 


6,010 0 0 


Salaries of Subordinate Clerks 

as at present, 

•••••• ••• 3,/ 36 

0 

0 



13,776 

0 

0 

Saving, ••• 

• • • • • • 

276 

0 

0 



13,052 

0 

0 


Lower Provinces, 


239. 
sist of 


In tbe Lower Provinces tbc Post Office Establisbmcnts 


32 Post Masters and Assistant Post Masters, 

175 Post Office Writers, 

25 Moonsbees and Mutsudies, 


• • • • • • 


• • • • • • 


The Salaries of the Post Masters and Assistant Post Masters are as follows : 


3 Ditto, at 260, 
2 Ditto, at 200, 
5 Ditto, at 100, 
22 Ditto, at 50, 
1 Ditto, at 20, 


••• • 

• • • 


• • • 


Rs. 

A. 

P. 

2,620 

0 

0 

3,378 

4 

0 

221 

0 

0 

6,119 

4 

0 

as follows 



Ss. 

A. 

p. 

500 

0 

0 

400 

0 

0 

500 

0 

0 

1,100 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 


Total,. 


con* 


32 


2,620 0 0 



LX 


The Post Office Writers arc thus remunerated : 






. 




Rfi. 

A. 

p. 

1 Writer, at 

75, 

• • • 

• • • 

75 

0 

0 

1 Ditto, at 

00, •••••• •••••■ •• 


60 

0 

0 

1 Ditto, at 

o2~4, ••• ••• 

9ms 

aaa 

52 

4 

0 

3 Ditto, at 

oO, •••••• •••••• •• 

a a a a a a ■ 


150 

0 

0 

3 Ditto, at 

40, ••• ••• 

• • • 

• • • 

120 

0 

0 

1 Ditto, at 


aaa aaa 


36 

0 

0 

3 Ditto, at 

3o, ••• ••• 

• • • 

aaa 

105 

0 

0 

7 Ditto, at 

30, •••••• •••••• 

9 99 m 9 9 


210 

0 

0 

15 Ditto, at 

••• ••• 

9 9 9 

• • • 

375 

0 

0 

2 ])itto, at 

ssa tat at sa^ata aaaaaa aaa 


44 

0 

0 

34 Ditto, at 

20, oat aaa aaa 

9 99 

aaa 

680 

0 

0 

2 Ditto, at 

IT', aaaaat aaaaaa aaa 

aaa aaa 


34 

0 

0 

83 Ditto, at 

Tp: 

^ ••• ••• ••• 

aaa 

aaa 

1,245. 

0 

0 

2 Ditto, at 

12, aaa aaaaaa aaaaaa aaaaaa aaaaaaaaa 

24 

0 

0 

16 Ditto, at 

10, aaa aaa aaa 

aaa 

aaa 

160 

0 

0 

1 Ditto, at 

3, aaa aaaaaa aaaaaa aaaaaa a a 


8 

0 

0 

175 


Total, 

aaa 

3,378 

4 

0 

And the Moonshees and 

Mutsuddies as follows : 






3 Ditto, at 

IS, aaa aaa aaa 

aaa 

aaa 

45 

0 

0 

8 Ditto, at 

10, aaa aaa. a# aaaaaa aaa 


80 

0 

0 

6 Ditto, at 

3, aaa aaa aaa 

aaa 

aaa 

48 

0 

0 

3 Ditto, at 

7, aaa aaaaaa aaaaaa aaaaaa aaaaaaaaa 

21 

0 

0 

2 Ditto, at 

0, aaa aaa aaa 

aaa 

aaa 

12 

0 

0 

3 Ditto, at 

S, aaa aaaaaa aaaaaa aaaaaa aaaaaaaaa 

15 

0 

0 

25 


Total, 


221 

0 

0 


240, In tliesc Provinces there are 142 Post Offices,* 
• Besideft two (Sora)(?un(;e and Allygunffo of which it is proposed to transfer 2 (Nagpore and Kampteei 

Sewan) which have been established since the 4.^ 4.^ o ( 

comme^inent of my enquiry. to Bombay. Attiwhed to those 2 offices are one Post 

Master, with a salary of rupees 60, and 9 Clerks with a 
total salary of rupees 168. At the remaining 140 Post Offices there are employed 31 Post Masters 
and Assistant Post Masters at a total monthly cost of rupees 2,470, and 191 Writers and Moonshees 
at a total monthly cost of rupees 3,431-4. The aggregate amount of the monthly salaries of the 
Clerks at the head of these 140 Post Offices is rupees 2,625-4 and of the Subordinate Clerks rupees 
806. The available resources for Post Office Establishment in the Lower Provinces arc therefore 
as folloM's : 

Rs. A. P. 

Post Masters’ Salaries, 2,470 0 0 

Salaries of Head Clerks, 2,625 4 0 

Ditto of Subordinate Clerks, 806 0 0 

Saving from North-West Provinces, 276 0 0 

Saving from Calcutta General Post Office, *485 0 0 

Total, 6,662 4 0 


241. The Establishment, which in accordance with the views I have 
Proposed EstaUuhment. already explained, appears to mc absolutely necessary for the efficient ad- 
ministration of the Department, is as follows : 

Rs. A, P. Rs. A. P. 

3 Tniipecting Post Masters, at 400 (including tra- 
velling and mileage allowance,) 1,200 0 0 

4 Ditto, at 350 (including ditto ditto,) ... 1,400 0 0 

2,600 0 0 

1 Deputy Post Master (Kedgeree) at 100, ... 100 0 0 

6 Deputy Post Masters at 75 (Barrackpore, Ber- 
Immpore, Dacca, Hooghly, Nuddea, and Patna,) 450 0 0 

Carried over, 550 0 0 2,600 0 0 
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Rfl. A. F. Es. A. P. 

Brought forward, 660 0 0 2,600 0 0 

10 Deputy Post Masters, at 50, 

(Burdwan, Bliaugulpore, Baulcah, Chupra, Dinaporc, 

G yah, J essorc, Midiiapore, Monghy r, and Tirlioot,) 600 0 0 

10 Ditto, at 40, 

(An ah, Jeea^nge, Backergungc, Chittagong, Cut- 
tack, Dinajporc, Purrccdporc, Mymensing, Pur- 
ncah and Pubnah,) 100 0 0 

11 Ditto, at 80, 

(BhuUooah, Beerbhoom, Bankora, Balasorc, Dar- 
jeeling, Dum Dum, Chundemugur, Maldah, Rung- 
pore, Seramporc and Tippera,) 330 0 0 

12 Ditto, at 26, 

(Khamra, Bograh, Chota Nagpore, Gwalpara, Cut- 
wa, Culna, Hazareebagh, Ghuttal, Santipore, 

Pooree, Sylhet and Tumlook,) ••• ••• 300 0 0 

25 Ditto, at 20, 

(Buxar, Mungulpore, Colgong, Rajmehal, Aurunga- 
bad, Nattoor, Nulchitty, Baraset, Cherrapoonjee, 

Contai, Diamond Harbour, Nyaserai, Digra, 

Koolneah, Jraugger, Magoorah, Jenadah, Barb, 

Manbhoom, Mootehary, Bettiah, Bani^hat, Co- 

mercolly, Shergotty and Durbungah,) 500 0 0 

42 Ditto, at 15, 

(Agurparah, Boodbood, Bughodcr, Bhagwangolah, 

Dewanserai, Sekreegully, Sultangunge, Surdah, 

Luckeepore, Pattahaut, Bagundee, Soorool, Kan- 
dee, Bunwaribad, Jahanabad, Bishenpore, Kotul- 
pore, EUypore, Cachar, Chyebassa, Titalya, Kur- 
siong, Jehanabad, Behar, Coochbehar, Jehannug- 
ger, Patoolee, Jellasore, Keerpoy, Kumerara, 

Gurbeta, Jumalpore, Merai, Dowlutgunge, Nipal, 

Futwa, Kishengunge, Nauthpore, Raepore, Sum- 

bulpore, Nubbeenugger, and Sasseram, ••• ••• 630 0 0 

3,210 0 0 

Subordinate Clerks at the above 117 Post Offices, 557 0 0 

8 (Bongong, Nowhatta and Fort Gloster) at which 

the Establishment is not paid by Government,) ... 0 0 0 

20 (Gowhatty, Akyab, Seebsagur, Tezpoor, Kyouk 
Kiyoo, Luckimporc, Saikoiih, Debroghur, Rararcc, 

Nowgong, Sandoway, Munnipoor, Jypore, Jorc- 
haut, Singapore, Penang, Malacca, Moulmcin, 

Mergui and Tavoy,) at which no change of Es- 
tablishment is proposed, 1,027 4 0 

7,394, 4 0 

Speeial allowances to the Deputy Post Mfiatcrs of 
Sumbulporc and Sherghotty for supervising Mail 

Contracts at 175, 350 0 0 

Total, ... 7,744 4 0 

242. The plan of Establishment I have sketched above, involves an increase of cost for Estab- 
lishment for the Mofussil Post Offices of the Lower Provinces, (even after 
Increase of Expense. appropriating the savings arising from the alteration in the General Post 
Office, and in the Post Offices of the North-West Provinces) to the extent of rapees 1,000; but I 
do not think it practicable to attain any degree of efficiency in the management of the department 
without incurring this additional expense for the purpose. 

CECIL BEADON, 

Calcutta^ 28//i April 1851. Commissioner. 
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Enclosure A* — Vapen relatire to the duties of the Deputy Post Master General, 

No. 2. 

Mr. f7. J3. Boiinctt haviii" boon appointed Deputy Post Master Genera]^ the following rules are hereby laid 
down for tlic guidance of that Officer drawn up in accordance with those prescribed in 1829 by the then Post Master 
General, the Iloii’blc J. K. Llliot. 

All roqiiisifioiis for laying Daks arc to be attended to by the Deputy Post Master General ; all comphiints 
from jmrtie.s in Calcutta, or in out Stations, regarding the non-receipt or misdelivery of Letters, Papers, Parcels, 8 jc., 
all applications for the refund of demurrage deposit by Dak travellers, all complaints of delay incurred in Dak 
travelling, all applications for refund of postage, and return of Letters to the senders thereof, in cases where it has 
been rejected by the addressee, and all enquiries on miscellaneous subjects, arc to be attended to by the Deputy 
Post Mast(T General, leaving of course to that Officer the privilege of making over to me any cases which he may 
ronsider require my attention, orders, or opinion. 

All correspondence from the Post Masters in the interior districts on the above subjects will also be directed to 
the Deputy Post Master General, and answered by him; and such as may be addressed to me (falling within his 
capacity) will also be made over to that Officer for dis|x>sal. 

The Deputy Post Master General will exercise a general superintendence over the whole of the Establishment, 
excepting the Treasurer’s and the Accountant’s Department, and be careful that vigilance and punctuality are 
observed in all its branches, special attention Ijcing paid to the Delivery .Department, and the daily collection of 
postage on bearing Letters delivenul. 

(SigntHl) W. TAYLER, 

January 2(), 18 17. Post Master General, 


No. 5. 

With a view to the better management of the Correspondence Department, all letters from this date will be 
taken to be opened to the Deputy Post Master General; and, as many letters are addressed to me on subjects 
exclusively eonnected with the duties of the Deputy Post Master General, Mr. Bennett, being in the Office at the 
time of the arrival of llie Mails, will be so good as to open all the public Letters, and make over to the Register 
those wliich are to be laid before me, which the Register will then docket and submit for orders. 

All demi-official or private Service Letters to my address should be sent to me unopened. 

The Deputy Post Master General will be so good as to draw out for my consideration any rules for the more 
methodical conduct of the details of the corre.spondcncc, subsequent to the opening and division of the Letters, that 
may appear to him to be most advisable and best calculated to ensure punctuality and order. 

(Signed) W. TAYLER, 

General Post Offke, the 2Zr<l Augusty 1847. Post Master General 


No. 75. 

With reference to the Letter from the Secretary to Government of India dated 1st instant. No. 365, it is hereby 
ordered that two days before* the despatch of the Overland, Ordinary, Express and After Packet, Letters be written 
according to the annexed form to each of the Secretary’s Offices, intimating to tliem the latest hour at which Letters 
can be received ; that the Packets be kept open for one hour after the hour so fixed to provide against accidents ; but 
at the expiration of that hour, as the clock strikes, the Mails will be closed and despatched, and no Letter from any 
party be on any account received. 

The Deputy Post Master General is requested to see that these orders are strictly and invariably carried into 
effect, and it will be the special duty of Mr, Dcefholts to sec that the letters to the Secretaries be punctually sub- 
mitted for my signature on each occasion. 
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In this case there is no douht that Captain Robinson has experienced considerable inconvenience owing, in a 
great measure, to the negligence of the Sirdar Bearer : but as the man who was then officiating has left the office 
no punishment can now be inflicted. 

The Deputy Post Master General will be so good as to take engagements from the Sirdar for the satisfactory 
discharge of his duties, and also insist upon his keeping Bearers at Augurparah for the future, as an indispensable 
condition of his continuance in the situation. 

(Signed) W. TAYLEB, 

General Post Office^ the IS/A Augmt 1849. Post Master General 


No. 114. 

The Post Master General observers with surprise that positive orders issued for the guidance of tlic Delivery 
Establislinicnt .are, after a certain lapse of time, allowed to be neglected and disobeyed. 

The Peons have no liveries and never use their bells for the purpose for which they were delivered. 

The Head Inspector will immediately procun* caps .and bells for all the Peons, which will be paid for out of their 
wages, and inform them that if they disregard any of the orders given to them they will be subjected to severe punishment. 

It appears also to have become a habit for Peons to give Letters to other persons for delivery without any good 
or suflicient reason. This practice is highly objectionable, and is to be strictly prohibited. The Deputy Post 
Master General is particularly requested to see that these orders are not only carried into effect at the time they are 
issued but at all times. The num<*roua instances of misconduct on the part of the Peons which have lately come to 
notice arc most discreditable to the Department. 

(Signed) W. TAYLER, 

General Post Office^ the 8(A September 1849. Post Master General 


Extract of a Letter from the Under Secretary to the Government of Bengal to the Post Master General^ 

No. 3277, dated the 14lA December 1816. 

3. The Deputy Governor has been pleased to appoint Mr. J. B. Bennett, Superintendent of Abkarrec 
Revenue at Iloogbly, to succeed Mr. Crichton as Deputy Post Master General. 

4. I am directed to take tins opportunity of stating that the reasons whicb led the Deputy Governor to assent 
to yoiir occupation of the private rooms in the Post Office have ceased with Mr, Crichton’s removal. 4’he business 
of detail, which the Officer resident on the premises is expected to perform, belongs more properly to the Deputy than 
to the Post Master General, and, if attempted by the latter, must necessarily interfere with the more important duties 
required of the head of the Department. As Mr. Bennett has been informed that lie will be provided w4th quarters 
ill addition to his fl\ed salary of Rs. 500 a month, Ilis Honor desires me to request that you will take early 
Kteps to put him in possession of the apartments formerly occupied by Mr. Moore, and afterwards by Mr. Crichton 
and yourself. 

(True Copies,) CECIL BEADON, 

Commissioner. 


Enclosure — Map of Calcutta shewing the beats of the Delivery Peons. 



Enclosure shewing the num^ of Covers posted at each of the Six Receiving Houses within the Calcutta General Post Office DeUeery 

during the Month of July 1850. 
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Calcutta General Post Office^ the September 1850 , Master General, 
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£)tck>8tee — Note on the delivery of Letters. 

Tlic great obstacles to effectual delivery iu Calcutta are these — 

1st. The distance of the houses from each other, and the peculiar habits under which the resident is inac- 
cessible, save through a phalanx of servants. A Letter is delivered to an indolent Durwan, who j>robably sits and 
smokes over it for 5 minutes, then hands it to a Bearer or Chuprassce, who transfers it to another, who gives it to 
the Sirdar, who at his leisure takes it in to his Master, and after this concatenation of transfers like the Letter from 
Front-dc-ba*uf iiiLocklsey’s camp, the Sirdar condescends to produce the postage. 

I have done my best to counteract these difRculties, by providing the Peons with bells, entreating the public by 
advertisement not to delay them, atid prohibiting the Peons from delivering the Letters without prepayment. In 
vain. 1 he Peons were so ridiculed and bullied about their bells, that they became ashamed to ring them. If they 
expostulate or refuse delivery, they get cuffed and abused. Durwans wont stop their pipes. Bearers, Khidmut- 
gars, and Chuprassees, wont drop their natures or their habits. The community will not stir a finger in co-operation. 

I was once living in a lodging house for some days, and saw a Peon summoned to the top of the house by a 
Gentleman, and then and there cabined, cribbed, and confined for ten minutes at the least. 

The Peons themselves are idle, and apathetic from their cradle ; dishonesty is their second nature. 

2ndly. The Peons cannot read English. The mysterious jugglery by which, in the midst of tumult, 
confusion, and noise, a circle of Peons, seated cross-legged on the ground, receive the letters from a hoarse Clerk, 
who bawls out the names in barbarous mis-pronunciation at the moment he throws down the Letter before each man 
in the circle— the cabalistic signs by which the Peon marks each letter at the moment with some hieroglyphic 
stroke, to designate the English name— these strange proceedings, impossible to describe, and only to be appre- 
ciated by ocular inspection, will serve to shew the monstrous difficulties under which the system of delivery is conduct- 
ed ; and I feel sure that any reasonable man, witnessing the process, though suffering himself from the most irrita- 
ting case of “ mis-delivery” conceivable, would, with this scene before his eyes, confess that the only marvel is, how 
the thousands of Letters that are daily delivered with accuracy and punctuality, can possibly reach their addressees. 

I beg to make it a particular recpiest, that the Commissioner may witness the process of opening, and distributing the 
Steamer Mails, from beginning to end, i, e, if he can sustain the trial. 

To ensure a perfect or tolerably perfect delivery, it appears to me that two things are necessary— 1st, the abo- 
lition of Hearing Letters, which by obviating the necessity of collecting postage, removes the principal cause of 
delay. As however, the feasibility of the measure is connected with many other considerations, I do not dilate upon 
it, but proceed to the 2nd great requisite, the employment of a higher class of men altogether for the actual deli- 
very, and the distribution of letters by cart. 

Taking into consideration the great extent of the Peons’ beats, the distance between the houses, and the climate, 

I think the delivery ought to be made by men in light carts, with fast trotting horses. 

A smart European in a light Mail Cart, witli a hood, with one or two Peons under him, might, deliver letters 
with great precision and rapidity, and dressed in the royal red of the Post Office, with a neat vehicle, and a general 
appearance of respectability and position, would easily be able to command and enforce from the community that 
attention and respect, which can never be obtained by the Native Peon, 

I would make such a man to drive, trumpelting up the streets, and insist upon householders having a servant 
at their outer gate, with funds for payment of Postage. 

I will not enter further into the details of this Scheme, but leave it for the consideration of the Commissioner. 

W. TAYLER, 

Post Master General. 


General Post Office, 2\st May 1850. 
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Enclosure T^.^Contnivt for the siipph/ of CotHingendes to the General Post Office 

Calcutta, 

This article of agreement made aiul entered into this fiftecnlli day of June A. D. 1847, between Eamlall 
Bose of Potnldaiigali Stn'ct, of the Town ot Calcutta and Presidency of Bengal, Trader, of the one part, and 
William Ta} Icr, K.sq., Post Master General of Bengal of the other part, witnessetli. That the said Eamlall Bose 
of the first part does iiereby hind himself his heirs, successors and assigns to supply for the use of the Ilon^ble the 
l^ast India C<)mpany’s Post Office being and situated in the Town of Calcutta aforesaid, and known as and design 
nated flic Calcutta General Post Office, with all and every of the articles enumerated in the annexed schedule 
Marked A, which .schedule is hereby declared to be as much a part and parcel of this agreement as if inserted in the 
boil}’ hcri‘uf, and to be valid and of force accordingly in eptantUies actuaUg required from time to time the articles 
wliieli will be furnished to be of the best quality or at least equal to tlie musters furnished, the consumption of articles 
r(?(|uired for the rainy season, «. c., from the commencement to final cessation of the rains, and that he shall always 
keep a good supply of all articles in the godown of the General Post Office sufficient at least for the requirement of this 
Office for the space of a fortnight ; and furthermore the said Eamlall Bose further contracts and agrees to effect at hi.s 
own expenses and charge all rejiair of Ijanghy Doolies during the period his contract may remain in force, and the said 
Eamlall Bo.se of the first ])art convejiant.s, contracts and agrees to pay the salaries of the following men, to wit — one 
Dammerman, one Ticca Packerman and one man to he employed in securing the seasons of the Export Dawk packets, 
and the said Eamlall Bose of the first part furthermore binds himself to endorse to and lodge with the Post Master 
General of Bengal the sum of Company’s Kiipe«*s One Thousand — (Co.’s Es. 1,000) in the East India Company’s 
Note, there to remain as Collateral Security for the due and faithful performance of this part of this agreement for 
which the said party as aforesaid furthermore binds himself, his heirs, executors and assigns in the sum of Company’s 
Eupc(*s One Thou.sand to forfeit in tiu* event of the said Eamlall Bose violating any of the clauses of this agreement 
in anywise or manner in the faithful and full performance or of any part thereof when the abovemeutioned penalty 
shall and may be recovered from liim or his liiurs, executors and administrators and assigns ; and further the said 
Eamlall Bose shall forfeit the amount of deposit and whatever arrears of allowance may be due to him, the saitl 
Eamlall Bose does hereby further promise and agree, that he shall on no account trouble the Post Master General 
with frivolfHis applications on any matters whatever during the time the contract may remain in force — and the said 
B'illiam 'Fayler, Ks<|., Post Ma.ster General of Bengal, of the second part as aforc.said, for and in consideration of the 
due fulfilment «)f his agreement by tlie said Eamlall Bose of the first part binds himself and his successors iii Ollice 
duly appointed to pay the said Eamlall Bose or Iiis heirs, excentnrs and a.s.signs the sum of Company’s Rupe(;s Five 
Hundred and Ten (Co.’s Es. t>10) per mcn.sein for each and every montli payable on the fifteenth of every successive 
month, the agreement or contract to be in fidl force and elFect for the term of 5 years commencing from the date 
hereof until tlie 12th day of January 18o2 inclusive, the Post Master General reserving to himself and liis successors 
in Office the right and power should occasion or circumstance require or warrant the same and at any 
time during the said five y(*ars to cancel this agreement in which case a fortnight’s previous notice will he 
given when it sluill be as null and void and of no eflecl as if never entered into. In witness whereof wc have 
hereunto set our hands and Seal this twelfth day of June, in the yi'ar of Our Loril One Thousand Eight Hundred 
and Forty-seven. 

Signed, Scaled 
ill the presence of 


(Signed) ^Y. TAYLER, 


Post 'Master General 


(True Copy,) CECIL BEADON, 


Commissioner. 
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Si^licdule A. 


Bullock llltlo for Mooch OP. 

Large Buckles for ditto. 

Small ditto ditto. 

Twine for sewing ditto. 

W axcloth. 

Wax. 

Rosin. 

Firewood. 

Wax Candle. 

Sealing Wax of three diflorent (jnalities. 
Coeoanut Oil. 


Mustard Oil. 
Guggee Cloth. 
Gunney Chuttics. 
Logline. 

Twine. 

Jute Rope. 

Pitch. 

Damnier, 

Dammer Mill Pols. 
Brushes. 

Karthen Pot. 


Nails, Pumps, Tacks and Planks and Canvas for Banghy Boxes, Green Painted Canvas, Wire Net and all 
jiuch articles as it may be retpiired for the reparation of the Doolies. 



EnClOSUTG r *-“ showing the mode in which the Mail is conveyed from Station to Station in the Lotver Provinces of the Bengal Presidency^ die 

cost of conveyance and the average rate of speed at which it is conveyed in the dry and rainy seasons. 
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UP 


BnClOS1tf6 X,— Statement showing the Maximum and Minimum time occupied in the Transit of 

the Year from 


Boutb. 

Januabt 1846. 

Januabt 1847. | 

Miles. 

Time 

occupied. 

Mean. 

Difference. 

Average rate per 
hour. 

Miles. 

Time 

occupied. 

Mean. 

Difference. 

Average rate per 
hour. 


Least. 

1 

Least. 








M. F. P. 






•M. P. P. 

From Chittagong to Tipperab, 

96 

26J 

20 

23| 

6J 

3 

6 23 

96 

24} 

22} 

23} 

21 

4 0 33f 


Tippcrah to Dacca, 

56 

23 

19 

21} 

4 

2 

4 20 

56 

22} 

19 

211 

3} 

2 5 105 


Dacca to FurrccJporc, 

50 

21 J 

14J 

171 

6i 

2 

7 11 

50 

211 

101 

16} 

111 

3 0 16} 


Furrccdporc to Jcssorc, 

60 

21 

14i 

17i 

65 

3 

2 27} 

60 

271 

141 

191 

13 

3 0 21} 


Jessore to Calcutta, 

80 

28J 

21i 

1 

71 

3 

1 39 

80 

32} 

211 

265 

11 

2 7 30} 



342 



104} 

1 

3 

I 331 

342 

1 

1 

107} 

1 

3 1 19} 

■ 








- 




DOWN 







1 

i^r. F. P. 






M. F. r. 

From Calcutta to Jcssorc, 

80 

222 

18 

201 

B 

4 

1 25J 

80 

19J 

17 

18} 

25 

4 1 11.1 

ft 

Jcssorc to Furrccdporc, 

60 

22 

181 

19J 

3J 

2 

7 51 

60 

25} 

17} 

21} 

81 

2 6 23 

>» 

Furrccdporc to Dacca, 

50 

21 

i:H 

17 

75 

3 

0 31 

50 

19} 


15 

8} 

2 7 23 


Dacca to Tippcrah, 

56 

222 

16i 

191 

61 

2 

G 261 

56 

195 

151 

171 

41 

3 1 371 


Tippcrah to Chittagong, 

96 

30^ 

24 

271 

61 

3 

4 31} 

96 

28 

235 

25} 

4} 

3 1 255 



342 

... 

... 

10.1} 

... 

3 

2 24 

342 

... 

... 

97} 

••• 

3 2 13 
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UXVIl 


WARD. 

tke Mailt and the average rate traveUing from CakuUa to CkUtagong, for the Month of January in 
1846 to 1850. 




Januabt 1848 




JlKUABT 1849. 



JAinriBT 1850. 

• 

Time 

occupied. 


Dififerenoe. 

i 


Time. 

occupied. 



i 

Id 


Time 

oocnpied. 

1 


1 

Miles. 

Greatest. 

Least. 

1 

M 0 

1 

Greatest. 

J 

1 

1 

r 

1 

1 

i 


Difierenoe 

I* 

96 

23i 

21J 

22i 

i| 

M. P. P. 

4 2 8| 

96 

26^ 

i«i 

22} 

n 

M. F. P. 

4 1 26 

96 

26} 

20* 

23] 

8} 

M. F. F. 

4 0 16} 

66 

23^ 

20 

21* 

8* 

2 4 36^ 

66 

24 

17* 

20 

6* 

2 6 14 

66 

26} 

IT* 

201 

8* 

2 6 3 

60 

19 

i«i 

17 

8* 

2 7 9} 

60 

20} 

121 

W* 

81 

3 1 111 

60 

18 

12* 

14* 

8* 

3 3 22} 

60 

23| 

13 

17* 

101 

3 3 29| 

60 

18* 

13 

151 

«* 

3 7 271 

60 

18} 

12 

13 

6} 

4 4 28} 

80 

30^ 

21 

26* 

0* 

■M 

■ 

80 

37 

22} 

26* 

141 

3 0 121 

so 

291 

20* 

22] 

9 

3 4 1} 

342 

• •• 

••• 

104^ 

1 

3 2 8 

342 

1 

1 

100} 

1 

3 3 12 

342 

1 

1 

941 


3 6 1 
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APPENDIX 


Sfaiment showing the Maximum and Minimum time occupied in the Tramit of the Mails and the 

1846 to 



FflBauABT 1846. 


February 1847. 


Time 

o<;cupied. 


1 1 1 « 
O S Q 



M. F. P. 


From Chittagong to Tipperah, 


26) 2ii\ 25i\ 2 


96 25 22J 23) 2) 4 0 27J 


Tipperah to Dacca, 


23) 18) 21J 5 


66 24 19J 21) 4) 2 4 36} 


„ Dacca to Furrccdporc, 


18 14} 16} 33 


60 19 16 16} 4 2 7 30) 


„ Furreedporc to Jcssorc, 


„ JcsAore to Calcutta, 


21} 14} 18} 6) 3 1 36} 60 21} 16 18) 6} 3 1 33 


80| 29} 21 26}| 8} 3 0 27 



107} ... 3 1 16} I 342 



106 ... 3 1 32) 



M. l\ P. 


M. F. P. 


From Calcutta to Jessore, 


80 22 18} 20 3} 4 1 36) 80 20} 18) 19) 2} 4 2 30} 


„ Jcssore to Furreedporc, 


60 22 13 17) 9 3 0 10) 60 22 16 19 6 2 7 30} 


„ Furreediwre to Dacca, 50 27 13) 20} 13) 2 7 20 50 22 15} 18) 6} 2 6 22} 


„ Dacca to Tipperah 56 23 16) 19} 6) 2 7 10} 56 18) 15 16} 3) 3 3 22 


„ Tipperah to Chittagong, 96| 29} 24 26) 6} 3 3 11} I 96 28) 23 | 25} 5) 3 5 35) 



104 ... 3 2 17) I 342 



99) ... 3 3 28 
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I,tXIX 


WARD. 

average rate of travelUng from Cateuila to CAUtagong for the Month of Fthruary in tfu Year from 



WARD. 


80 

20J 

17 

18? 

3* 

M. F. r. 

4 1 34? 

80 

20) 

17 

00 

i*bs 

3? 

M. F. P. 

4 2 17? 

80 

24? 

17? 

20? 

1 

M. P. P. 

4 5 0 

GO 

21i 

ISJ 

19? 

2J 

3 0 6^ 

60 

21f 

13? 

17? 

8 

3 2 3? 

GO 

20) 

13? 

16? 

7? 

3 3 22 

50 

19 

15 

17 

4 

2 7 11 

50 

22} 

11 

15} 

11? 

3 2 .‘38 

50 

19 

12? 

13? 

6? 

3 2 26 

56 

IGi 

121 

14? 

4 

3 7 28) 

56 

21? 

13} 

17? 

n 

3 3 11 

56 

28 

13? 

22 

12? 

3 0 31? 

96 

25i 

22i 

23? 

3 

3 7 37i 

96 

30 

21} 

23? 

8? 

4 0 ) 

96 

28] 

1 

23] 

9? 

3 6 34 

342 

... 

• •• 

93^ 

1 

3 4 38 


1 

1 


1 

3 5 14 

342 

1 

1 

98] 

1 

3 5 16 
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APPENDIX C, NO. 1. 


IQHQlQgllf 0 — General Imimclwm for the guidance of Inspectors in the N. W. P» 

The duties of an Inspector extend to every department and every detail of the Post Offices within the circle 
of his inspection. 

He must make himself thoroughly acquainted with the practice of each Office, with the mode in which the work 
of each Office is distributed, with the amount of supervision exercised by the Post Masters, and the general characters 
of each subordinate in each Office. 

He must report every deviation from the authorized system and warn Post Masters against keeping up unau- 
thorized Accounts and Registers as well as against omitting to keep regularly those which are ordered. 

Each Office must be visited, thoroughly inspected, and a full report given once in each quarter. Forms of the 
quarterly report will be furnished. Every Inspector must keep a diary of his official proceedings ; this diary must be 
dispatched daily to the Post Master General ; and any wilful omission in the diary, or neglect in its preparation, will be 
punished by removal from Office. 

The Inspector will notice in his diary the hour of arrival and dispatch of the several Mails from the Office at 
which he may be, he will draw attention to any irregularity or detention, and suggest the remedy which may appear 
to him likely to correct the evil. 

The Inspector must daily visit the Post Office of the Station at which he may be, and remark on every instance 
of the continuance of irregularities which have been once reported. 


The following are the Books and Accounts ordered to be kept up at every Post Office— 

1 . Receipt and Dispatch Abstract Letters Register, 2 Vol. 

2. Daily Abstract of Postage to be collected by Peons, 1 „ 

N. B. This will be substituted for the present Peons’ Books in which the addresses of 

all letters arc entered in detail, I „ 

3. Forward Letter Register, 

4. Receipt and Dispatch Banghy Registers, | ” 

3. Rough Diary of Orders and Directions {br Duks, 1 „ -v 

G. Detailed Accounts of Receipts and Disbursements on account of Dak Bearer, 1 „ > Dak Bearer. 

7. Abstract Account of Receipt and Disbursement of Dak BWers, 1 „ ) 

8 . Daily Cash Book, 1 „ 

9. Contingent Bill and Cash Account Book, 1 „ 

10. Skeleton Book for filing Letters from Post Master Genera] and Accountant, 1 „ 

11 . Ditto ditto ditto for Circulars, 1 „ 

12 . Ditto ditto for letters from Post Masters and private individuals. 

N. B. In large Offices separate books must be kept for letters relating to each Depart- 
ment, viz.. Letters, Mail, Banghy Dak, Bearer and Miscellaneous. 

13. Dispatch Letter Book with copies of all Letters to Post Master General and Ac- 

countant, .' 1 „ 

14. Ditto ditto ditto to Post Masters and private persons, 1 „ 

In large Offices there must be separate books for the several Departments. 

15. A book containing the receipt of the Establishment for their pay, 1 „ 

16. Time Statement Book. 

The Persian record should consist of a book containing 

1. Copies of all Purwannas issued to any road or other subordinate. 

2 . Copies of all Rubicarries addressed to other Post Masters. 

3. Receipts for payments to Chowdries and other persons not in the regular employ of the Post Office. 


(Signed) H. B. RIDDELL, 


Post Master General^ N, IF. P. 
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Enclosure 1^*-^Statemnt showing the number of Inland Covers dispatched and the cost of fixed Office 
Establishment at each Post Office^ in Bengal Presidency^ 


Names of 1’ost Offices. 

ll 

ill 

8 

® w.S 
d I'd 

Post Masters’ Salary. 

No. of Clerks. 

Aggregate monthly pay 
of Clerks. 

No. of Delivery Peons. 

Aggregate monthly pay 
of Peons. 

Office Bent 

Other anthorised Office 

« 

Total Monthly Charges. 




Rs 

A 

p. 

Rb 

A 

p. 

Rb 

m 

iB 

.A. 

P. Rs. A 

.P. B3. 

|a. P. 

Arraih, 



ms 

5G 

0 

0 

2 3C 

0 

0 

2 IG 

1 

!■ 

m 

0 li 0 

0 101 

0 0 

Buxar, 


971 

G 

0 

0 

2 46 

0 

0 

□ K 

0 

0 ( 

) 0 

0 12 0 

0 63 

0 0 

Arracan, 


^1 

0 

0 

0 

1 50 

0 

0 

2 12 

0 


) 0 

0 4 0 

0 66 

0 0 

BarrackporCy 


6730 

50 

0 

0 

3 50 

0 

0 

4 20 

0 

0 21 

0 

0 19 0 

0 164 

0 0 

Augorporah, ••• 


224 

0 

0 

0 

1 15 

0 

0 

1 5 

0 

0 ( 

0 

0 so 

0 23 

0 0 

Burdwan, 


4494 

50 

0 

0 

2 30 

0 

0 

3 15 

0 

0 c 

0 

inE] 

0 105 

0 0 

Bood Bood, ...... 


354 

0 

0 

0 

1 15 

0 

0 

1 5 

0 

0 s 

0 

[) 2 0 

0 24 

0 0 

Mungulporc, 


790 

0 

0 

0 

1 15 

0 

0 

1 5 

0 

0 c 

□1 

} 2 0 

0 22 

0 0 

Bugodhur, 


299 

0 

0 

0 

1 15 

0 

0 

nm. 

0 

0 0 

0 

) 0 0 

0 15 

0 0 

Berbampore, 


6924 

50 

0 

0 

4 85 

0 

0 

6 27 

0 

0 25 

0 

) 30 0 

0 217 

0 0 

Jeagunge, 



0 

0 

0 

1 15 

0 

0 

2 10 

0 

0 0 

0 

) 3 0 

0 28 

0 0 

Kb^rul), 



0 

0 

0 

1 15 

0 

0 

0 0 

0 

0 c 

0 ( 

) 2 0 

0 17 

0 0 

Bhogwangolali,,,. 


244 

0 

0 

0 

1 15 

0 

0 

4 16 

0 

0 0 

0 ( 

) 2 0 

0 33 

0 0 

Dewansurroy, ... 


112 

0 

0 

0 

1 10 

0 

0 

0 0 

0 

0 0 

0 c 

0 0 

0 10 

0 0 

Bbaugul|)ore, 


4364 

0 

0 

0 

3 40 

0 

0 

2 10 

0 

0 10 

0 ( 

11 0 

0 71 

0 0 

Colgonif, 


565 

0 

0 

0 

1 15 

0 

0 

0 0 

0 

an 

ffilE 

3 0 

0 18 

9 0 

Sukreegully, ... 


124 

0 

0 

0 

1 15 

0 

0 

0 0 

0 

Ol 0 

0 c 

2 0 

0 17 

[) 0 

Kajmahal, 


887 

0 

0 

0 

1 15 

0 

0 

0 0 

0 

an 

0 ( 

2 0 

0 17 

} 0 

Ourrungabad, ... 


5!I7 

0 

0 

0 

1 15 

0 

0 

0 0 

0 

01 0 

0 ( 

2 0 

0 17 

) 0 

Siiltangunge, ... 


2(i6 

0 

0 

0 

1 15 

0 

0 

0 0 

0 

an 

0 ( 

2 0 

0 17 

) 0 

Bnideab, 


3392 

50 

0 

0 

2 35 

0 

0 

3 16 

0 

3n 

0 ( 

0 0 

0 101 

) 0 

Siirdali, 

■ 1 1 1 1 ■ 1 1 ff 

259 

0 

0 

0 

1 15 

0 

0 

1 5 

0 

0 0 

0 ( 

0 0 

0 20 

} 0 

Natoor, 


88-i 

0 

0 

0 

1 15 

0 

0 

1 4 

0 

0 0 

0 ( 

) 0 0 

0 19 

) 0 

Bliullooah, 


1703 

0 

0 

Ell 

40 

0 

0 

2 5 

0 

0 0 

0 ( 

) 8 0 

0 63 

() 0 

Jiiickiporc, 


213 

0 

0 

0 

1 8 

0 

0 

0 0 

0 

0 0 

0 ( 

0 0 

0 8 

[) 0 

Batiibaut;, 


87 

0 

□ 

Ql 

I 6 

0 

0 

0 0 

0 

0 0 

0 ( 

) 0 0 

0 6 

[) 0 

Backergnngc, 


gRHTill 

0 

0 

0 

40 

0 

0 

2 9 

rai 

um 

0 ( 

) 10 0 

0 59 

} 0 

Nulchitty, 


552 

0 

□ 

0 

1 15 

0 

0 

an 

0 


□I 

) 3 0 

0 18 

) 0 

Baraset, 


726 

0 

0 

0 

1 15 

0 

0 

2* 10 

0 

sis 

Ell 

5 0 

0 30 

) 0 

Baugiindee, 



0 

0 

0 

1 15 

0 

0 

1 5 

0 

0 0 

0 t 

3 0 

0 23 

) 0 

Beerbliooiii, 


1523 


0 

Ell 

1^ 

0 

0 

I 5 

0 

) (' 

0 G 

8 0 

0 38 

0 

Soorool, 


428 

0 

El 

0 

1 15 

0 

0 

[) 0 

0 

[) 0 

0 (J 

2 0 

0 17 G 

0 

Kandy, 


492 

0 

0 

0 

15 

0 

0 

) 0 

0 

) 0 

0 0 

2 0 

0 17 C 

0 

Buiiwarccbad, ... 


315 

0 

0 

0 

15. 

Q 

0 

5 

0 

) 0 

0 0 

2 0 

0 22 0 

0 

]b)grah, 


1013 

0 

0 

□1 


0 

0 

5 

0 

) 0 

0 0 

5 0 

0 25 0 

0 

Bancoorab, 


1736 

50 

0 

HI 

im 

0 

0 ‘ 

10 

mi 

H 

0 0 

6 0 

0 97 0 

0 

.Tabaiiabad, 


400 1 

0 

0 

0 

15 

0 

0 ( 

) 0 

0 ( 

in 

0 0 

2 0 

0 17 0 

0 

Bissenport!, 


489 1 

■n 

0 

0 

8 

0 

ole 

0 

0 t 

0 

0 0 

0 0 

0 8 0 

0 

Kotulpurc, 


446 1 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

BE 

0 

0 f 

0 

0 0 

0 0 

0 8 0 

0 

Kllypore, 


mmmi 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

m 

0 

0 c 

0 

0 0 

0 0 

0 8 0 

0 

Balnsori*, 


1519 

■3 

0 

0 2 

35 

m 

o's 

8 

0 G 

0 

0 0 

8 0 

0 51 0 

0 

Chota Kagpore, ... 


1377 

0 

0 

0 -j 

20 

0 

0 1 

5 

0 0 

0 

0 0 

3 0 

0 28 0 

0 

Cberra Poonjee, ... 


502 

m\ 

0 

0 1 

25 

EH 

0 1 

(» 

BIE 

0 

0 0 

3 0 

0 34 0 

0 

Cbittagong, 

• a 

2623 

50 

0 

ElE 


EH 

□E 

10 

0 0 

25 

□El 

10 0 

0 165 0 

0 

Cbuprab, 


3422 


0 

Mr 


0 1 

0 

15 

QIE 

25 

0 1 0 

11 0 

0 136 0 

0 

C-'iittack| at.... 


2690 

0 

0 

0 :j 



0 3 

15 

0 0 

0 

0 0 

11 0 

0 76 0 

0 

Caebar, 


msmi 

BU 

0 

0 1 

1 i-M 

0 

QE 

0 

0 0 

0 

0 0 

5 0 

0 20 0 

0 

Contai, 


874 

Bfl 

0 

0 1 


m 

0 I 

5 

0 0 

0 

0 0 

5 0 

0 30 0 

0 

Cbycbassa, 


283 

0 

0 

0 1 

15 

0 

0 1 

5 

0 0 

0 

0 0 

0 0 

0 20 0 

0 

Dacca, 


7716 


0 

0 5 

67 

0 

0 4 

20 

0 0 

25 

0 0 

23 0 

0 185 0 

0 

Dlnapore, 


4598 

100 

0 

0 4 

67 

0 

0 4 

20 

0 0 

25 


12 0 

0 224 0 

0 

Dinajpore, 


2114 

i 

0 

0 2 

40 

0 

0 3 

15 

0 0 

0 


10 0 

0 115 0 

0 

Titalyab, 


215 

i 

0 

0 1 

15 

0 

0 1 

4 

0 0 

0 

SR 

2 0 

0 41 0 

0 

Diamond Harbour, 


567 

0 

0 

0 1 


010 1 

5 

0 0 

0 


0 0 < 

0 25 0 

0 

Daneeling, 


1619 

m\ 

0 

0 1 

iWm 

0 

0 1 

5 

0 0 

0 


nEi 

0 55 0 

0 

Kursiong, 


0 

■3 

91 

0 1 

15 

0 

0 0 

0 

0 0 

0 

iHf 

21 0 1 

0 17 0 

0 

Debrogbur, 


1014 

0 

91 

0 1 

35 

0 

0 1 

5 

0 0 

0 

0 0 

nEi 

0 40 0 

0 

‘ Luckiinpore, ••• 


260 

0 

m 

0 1 

15 

0 

0 2 

10 

0 0 

0 

Ena 

39 0 

0 64 0 

0 

Saikwa, 


88 

0 

“1 

0 1 

15 

0 

u 

5 

0 0 

0 

n 

■i 

0 25 0 

0 


.V 
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Esctract Jrom Ruport of Madras Postal Commissioner to the Gtyoerament of Fort Saint George^ dated 

April, mA. 

Conduct op Business. 

3. The General Post Office is a charge which has not been usually sought for by men of 
distinguished ability^ and when filled by Officers of high qualification it has been generally as a 
temporary measure^ and pending only the vacation of some more active post : it is almost the only 
office under tlie Government which is not in the line to some higher emplo}rment| it stands alone 
as a Department and leads to nothing. While the Collector and the Judge may look to the Sudder 
Board and the highest Court of Adawlut as rewards of able administration in their respective lines 
of duty, and the highest office of Account is a legitimate object of ambition to the incumbents of 
the Treasury, and the Audit Office, and to all, the Secretariat, and eventually the Government are 
open as the end of distinguished service, and the reward of high ability ; the holder of the Post 
Office has already attained the highest step in the ladder, and ^one in the Service feels that his 
Department leads to nothing. Hence the first object with all men of energy and zeal has always 
been to leave the office as soon after their appointment as possible, and whenever it has been held 
by one individual for any length of time, it has been by one whose circumstances precluded his 
looking forward to advancement in any other Department of the Public Service. The Post Office 
has in consequence not been fairly dealt with, — ^it has cither been the temporary employment of some 
able Officer, whose tenure was too short to afford him means of examining into its state, and oppor- 
tunity of reforming its defects, and who always looking for removal to some more active line of duty, 
took no great interest in the Post — or, it has been held by some one to whom the other branches of 
tiic Service were not open, and who was placed in the Post, solely because he could be entrusted 
with no more responsible office. Much of the imperfect management of which the public has com- 
plained has arisen from this. Sterling improvements and searching reforms can be introduced and 
carried out only by vigilant and practical men — ^to effect improved management requires better 
machinery than the office has usually possessed. A degree of quick intelligence and personal acti- 
vity is requisite in those who manage its details, and the inefficient control of a good system, may 
be as productive of evil in its results, as a system which is vicious in itself. 

4. The salary of the office being the same as that allowed to all Collectors and Judges, it is 
hardly to be expected that any public servant, whose standing and ability entitle him to expect ad- 
vancement in those responsible and interesting lines, should willingly accept at an expensive 
Presidency, an office of only equal remuneration, and of less authority and interest. If it be 
wished that the department shall be efficiently administered — that the Officer at its head shall be 
content to remain, and seek no early change, and that thus ability and experience shall be united 
in its control, the charge should be confided to some gentleman whose position in the Service would 
not entitle him for some years, to expect advancement to an independent office in other branches, 
and who would be anxious to justify his early attainment of a high salary, by devoting his best 
energies to the duties of the office. 

5. Another measure, which is of great importance for ensuring an increased activity and 

efficiency in the management of the Post, is the entire separation of the 
Separation of the Offices post Master General from all connection with the details of the Presidency 
^S^msur^fM^ras. Office— that office should be to him no more than any of the other 

Post Offices throughout the country — over it, as over all, he should exercise 
a vigilant general control, but with its details he should have no concern whatever. With his hands 
free from the minutiae of the office, he would have time to give his consideration to general princi- 
ples of improvement — ^hc would have leisure to visit any office in the Provinces where he had from 
any cause or reason to suppose that his presence was required, and thus have means of satisfying 
himself by personal inspection that the system he had laid down for their guidance was duly followed 
by his subordinates ; that the laws enacted were enforced, and the rules of the Government obeyed — 
his controul would be effectual because it would be actu^ — his authority would be respected because 
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it would be felt, and his knowledge of tlic working of tlie system would be good, because it would 
be practical. 

28. The system laid down for the current duties of the office is generally good, — 1 hav(' 
compared it with that followed in the other Presidencies, and have found that it very nearly resem- 
bles the system in Bombay, the best, which has yet been introduced into India. It still admits of 
some improvements, which I shall now suggest in order, remarking only, that the suggestions have 
reference solely to the present system, and that should an uniform rate be adopted and stamps be 
introduced, further simplifieation will be possible. 


29. Six o^clock a. m. and twelve o’clock at noon arc the hours fixed for opening all Mails, 
which have arrived in the interim previous to either hour, kach Mail 
Openmyof aisreceioei, receiver then takes charge of the Mail allotted to him, inspects tlie 
state of the seals, and reports if they arc in any way damaged — he then opens the Wallet, 
and compares the number *)f packets which it contains, with the entry in the road index 
or telegi'aph, — if they agree he inspects the seals of each packet, and separates those for 
Madras, from those which arc to be forwarded, he then opens the former, and compares the 
number of letters they contain with the Original and Duplicate Chellauns, or invoices, 
which are enclosed in each packet — the letters are then stamped and taken by the Writer to his 
desk, where he sorts and enters their aggregate number, wciight, and amount of postage in an 
Abstract Itegistcr, according as they may be paid, bearing, free, or service, noting that the postage 
charged on private letters is correct. 1 would suggest the abolition of these 
Registers, the Chellaun received with each packet is a correct 
^ ‘ ^ * invoice of its contents, and if filed and preserved would answer all the pur- 

poses of the present Abstract Register, The paid, service and free letters arc then made over to 
the Sirdars for delivery to the letter carriers according to their beats — the former first making an 
abstract of the letters, and taking thci signature of each letter carrier as an acknowledgment for the 
letters delivered to him, and the latter making in their books a dctsiiled registry of every letter. 
Both of these Registers are, in my opinion, unnecessary and their preparation a waste of time ; no 
postage is due on the letters, and they may be safely left unregistered, in the hands of the lettisr 
carriers. The Bearing letters arc delivered to the Writers in the Bearing 
earing etters. Department, who, before transferring them to the peons, enter them in their 

books with the amount of postage due upon them, and the name of the letter carrier in whose beat 
they are to be delivered ; but this is done in no consecutive order, so that the same letter cancers’ 
name may appear twenty times in half the number of pages : this miscel- 
bearing feSers^elmmmZ huieous Register might bc advantageously discontinued, and in its place be 
substituted a book with a letter carrier’s name or number, on the outer mar- 
gin of each leaf, the paper below the name being cut off, so as to shew the names written on the 
subsequent leaves : this would give great facility for reference, and, if prepared with a double col urn n 
for debit and credit, would be in itself a record, and account easily kept and referred to, of the post- 
age to be recovered from every letter carrier, whose signature would bc taken to (!ach day’s entry, 
and would supersede the necessity for the detailed Registers now kept by 
Re^^s, * them, in which arc entered the address, description and weight of every 

letter, the amount of postage due upon each, the place w^hence they w^ere 
received, the date on which they were delivered, and from memory the names of the persons to 
whom they were given. The preparation of this last register takes more time than any other. 
Seventy seconds being taken by the less intelligent men for the entry of a single letter — it is made 
solely for the private satisfaction of the letter carriers, who may safely trust 
nnecessary. public accounts of the office, according to which, and not according 

to their own Registers, they are even now obliged to make good the postage debited against them. 


30. Registers of Banghy Mails received are kept, similar to the Registers of letters, and miglit 
with great convenience be abolished — the number of parcels dispatched from 
Banghy Mails received. every office is entered in the transit road index which accompanies the Mail, 
AbdiHon of ihe present entry specifies the address of each parcel, its weight and postage : pre- 

Registers reemmend^ cisely the same information is communicated to every station to which a 
banghy parcel is dispatched in an advice Chellaun, which is sent on by letter 
dftk, and these two documents, are in themselves sufficient repsters of the Banghy Mails received, 
without any necessity for time being wasted in again recording precisely the same information. 

. r Tur * ^ consulted the Post Masters on this point, and although their opinions 

Opinums of 08t 08 trs. divided, I did not find in those opposed to the abolition of the registers, 

any convincing reasons for their retention, and the fact that they have already been discontinueil 
in the Bombay Presidency without any inconvenience resulting, is a practical argument against 
their necessity, which is sufficient to decide the point. 
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81 . Letters and Newspapers brought to the General Post Office for dispatch are first weighed, 
then charged witli tlie due amount of postage, and stamped : if paid, the 
of Letters an stamper, who is the Shroff, receives the postage, and the letter is dropped 
ewspapers. ^ divided by a partition, one half being for paid, and the 

other for bearing letters, with corresponding slits in its lid — the key of this box remains with the 
Office Manager. Stampt receipts are given to all applicants and for all letters, on which subject 
1 shall not here enlarge, as it has been already disposed of in the joint report of the Commissioners. 
All letters and even all Banghy parcels are weighed in common scales, and much time is thus 
sacrificed whenever the exact weight is not at once put into the scale. Practice enables the servants 
to tell with tolerable aecuracy under the present scale of Aveights, whether a letter is single or dou- 
ble, as the difference between a quarter tolah and a tolah is considerable ; but there arc still so 
many letters which are near the verge, and the habit of the natives is so constantly to make assur- 
ance doubly sure by testing even those letters on which no doubt can exist, that practically, almost 
every letter is weighed — and the time lost in the mere mechanical adjustment of the scales and 
weights suggested to me to recommend the introduction of those simple 
Jended ^^'^ Mac/«wcs rerowi- machines, which shcw on a dial the weight of any thing ])ut into their scale. 

* The necessity for some contrivance of this sort to save time is particularly 

striking in the Banghy Department where the exact weight in tolahs of every parcel is ascertained, 
written on the parcel itself, and entered in the accounts — and as the weight may vary from 1 to 
COO tolahs, the time occupied in ascertaining it with precision is proportionately great. Major 
Smith has informed me that there would be no difficulty whatever in mak- 
1850^ Mint machines of the kind required, and that the cost would 

‘ be very small — there probably is not a single shop in which goods are sold 

by weight where these simple machines have not been long in use, and it is difficult to understand 
why they have never hitherto been introduced into the General Post Office. 

32 . The box into which all letters have been indiscriminately dropped, is opened at 3 
o^clock p. M., that letters intended for Madras local delivery may be taken 
Letters for loca leivcry, letter carriers with the afternoon delivery of the 

Mofiissil mails. A memorandum is made of the number and postage of the letters taken, and the 
box is again locked. About five o’clock the remaining letters lure taken out, and given over to the 
sorters, who on a table sort them according to their destination, into nine* 
heaps, one for each of the principal lines of the dftk, and one for Calcutta. 
The time occupied in this first sorting might be entirely saved by the simple 
contrivance of dividing the box into which all the letters are put wdien first 
posted, into ten compartments each, having a corresponding slit in the lid. 
One for Calcutta, one for Madras local deliver}", and one for each of the 
principal dfik lines — ^letters being then at once put into the compartment 
assigned to the route on which they were to travel, would be found ready 
sorted when the box was opened, and the present process would be no 
longer necessary. The letters having been classed acijording to their in- 
tended routes, arc made over to the checkers, who in their registers note 
down the number for each route, and the amount of postage, paid or bearing, according to their 
weight and destination. When thus checked the lettiirs arc again given over to the sorters by whom 
. they arc transferred to the Dispatch Department, when they are a second 

Vispat 4 ^umj, checked by the Assistant Dispatcher, and then sorted on an open table, 

according to the stations to wdiich they arc to be forwarded. As there are eight principal routes, aiul 
only six dispatchers, and six assistant dispatchers, the letters for the Bombay and Sattarah lines arc 
sorted by one dispatcher, and those for Calcutta and Chittcrporc routes by another, while the Agra, 
Tanjorc, Qiiilon, (vaniianore, and Calicut lines have each a separate dispatcher. The letters having 
been thus sorted according to the stations to which they arc to be forwarded, are entered in an 
abstract register by the dispatcher, as told off to him by his assistant, and from these registers arc 
afterwards made the entries in the Original and Duplicate Chellauns. The dispatcher and checker 
then compare their respective registers, and ascertain if the entries in each, of the number of letters 
and amount of postage, correspond — the Shroff compares his money re- 
Money check. ccipts with these double registers. A report is made to the manager of 

the amount collected, which is at once transferred to the cash chest. The only change I would 
suggest in this branch of the business, besides the abolition of the duplicate Chellaun, which has 
been recommended in our General Report, is an imitation of the system followed in the General 
Post Office at Bombay, where instead of one table for all, each dispatcher 
neform in final sorting. fumished with a separate table, and a pigeon holed frame, one hole 

being appropriated to each Post Office on the line, into which letters having once been sorted 
cannot again become mixed together, and are registered and packed with order, regularity, and 
speed. 


Sorting. 

* Calcutta, Chitterpore, 
A^u, Boinlia}^ Siittanih, 
Cannanoro, Calicut, Tan- 
jori? and Quiloii. 


Reform of present system 
suggested. 


Checking. 
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83. In the Banghy Department registers are kept and checks are taken— the former arc 
kept by the despatcher, and the latter taken by checkers. On each parcel 
Banghif Dispatch. being brought to the office^ it is weighed and charged by the banghy 
receiver, its weight and postage are marked upon it, and the particulars entered in his register — the 
receipt of parcels ceases at four o’clock p. m., when all that have been posted are made over to 
the dispatcher, who re-wcighs such of them as he has any doubt about, in the same scales, as were 
used by the receiver, and then takes them to another pair of scales, and again ascertains their 
weight prior to their being finally dispatched. The time wasted in this threefold process, carried 
on as 1 have above described with ordinary scales and weights, is very considerable, insomuch that 
on one evening when I attended the office throughout the whole duty, although only 39 parcels were 
posted for dispatch, three hours were consumed in weighing, registering and packing them, and the 
Mail, which was closed at four o’clock, was not dispatched till seven. 

Steam. 


34. As from the moment when the signal guns announce the approach of the Steamer, the 
whole community is in anxious expectation of their letters, and dispatch is 
** consequently of more than ordinary importance, I shall under this head 

describe with some minuteness the process followed on the arrival of the Overland Mail, and give the 
time which each part of the process occupies, suggesting as before, certain reforms of which it appears 
to me to be susceptible. In July last the Steamer arrived in the roads 
before daylight, the Mail boat left the vessel at six o’clock, and the Mail 
reached the General Post Office in bullock carts drawn by three men each, 
at a quarter past seven. In September, the signal guns fired at a quarter before six a. m., the 
vessel anchored at a quarter past six, the first boat from the shore was alongside as she anchored, 
and the Mail boat in five minutes afterwards, the Mail left the vessel at half past six, and reached 
the General Post Office in bullock carts drawn by men, at twenty minutes past seven. In October 
passengers from the Steamer had landed and were at the General Post Office enquiring for letters 
before the Mails had arrived. 


35. There can exist no good reason why the Mail boat should not be alongside as soon as any 
other boat — ^lier not always being so arises probably fi*om the absence of any stipulation to this 
effect in the contract between this office and Captain Gubb, and of any penalty for failure on his 
part. This has been already noticed when considering the complaints made by the Merchants of 
the delay in the receipt of their Ship letters. A Penal Clause in the contract would 
probably ensure in future, that no boat should outstrip the Mail boat, and it should be a 
general rule that she should pull for whatever part of the shore she can the soonest reach — for 
with tlie strong currents to which the Madras roads are always subject, time is often lost 
by boats having to make for any particular point of the land. Wherever the Mail is landed a 
Carts for the conveyance hght four-wlicclcd cart drawn by a pair of horses should be waiting to 
of the Mail to the General transport it ill the sliortest space of time to the General Post Oliice — a 
Post Office. Qjj ijQx, distinct from the driver, being provided with a bugle with 

which to give warning along the road, and particularly at the entrance of the Port, that nothing 
may obstruct the passage. It is humiliating to see the Overland Mail reach the office, as it does at 
present. All the machinery that science and art combined can supply, has been at work from the 
Post Office in London to the Madras roadstead to hasten the intercommunication between England 
and India — the comfort of nearly two hundred passengers has been sacrificed to the speed of the 
Mail, and expense has been utterly disregarded. All this energy, all science and all art cease at 
once when the anchor is dropped at Madras — ^important dispatches to a great and powerful Go- 
vernment, thousands of private letters of deep and absorbing interest to the whole community, 
accounts of mercantile transactions on which whole fortunes may depend, the public prints with the 
news of the whole of Europe — all sink at once into nothing, and for the first time in the transit of 
4,000 miles, the Mail halts in its progress, and every interest and every consideration give way to a 
small economy. In Bombay the Mail is landed almost at the door of the Post Office, and horse 
conveyance would but impede its progress — ^in Calcutta two large covered vans wait at the river 
ghaut to convey the boxes with speed to the Office, and probably in no civilized nation in the whole 
world could now be seen so remarkable a sight as Madras exhibits, when her portion of the Over- 
land Mail from England is slowly and hesitatingly drawn on a bullock cart by three miserable 
coolies, attended by a single Post Office peon, who with voice, gesture, and uplifted arm, vainly 
endeavours to urge the men beyond their matched strength. I shall not waste the time of the Go- 
vernment by enforcing so necessary a reform ; but taking it for granted that a proper conveyance 
will be provided for the Mail, only further remark that 1 would not recommend the adoption of the 
kind of van now used in Calcutta — ^it is very heavy, and cumbersome, — ^is needlessly covered in at 
the top and all round, and must take long to pack and unpack — as all the boxes can be put in, and 
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taken out at one end only — the fittest conveyance would be a light four-wheeled cart, with rails 
instead of panels — ^the sides made high enough to retain the boxes, and of length and breadth suffi- 
cient to allow of sixteen mail boxes being placed in two rows on its floor : a double tier of boxes so 
placed would embrace the Ordinary Mail, aiui even a third tier placed above them would not make 
the cart top heavy. 


36. The first thing that is done after the arrival of the Mail at the General Post Office is to 
weigh each individual box in bulk, and no box is opened until its gross weight 
ascertained and registered. On the first occasion of my 
^ ’ witnessing the ceremony it occupied fifteen minutes — and on the next, 

twenty minutes, some of the boxes are of iron, some of wood, some of them are large and some are 
small, some are full of letters, others of newspapers, and some, not being filled with either, have 
waste papers put in them to prevent the friction of their contents. The system originated 'with the 
present Post Master General, and as I could not of myself comprehend what useful end was served 
by thus obtaining the gross weight of boxes of different sizes and manufacture, and with very 
different contents, I asked Mr. Brown the object of the proceeding — ^he at once informed me that 
the object of weighing the boxes was " to know their weighV* on my 
Rep y to Query 10. further asking what object he had in ascertaining that, he replied, that " it 

Reply to Query 11. '' was a custom of the office, and the object was to know if the Mail was 

increasing or decreasing from year to year.” I recommend that the 
system be immediately abolished. 


37. The boxes having at length been opened, the whole of the letters are given over to a 
. , j> number of Clerks in order that they may select those addressed to particular 

individuals, privileged to receive their letters before the rest of the com- 
munity. On the days on which I attended the opening of the Mails, the 
letters of the following persons w'cre thus cxtrjicted from the general Mail, viz. : 


Sir Henry Pottinger, Bt., G. C. B. 
Sir George Berkeley, K. C. B. 
Captain Sapte. 

Mrs. T. Pycroft. 

Lady Burton. 

The Bishop of Madras. 

Major Young. 

Sir C. Rawlinson. 

.T. Sim, Esq. 

Lieutenant Colonel Brown. 
Captain Hay. 

R. Woosnarn, Esq. 

Sir H. Montgomery, Bt. 


A. P. Bruce, Es(j. 

Lady Stonhouse. 

Captain Drury. 

Mrs. Young. 

Major Forbes. 

Major General Sewell. 
D. Eliott, Esq. 

Miss Burdin. 

Lady Montgomery. 

T. Pycroft, Esq. 

J. P. Thomas, Esq. 

Sir T. V. Stonhouse, Bt. 


The letters thus collected are placed on a table by themselves, and Avith the ncAvspapers for the 
same privileged parties are made into separate packets, an account is taken of the postage due on 
those which have come bearing, and they are tlien either sent out by the peons of the department, 
or more generally given to the hircarahs in Avaiting to receive them. No packet for any other 
person, although ready for delivery, being allowed to leaA^e the office, until all letters and papers for 
the GoATrnor have been dispatched. 

38. Deference to high station has always been a powerful feeling in India, but the list above 
given is so large, and contains the names of so many un-official persons, tluit it was difficult to un- 
derstand on Avhat principle it had been prepared, I therefore requested the Post Master General to 
inform me by whose authority it was that the p^ies named in it were favored aboA^e the rest of the 
community. Mr. BroAvn replied that " it was an old custom of the office 
Reply to Query 12. ^^and a mere piece of civility.” Mr. Underwood, however, denied that the 
Reply to Query 165. practice obtained during his tenure of office, and it certainly is not a practice, 
which it is at all desirable to continue. All exclusive privileges connected 
il5o/£<ion pn- ^Yiq post have long since disappeared in England, and the present 

rt ege recommen . Commission has recommended that franking shall also cease in India. 

There are certainly many reasons for granting to high station in this country more external cere- 
mony in the eyes of the public generally, than would be consistent with the more refined tastes of 
European society; but these external marks of rank and station should be so selected, as to 
raise the privileged individuals without at the same time depressing the rest of the community — if 
additional facilities and advantages are to be giAxn to rank, they should be such as can be 
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given mthout any detriment to the convenience of the rest of society. Now the whole remain- 
ing portion of the community suffers delay in exact proportion to the increased celerity with whi(‘h 
tlie process above detailed supplies the letters of all in the privileged list. The system has no 
esdstence in the other Presidencies, it is founded on no rule but that of custom ; it is opposed to the 
spirit of the times, and ought, in my opinion, to be at once abolished. 

39. This first or preliminary process having been gone through, the paid letters are stamped 
and sorted ^phabetically into two large boxes partitioned off according to 
Alphabetical Sorting. letters of the alphabet — ^the boxes are placed on the ground, on each side 

of a narrow passage formed by the wall of the room, and the large sorting table, the Clerks employ- 
ed are constantly in each other’s way, time is lost by each man having to go from end to end of the 
boxes, and by the letters often falling into partitions they were not intended for. The letters are 
then examined that the Mofussil letters may be separated from those for local delivery, although 
the former are not required until the evening d&k is dispatched, and although it is obvious that, if 
the local letters are delivered, the Mofussil letters will remain without the necessity for their 
being first separately abstracted, — finally the letters arc again examined that all packets for 
Mercantile firms maybe extracted, and the remaining letters are tied up in bundles with 
their alphabetical letter on the top, and placed on a table ready for delivery to applicants. 
I have elsewhere stated the average number of letters, which under this process each man 
sorts in a minute — the whole arrangement is clumsy and ill digested, and under better manage- 
ment several parts of the process might be conveniently performed at once. With this view 
« . ^ ^ I would suggest the preparation of wooden frames divided into as many com- 

ejorm ouggee e . partments as there arc letters in the alphabet, with an additional compart- 

ment for the letters of mercantile firms, and, if the distinction be considered necessary, another 
for such individuals as may be entitled to a prior delivery — ^the frame should be open on each side, so 
that two Clerks sitting opposite to each other with the frame on the table between them may quickly, 
and without interruption each sort a separate bundle of letters, throwing on one side all letters for the 
Mofussil. All the sorting Clerks being thus simultaneously employed, the whole number of letters 
would be sorted in the time which the sorting of only one bundle would require — and all the lcttei‘s 
under each alphabetical letter being combined from the several frames, the process would be 
complete at once. 

dO. The bearing letters arc received in packets separate from those which are prepaid, and 
. accompanied by an invoice or bill of postage, due to the London 

earing e ern. General Post Office — ^they are stamped and charged, and checked, with 

regard to their weight and postage, and compared with the invoice received from England — then 
the Madras letters arc separated from those for the interior, are alphabetically sorted and registered. 
The Head Clerk of the Bearing Department takes charge of tlie^se letters, giving his acknowledg- 
ment by affixing his signature to the register, jind they dso are then tied in bundles and are placed 
ready for delivery. 

41. The windows of the General Post Office, which have been hitherto closed, are now thrown 
open to the public, and the delivery of letters commences. It is not easy to 
im ow c tverg. describe the scene of confusion which ensues, nor to understand, how any 
business can be transacted in the midst of the noise which prevails — the whole arising from a want 
of management, authority and order. Almost every individual in Madras, who expects to receive 
packets, has sent his peon or servant ivith a written demand for his letters, some as we Inivc seen 
above, provided with several such demands— each man strives and struggles to push his way to the 
windows, and the whole, whether near or far, never cease loudly calling out their master’s names — 
in the interior of the Office, although the noise and confusion are less, order and regularity are 
hardly more, preserved — and dispatch and celerity are matters little thought of — ^four or five of the 
Clerks take the notes from the hands of some impatient peons, and leisurely look out for the letters 
demanded, much time being lost in searching even for the packet they require, as no system is fol- 
lowed of the packets under particular alphabetical letters, being delivered at a particular window, or 
by a particular Clerk, so that the packet A is at one time at one end of the table, and at another 
time at the other end, and among the many packets on the table, the one required at the moment 
is often not readily found. The delay and uproar may be imagined when 1 mention that on one 
occasion I timed a gentleman’s servant, and found that he had waited for his letters thirty-five 
minutes, and had never ceased during the whole of that time loudly to proclaim his master’ s name. 

The above account applies both to the paid and bearing letters ; but as the 
J®*® numerous, the confusion is also less, although from the ncces- 
^ ' sity of accounts being kept and money paid, the delay is somewhat greater. 

I have already said that the bearing letters after being sorted are registered, and made over to the 
Clerks in the Bearing Department, who give an acknowledgment of the amount of postage due. As 
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Heform in the sorting re- 
commended. 


tlie bearing Clerks arc thus responsible for a certain sum of money, they again register every letter 
before delivery, and as, while some applicants pay their postage at once, others request that the 
peons may call at their houses for what is due, and have their request, although most irregidar, com- 
plied with ; another account is rendered necessary that no loss may be sustained by this system 
of credit. Two hours are generally occupied with the window delivery, and all letters not then 
distributed, are a third time registered, sorted into the letter carrier's beats, 
the^^Zw^^ delivery, and as they now become answerable 

for the postage on the bearing letters, they have to make a fourth registry 
of such letters before they leave the office. The noise and confusion, which haa gone on above, 
is, if possible, redoubled below, where numerous parties attend to receive the letters either for 
themselves or their employers ^m the hands of the delivery peons. 

42. Newspapers received by the Steamers are first of all sorted, those for the Presidency being 

Newspapers. separated from those which are to proceed by d&k — ^the former are then again 

* alphabetically sorted for delivery, and it would seem an easy matter to com- 

bine these two proceedings, and to let the alphabetical sorting be made as the papers for local deli- 
very are separated from the others. The newspapers for the Mofussil are 
then re-directed, and thrown into a heap ; thirdly, they are charged, and 
fourthly, sorted according to the route on which it is intended to send them 
— the second process of rc-directing, and the fourth process of sorting, might apparently be very 
conveniently united, to the great relief of the establishment and the saving of important time. 

43. I have above recommended a more combined and a quicker method of sorting the letters 

than at present prevails, and I shaU now add the few suggestions which have 
deli^a^gg^te^ occuiTcd to me for remedying the defects of the present system and accele- 

rating the transaction of business. No one can attend the opening of the 
Overland Mails at Madras, without observing how essentially some directing head is wanted, 
and the presence and exercise of some strong authority is needed. The Post Master General 
certainly does not consider that this is a duty which comes within his own peculiar province — 
he has not apparently delegated his authority to any of his subordinates, there is no controlling 
power to which all may look for guidance, and noise, confusion and delay, are the inevitable results. 
On the first occasion of my attending the arrival of the Mail, the Post Master General was present 
in the office about five minutes. On the second he w as not present at all until the business of the 
day was past, and the letters were gone out for delivery, and on the third occasion his presence was 
again limited to the few minutes necessary to obtain his own share of the Mail. In addition to 
more direct and efficient superintendence a better rcgiilatcd system of window delivery should be 
adopted, instead of the letters when alphabetically sorted being placed without arrangement on a 
table and delivered to applicants ; now at this window and now at that, it would be a far better plan 
to apportion the letters alphabetically to particular windows of the office — to nominate distinct 
Clerks to each window, and not to deliver letters to any individual whatever, at any window but 
that to which they had been already apportioned. A separate window could be allotted to mercan- 
tile firms, and the arrangement made should be notified by the alphabetical letters allotted to each 
window being conspicuously painted over it. A wooden gallery should be erected on the north 
side of the office, w'hich would double the number of w indows at which letters could be distributed, 
and a second staircase should be constructed so that those departing with their letters should not 
impede the crowd still pressing to the office. The police should be in attendance to maintain order, 
and at once to remove any individuiil who attempted to make the gallery of the Post Office the bear 
garden which it now too often is. 

44. On the 16th December 1850, the Post Master General published in the Gazette, a notice 

to the public, requesting all who wished to receive their Steamer letters at 
New plan adopted lately, Windows of the General Post Office to send previous notice of their wish, 

and informing all who did not do so, that their letters would be sent out for delivery at their resi- 
denees by the letter carriers. The declared object of this arrangement being to hsisten the depar- 
ture of the letter carriers on their beats, and to expedite the delivery of letters. The new arrange- 
ment had not come into operation when 1 proceeded to Calcutta ; but I understood that the plan to 
be followed was that as soon as the Mail boxes were opened, their contents were to be made over to 
the 40 letter carriers, to be sorted according to their respective beats ; attention being had to the 
previously recorded instructions of those who intended to send for their let- 
Ita probable failure in alphabetical sorting of which was to proceed after the first sorting 

the letters had been made. I am not aware how this plan haa 
answered in practice; but there was room to fear that although under its operation the letter 
carriers might leave the office earlier, the window delivery would be retarded, and that its only prac- 
tical result would be, that those,, who are anxious for their letters, sent to the office for them, would 
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receive them later, while to ilioso who w ere careless upon the subject, the receipt of letters would 
be accelerated. As about one half also of the wliole mail consists of letters for the Mofiissil, these, 
unless previously carefully sorted from the rest, would be carried all over Madras, and not for- 
warded to their destination until returned to the office after some days^ delay, marked as “not 
found.” 


Accelerators. 


45. I have above recommended that a conveyance more speedy than a bullock cart and coolies 
should be provided for the transport of the Overland Mails from the Beach to the General Post 
Office, and 1 would now beg leave to stiggest that some similar means should be adopted to expe- 
dite the delivery of letters by the letter carrying peons. The General Post Office delivery embraces 
Guindy, Sydapett and all the Adyar district on one side, distant from the Port from six to seven 
miles. All Chetpett, Kilpauk and Pcramborc, distant from four to five miles in another direction, 
and the houses in and beyond Royapooram from three and four miles distant in a third direction. 
Separate letter carriers arc detailed for each of these districts of the Presidency, whose duties do 
not commence until they have reached their respective beats, and who are consequently from an 
liour and a half to upwmrds of two hours on the road before they can enter on the duty of distri- 
buting their letters, and as the distance of their beats from the (icneral Post Office renders it impos- 
sible for those who have delivered the letters of the Moining Mjiil to return and undertake the dis- 
tribution of the afternoon delivery also, a double set of letter carriers is entertained, one for the 
morning, and one for the afternoon delivery, for all the following beats ; Mount road — first Adyar, 
second Adyar — Poonamallce road, Royapettali road, Nungumbauknm rojid, St. Tliomc road, 
Triplicane, Egmore road, Vepery road, Pcramborc road, and Royapooram road. 


46. It is very probable that under proper management and wdtli good arrangements, h.alf of the 
number of peons appointed to each of the beats named above Avould be sufficient for the duty, if 
they were driven to the scene of their labour in Accelerators, and meeting at some central point at a 
certain hour were again driven to the General Post Oflice to receive the letters of the afternoon 
Mails. This is however a pai*t of the question which experience only can fully determine, and on 
which the Post Master General must be consulted; but whether the whole reduction in the number 
of letter carriers proposed, or whether any reduction at all, can be made, or not, I am still of 
opinion that Accelerators should be introduced, and the correspondence of the community no longer 
delayed, Avhilc a man proceeds on foot through the heat of the day, and through the many tempta- 
tions to delay which a crowded bazar may hold forth, for distances varying from three to seven 
. miles. Three light four-wheeled carts constructed so as to hold five persons 

tree requtre . besides tlic driver would be all that the service of the Presidency w ould 

require, since tlie Black Town, although populous is near tlie General Post Office, and but little 
time would be gained by driving the letter carriers to its entrance, and Royapooram, although dis- 
tant from the Port, has the services of but one man out of the whole jiumbcr of forty letter cairiers, 
therefore the thirteen men wdio deliver in the Port and Black Tow n, and the tw^o who deliver morn- 
ing and evening in Royapooram, may be left out of consideration, and it is necessary to provide 
conveyiancc only for the twenty-two men, w ho deliver eleven in the morning and eleven in the 
evening in the distant districts, and the three, whose scene of labour though nearer than the above 
is still far from the Geniiral Post Office — of the three carts which 1 have ’above supposed to be 
needed, one w'ould therefore convey the letter carriers for Triplicane, Roya- 
tne of first cc erator. pgttah, St. Thome and the Adyar delivery beyond the Elphinstone bridge. 
The cart proceeding up the Mount Road, and dropping the first man at the Circular Tannah at the 
entrance of ^Friplicanc, then passing by Waller’s Stables, and dropping another man in Roya])ettah, 
would proceed direct to the Elphinstone bridge with the peon for the Adyar, post the St. Thome 
tank, where the peon for that district would alight. Allowing ample time for the delivery of the 
letters and the refreshment of the peons and cattle — two o’clock might be fixed on as the hour at 
which the letter carriers should re-asscinblc, at the receiving houses at St. Thome, Royapettali and 
Triplicane, whence they would be driven to the General Post Office in time for the second delivery, 
on the duties of which they would again be driven as before, — and the cart on its second return 
would call again at each receiving house at \ past 5 o’clock, and picking up the letter bags would 
take them rapidly to the General Post Office — ^thus affording the public the great advantage of an 
extra hour and a half in which to post their letters, and rendering unnecessary one of the peons 
entertained at the Vepery and Royapettah Receiving Houses. 


47. The second Accelerator should proceed direct up the Mount road, casting off its first letter 
_ . . j A 1 carrier at Messieurs Franck or Messieurs Richardson’s Shop, for the 

me ofseco cce erator, chJntadrapetta delivery — ^its second for the Mount road delivery at the first 

house at which he had any letters to deliver, — its third at the head of the road leading dow ii to the 
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Club — its fourth at the Cathedral for the Nungumbaukum district, and its last near the Cenotaph 
for the 2nd Adyar delivery, — or the houses ranging from the Sudder Court to Mowbray^s Garden 
and its neighbourhood. Arrangements similar to those suggested for the first line of road might 
be adopted for the re-assemblage of the peons at a fixed hour and their conveyance in the Accelerator 
, . j again to the General Post Office. The third cart would be conveniently 
Line of t irt cce era or. 0jj^piQyg^ following a line which should first convey to his beat, the letter 

carrier for Paneyamootoo, the bazar on the North side of the road leading from the Black Town to 
the Scotch Church — second, the letter carriers for Vepery and Perumbore, — and third and fourth, 
those for Egmore and the PoonamAllec road, arranging as before for their re-conveyance to the Fort 
and calling in the afternoon for the bags of the Vepery receiving house. 


48. I have thought it necessary to enter thus far into detail in exemplification of the system 
recommended : it is very probable however that improvements on the lines suggested may occur to 
the Post Office Department, and that actual experience may in other ways tend to modify the plan. 
To that Department also must be entrusted all detailed arrangements, and the determination of the 
question of expense, and whether the scheme would be more likely to answer the desired end if con- 
ducted direct by the Department, or contracted for with individuals. It is by no means improbable 
that the Stable-keepers of Madras, who have at all times a great number of horses at liberty, would 
be willing on reasonable terms to undertake the duty of horsing and driving the Accelerators. 


49. That some expense will be incurred is probable, but it is hopeless for any one to endeavour 
■ px ena accelerate the working of a notoriously slow office, to folfil the reasonable 

eir ^sxpenae. expectations of the public in expediting the receipt of letters, to infuse into 

a Department of the Indian Government unreforined for years, any of the vigour, dispatch and 
animation wliicli so essentially characterise the Port in Europe, and to remove from Madras the 
stigma of being often the last in the race of improvement, if the non-incurring of any expense is to 
be a fundamental rule of action. Accelerators have been for sometime in 
n use at a cutia. Calcutta, and the Commissioner for Bengal will, I believe, recommend 

the increase of their ntmibcr — ^therc, the distances arc not nearly so great as in Madras, and it 
would be clifficult to assign an adequate reason for driving the letter carriers two miles in Calcutta, 
and forcing them to walk seven miles in Madras. The Post is a Department which above all others 
must keep pace with the growing requirements of society, and people will not contenteclly remain 
without improvements which have been elsewhere successfully adopted, for no better reason than a 
consideration of a few hundred rupees a year, particularly when a similar outlay has been already 
cheerfully made, where the need for it is less apparent. 


Receiving Houses. 


50. There are five Receiving Houses attached to 
the General Post Office, situated at Triplicane, Roya- 
pettali, Vepery, Black Town and St. Thome, the last 
having been established only just before I went to Cal- 
cutta, I have had no means of ascertaining the extent to 
which it is used by the public, but the utility of the 
others is attested ))y the fact that from 2700 to 7600 
letters and papers are posted sit each of them in every 
month. 

Establishment. 51. Tlic Establishment at each is as follows : 

1 Writer, at 20 Rs. 

1 Ditto, „ 14 „ 

2 Peons, „ 7 „ at 2 Receiving Houses one only at the others, 
and the expenses arc further raised by a monthly allowance of rupees 4 for contingencies, and of 
rupees 7 for house rent. This Establishment is larger than is entertained at Bombay, but the 
duties performed arc somewhat different in the two Presidencies, — at Bombay the Receiving Houses ' 
are open from 11 a. m. till 4 p. m., and the letters posted are sent to the General Post Office after 
the last named hour, so that no letter posted for local delivery is actually delivered until the 
day following that on which it was posted, and one writer is able to perform the whole of the duty. 

„ - . At Madras the Receiving Houses are open at 7 o’clock in the morning, 

ours of opening. letters posted at any one of them before 8 o’clock are sent to the General 
Post Office, whence, if for local delivery, they are sent out with the letters by the Morn- 
ing Mails at the usual hour of nine o’clock, thus affording the public convenience of a 
quick delivery by local post, and necessitating the employment of a second writer, if the 

d 2 


No. of Letters posted in July 1850. 

Roy apoUah, 2,755 

Vepery 3,293 

Black Town 7,015 

Triplicane, 4,033 

17,096 


Average, 4,424 
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Receiving House be lvC])t coiistautly open from 7 a. m. till i v. m. But tbe necessity for this 
continuous receipt of letters is not app:* ’ Ithough it wotihl be ve pertient to tliminish 

public facilities, and to open the office at an mmr later than is usual now, it would probably 
be inconvenient to no one, if the Receiving House temporarily closed at 8 o’clock, when its first 
dispatch of letters was sent to the (rcncral Post Oflicc for the morning delivery, and ro-opened at 
noon for the contimioua reception of letters till half past live o’clock. 4’bis 
Til he kept open to a lute allow tlic writer ample time for his meals, and render possible the 

abolition of the second Writer^s office — alVording a reduction of fourteen 
rupees at ('acli of tlic Receiving Houses. The early hour of four o’clock at which Receiving Houses 
now close is a source of much inconvenience, — ^at the precise time at which in the natural eoursi^ of 
business the greater part of the community would be writing letters connected with the transac- 
tions of the day, the Post Office, which has been established in their neighbourhood expressly for 
their convenicnee, closes its doors, and they are obliged either to delay their letters until tbe fol- 
lowing day, or to send them to the Oeiicral Post Oflicc, with the loss of all the advjiutages a branch 
Officc 5 was intended to afford. If the bags were picked up by the return Accelerators as I have else- 
where proposed, no inconvenience whatever would result from affording the public the great addi- 
tional facility of keeping all Receiving Houses open till half past five o^clock. Of the two peons 
ke])t at each of the offices situated at Royapettah and Vepery one would still be necessary to convey 
the letters to the General Post Office in time for the morning delivery ; but if Accelerators are 
henceforth introduced and arc to call at each Receiving House for the bags in the afternoon, the 
services of the second peon will be no longer wanted, and his salary of seven rupees per niensein 
also will be saved. 


Discontinuance of Contin~ 
yent allowance. 

Reduction of RstaUish- 
ment, 

♦ 4 Writers at 14 Rs. 50 
2 Peons at 7 „ 14 
Oontinguiit for 4 
Kecei ving Houses at 4 . , 16 


52. I would further recommend the discontinuance of contingent allowance, — ^tlic letters arc 
not sorted or made up into packets rcquiiiug wax-cloth covers, and paper ou 
which to keep the postage accounts is all that is required, and that can be 
most couvenienUy supplied from the General Post Office itself. Tliis would 
make a total reduction in the expenditure on this account of rupees 86* 
per mensem, and would enable the Government without compunction to 
afford similar accommodation to other populous localities now greatly in 
want. Taking 4,400 letters sis the average number posted at each branch 
_ Office in a month ; it appears that an average of upwards of 146 letters arc 
Rnpocs SA daily thus posted at each, and allowing that more than one letter is sometimes 
posted by a single individual, it is probable that the establishment of each 
Receiving House obviates the necessity for a walk to the General Post Office to at least onchundreil 
persons daily. If it be tnic also, as is now very generally believed, that increased facilities in tliem- 
selves tend to increase correspondence, it may he assumed that many of the letters posted at the 
Receiving Houses woidd not be written at all, were the present facilities for posting them not in exis- 
tence, and we may therefore fairly look to the postage col- 
lected at each, as a rcimlmrscmcnt of the expenses of its 
management, and arc not to imagine that the same amount 
would be received at the General Post Office, if the Receiving 
Houses were not at work. The smallest sum collected at 
one office in a month was nq)ecs 162, and the largest sum 
Avorogp, 244 3 9J rupees 437, the total at the four brunch offices Avas rupees 
^ 976, giving an average of nipccs 214 for each, to meet an 
expenditure of only rupees 59. 


Uoyappttali,... 
Vepory, ... 

'Town, 

Triplicane, 


199 

7 

6 

162 

13 

1 

437 

5 

2 

137 

5 

6 

976 

1,5 

3 

244 

3 

ga 


53. I consulted the Chief Magistrate of Madras reading the wants of the community ill 
this respect, and as to the most eligible places, as regards the population of 
several Districts of the Presidency, for establishing additional Receiving 
Houses. Mr. Elliot suggested that a Post Office at the junction of the 
T40tter to Commissioner, Nungumbaukum road near the Cathedral would be a great convenience to 
dated 23rd Nov. 1850. native inhabitants of the villages of Nunj^mbaukiim, Tanarapett, 

Vellala Tanampett and Alwarpett, as well as to the Europeans residing in Nnngumbaukurn, the 

Mount road as far as the Cenotaph, and those living on Pows road leading to Sullivan’s Gardens, 

he also suggested that it would be highly desirable to have a Post Office in the Northern part of 
Perjimbore, near Compton’s Tannah, for the Vilhigcs of Pcramborc, Choolay and Vyasapandy, which 
would at the same time bo a particular boon to the Regiment quartered at Peramhore. Mr. 
Elliot further said that a Post Ollicc was particularly required in the North of Black Town, for the 
Villages of Royapooram and Vanarapett, to be placed in the most centrical point in the neighbour- 
hood of the Stone (’houltry, as a great convenience to many rich natives who have houses in 
Vanarpett, and to a large and most respectable population of Europeans and East Indians, as well as 
Natives employed in business, who reside at lioyaxiooram. A fourth locality was named by the 
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Cliicf Magistratoiiear tlic Lunatic Asylum, for the convenience of the inhabitants of Amjecanay, 
Kilpauk and the Southern pjirts of Pcrscwaukiini, as well as for the Europeans residing on the 
Poonainallee road ; but as the state of the population in that direction docs not make the question 
so imporlaiit as in the former cases, 1 forbear to press the point at present. 


1 Writpr, Ks 

1 I'ooll, 

Hou»u Rpnt, ... ,. 


20 

7 

7 


Total, Ks. .34 


j 1. The establishment of tlicsc additional Receiving Houses in the localities named above, with 
the Estaldishmcnt noted in the margin, would cost per mensem rupees 102, 
to meet which is the sum of rupees 80, which I have proposed above should 
be reduced in the expenses of the branch offices at present at work, to which 
must be added the reduction which may be practicable at St. Thome, the 
Receiving House in which district owing to its recent establishment is not 
included in any of the returns furnished me from the General Post Office. 
Any trifling expense, which the new offices might entail in excess of these reductions must l>e con- 
sidered as no more than is due from the Government to meet the wants of an increasing population, 
and the grow ing advance of the people in education and intercourse — when the sites of these new 
brancli offices arc fixed, arrangements must be made by the Post Office Department, similar to those 
already recommended in detail for the offices at present existing, for the conveyance of the letters 
every day to the General Post Office by Accelerators. The introduction of an universal rate of 
postage, the use of stamps, and the abolition of money payments will make it easy to open stiU 
wider the siccommodatioii afforded by Receiving Houses, — letter boxes will be kept at the club, at the 
principal shops, and at all places of public resort, the contents of whicli will daily be called for by the 
Accelerators on their return to the General Post Office, under the system detailed in our general 
report on the Post. 


(True Copy,) 


H. 


FORBES, 

Commissioner. 


Extract from Report of Madras Postal Commissioner to the Covvmment of Fort Saint Getyrge, 

dated 23ri/ Aprils 1851. 

Movussil Manaoement. 


♦ V . 1 • ^ r p 1 pmm Mofussil of tlic Madi’as Presidency there are one hiuidred 

1" Thom^ Moiiiit and thirty Post Offices* under the control of 30 Post Masters— the Resident 
subonliiiate to the General at Travaiicorc is Post Master in the Rajah's coiintiy, the Collector and Ma- 
PostOflice. gistrates of South Arcot, Canani, Chingleput, Coimbatoor, Cuddapah, 

Oanjam, Guntoor, Madura, Malabar, Masulipatam, Rajahmundry, Salem, Tanjore, Tinnevelly and 
Vizagapatam, the Agent in Kuniool, and the Joint Mapstrate in Cochin hold the office Ex- 
Officio in their respective districts, as do also the Staff Officers at Mominabad and Hingolee at 
those two stations, while in North Arcot, Bcllary, Trichinopoly and in the Mysore country, as well 
as at Cannanore, Jaulnah, Hydrabad, Ootacamund, Pondicherry, and Secunderabad salaried Post 
Masters are employed— of these, the Post Master at Jaulnah is an Officer of the line, at Hydrabad 
and Trichinopoly the Post Msisters are Officers of Invalids, and those at the remaining stations are 
all Uncoveuanted Servants. The following is an Abstract of the wlmle Mofussil Establishment : 
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MOFUSSIL ESTABLISHMENT. 


1 

Post Master, 


At 

200 

0 

0 

Per Mensem, 


200 

0 

0 




8 

Ditto, 

... 

. . . 

it 

100 

0 

0 

99 

• • • 

• • • 

800 

0 

0 




1 

Ditto, 

... 

... 

it 

50 

0 

0 

99 


... 

50 

0 

0 

1050 

0 

0 















1 

Writer, 

... 

... 

At 

60 

0 

0 

Per Mensem, 

... 

60 

0 

0 




2 

Ditto, 

... 

... 

it 

50 

0 

0 

99 


• •• 

100 

0 

0 




3 

Ditto, 

• • • 


99 

40 

0 

0 

99 


... 


0 

0 




’ 9 

Ditto, 

• * • 

• •• 

99 

35 

0 

0 

99 

• • • 

... 

K Q 

0 

0 




11 

Ditto, 

• • • 

• ■ • 

99 

30 

0 

0 

99 

• •• 

• • • 

mm 

.0 

0 




1 

Ditto, 

... 

... 

99 

28 

0 

0 

99 

• ■ • 


28 

0 

0 




23 

Ditto, 

• •• 

... 

99 

25 

0 

0 

99 


... 

575 

0 

0 




1 

Ditto, 

« • • 

... 

99 

21 

0 

0 

99 

• • • 

■ « • 

21 

0 

0 




91 

Ditto, 



99 

20 

0 

0 

99 

• • • 


1820 

0 

0 




1 

Ditto, 

• • 

... 

99 

17 

8 

0 

99 

• •• 


17 

8 

0 




28 

Ditto, 

■ • • 

• • • 

99 

15 

0 

0 

99 

• • • 

• • • 

420 

0 

0 




1 

Ditto, 

... 

• ■ • 

99 

14 

0 

0 

99 

• • • 

• ■ ■ 

14 

0 

0 




2 

Ditto, 

... 

... 

99 

12 

0 

0 

99 

• • • 


24 

0 

0 




28 

Ditto, 

... 

.. 

99 

10 

0 

0 

99 


• •• 

280 

0 

0 




1 

Ditto, 

... 

... 

99 

8 

0 

0 

99 


• • • 

8 

0 

0 




4 

Ditto, 

... 

... 

99 

7 

0 

0 

99 



28 

0 

0 




1 

Ditto, 

... 

... 

99 

6 

0 

0 

99 


... 

6 

0 

0 

4166 

8 

0 

2 

Letter Peons, 

... 

At 

14 

0 

0 

Per Mensem, 

• • • 

28 

0 

0 

9 

Ditto, 

• • • 


99 

8 

0 

0 

99 

• •• 

... 

72 

0 

0 




29 

Ditto, 

• • • 

... 

99 

7 

0 

0 

99 

• • • 

... 


0 

0 




1 

Ditto, 

« • t 

• •• 

99 

6 

8 

0 


• • 

• • • 

•b 

8 

0 




27 

Ditto, 

• a • 

f • • 

99 

6 

0 

0 


••• 

• • • 

162 

0 

0 




2 

Ditto, 


... 

99 

5 

8 

0 


• • • 

« • • 

11 


0 




21 

Ditto, 


... 

99 

5 


0 

99 

• •• 

• • • 

110 


0 




2 

Ditto, 


... 

99 

5 


0 


• • • 

• • » 



0 




31 

Ditto, 

« « « 
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99 

5 

0 

. 0 



• • » 

155 

0 
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3 

Ditto, 


... 

99 

4 

8 

0 

99 

• •• 

... 

13 

8 

0 




4 

Ditto, 

• « • 

... 

99 

4 

0 

0 

99 

• •• 

... 

16 

0 

0 




3 

Ditto, 

... 

... 

99 

3 

8 

0 

99 

• • • 

... 

10 

8 

0 

798 

0 

0 

1 

Office Peon, 

• • • 

At 

8 

0 

0 

Per Mensem, 

• • • 

8 

0 

0 

1 

Ditto, 

... 

• •• 

99 

6 

0 

0 

99 

... 

• • t 

6 

0 

0 




2 

Ditto, 

... 

• • • 

99 

5 

4 

0 

99 

• • • 

• • . 

10 

8 

0 




6 

Ditto, 

... 

• • • 

99 

5 

0 

0 

99 

... 

... 

30 

0 

0 

54 

g 

0 

95 

Overseers,... 


At 

12 

0 

0 

Per Mensem, 


1140 

0 

0 


9 

Ditto, 

... 

• •t 

99 

10 

0 

0 

99 

• • • 

... 

00 

0 

0 

1230 

0 

0 

224 

Dak Runners, 

• • « 

At 

.7 

0 

0 

Per Mensem, 


1568 

0 

0 

84 

Ditto, 

... 

• •• 

99 

6 

8 

0 

99 



546 

0 

0 
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Ditto, 
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• •• 

99 

6 

0 

0 

99 



2910 

0 

0 




67 

Ditto, 



99 

5 

8 

0 

99 


• • • 

368 

8 

0 




2 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 



99 

5 

5 

H 

99 



10 

10 

11 




1452 


• •• 

99 

1 5 

0 

0 

99 


• •• 

7260 

0 

0 




10 

Ditto, 


• •• 

99 


8 

0 

99 



45 

0 

0 
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Ditto, 

... 


99 

4 

0 

0 

99 


• at 

1772 

0 

0 




57 

Ditto, 
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• • ■ 

99 

3 

8 

0 

99 


« • • 

199 

8 

0 




2 

Ditto, 

• • • 

• •• 

99 

3 

0 

0 

99 


• • • 

6 

0 

0 
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Bangliy Runners, 

• •• 

99 

7 

0 

0 

99 


• • • 

245 

0 

0 




10 

Ditto, 

• ■ • 

... 

99 

1 ^ 

8 

0 

99 


• • • 

65 

0 

0 



i 
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Ditto, 

• • • 

• kt 

99 

6 

0 

0 



• r« 

870 

0 

0 




28 

Ditto, 

• • • 


99 

5 

12 

0 

99 


• •• 
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0 

0 




22 

Ditto, 

• •• 

• • « 

99 

5 

8 

0 
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0 

0 
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Ditto, 

• • • 

• •• 

99 

5 

0 

0 

99 


• •• 
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0 

0 




3 

Ditto, 

• • • 

• 0 • 

99 

4 

8 

0 

99 


• • • 

13 

8 

0 




66 

Ditto, 

• ■ • 

• • • 

99 

4 

0 

0 

99 


• •• 
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0 

0 

17070 

9 
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Grand Total, Rs. 



1 

1 

24369 

2 

11 
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59 / Tt is part of tlie plan proposed by my Colleagues that henceforth the Post Office in India 

shall be one great Department and directed by 
one individual that no Local Government sliall 
have any communication with it whatever, and 
that in the Government of India alone sliall be 
vested its patronage and control. In support of 
this plan it is urged, that as there is but one 
legislative enactment, one Code of rules, and one 
general system, it is necessary that one individual 
should see that uniformity of practice is preserved. 
Secondly y that the want of one competent con- 
trolling authority over the whole has given rise 
to diversity of practice highly injurious to the 
public service and thirdly y that as there is but 
one Post Master General for Great Britain and 
Ireland, so there needs but one for the British 
Empire in India. That Empire extends from Peshawur to Cape Comorin, from Kurrachee to Singa- 
pore, and its means of communication are very generally, men on foot; the Director General if appointed 
will probably reside at Simla, and will be expected to exercise a careful supervision over the Post 
throughout Bengal, M^ulriis, Bombay, and the Settlements across the Bay. I am quite unable to sec 
any analogy between this position, and that of the Post Master General in London, the utmost limit 
of whose control may be reached in a few hours by the Rail, and whose orders may be conveyed in 
a few seconds by the Telegraph, the furthest pdint of whose administration is in faet less distant 
from his office, than is the North of Cauara froih South of its adjoining province of Malabar. 
This Director General, though he mfly.be selected from any Presklency, can belong to only one, 
and yet in his hands, it is proposed to vest the power of confirming or annulling the appointment of 
every dak writer, in every part of India, to make which power of any value it must be pre-supposed 
that ho is personally acquainted with the merits and demerits of all the candidates for office. India, 
it is true, is one Empire, but no single code of laws has yet been enacted for the government of its 
diverse races. The judicial system differs in each Presidency, the Revenue Administration varies, and 
even its financial accounts, in which, if in any thing, uniformity would be practicable are kept on a 
totally different plan under all the different Governments. Diversity of practice in detail there 
probably has been, and in the peculiarities of the Government of India such diversity must ever be, 
but 1 certainly am not aware of any difference which " has been highly injurious to the public 
Service,” nor do I conceive that the Government of India will be willing to purchase exemption 
from the few references occasionally made on Postal Questions, at a cost of 50,000 rupees a year. 
It is my opinion that in this straining after uniformity of practice we shall lose not only the object 
wc profess to have in view, but all effectual control also, that the utmost endeavours of the Direc- 
tor General will fail to attain his end, and that his entire ignorance of the requirements of at least 
two-thirds of his charge, and the immense distance from which lie will exercise control, will make 
his interference an unmixed evil wherever it shall be exercised. The office will cost the State annu- 
ally half a lac of rupees^ and will be either mischievous or a sinecure. 1 am also, as a general prin- 
ciple, opposed to the system of centralization which the proposition involves. It has of late years 
been imperceptibly gaining ground, and the Government servants in the Provinces have acutely 
felt by the diminution of their own autliority, how- by slow degrees all pow(ir is centering at the 
Presidency. This proposition is a great extension of the evil, and I am unable to see how, when all 
other Dcjiartments have suffered from the minor evil, its exaggeration should be beneficial to the 
Post. It is not necessary for me to point out to the Government the many inconveniences which 
would result from removing from its hands all the patronage of, and all the control over, the Post, 
a Department which, in England, is considered to’be so intimately connected with the Government, 
that its Chief is always changed with the Ministry ; nor need I enlarge on the anomalous position 
in which many of its servants would be placed when owing in matters of detail, a double allegiance 
to Simla and "Madras, but as the proposition will go before the Government as miule by the Com- 
mission, of which I am a Member, I am bound in honesty to record my disapproval of its every part. 


Outihui of plan proposed hy the Commissioners of Henyal 
and Bombay, 

That there should be a Director General of the Post for all 
India f that the Director General^ the Post Master General and 
the Pimt Masters at all the Presidency towns, should he appointed 
hy the Qovemor General in Council, that the Writer of each 
Principal Dak Office should, with certain exceptions, he a 
Deputy Post Master, corresptmding direct with the Post Master 
General^ the Accountant General and other Departments, that 
a line of road from 500 to 600 miles in Icnyth shouhl be under 
an Inspector or Post Master whose duty it shouhl he frequently 
to pass along it, inspecting the Hunners, and the Dak Offices, 
and to send' a weekly diary of his proceedings to the Post Master 
General, that, subject to the approval of the Director General, 
all the patronage of the Department shouhl he in the hands of 
the Post Master General, who ahme should have power to dis- 
miss and appoint, and that a aradation of Offices should he 
established over the whole Presidency, 


60. The question next arises whether the Ex-Officio or the paid Post Master is the better 
Agency, or rather, to state the question more fairly, whether the covenanted 
Post Masters wheth^ co- or the uncoveiiantcd Officer best controls the dak. On this question also 
1 hold an opinion contrary to that entertained by the Commissioners for 
Bengal and Bombay, but while I freely grant that the system wdiich they advocate may be the 
one best suited to the wants of the Presidencies which they represent, I am so convinced that it is 
ill suited to Madras, that I cannot consent to recommend it. The system of the government of* 
these Provinces places all power and authority in the hands of the Collector and Magistrate, and 
in proportion as he takes and shews an interest in each particular department of his duty, will the 
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cfiicient working of that department be conspicuous, and t^ice versd. The duty of opening out new 
communications and of repairing or making roads, has in some instances attracted the chief atten- 
tion of a Collector and the result has been to place the district he iwlminis- 
tered in advance of every other. A similar impetus once given by local 
authority to bridge buildSng by public subscription, led to the erection of 
works which have scarce a rival in Southern India ; let it once be known 
in a Province that the Collector is w^armly interested in great works of 
irrigation, and stupendous dams are erected in half the time which the most 
sanguine Engineer had ventured to ])rcdict as possible. Some devote their 
peculiar attention to their revenue duties and the kists arc punctually collected, some to Police, and 
gang robberies disappear, and occasionally some gifted man will appear whose mind and energies 
can grasp all ])oiuts at once, and the province which enjoys the blessings of his administration will 
stand out as a model for imitation in every department of Government. 


Salem. 

Madura. 

Tiiinev(‘lly. 

Tanjore. 


Post under Collector's 
Control. 


Gl. The Post is no exception to this general new, wherever it has been an object of the 
careful attention of the Collector, there the dak has travelled quicker than 
in any other direction, and where the rate of speed has been the slowest, 
there the dfik has received but little notice from the controlling authority 
of the Province, or has been altogether removed from his hands, and placed under uncovenanted 
control. Self-interest acts at all events as strongly in the minds of the Native Establishment of 
the Collector as in all other positions, and all other relations of life ; the bent of his mind is very 
narrowly watched by all his Tehsildars and subordinates, and they build all their hopes of advance- 
ment and success, upon the degree in whicli they may be able to evince their own activity in for- 
warding their ]\laster\s views. No runner shall be absent from his post, no ferryboat shall want 
r(*pair, no nullah be without a temporary bridge, when the delay of the dfik is certain to attract the 
attention of the (collector, and bring down upon the nearest authority a censure for want of vigilance 
to obviate such simple obstnictions, and the dak runners will be also themselves fully sensible 
that in his local establishments, his peons and duifadsirs, his constiint locomotion and personal inter- 
course with all ranks and all classes, the Collector has the readiest means at hand to ascertain the 
truth of all excuses, to investigate the circumstances of all complaints, and discriminate between 
the active and the idle, to reward the one, and sternly to punish the other. 


Post under Uncovenanted 
Control, 


C2. The Uncovenanted Post Master, on the contrary, is utterly powerless and helpless beyond 
the limits of his own immediate station ; over the writers of his office he may 
exercise control at will, and if the patronage be in his own hands enforee 
obedience to his wish, but once outside his office, his power and authority are 
gone, on the road no one would recognise him, few probably would understand him. The Tehsildars 
and the talook authorities would certainly decline at liis request to postpone their other duties, which 
they would, and with truth, assert to be of no less importance than the (hik; to endeavour to find any 
one of them disengaged would be a very hopeless task, and he would be utterly unable to enforce 
the presence of any parties he might wish to interrogate, to ascertain the truth of the various stories 
that would be told to liim, could not procure a carpenter to put a single nail into a ferry boat, or 
])rcvail on the head man of any village to expedite the dak by giving aid to tlie crossing of a nullah. 
Whatever the Uncovenanted Post Master required he must apply to the Collector to supply, and as 
in the (kdlccior’s hands would certainly rest the whole real authority, I am not aware of any good 
reason for giving the nominal authority to another. Authority, pfu’ticularly in India, can exist only 
where there is real power to enforce it. AVith the Uncovenanted Officer there can be no power 
mid by consequence, he can have no eflcctivc authority. 


63. In the Madras Presidency the system of Uncovenanted Agency has not worked well, there 

has been a difliculty in obtaining men at all qualified for the office, and if 
A^cy in MadrasT^^^^^^^*^^ ^ knowledge of the vernacular tongue be considered at all a necessary quali- 

fication, and that it is, there can be little doubt ; I believe I am correct in 
saying that with the single exception of Mr. Do Fries at Poiulicherrj", such proficiency is utterly 
unknown, — ^thc offices in Mysore, at Secundrabad, Bcllary and Cochin arc held by persons who have 
risen from the ranks in the Army, the Post Master at Ootacamund was formerly a lawycr^s clerk, — 
those at Arcot and Cannanore arc the sons of officers, and in no regular profession, — at Ilydrabad 
and Tricliinopoly the office is held by officers of invalids, and at Pondicherry by an Indo-Britou. 

64. Throughout the Ilydrabad country the post is managed by a paid Post Master, and in no 
part of the Madras Presidency docs the dfik travel so slowly, occasionally the rate barely exceeds 
2i miles an liour, and the average throughout the year is only just in excess of 3^ miles an 
hour. The fastest daks in the Presidency are in the districts of Tanjore and Nellorc, 
where they sometimes travel at a rate of speed within a fraction of 5^ miles an hour, and through- 
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out tlie year maintain an average of upwards of five milcs^ — in both of these Provinces the post is 
managed by the Collector. The banghy in Tanjore and Chingleput averages more than 4 miles an 
hour, in Ncllorc and Madura nearly three and three quarter miles, the post in all being under the 
Collector ; in Bcllary, Trichinopoly and Ilydrabad it is under Uncovenanted Officers, and the rates are 
respectively 3 miles, 1 furlong, 9 poles ; 3 miles, 1 furlong, 5 poles ; and 3 miles, 0 furlong, 25 poles an 
hour. When tlic great frauds were discovered at Trichinopoly, and upwards of 4,000 letters found 
secreted in the oflice, it had been for sometime under the management of Jin Uncovenanted Officer. In 
11*70 n . llelhiry the Post Master is an Uncovenanted Officer, and the following Extract 

Dci-tH I o( . j . from a letter to my address from Captain Ditmos, late Civil Engineer in the 
district, shews a neglect which certainly could not have occurred, if the Talook servants had had the 
Collector's vigilant supervision to expect : “the delay that occurred was in the Bellary district, 
“ between llellary and Kumool, about twelve miles from the former station, — on three several suc- 
“ cessivc mornings I happened to he on the banks of the river Iluggcry, and there observed that 
“ the dfik which leaves Bcllary every evening at 9 p. m. did not cross the river till sun rise (often 
times it is hours iifter) the next morning." At llingolee the Post is under a Military Officer, 

. . and lie writes thus of his means of control, “ I have known the Mails to be 
dctaiiKid for several liours together, the ferry men being absent at the 
“ time of its arrival at their posts, seeking shelter from rain in their villages." 
Not to multiply instances all tending to the same point 1 would only further quote from a letter 
j„] 1843 written to Government by the Collector of Bcllary when the efficiency of the 
' ^ ‘ Post had declined, immediately on the appointment of an Uncovenanted Post 

Master. Mr. Mellor’s remarks appear to me to carry conviction with them. “ I would beg to sub- 
mit that it will always be difficult to carry it (the d&k dcj)artTncnt) through, according to the present 
system. AVhen formerly under us the whole control was with this office, whereas now the Tchsildars 
“ arc merely the channels of communication, the payment, dismissal of unfit persons, &c., remaining 
“ with the Post Master. The present system labors under the disadvantages of two distinct aiitho- 
“ rities being engaged to carry out one scheme. The Tappal, writers and the persons connected 
“ with the dcpartnicut have no longer any direct interest in the spet'dy performance of the work, ns 
“ they can always throw the blame ui)on the Tehsildar, and notwithstaiuling all the trouble I have 
taken in this dc|)artmcnt since it was handed over, I find that no good is likely to accrue. The 


“ Tap])al writers have nothing to do with the Tehsildar's Department and will not obey them, all 
“ communications must be made through the Post Master, and it is hardly possible to believe the 
“ necessity for the corre8])ondencc that takes place. All payments would be made both more cor- 
“ rcctly and more expeditiously under my control, and 1 rc(pu?sl that flu? whole (control within my 
“ district may be given over to me, or that I may be relieved from all connection with it." In 
these remarks Mr. Mcllor has laid biire, the very root of the evil, there is no responsibility to a 
divided superintending authority. 


G5. That the system of UncovenaTited Post Masters has worked better in the North-Western 
Provinecs of Bengal and in Bombay is verj" true, but the circumstances 
Wlnj Unyiwenanted Agency there arc widely different from ours. Tlic mails are very generally carried 

contract, and the contractor becomes the most efficient Superin- 
’ tendent that could possibly be foimd, his profits depend upon the speed his 
horses or his nmners can attain, he is constantly on the road to overlook them, and as allowances 
arc made for loss of timcj from causes which the contractor has it not in liis powder to avoid, he is 
ready to claim such alloAvance whenever practicable, and thus at once to bring bcifore the proper 
authority the fact of the existence of impediments, and to urge their speedy removal. W ith Mail 
Carts and contractors for the dflk the })lan pro])oscd by the Commissioners for Bengal and Bombay 
for the future management of the Post in the Mofussil of their res])ective Presidencies may \'cry 
probably be the best that could be adopted, but with every desire to see uniformity of practice, i 
cannot consent to sacrifice efficiency for its attainment, and as I do not believe that the plan is 
applicable to Madras, 1 cannot recommend its adoption. All the arguments which occur to me as 
opposed to the present system of Uncovenanted Post Masters apply with increased weight to the 
(unployiuciit of a similar class of men, with more extended jurisdiction, a wider sphere of action, 
but with no increase of power, as is proposed for the Inspectors or Post Masters in Bengal and 
Bombay. I believe that the w ant of any power or authority, has been the maui cause of the ill- 
success which has hitherto attended the use of Uncovenanted Agency in our Mofussil Postal 
Management, and if that be the case when the Post Master has had jurisdiction over the Post in 
one Province only, it would appear that a fortion it would be the case when his duties extended 
over a line of road from five to six huiidrcMl miles in length. The Collector and his subordinates 
arc the only authorities who have real substantial power in the Provinecs, and they are without any 
doubt the best Supervisors of the Post Offices. To have any personal superintendence over the 
actual travelling of the Mail is not easy, and that that superintendence should be by an European 
is certainly out of the question. Overseers have been introduced, with what success in Madras I 
shall presently proceed to show, but the only effectual check is derived from the Time Tabic, accord- 
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ing to which, tlic pay of all the ninncr.s on the line for which it is made out, should invariably be 
adjusted. 

Cfi. It is part of the plan proposed by my Colleagues that every dftk writer should l)e appointed 

. . , . a Deputy Post Master, with authority to correspond direct with the Post 

writerTl)ZutsP^tilux!m Master General, the Accouiitaut General, and other Departments on the 
business ol his office, but this is radically so inapplicable to Madras that 
we want the class ot natives capable of undertaking the duty, the writers could not correspond 
int«;lligibly in English, and a vernacular correspondence in four languages would render a large 
*• ii ■ p t necessary to the Post Master General. I am also unable to 

one Great DrimrLeut. Coincide in the recommendation that the Mofussil Post should be considered 
one great department, with gradations of offices throughout the whole Presi- 
dency, the entire patronage of which should be with the Post Master General. I object to the 
])i'oposal first, because the ditfercncc in the languages in use in the Madras Presidency, would alone 
put an effectual bar to the practical working of the system. The Teloogoo spoken throughout the 
Northern Districts is as distinct in structure and character from the Tamul of the South, as that 
•litt’ers from the Ganarese of Mysore and the Ccdc<l Di.stricts, and as all differ from the Malayalum of 
the Western Coast, and although the higher chws of servants arc generally conversant with aU 
these langui^'cs excepting Malayalum, the class fw)m which Dfik Writers are taken, generally know 
none but that of tluar native province, and could not therefore be promoted from one district to 
another, however diligent in their vocation. — Secondly, I object to the plan, Imcausc it removes all 
power over the Post Office Subordinates from the Local Post Master, who has the best means of 
judging of their qualifications, and places it in the hands of the Post Master (Jenenil, who can of 
himself know little about them. Tlic result of the system would probably be, that the Post Master 
General would on all occasions take the recommendations of the Local Officers, and in that case, 
the removal of the actual patronage from them would have no practical effect hut to dimiiilah their 
authority — or, he would nominate to vacancies friends and dependents of his own, to the entire 
destmetion of the object for which the change recommended is proposed. Authority, particularly 
in India, cannot exist without power, — and 1 much fear that it would be found that in removing all 
power of dismissal, appointment and promotion from the Local Post Miustcr, all authority over his 
Subordinates had heim removed also. What (/»)Uoct(»r would undertake to manage a Province if 
the whole patronage of his office were assumed by the Board of Kevenue? What Magistrate could 
maintain order in a Jail, if the Jailor, Duffadar and Peons were nominated, promoted and dismissed 
solely by the Eonjdary Adawlut? What Officesr could enforce discipline in his corps, if his men 
looked bcyoiul him for punishment and reward ? I'he system would be subversive of the efficiency 
of any other department, and I am titiablo to perceive how it will work well in the Po.st. The Post 
Master General should however have a veto on all appointments in the Presidency Post Office 
above the value of 35 ruptres a month, the e.\tcut and value of the patronage mnking the office a fit 
exception to the general rule. . 


Exception, 


67. I am on every account tliercfore so unwilling that the control of the Mofussil Post should 
Post should he made over removed from tlic Collector wherever it is now in his hands^ that 1 would 
to the Cidlevtors Dcparimvnt cvcii advisc that all Mofussil Posts, With uuc cxccptioii, sliould he made; over 
iVo- Collector’s charge, and that in our own Provinces uncovenanted Agency 

should he abolished, and retained only in Mysore, Travancorc, the Deccan and 
Exception, Poiidichcrry. The exception above referred to should he at Ootacamund, the 

peculiar position of which as a place of great resort from all the Presidencies, point it out as requiring 
the constant ])rcscncc of an European Post Mjuster. But in using the term Collector, 1 do not 
mean the individual head of the District, but some Officer who, with all the Collector's authority 
and means and appliances, should have more than the Collector’s leisure. It is perfectly well 
known that the Collector of a Province in Madras is overwhelmed with work, that the settlement 
and collection of the revenue, the general control of the Police, the supply of the Civil Engineer’s 
demands, and the maintenance of an active and constantly increasing correspondence, are sufficient 
to occupy the whole time of an officer, whose supervision of his charge is not complete unless he 
also personally visits and inspects the progress of every public Avork. The Post is the department 
which presses least heavily upon his attention, the one for the good or evil working of which he is 
least likely to be held responsible, and the one also in which the least injury is likely to result from 
its management being placed in inexperienced hands, and hence has arisen the almost universal 
practice of making the Post Office Department over to the Junior Assistant, and through it to 
introduce to public business the young men fresh from College. This is a source of evil, and as 
the Collector cannot personally undertake the details, it becomes necessary to adopt some middle 
course, and to place the Post under experienced and efficient management, while at the same time 
AnsiiMinnt tnh.j> t rcmaiu in the Department of the Collector. The Head Assistant 

Masiero Collectors appear to unite the requisite qualifications, and to them I Avould 

propose to confide the management of the Mofussil Post, no such grade of 


Hecul Assistant to be Post 
Master, 
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Office erists in Bengal and in Bombay. It is very differently constituted, the Head Assistant in that 
Presidency having always a distinct Magisterial charge, and being the Committing Officer to the 
Criminal Courts, he is of necessity obliged to reside in the division, of the District over which his 
authority extends. In Madras the case is different, the Native Police Officers all exercise com- 
mitting power, and although the Head Assistant has certain Talooks committed to his care, he is 
not obliged to reside within their limits, and can travel over the whole Province in every direction 
in which public duty may call him. Madras therefore has advantages not possessed by the other 
Presidencies, for continuing the control of the Post with the Collector's Department, for removing its 
details from his personal and individual supervision, and yet of placing its management in expe- 
rienced and able hands. I recommend therefore that the Head Assistant Collector of every 
District be appointed Post Master of that District, and that he should cor- 
^ respond direct with the Post Master General on all the business of the 
Department. This latter point is necessary to give to the proposed Post 
Master a feeling of independence and a sense of the personal responsibility of his office. It is a 
constant sense of high responsibility and from its members having in early life been so 
much accustomed to self reliance and dependence on their own resources, that has made 
the Indian Service what it is, and nothing will tend more to rouse and keep alive a 
proper spirit in such a management of the Post as is now recommended, than to place on 
each Post Master the individual responsibility of his office, and to let him feel that its 
good or evil working will be surely placed to his individual account. The effectual control of 
the Post Master General over Ex-Officio Post Masters has hitherto been wanting, because their 
position in the Service has made it difficult for their nominal superior to report of them unfavorably 
to Government, and because their duties as Collectors and Magistrates have been so much more 
important, that as long as they were efficiently and ably performed, they had no cause whatever 
to fear that Government would resort to any harsh measures if their Postal duties were neglected — 
but under the proposed system this will no longer be the case — and if the Government are satisfied 
from the Post Master General’s Reports, that liis duties arc systematically neglected by any Post 
Master, there will no public inconvenience result from the practical exhibition of a determination 
that such neglect shall not continue, by the removal to another Province of the Officer who may 
thus be found in fault. 


68. I have elsewhere recommended that hereafter the Post Master General should be a 
locomotive Officer ; his periodical tour in the Provinces will make him acquainted with his Subordi- 
nate Post Masters, and his personal examination of their departments will show him their actual 
state, and will enable him in an Annual Report to the Government to bring prominently to notice 
the abilities or defects of each. With a view also of making every Post Master feel his own indivi- 
dual responsibility, and of exciting a wholesome emulation between neighbouring Provinces, I 
would recommend that a Table of the travelling of the letter mail and ban- 
ra^^oftraSng!^ ^hy, similar to that which I have shown at paragraph 97 should be published 
in the Official Gazette at the end of every month. No man will like to see 
his own district always at the bottom of the list, and a wholesome efiect will be produced by attract- 
ing public attention to the speed the Mails attain. But Ex-Officio, unpaid Agency seldom works 
with vigour, and as it is a part of the plan proposed that each should be held personally responsible 
for the management of his office, it will be right that some extra remunera- 
tion should attend the additional work imposed, on which account it is pro- 
posed that extra tent allowance be granted to all Hesid Assistant Collectors 
and Post Masters for the whole year. Omitting the Madras District and including Kurnool, there 
are twenty Collcctorates in the Presidency, and the total amount of extra tent allowance which 
would be drawn by all the Head Assistant Collectors for one year at 2 rupees and 10 annas per diem, 
would be rupees 19,162-8, but as by an account supplied by the Civil Audi- 
23 rd appears that in 1848-49 this class of officers actually drew rupees 

5,929, 14 annas on this account, that sum must be deducted from the former, 
to shew the extra charge which the proposed plan would involve. There would thus remain rupees 
13,232, 10 annas, which I should propose to meet by the abolition of 
the present paid Post Masterships at Bellary, Arcot, Cannanore and Tri- 
chinopoly, yielding a saving of rupees 4,800 per annum^ and leaving 
rupees 8,432, 14 annas, the means of providing which will be found 
in the pay of the Overseers, the abolition of whose office I have elsewhere 
recommended. 


Remuneration to Post 
Masters, 


Pay per 
Mensem. 

Bellary, 100 

Arcot, 100 

Cannanore, ... ... 100 

Trichinopoly, 100 


(True Extract,) 
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H. FORBES, 
Commissioner. 



Extract from Report of Madras Postal Commissioner to the Government of Fort Saint Gemye, 

dated 23rd April 1851. 

Rate of Travelling and mode op Conveyance. 

70. It has already been said in the general report that in this Presidency the Mail is carried 
entirely by, foot runners, and that no contracts exist. Why the system has not been introduced 
into Madras 1 am unable to say, but it embraces so many obvious advantages, and has been so 
successfully adopted in Bombay, that it is very desirable that the attention of the Department 
should be directed to the means of obtaining contracts in the Provinces of this Presidency. In 
Bombay, the average speed maintained by foot runners in the Government service throughout the 
year is 4 miles, 1 furlong, 27 poles per hour, and under the contractors it is 5 miles, 6 furlongs, 
30 poles, allowance being made for stoppages in both the calculations. 

71. Attempts have already been made to introduce horse d&ks in Madras, and propositions 

. . have very lately been before the Government from various parties willing 

^ horse the Mail. The attempt made in 1838 to send the d&k on horses 

between Madras and Bangalore ended in absolute failure, but the plans of 
the contractors were ill-conceived and badly executed, and the failure of that scheme is no argu- 
ment wliatcver, in considering the general question. The proposals made to Government in the 
course of the last year were reasonable in their terms, prudent in their conception, and submitted 
by persons peculiarly qualified successfully to carry them out. Messrs. Doutre and Co. had had 
for some time establishments along the Western road, for the conveyance of passengers and pjircels 
to and from Bangalore, they tendered for the conveyance of the Mail with the avowed intention of 
continuing the tender as far as Hurryhur, as the progress of time afforded them experience, and 
enabled them to enlarge their establishments. In order to satisfy the Government of the practica- 
bility of their proposal, and by actual performance to convince aU parties that they were in a 
position to convey the Mail with regularity and punctuality, and in a shorter time than it is now 
carried by foot runners, they made a tender in the month of May for its conveyance from Madras 
to Arcot, for the same sum only as it alreiuly cost the Government to send it by the runners. This 
they intended as an experimental measure, and feeling confident of success themselves, they wished 
by a practical measure to impart the same confidence to others, and trusted to receiving a fairly 
remunerative contract for the whole distance, when they had shown themselves able to perform 
their part of the engagement. They had horses at every stage, and kept them for some weeks in 
the hope that their offer, which could not be a source of any loss to Government, would be aecept- 
ed, ami that they would be allowed to give the best proof of the feasibility of their plan, by engag- 
ing in its actual work ; no acceptance or refusal having been given to them for some time, they 
could no longer aiford to keep their establishments idle, in an uncertainty of what would be the 
result of their offer, and they at last determined to continue their transit passenger through the 
Mysore country to the foot of the Ncilghcrry Hills, removed their horses accordingly, and Avith- 
drew their proposal for the Mail. 

72. Mr. Ilaggcr, an experienced Veterinary Surgeon on the Establishment, and who had 
served for many years in the Deccan, and had made himself thoroughly acquainted with the system 
of horse dftk between Nagpore and Bombay, Avho had offers of assistance and co-operation from 
parties avcU qualified to join with and aid his plans, whose career in the Cavalry had made him 
acquainted with many pensioned troopers who Avould have been of great service to him in his views, 
and whose professional experience gave him additional advantages where so many horses were to be 
kept, made a tender to Government to convey the Mails either on a cart, or on horseback from 
Madras to Bangalore, and eventually to Hurryhur. I had very frequent intervicAvs with this 
Officer on the subject of his proposal, fully discussed with him its merits iind the relative advantages 
of the Horse, or Cart dftk. He was very sanguine of the success of the plan, had the fullest infor- 
mation on all points connected with it from other Presidencies, was prepared to retire from the 
service on becoming the Mail confractor, if the Government had any objection to the duty being 
undertaken by one in its oAvn service, and by so doing to give the best possible proof of the sin- 
cerity of his oAvn conviction. This Officers tender had been before Government some time when I 
arrived at the Presidency in June. Week after week, and month after month, he enquired in 
person and by letter if any reply was in prospect — ^and after more than half a year had passed 
Avithout his obtaining any hint even of the probable acceptance of his offer, he turned his attention 
in another direction, and proceeded to the Australian Colonies. After he had quitted the Presi- 
dency an affirmative reply Avas received to the reference Avhich had been made to the Government 
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of India upon the subject, but it was too late as far as the individual tender of Mr. Hagger was in 
question, and whether any person has come forward to occupy the place he would so well have 
filled, I have had no opportunity of learning. 

73. There are 8,840 miles travelled by the A&k in the Madras Presidency, along the whole 
E fDak lines whicli the Mail is carried by foot runners at an average cost per mile of 

xten oj a tnes, rupees 21^ per annum, and it may be interesting to enquire a little into 
the state of the roads, the nature of the country, and the rate of speed at present maintained. On 
the first two points I have received from the Civil Engineer's Maps and particular accounts of 
nearly every District, and a statement of the last can be prepared from the Time Tables kept in the 
General Post Office. 


Calcutta Mail, 


Chingleput, 

Civil Engineer, 4th Divi- 
sion, to Commissioner, dated 
17th July 1850. 

Nellore, 

Civil Engineer, 2nd Divi- 
sion, dated 14 th Sept. 1850. 


74. The Calcutta Mail passes through the district of Chingleput, Nellore, Guntoor, Masu« 
lipatam, Eajahuiinelly, Vizagapatam and Ganjam. The total distance to 
the boundary Station of Chitterporc is 655 miles, and the average rate 
of travelling throughout the year is 4 miles, 1 furlong, 15 poles per hour. 
In the Chingleput District the avcrjige rate of speed is 4 miles, 5 furlongs, 
14 poles. The Northern Road is only now under construction, is hut parti- 
ally bridged, and not at all adapted for any other than the existing means 
of conveying letters. The Nellore District is entered at Sooloorpctt, whence 
to Nellore a distance of about 35 miles the road may be almost said to be 
well made, metalled and bridged, for where it is not a made road the natural 
soil is good. There arc however two Rivers which are exceptions, the Soora- 
naraooky about 700 yards wide and another, neither of wdiich are bridged. 
The average rate of travelling in this District is 5 miles, 1 furlong, 9 poles per hour. From Nellore 
proceeding Northward to Ulloor the road has been made and bridged, but nothing has been done 
to the work for the last ten years, and it is now very much out of repair. Thence to Ramapatam is 
a heavy sandy soil in which although a good road could not be made \vithout difficulty, very great 
improvements arc practicable, nothing has ever been attempted, and on the line is a salt water 
creek, which is never fordable. From Ramapatam to the boundary of the district is heavy black 
soil, with muncrous streams crossing the line, only two of which are bridged. About 12,000 
rupees were expended on this line during the famine of 1833, but what was done was never luopcrly 
finished, and now scarcely a vestige of the work remains. The Northern dfik enters the Guntoor 
District a little South of Jukolloo, and leaves it on the bank of the Kistna at Sectanaganim, tlie 
lA'tter to CoininissioncT distance it travels in Guntoor being 62 miles. This road wtis made and 

from Assistiiiu Civil Engi- metallcd ill 1838 or 1839, since when it has been totally neglected, and in 
imer 1st Division, srd Aug. ^et weather it is HOW in some places quite impassable for carts, and almost 
so for loaded cattle. The average pace maintained by the dak in Guntoor 
is 4 miles, 1 furlong, 17 poles an hour. 


75. The Masulipatam District is entered when the daik has crossed the Kistna, and a Military 
„ road made by the Pioneer Corps runs for a very few miles out of Rezwadah. 

AM tpaan. When this ceases, a countiy with a soil of sand and gravel is passed, and no 

great difficulty is experienced until within ten miles of Ellore, up to which town, and for some miles 
beyond it, the country is sheer mud, of a peculiarly adhesive quality, not tlic smallest vestige of a 
road is to be seen. The Avhole plain is cut up by holes and channels, and an hour^s rain is sullicient 
to render it all but impassable ; a very heavy sandy country follows, not much less difficult to tra- 
verse in dry wcjither than is the muddy tract in the rains. The pace of the dftk in Masulipatam is 
4 miles, 0 furlongs, 32 poles. The Rajahmundry District adjoins, and the 
heavy sand over which the dAk travelled on leaving Masulipatam continues 
to within about twelve miles of the Godavery, when the alluvial soil is 
entered on, and after any rain is quite impassable to Carts and almost 
so to Cattle and foot passengers. A serious obstruction is offered by 
the Weyairro, a large unbridged channel filled by the Godavery floods, and by Hill Streams. 
After crossing the Godavery, from Rajahmundry to the boundary of the Province at Toonce, the 
dAk road runs along a high gravelly tract and is interrupted only for a few miles about midway 
where some deep black soil intervenes. The dAk in Rajahmundry averages 4 miles, 0 furlongs, 
18 poles per hour. For the Vizagapatam and Ganjam Districts I have 
Vizatjapatam, skeleton road maps but no descriptive details ; the soil in both appears to 

Ganjam, being chiefly black sand, with here and there a patch of gravel. 

^ ‘ Numerous unbridged rivers, erceks and channels intersect the road the 

whole way from Paikarowpett on the South of Vizagapatam to Chitterporc, the last station in the 
Madras Presidency, and the bad state of the road is evidenced by the slow rate of travelling, the 
averse of which in Vizagapatam is but 3 miles, 4 furlongs, 37 poles an hour, and in Ganjam 
4 miles, 0 furlongs, 25 poles. 


Rajahmundry, 

Civil Engineer, Lst Divi- 
sion, to Commissioner, 3rd 
September 1850. 
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76. On the great Northern road therefore connecting Madras with Calcutta^ under the exist- 

ing state of the road any change from foot runners^ the feeblest of all powers, 
^ question. There are here and there a few miles of road, 

*” * but so long and so totally neglected that it maintains its character of having 

once been a road, solely by comparison with the utterly wild and unreclaimed waste at each end of 
it. In the dry weather draft cattle can scarcely struggle through the heavy sands of some parts, and 
in wet weather they positively cannot move in the muddy sloughs of other parts. Unbridged rivers, 
nullahs and clianncla without boats or rafts. No line of trees or any thing whatever to mark out 
the road, wliich is often ploughed and sown and grossly encroached upon by the hedge on either 
side. It is hopeless to entertain a thought of any other conveyance for the d&k, and we are left to 
wonder that even foot runners are able to maintain an average speed of 44 miles an hour about 
the ordinary walking rate in England. 

77. Tlic 2nd or Agra Mail passes through Chingleput, Nellore, Guntoor and Hyderabad, and 

Second or Agra MaU 759 speed of 4 miles, 3 furloDgs, 35 poles an how. TMs 

miles (to Noifjme.) proceeds on the same line as the Calcutta Mail as far as Ongolc in the 

North of the Nellore district, and branching off at that station proceeds 
along a separate road through the Guntoor Province, crossing the Kistnah at Pondigul. 


tj — j Mil# * vuvu^Lu.. Ihis line 

AssUtant Civil Engineor obstructions to wheel carriages as the road noticed 

1 St Division, Si^ Aug. 1850. * 100 VC and although the black soil is said to be not so adhesive and heavy, 
there arc parts of the line so rochy as to require a great deal of labor 
before it can be put into any state which will qualify it to he caDed a road. I have a road map of 

Hyderabad country similar to those of the Government Provinces, but 
into its details it is unnecessary to enter ; the d&k travels more slowly in 
Hyderabad than any where else, and averages only 3 miles, 4 furlongs, 15 poles an hour. 

78, The average speed on the line to Bombay is 4 miles, 4 furlongs, 17 poles an hour, and 

Third or Bombay line 709 through the districts of Chingleput, North Arcot, Cuddapah 

miles on/1 HoIIoo.. ml . a 1.1 . 1 * , *, •, 


17th July 18S0. 

buddy is as bad 
and to put it into 
118 yards wide is not bridged, and is 
low swampy place occasionally 


and Bellary. The Civil Engineer of the division thus describes the 
part of the road wliich runs through Chingleput and North Arcot. The 
‘‘ road from Madras to Cuddapah by Trivalore, Naggery and Kircum- 
a can well be, I have lately been on it, to have it surveyed for repair, 
a practicable state. The Madras river between Koratore and Trivalore 
occasionally impassable. Beyond Tripasore there is a 
_ , _ . impassable. The Coteliar is 41 0 yards wide and often impas- 

sable thence to Ramaiijarry the road is crossed by a channel sometimes impassable — ^the road 
is low, the soil is bad and often overflowed. From Naggery to Pooter a ghaut is passed, which 
is now almost impracticable, not from steepness but from rocks and stones — ^thence the road is 
over occasional bad soil and paddy fields, with constant watercourses. Between Pootoor and 
" Vuddalamalypett there is a stream sometimes impassable, and the Vuddalamalypett Ghaut is as 
stony and bad as the Naggery Ghaut. From the foot of the Ghaut the road passes over indiffer- 
ent ground and paddy fields to the Soomamooky river, 108 yards, and occasionally impassable: it 
then crosses four deep watercourses, and the Hissa Calooh 48 yards wide and occasionally impas- 
sable, and after passing Kircumbuddy it is rocky and slaty, almost impracticable, and is crossed 
« by several streams, three of which are sometimes impassable after rain.^" The dAk averages 4 
miles, 4 furlongs, 9 poles in the Arcot District. 

79. The dAk enters the Cuddapah District at Baulpilly, between which place and Nundaloor 


Cuddapah, 

Letter to Commissionor 
from Ist Assistant Civil En- 
gineer, dated 4th Aug. 1850. 


the road passes through a valley intersected by numerous streams and tor- 
rents, which during the rains come down with great force, stopping all 
traffic for days together. Between Nundaloor and GundoopuUy is a rocky 
tract in which the road is of the very worst description. After passing 
through Cuddapah the road is over a black cotton soil intersected by numer- 
ous irrigating channels, and quite impassable even for loaded cattle after heavy rains. From Moor- 
moreddy Putty to the boundary of the Province, the road is a sandy tract. Besides the difficulties 
above mentioned the road is crossed by three large rivers all more than 500 yards wide. In Cud- 
dapah the average of the dAk is 4 miles, 0 furlong, 16 poles an hour. 

80. The Bombay dAk enters the Bellary district atTarputtey and passing through Gooty and 
Bcllarv Bellary crosses the Toombudra at Munnoor. From Gooty to Bellary the 

road has been marked out, and partially made here and there, but is quite 
to Commissioner impracticable for wheel carriages during rain, the most difficult portions 

left imtouched. Iwge river Huggry is always a serious 
1850: * Obstacle, the Nullahs passing through black soil are causes of detention to 

even foot travellers, and no bridges exist. From Bellaiy to the Toomhadra 
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is about 28 miles, a deep cotton soil tlirougbout ; excepting for about two miles, the road has never 
even been marked out, and is a mere pathway, without a single bridge or drain, and quite impassable 
for wheel carriages after a heavy fall of rain. Tlie average rate of the d&k in Bellary is 4 miles, 
8 furlongs, 17 poles. 


81. Here then we have another line of dftk and as connecting Madras with Bombay, and con- 

GeneralttaUofiluiBmn. ® certain degree with England, perhaps the most important 

% Dak line. along wliicli the runners have unaided to struggle with almost 

every description of difficulty which Nature can oppose to their passage — 
over swamps and across paddy fields^ through unbridged nullahs and channels^ up stony ghauts and 
along rocky tracts^ over a miserable pathway, where no road is even marked out, month by month, 
|)a8s the Mails between England and Madras, and day bv day the correspondence between the 
second and third Presidencies of the llritish Empire in India. 

82. The Sattarah and Cannanorc Mails proceed on the same line vid Poonamallee as far as 

Sattarak Mail 743 miles whcncc the former riuis direct to Bangalore via, Colar, when it is 

Cannanore MaiUli miles/ latter, which goes round by Cliittor and Palmanair. At 

Bangalore the Sattarah Mail branches off by Toomkoor, Serah, Chittle- 
droog and Hurryhur, wliile the Cannanorc dflk proceeds by Closepett, Seringapatam, Hoonsoor and 
the Periambady Chaut. The average speed on tJic Sattarah and Cannanorc lines is 4 miles, 7 fur- 
longs, 0 poles, and 4 mil(!s, 3 furlongs, 25 poles respectively. By constant reports from the Superin- 
tendent of itoads, the (jovernment is well aware of the means which have been adopted, and the sums 
which have been expended to form the high road to Arcot; public report has also probably put them 
in possession of its actual state, on this therefore 1 need not enter. The 
ndif (?vir the dak follows from Arcot was originally made by the Pioneer 

])ivi.sioii, dattni^iTth *July it is now out of repair, and to render it practicable for CaiTiagcs 

^830. would require a large outlay both for earthwork and for bridges. The ddk 

encounters a serious obstacle in the Ponnay Uiver at Trivellum 600 yards 
wide and frequently impassable, between which and Ooriatum there are several streams. Beyond 
Goriatum the road is sandy and low and liable to overflow, and between it and the Naickeiiairy 
Pjiss arc many streams and nullahs, and one part of the road is covered by the waters of a tank. 
Near Laulput tlie soil is swampy, and fourteen nullahs intersect the road— the Naickenairy Pass 
itself is also much out of repair. 


83. Throughout the Mysore country the roads present as strong a contrast to those in the 
Company’s Provinces of the Madras Prcsidimcy, as it is possible to imagine. 
They arc capital Carnage roads, every nullali and watercourse, and almost 
every river bridged, all the black cotton soil well covered >vith gravel, the 
portions passing through sandy, soft or wet soil, raised and hardened, the 
communications of the country in short ju’c not swamps and paddy fields, 
but well made metalled roads, and the A&k throughout Mysore proceeds at 
the rate of 5 miles, 1 furlong, 5 poles an hour. 


Mysore, 

I.jfttler to Commissioner 
from iSiipdt. of Maramut in 
Mysore, dated 17th August 
ISoO. 


84. 


The Calicut Mail proceeds on the same line as the two above noticed as far as Arcot 
and thence proceeds to Vaniambuddy, and through Salem, Coimbatore and 
Malabar; its average rate is 4 miles, 2 furlongs, 3 poles an hour. In 
Salem, Salem, made roads exist along all the lines travelled by the ddk, and tliat 

the rate of travelling is not more than 4 miles, 4 furlongs, 5 ijoles an liour 
must be attributed to other causes than the obstruction offered by the state of the communications* 
wliich causes 1 shall elsewhere advert to. In Coimbatore also, from 
Errode on the Cavery which separates the District from Salem to Paulghaut 
where the d&k enters Malabar, the road is generally good, passing over a 
high, and dry country, with heavy soil for only about six miles ; the rate of 
travelling nevertheless is slow, reiurhing only to 4 miles, 2 furlongs, 25 poles 
an hour. From its entrance into the Malabar District at Wulliaur by 
Faulghaut to Ponany, the road is represented as being in good order, and 
fit for wheel Carriages, but the Calicut dftk leaves the main line at Paul- 
ghaut, and proceeds direct. The travelling in Malabar is as bad as in almost 
any part of the country, and the average speed maintaiued per hour is but 3 tnil<»n 5 forlones 
15 poles. ' 8 > 


Cuticul Mail 415 miles. 


Coimbatore, 

Letter to Commissioner 
from Civil Engineer, 7th 
Livn., 17th August 1850. 

Malabar, 

Letter to Commissioner 
from Civil Engineer, 7 th 
Divn. dated 10th ISep. 1850. 


85. The dfik to Quilon passes through Cliinglepnt, South Arcot, Trichinopoly, Madura, Tiii- 
nevelly, Nagercoil and Travancorc — and averages 4 miles, 8 furlongs 8 
Qaihn Mad 526 mifc*. pules in its rate of travelling. Tlie road tlurough the Chingleput district 

9 2 
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Chinyleput. 

Letter to Comiiri:i:»ioiier 
from Civil Engineer, 4th 
Division, 1 7th July 18 du. 
Suul/i Arcot. 


Trichinopoly, 

Letter to Coiiiinissioner 
from Civil Engineer, (»th 
Division, 6lh August IsriO. 


h newly made and good, and with the exception of the Pallour river, is 
bridged throughout. I am unable to trace the nature of the road in the 
South Arcot District — as the map I have, unlike the others, affords no infor- 
mation of the nature of the soil, and the descriptive letter which accom- 
panied the map, names only the villages through which the road passes, 
giv ing no account of the country — ^the travelling rate in the Province is 
only 4 miles, 0 furlongs, 3 poles. The same remarks apply also to Tri- 
chiiiopoly, save that the soil is a heavy mud from the entrance of the 
district on crossing the Vellour, to within a few miles of the Colerooii, that 
the road is crossed by many unbridged streams, and although said to be under construction by the 
Superiatendeiit of Uoads, is represented by the Civil Engineer as at present unfitted for any change 
in the means of conveying the d&k ; the rate of travelling is 4 miles, 2 furlongs, 31 poles an hour. 

SO. A little North of Covilputty, the d&k enters the Madura District, where the roads have 
received more attention from local authority than in any other Provinces 
but Salem ami Tanjore ; with the exception of the Vigay at Madiu*a itself, and 
the Goondaur further South, all the rivers and streams arc bridged, and carts 
can proceed along the main road throughout the year. For about the last 
twenty miles the road passes through a heavy black soil, but has been metalled, 
and offers no hindrance to traffic even in the rains. With these advantages 
the rate of speed should be better than it is, the average being only 4 miles, 3 furlongs, 15 poles. 


Alatlura, 


Letter to Commissioner 
from (Mvil Eiij^ineer, Stli 
Division, I6th July 1850. 


Tinnevdit/. 


Letter to Commissioner, 
from Civil Imgineer, 8th 
Division, Ifitli July 1850. 


General state of the Qu/- 
lon dak line. 


87. At Virdooputty, the d&k enters Tinncvelly, and for twenty-seven miles has to struggle 
through a heavy black cotton soil, and to overcome the difficulties of passing 
four large unbridged streams — the Virdooputty river, the Vegpullaputty 
and Vcncatasapooramodays and the Santoor river, all causing detention 
in the rains. The black soil coiitiiiucs to beyond Kytaur, hut has been par- 
tially gravelled, and the d&k suffers no further material delay in its progress 
SouUl Magnificent avenues of Banian trees shew where fine roads tiave 

ouce existed, but serve at present only to point out to travellers and to the Government post, what 
is now the most impracticable path. In Tinuevelly the average rate of the d&k travelling is only 

4 miles, 2 furlongs, 30 poles in the hour. 

88. The above is a faithful account of . another important d&k line, passing from the Presi- 
dency throughout the Southern l^rovinces of the Peninsula, along which 
the progress of the mail is at the rate of 4 miles, 3 furlongs, 5 poles an hour. 
The road in general may be fairly called very bad, and if here and there, 

as in a part of Chingleput, and generally throughout Madura, the d&k has a free and unim- 
peded course, the intervening portions of mud and heavy sand put a stop to all rapidity of progress, 
a succession of unbridged streams and rivers, all filling at the same season of the year, cause fre- 
quently prolonged detention, and both combine to render it impossible under present circumstances 
to improve our mode of conveyance. 

89. Lastly is the dak to Tanjore, proceeding on the same road us the last as far as IHiideva- 
r • lif voin 7 nuin, and thence branching oft’ to Pondicherry, and travelling by Porto 

anjore at mi cs. j^fQyQ across the Colerooii to Shcally, whence one part goes by Myaveram 
to Tanjore, and the other by Tranquebar, Nagorc and Ncgai)atam to Point Calimcre, where for 
nine months in the year the Ceylon dak crosses the sea to Point Pedro. The average travelling 
rate of this mail is 4 miles, 5 furlongs, 2 poles. The South Arcot District has been spoken of 
. already. In Tanjore the Mail travels more rapidly than in any other part 

anjorc. Presidency excepting Ncllorc, the rate in both Provinces averaging 

5 miles, 1 furlong, 9 poles on hour. Tanjore possesses fewer natural advantages for road making as 
regards soil, and in her numerous large rivers and almost numberless irrigating, and surplus chan- 
nels, opposes more hindrance to rapid transit than almost any place that can be named, and that 
notwithstanding these natural disadvantages the Mail passes at the quickest pace maintained 
throughout the whole Presidency, and that the runners proceed from one end of the district to the 
other >vithout ever wetting their feet, is the strongest evidence that could possibly be adduced, that 
with an adequate expenditure on the part of Government, and a proper care and exertion on the 
part of the Local Officers, the roads throughout the Presidency w'ould ere long deserve their name, 
the dak would not be impeded in its passage by intervening paddy fields, the pace of the Mail 

runners changing at every five miles would not be slower than that kept 
General average of tiie up for long distances by a very ordinary pedestrian. The so called road 
lon^, ^ would not be as it now' often is, the only place which travellers avoid, and 

in time wc might see even in Madras a cart substituted for the shoulders 
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of a man, and his legs exchanged for the more powerful and rapid locomotion of a horse. Discus- 
sion on the subject is at present out of place ; except on one line, and that ehiefly because a great 
part of it runs through the Mysore State, we could not use a cart, even if we had one to use — ^the 
roads have not to be repaired but commenced — the line has yet to be selected, and in many places 
to be reclaimed from the plough ; if roads ever existed the neglect of more than half a century has. 
obliterated them, and it would be but retributive justice that the expense of re-making should be 
far greater than would have been that of presendng. 

90. The state of the roads along which the dak proceeds cannot be considered beyond the 

scope of my commission, and in tlie sketch which I have given of their present state, I hope, I may 
succeed in attracting attention, and in inducing the Government to consider, whether past expe- 
rience does not tend to shew, that a different kind of agency from that at present at work would 
give more satisfactory results. Taujore, Madura and Salem are the only provinces where good roads 
exist in all directions, where the traffic from North to South, and from East to West is carried 
oil by carts, where the rivers are crossed dry shod and the di\k meets with no interruption. In all 
these dist ricts, the Government and the people owe the roads to the energies of the Local Officers 
alone. Mr. Orr, in Salem, Mr. iilackbnrn, in Madura, and a succession of able men in Tanjore, 
devoted themselves to this important work, and by a judicious course of proceeding, and a careful 
husbanding of the resources at their disposal, have placed their several districts years in advance of 
others. Tii none of those Provinces has the lload Superintendent yet commenced his labors, and in 
none of those in which he has been at Avork for years, arc the communications to be compared with 
tlieirs. There is no doubt that the Government has in its service many men who in their capacity 
as Collectors of the Provinces see the great importance of opening free communications, who would 
most gladly undertake the duty, iind whose position best fits them to appreciate the vidue, and to 
superintend the construction of the work. Every Collector has a professional adviser in the Civil 
Kngincer of the Division, fully competent to direct him in any scientific question, and although the 
Government may be quite right not to force the additional labor on unwilling shoulders, it would 
seem clearly advisable to take advantage of all volunteer assistonec, and to avail themselves to the 
utmost of the offer, when energy, zeal and public spirit animate a Collector, and lead him earnestly 
to solicit that he be allowed to make a road, in the offer itself is the best guarantee for the accom- 
plishment of the task, and besides, that no man would volunteer for the duty, whose mind was not 
already strongly bent in the direction of useful objects, character would be at stake Avhen the work 
Avas once undertaken, and none would bear to fail, in a duty for which they had volimtccred. The 
present system has now had a long trial, four lacs per annum on the Trunk Roads were sanctioned 
by the Court of Directors in 1845, and allowing for time to organise the system, tAventy lacs of 
Avork should noAv have been performed. A fourth part of this sum has not been expended, and 
Avonder can hardly be expressed when it is remembered that a single officer is entrusted Avith the 
laying down, the planning, construction and superintending of the roads from Chittcrimre to Cape 
Comorin, and from Madras to Cannanore, the whole intended lines being about miles in length. 

91. Unless this plan is abandoned and the Government should be pleased to make use of the 
loeal machinery at its disposal, entrust each Collector shewing a disposition to forward public works, 
with from 80 to 50,000 rupees per annum to expend under the orders of the Department of Public 
Works, and in communication Avith the Civil Engineer on that part of the main d&k roads Avhich pass 
through his OAvn CoUectorate, it Avill be vain to look forward for the next half century to the adop- 
tion of any means of transmitting the Mails, other than the feeblest, the most rude, the slowest, 
and that the least open to improvement, viz. the means at present employed. 


Mode of conveyance in 
Bengal. 

The North- Western 
Provinces. 


92. It may be Avell to compare the Madras Presidency with others as regards the means avail- 
able for the conveyance of the Mails, and to say a few words upon the mode of conveyance best 
suited to the peculiarities of India. In the Lower Provinces of Bengal, out 
of 7,016 miles over Avhich the ddk travels, it is conveyed in carts or on 
horses for a distance of 769 miles. The total cost of this mode of convey- 
ance is rupees 1,03,020 per annum, and the average cost per mile per 
annum is rupees 142. In the North-Western ProA'inces of the Presidency, 
the Mail is conA^eyed in carts over 860 miles of road at an annual charge of rupees 1,35,752, and 
the average mileage is rupees 158 per annum. A Mail Cart now runs from Calcutta to Lahore. 

In the Bombay Presidency, Horses and Mail Carts are used over 982 miles 
of country from the town of Bombay to the frontier of the Presidency on 
the routes to Calcutta and Agra, vid Nagporc and Indore, and also in parts of Scinde. The sum of 
rupees 1,55,400 is annually paid on this account, and the average annual cost per mile is rupees 
105, the average mileage in Madras has been already sheAvu to be 21^ rupees per annum. 


93. The political importance of the speedy transmission of the Overland Despatches to Calcutta 
and to Simla, probably led to the first Establishment of these lines of Horse D&k; but there can be 
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no doubt that now that the public has so long derived from them the same advantages of rapid 
intercourse which the Government for its own purposes had in view in their Establishment, they 
would still be continued on account of the public, were political considerations to cease — and it 
must be remembered that the establishments kept up are far greater than are required only for the 
public despatches. Two liorses would be fully sufficient for the political purpose, and as eight are 
kept at every stage of the horse dak, the retention of the remaining six for the conveyance of the 
bulk of the Mail must be considered as an acknowledgment on the part of the Government of 
India, that the public in general in Bengal, and the North-Western Provinces, may claim to have 
their wants considered. The question may therefore be fairly asked, why should Madius alone be 
witliout the advantages which the other Presidencies of India enjoy. That a Mail Cart on a long 
line costs more than do foot runners there can be no doubt whatever; but of all the departments 
of the State, the post is precisely the one into which ordinary economical considerations should not 
be allowed to weigh against the benefit of the whole community. The Government by retaining a 
monopoly of the Postal Department obviously incurs a responsibility, virtually binds itself to give 
every increased facilitv which circumstances may ofler, to adopt every substantial improvement, 
and to look more to the coll 9 .teral advantages which it derives from enlarged intercourse, among 
the people, than to the more direct but probably less sterling advantages of increased postal 
collections. 

O-l*. If this be the true and correct light in which to view the duties of a Government towards 
its people as regards all postal arrangements, it must be granted that Madras is not justly deprived 
of participation in the advantages of a rapid dAk which are enjoyed in Bengal and Bombay ; because 
lier geographical position is of less political importance than that of other parts of the Empire. 
A cart dak has been already sanctioned for the Bombay route as far as Bangalore, and will doubt- 
less be continued to Ilurryhur and to Bombay ; but although that is at present the only complete 
line on which the state of our roads will permit of such a mode of transmitting the daks, there 
appears no sound reason for declining to avail ourselves of the facilities afforded by good roads, 
whenever, and as far as they may exist. If the main road on the Quilon line be available for 
wheel carriages from Fort Saint George to the Southern limits of the Chingleput District, it would 
seem to follow as a thing of course that a Mail Cart should convey the Quilon and Tanjore Mails, 
both proceeding to Tindivauum on the same line, as far as the road is formed, and that the bags 
should be transferred to foot runners only when the pace which they could maintain would be as 
fast as that at which a horse and cart could proceed ; and so also, although it may be necessary 
that the Mails thus transferred to foot runners should be by their means carried to Trichinopoly, 
pending the completion of the Trunk lload — ^tlicrc can be no good reason why they shoidd not again 
be put on wheels and driven through Salem, Coimbatore and Malabar to Ponany, along the whole 
of which line of road a light cart could without difficulty proceed — and it should be an essential 
part of the duty of an active, energetic and intelligent Post Master General, to watch the progress 
of the Trunk Roads, Public Works and Bridges, and to bring to the notice of Government every 
instance in which improvements in the communication of the country had rendered practicable 
improvement in the conveyance of the Mail. 

95. I liavc considered in all its bearings the question of what is the mode of conveying the 

Mails best adapted to the circumstances of India, and I am very clesirly of 
Norse to opinion that there is no medium between foot runners and a Miiil Cart, 

and that a Horse DAk is not a desirable institution. On this point, 1 am 
supported by the experienced opinion of the Post Master General of the North-Western Provinces 
of Bengal, who says, “ the Mail is not carried on horseback on any road under my superinten- 
“ dcncc. Runners have on the main lines been superseded by Mail Carts, 
Letter to Commissioner « and I am of opinion, that except in a rocky or hilly country Carts will 
iSiWL***^*^* generally be found to succeed better than saddle horses. Where Mail 

" Carts cannot be used, I believe that runners, if placed at short distances, 
“ not exceeding four miles, will convey the Mails, more regularly than saddle horses, and with 
nearly equal speed.^^ 

96. Before closing this subject it will be desirable to examine the actual rate of speed main- 

p ///•#,.;/• tained with our present means of conveyance, to enquire what are the 
fenera ra of rait tny, wliicli Operate to retard the progress of the dAk, and what means can 

be adopted to remove them. 

97. Annexed are two statements compiled from information supplied to me from the General 
Post Office, shewing the average speed maintained by the dAk and banghy mails in every district 
in the Madras Presidency in each month, with a separate column for the average of the year, and 
finally the average rate of speed throughout the Presidency. These statements shew clearly 
that something more than good roads is wanting for the speedy transit of the dAk. Tanjore 



Average rate per hour at u'kich the Dak travelled in each Province in each month with average of the whole. 





















































Average rate of hour at which the Banghy travelled in each Province in each months icith average of the whole. 
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and Nellorc are as regards speedy at the head of the list of Districts, but neither of them would 
be selected as tlie Provinces in which road-making had made the greatest progress, for although a 
great deal has l)een done for Tanjore, mud and sand are the only materials procurable throughout 
the Delta. Salem and Madura where the communications are represented as free, and better pro- 
bably than ill any other province, are seventh and ninth in order in respect to speed, and Hydrabad, 
. . where Captain Dorin reports that the roads arc in excellent order, is last of 
datwl^mh Novemb.'^ averaging but three and half miles an hour, and being some- 

^ ' times as slow as two and a quarter miles. Triivancore again is fourth in 

order of speed, while Malabar and Canara, which are geographically similarly situated are nine- 
teenth and twentieth. Highly important as are good roads to the free and speedy transit of the 
Mails, even thi'y will not alone ensure its rapid progress, a constant, active, and energetic super- 
vision is as absolutely essential to the efficient working of this branch of the Postal Department as 
of every other. Indeed so essential is it, that it is not asserting too much to say, that a rigid system 
will maintain a better rate of speed over bad roads, than will a lax system over good ones. The 
general sj^stem has certainly declined in efficiency of late years in this 
verseers appovite . respcct. Ovcrsccrs wcrc appointed to all the lines of road in 1839 on the 
recommendation of the Post Office Committee ; trial was made of the system until 1843 , when so 
general an opinion of their inutility was expressed, that they wcrc abolished throughout the Presi- 
dency by order of the Government of India. On that occasion all Mofussil 
Tietra o iinm, Masters wcrc called upon to report the result of the experiment, and 

it is an illustration of what I have above maintained of the greatly supiirior advantages possessed 
by the Collector for the control of the Post, that all Ex-Officio Post Mjistcrs wcrc unanimously of 
opinion that no useful result had been attained by the employment 
I partial re-m- Overseers (in some districts the rate of travelling had actually de- 

poymen. M FP ^^le the uncoveiiaiited Post Masters were all averse to their 

discontinuance, the Collectors felt that their own establishments formed 
n *’ 3 4 15 efficient means of control; the pjiid Post Mjusters knew that 

^ without Overseers they had no control at all. Ovcrsccrs wcrc subsc- 

Average Speed per hour, quently rc-employcd on some lines, but without beneficial results. 

They arc not employed in Tanjore where the rate of travelling is un- 
M. F. P. surpassed — ^they are employed in Hydrabad and in Yizagapatam which 

Sattarab, 4 7 0 stand the last two in the list when the rate of all districts is compared. 

Bombay* !!!...!!! 4 4 17 Overseers are employed throughout the whole line of the Calcutta 

CannanoroV 4 3 26 Mail, and on no line is the rate of travelling so slow — ^they arc also 

4 3 6 employed in Masulipatam, Ganjam and Rajahmundry, in none of which 

Cbiterpore, !!!!!! 4 1 15 P^viiice does the Mail average more than a fraction above four miles 

an hour. 


98. It cannot therefore be maintained that in Madras Overseers have been of any avail in 
expediting the progress of the dfilc, the only purpose for which they were ever appointed. The pay 
of the Overseers was made variable, and dependent on the rate of travelling maintained within their 
range, it requires however but a very short experience of the course of proceeding between Native 
superiors and dependents to be well assured, that as the pay of the runners reaches them through 
the hands of the Overseers, the burthen of the fine for diimnished speed does not rest upon the 
latter. In point of fact no Overseer can actually superintend the running over thirty miles of road, 
which is the least portion committed to one man^s charge, and experience shows that they do 
not. When any unusual delay to the Mail appears by the Road Index to have occurred, the Post 
Master General addresses the local Post Master on the subject, and the length of time which passes 
before liis reply is received shows very clearly that it is only after receiving the call for explanation 
that the Overseer assigns to the Post Master and he to the Post Master General, any cause for the 
delay. 


99. Few persons have had more practical experience in the Post than Mr. Ranken who was 
for some years Post Master General in the North-Western Provinces, and the following Extract 
from his printed Manual for the guidance of his subordinates contain his opinion of the Overseers. 
'' Runners unfortunately can seldom be managed by a Post Master without intermediate agency : 
they are consequently very often ill-treated and defrauded by the Native Agents who generaUy 
contrive to entertain and dismiss them at pleasure to serve interested purposes. The Overseers, 
if not watched, will generally keep up fewer men than Government allows, in order to embezzle 
" the wages of the number deficient. Runners sometimes surrender the greater portion of what is 
drawn on their account for being permitted to leave the road, and attend to their domestic affairs 
at home ; others have been known to pay each eight annas a month for permission to travel at the 
slow pace of about two and half miles an hour in conveying the Mails, to the person whose 
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“ public duty it was to accelerate the post. In some divisions runners used to pay for not being 
“ ^sturbed or made to carry the Mails at night, so long as the runners remain thus helplessly at 
“ the mercy of others, any indulgence or increase of wages intended for them, will benefit none but 
“ the persons by whom they arc hired and directed. The prevalent abuses are mentioned to show 
“ an inexperienced Post Master how unsafe it is to depend for information on the persons forming 
“ his Road Establishment.” 


Thtir abolUinn r«?om- 
mended. 


Districts. 

No. of 
Overseers. 

Chtnglepulf ... 

. ... 1 

Nelhre, ... . 

12 

Guntoor, ... 

. ... fl 

Masttlipaiam , . 

5 

Rajahmundry, 

.... 3 

Ganjamf ... . 

0 

Bellary, 

o 

• ^ 

Bangalore^ • 
Hydrabad, ... 

23 

. ... 27 

Jaulnah, ... . 


Mominabad, 

. ... 1 

Hingolee, ... . 

Travancorpy.. 

4 

. ... 5 

VizagajMstam, . 

6 


100. I am unable to see the use of this middle man, interrupting the 
direct control of the Post Master over the runners, and am satisfied that 
under a proper system of reward and punishment according to the speed 
attained, the runners would do their work quite as well without the Over* 
seers, who are a needless expense to the State. 1 would therefore recom- 
mend that those still employed in the Madras Presidency be discontinued, 
and that their pay amounting to rupees 14,760 per annum be appropriated 
to meet the expense of the remuneration recommended elsewhere to Mofus- 
sil Post Masters, and of the Accelerators and Mail Vans, which will, I hope, 
be introduced at Madras. 


Decrease of rate of travel^ 
ling in general. 


Total,... 104 


101. The general average rate of speed in 
1839 before the appointment of this class of servant 
on those lines which they were withdrawn in 1843 
was 4 miles, 4 furlongs, 8 poles an hour, while in the year 1849 the aver- 
age rate was only 4 miles, 3 fiirlongs, 38 poles. On those lines where Over- 
seers are still employed the average rate of speed attained in 1839 after their 
appointment was 4 miles, B furlongs, 21 poles, while in 1849, it had sunk 
to 4 miles, 4 furlongs, 22 poles. In Mr. Rankeu^s Manual from whieh I have quoted above, it is 
said — the following facts being ascertained, every Officer in charge of a division of the Post Office 
should rel}^ on them and act accordingly. Seventeen of twenty hejilthy Natives in the prime of 
“ life, which runners ought always to be, can carry the maximum load of nine seers (720 tolahs) six 
** miles in an hour without much effort. They can carry six seers (480 tolahs) each over the same 
ground in the same time with ease. Each of the twenty is capable of carrying full loads, five 
miles in the hour twice a day.” In the actual experiments referred to below as having been 
tried in Mysore with a weight of 20 pounds, no runner travelled less than five and three quarter 
miles an hour, some travelled seven and half, some eight, and one man accomplished his task at 
the rate of ten miles an hour. These are actual facts, and it is also a fact, 
that the average rate of travelling throughout this Presidency is only 4 
miles, 2 furlongs, 34 poles an hour — ^the diminished rate of general supervision, which is naturally 
followed by diminution in the efficiency of the local superintendence. 


102. The Post Master at Tanjore writes : — One of the chief duties of the district Post 
Master should be a strict attention to the rate of running by the 
" runners, and the necessity for accurately timing the receipts and depar- 
ture of the Mails, should be impressed by him on all his Post Office 
“Writers.” The Post Master of Nellore writes: — “It requires constant 
“ attention to keep up the rate of speed in all parts of the line to the regu- 
“ lated standanl.” The Post Master of Travancorc, in exemplification of 
the attention paid to this important point, says, he has “ made it an inva- 
“ riable rule to take a copy of all road indexes.” The Post Master of Ban- 
galore has described a system which he actually put in practice of person- 
ally ascertaining the physical power of every dak runner in Mysore, by making them all travel a 
given distance with a loaded wallet, in his company. The result of the attention thus given to the 
rate of travelling in these four Provinces is that they stand the first four in the statement given 
above. That the point is not considered of the same importance by the Post Master General is 
shown by the way in which suggestions for the removal of obstructions to the dak’s progress are 
received, and by the interference sometimes offered, not in support of authority. The Post 
. . Master at llingoolec referred me to a letter of his to the Post Master Gene- 
i2tu October 1819, reporting that an express which had travelled at 

the rate of ten miles an hour from Hydrabad to Secunderabad, the distance 
of five miles having been run in half an hour — ^had proceeded further on its progress at diminished 
speed, until near Ellichpoor it maintained a rate of only two and a half miles an hour. This slow 
rate was explained to have arisen from rain and the difficulties and delay experienced in crossing 
rivers, particularly the Poomah and Pynegungah, where the Post Master proposed that ferry boats 
should be permanently placed, at an expense of only six rupees per mensem. The reply received to 


Letter to Commissioner, 
.noth July 1850. 

Letter to Commissioner, 
3rd August 1850. 

Jitter to Commissioner, 
33rd August 1850. 

Letter to Commissioner, 
21 St Novemhor 1850. 
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From Post Masier Gene- ttis reasonable and apparently very necessary suggestion was^ that the Post 
ral to Post Master of Hin- Master should hire boats as a temporary measure whenever he required 
golce, 22nd Octolu r 1849. them. As this Officer cannot possibly know at Ilingolee whether or not it 
is raining at l^llichpoor, and if he did, could not in a Native State at a moment^s warning find and 
hire ferry boats, man them and put them on their work, the same delays which on a former occa- 
sion reduced the speed of an Express from ten to two and a half miles an hour, arc still obstructing 
the Post. 


103. In no district of the Presidency has more care and attention been bestowed on the Post 
than by Mr. Edward Bird, the Head Assistant Collector in Ncllore. Nowhere is the Department 
better conducted, and nowhere is the rate of travelling higher. A very full description of the 
system followed was afforded me, and the success which has attended its practice there, should 
almost naturally have led the Head of the Department to introduce a similar system in other 

So far from this being the case it appears that in a letter, dated 
of Nellorc, 17th Dec. 1850. ISSO, the JPost Master General expressed his entire dis- 

approval of the system by which such admirable results had been obtained, 
and recommended that it should at once be changed. He was of opinion that instead of the system 
of reward and punishment, by increased or diminished pay according to the speed maintained, a 
" sharp word, or possibly a few blows*' were the appropriate checks upon the runners to fine such 
creatures being cruel. The Post Master General in the same letter expressed his opinion that if 
'' any writer, peon or runner was absent from his Station now and tlicn, he did not think it neccs- 
sary to raise any objection as long as he put in some one who did the duty, which should always 
be winked at." In these two instances of omitting to take active steps to ensure the progress of 
the Mail, and of erroneous interference with those who were devoting themselves to the duty, the 
Government will probably sec the main cause of the diminished rate of speed generally throughout 
the Presidency. 


101. The payment of the runners according to the speed they maintain was strongly recom- 

Payment of runners accord. Committee of If », “wl although it is ohviouslv the most 

iay to speed. ctlcctiial means of accclcratmg the dilk, it docs not appear to have been very 

generally adopted. The system has been for a long time acted upon in 
'r..!wn rlth wn Tanjorc and Nellore, the two districts which have been so often quoted as 
■ ’ '' ' ’ standing before all others in point of speed, and I beg leave to refer to the 

respeetive Post Masters, for full details of a plan which it is 
desirable should be generally enforced. 


('IVuc Extract,) 


II. FOJtBES, 

CoMuiissioiier. 
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thawing the mode in which tfw Mail is convened from Station to Station in tlte Madrat iVe- 
sideneg, the cost of convet/ance and the average rate of speed at which it is eonveged in the drg 
and raing seasons. 



Distance in Miles. | 

Number of Stages. | 

Mode of convey- 
ance. 

By contract or by 
Govt. Establish- 
ment. 

Annual cost 

Annual cost 

per Mile. 

Uato of Travelling. 

Dry 

season. 

Uains. 

Cai.cutta Mail. 









■ 











J Govt Esta- ) 

^ blishinent, , , t 

Us. 

A 

p 

Us. 

B 

B 

M. 

p. p. 

M. 

F. 

P. 

Madras to Nemnnbauk, 

10 

3 

llunnern, 


0 

■ 

20 

8 

5 

5 

1 12 

4 

1 

20 

N«Trunibauk to Naiiloopct, ... 

51 

10 

ditto, 

ditto, 

1404 

0 

0 

27 

8 

5 






Nuidoopot to Nollore, 

40 

8 

ditto, 

ditto. 

1)48 

0 

0 

23 

11 

2 

/ , 

3 24 



0 

N(>llur(' to Iluinapatam, 

4() 

■ 

ditto, 

ditto. 

1020 

0 

0 

22 

2 

0 


4 

2 

Kainapataiii to Ongoli*, 

02 


ditto. 

ditto. 

708 

0 

0 

24 

0 

0 

3 





to Inkolloo, 

2.5 

5 

ditto. 

ditto. 

588 

0 

0 

23 

8 

3 


G 08 



10 

liikolluo to Guntoor, 

40 

8 

ditto, 

ditto, 

720 

0 

0 

18 

0 

0 

\ * 

2 

5 

Guiitoor to Boxorah, 

20 

4 

ditto. 

ditto. 

300 

u 

0 

18 

0 

0 


1 12 



14 

lk‘zorab to Elbiro, 

30 

8 

ditto. 

ditto. 

720 

0 

0 

18 

7 

4 

j " 

2 

.5 

Elloro to Uajahmumlry, 

57 

11 

<litto. 

ditto. 

1200 

0 

0 

21 

0 

10 

1 A 

3 28 



.30 

Kajaliniuiiilry to Ju^Ki'inpcttalL 

25 

5 

ditto. 

ditto. 

480 

0 

0 

10 

3 

2 


3 

• 

Jii;r^<‘nip<‘tlah to I'aikorowpott, 

38 

7 

ditt<i. 

ditto, 

720 

0 

0 

18 

15 

1 






l*aikorowp»*tt to Vi/a;^a 2 )alain, 

Ct 

13 

ditto. 

ditto, 

1380 

0 

0 

21 

0 

0 

1 





Vixn^apatam to Binilipataiii, ... 

17 

3 

ditto. 

ditto. 

:i(io 

0 

0 

21 

2 

0 

y 3 

0 32 

2 

7 

32 

Biiniipatum to Cbicacolo, ... 

43 

8 

<litto. 

ditto. 

840 

0 

0 

10 

8 

0 

\ 





tUiuwdi* t(» Piiondy, 

57 

11 

ditto, 

ditto. 

708 

0 

0 

13 

7 

0 

} 





I'ontuly to Gopaiilpon\ 

(15 

13 

ditto, 

ditto. 

864 

0 

0 

13 

4 

8 

c 4 

1 37 

3 

7 

17 

Gopuulporo to ChitU*rport’, ... 

10 

2 

ditto, 

ditto, 

102 

0 

0 

10 

3 

2 

s 





(188 

134 



13830 

0 

0 

20 

1 

0 






ClIITTERPORTS MaIL. 




















{ Govt. E.sta - ) 

Us. 

A 


Us. 

A 

P 






Miulras to N<>rruinbaiik, 

10 

3 

Uunnern, 

C04 

D 

0 

20 

8 

5 

.5 

0 37 

4 

0 

0 

Nfrrumbauk to Naidoopot, ... 

51 

10 

ditto. 

ditto. 

1404 

0 

0 

27 

8 

5 






Naidonpot to Nollot*!-, 

40 

8 

ditto. 

ditto. 

1)48 


0 

23 

11 

2 

/ 

2 15 



12 

Nolloro to Jtaiuapataiii, 

40 

0 

ditto. 

ditto. 

1020 


0 

22 

m 

n 

I 

.3 

7 

Kiimapataiii to Oii^ob*, 

:i2 

(i 

ditto, 

ditto. 

708 


0 

24 

0 

0 

j 





< )npi)(> to Inkollooy ... 

2.5 

5 

ditto, 

ditto. 

588 


0 

23 

8 

3 

> , 

3 17 

2 



Inkolloo to (iiintoor. 

40 

8 

ditto. 

ditto, 

720 


0 

18 

0 

0 

$ 

4 

27 

(iuiitoor toBi‘/.oraii, 

20 

4 

ditto, 

ditto. 

3.50 


0 

18 

0 

0 






Bi'xorali to lOllori', ... 

30 

8 

ditto, 

ditto. 

720 


0 

18 

D 

4 

( ^ 

4 32 


5 


I^^iloro to Uajaliniuiidry, 

.57 

11 

ditto. 

ditto. 

1200 


0 

21 

0 

10 

f A 



0 


Jtajaliiiuindry to Jii^^oiiipottalL 

2.5 

5 

ditto. 

ditto. 

480 


0 

10 

3 

2 

i * 

5 17 

3 

1 1 

•I aj^p-inpcttah to raikorowju.-tt, 

38 

7 

ditto. 

ditto. 

720 

0 

0 

18 

15 

1 

4 

5 17 

3 

0 

11 

raikiTowpott to Vixapipataiii, 

04 

13 

ditto. 

tiitto, 

1380 

0 

0 

21 

!) 

0 

i *1 





Vi/.a^apataiii to Hiiiilipataiii, ... 

17 

3 

ditto, 

ditto. 

300 

0 

0 

' 21 

y 

[) 

V ^ 

0 34 

•S 

- 

0 

Biiiilipatain to (Jliii'acolc, 

43 

8 

ditto. 

ditto. 

840 

0 

0 

10 

8 

0 






Cliicacob* to Toondy, 
roniuly to Gopuiilpoiv, 

57 

0.5 

11 

13 

ditto, 

ditto, 

ilitt<», 

ditto. 

708 

804 

0 

0 

0 

0 

13 

13 

7 

4 

0 

8 

1 ^ 

3 10 

3 

5 : 

35 

G opavilpt )ri‘ to Cbittorporr, . . . 

10 

2 

ditto. 

ditto. 

102 

0 

0 

10 

3 

2 

\ 





Norriiiiibauk to rulicat. 

14 

3 

ditto. 

ditto. 

210 

0 

0 

15 

0 

10 






Nolloro to Ciiddapah, 

H8 

17 

flitto, 

ditto. 

1344 

0 

El 

15 

4 

4 






On^olo to Mus\ilipataiii, 

05 

10 

ditto, 

dittt>. 

1848 

0 

m 

10 

7 

2 






Musulipuhuii to Madapolk‘ni, ... 

42 

8 

ditto, 

ditto, 

840 

ID 

0 

20 

0 

0 






Madapolloin to In^orain, 

48 

8 

ditto. 

tiitto. 

000 

0 

0 

12 

8 

0 






( )n^olo to Cuiiilmin, 

(Mi 

12 

ditto. 

ditto. 

1200 

I 

0 

1 

2 

10 






Ciimbum to Gooty, 

no 

23 

ditto. 

ditto. 

2040 

1 

0 

17 

0 

4 






Brxorah to Condapillay, 

1 0 

o 

ditto. 

flittt). 

120 

1 

0 

1 10 

5 

4 






Kllort! to llajnpori*, 

Klloro to Masulipatam, 

12 

2 

ditto. 

ditto. 

HEEl 

1 

0 

1 1^ 

0 

0 






30 

7 

ditto. 

diUt), 

720 

I 

0 

20 

0 

0 






Juj^^ompdt to Saniulrottali, ... 

13 

2 

ditto. 

dittt>. 

120 

J 

0 

9 

3 

8 






iSainiilrottah to Cocanuda, 

10 

3 

ditto, 

ditto. 

120^ 

1 

0 

7 

8 

0 






Co(‘aTiu<bi to lii^crani, 

10 

2 

tiitto. 

ditto. 

240 

1 

0 

24 

0 

0 






Biiulipatam to Vixianagram, ... 

12 

2 

ditto. 

ditto. 

180 

I 

0 

15 

0 

0 






l*i»ondy to K<*mody, 

2(i 

5 

ditto. 

ditto. 

288 


0 

11 

1 

.3 






Gopaulport* to Borhaniporo, ... 

10 

2 

ditto. 

ditto. 

1)0 

0 

0 

0 

ID 

0 






Brrhuinporo to Noiigauin, ... 

51 

10 

ditto. 

ditto. 

1348 

0 

0 

24 

7 

0 






Gopaulpon* to Itchapore, 

10 

2 

ditto, 

ditto, 

1)0 

0 

0 

0 

i) 

7 






Chittorporc to Bcrhumpore, ... 

12 

2 

ditto, 

ditto. 

144 

t) 

1 

12 

0 

0. 







13t)() 

sa-i 



25470 

0 

0 

18 

7 

4 
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Slalenient showing the mode in which the MaU is conveyed from Station to Station in the Madras /Ve- 
sidenci/y the cost of conveyance and the average rate of speed at which it is conveyed in the dry 
and rainy seasons, — (Continued.) 


Acka Mail. 

Madras to Norninibauk, 

Norriiinbauk to Naidoopoi, 
Naidoopot lo Ntdlon*, 
Nfllon* to ]iaina|miaii), 
Ibiniiipataui to On^olo, 

( )n^ok* to l\)ndi};ul, 
|•oTulijL;llI to NatTycull, 
Nacryfull to llydrabad, 
Ilydrabad to Si'ciindrraliad, 
Kocu'iidcTabud to Bolaraiu, 
Ilolararn to Necriniil, 
Noormul to Vataulah, 
llydrabad to Nucrycull, 
Naory(Mill to Mooiiop^ulla, 
Mooiit‘;^lla to Ik'zorab, 
13o/oruh to Masulipatam, 
llydrabad to iSocundorabad, 
S(‘(‘undiTabad to Sodustu'pet, 
Sodashopot to Gun^a Kbair, 
Giinpi Kbair to Jaidnali, 
Itydrabad to fcjfciiiidorabad, 
Stniiidorabud to Sodashopot, 
SSodashopot to iSladaporis 
IFydrabad to Moorsapott, 
Moorsapott to Kiirnoob 
Kuriiool to Gooty, 

Goi»ty to Aiiantiipoor, 

A nan til poor to Ibui^aloro, 
Moiiiinabad to Giiii^a Kbair, 
Cun^a Kbair to ninj^olcis 
llin^olco to Karin^a, 
Moorsapot to Miictiil, 


BoMiur Mail. 

Madras to Poonainalloo, 

l*ooiiama1b‘C‘ to Trippasorc, 
'I'rippasoro to Nafjfj^ory, 
Na^^f^cry to Kumiinbaudy, 
Kurounibaudy to Cbiddapah, 
(biddapali to Turputty, 
'Piirputty to (iooty, 

Gooty to Ikdlary, 

Ik'llary to Muniioor, 
Muniioor to Danoor, 
('uddnpah to Cuinbiim, 
Bollary to Kaiiiandrooff, 
lianiuiidroog to Hurrynur, 
Bcllary to Kurnool, 


Sattarah Mail. 

Madras to roonamallco, 

Poonamallce to Arcot. 
Arcot to Banpjalon*, 
Bangalore to Toomkoor, 
Toomkoor to llurryhur, 


■l 

Sd 

CS 


tn 

Sii 







Rate of Travelling, 


CO 










.9 






I 






o 



Annual cost. 








1 


lit 




per Mile. 

Dry 

Rains. 

u> 

1 


X® a 







season. 


s 


n 














Rs. 

A 

V 

Rs. 

A 

V 

M. 

F. P 

M. F. P. 

19 

3 

Riinnrrs, 

( Govt Esta- ) 

) bliKbtnoiit, .. 1 

504 

0 

0 

20 

8 

5 

5 

0 37 

4 0 19 

.'ll 

10 

ditto, 

ditto. 

1404 

0 

0 

27 

8 

5 

1 



40 

H 

ditto. 

ditto. 

948 

0 

0 

23 

11 

2 


3 31 

4 0 10 

40 

9 

ditto, 

ditto. 

1020 

0 

0 


2 

9 

r 

c 

3*2 

0 

ditto. 

ditto. 

708 

0 

0 

24 

0 

0 

) 



97 

19 

ditto, 

ditto. 

1080 

0 

0 

17 

5 

1 

1 4 

5 33 

» 14 0 

43 

8 

ditto. 

ditt<». 

840 

0 

0 

19 

8 

0 

1 

1 

70 

14 

ditto. 

ditto. 

1080 

(} 

0 

24 

0 

0 



4 

1 

ditto, 

ditto. 

120 

0 

0 

30 

0 

0 

1 

}■ 3 



0 

1 

ditto. 

ditto. 

120 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

0 11 

3 2 7 

140 

25 

ditto. 

ditto. 

2880 

0 

0 

19 

11 

5 

! 



110 

23 

ditto. 

ditto. 

2184 

0 

0 

18 

13 

o 

J 



70 

10 

ditto, 

ditto. 

1500 

0 

0 

22 

4 

0 




3ii 

0 

ditto. 

ditto, 

840 

0 

9 

20 

4 

0 




(«> 

11 

ditto. 

ditto. 

1320 

0 

0 

20 

4 

11 




42 

8 

ditto. 

ditto. 

720 

0 

0 

17 

o 

3 




4 

1 

ditto. 

ditto. 

120 

0 

0 

30 

0 

0 




40 

8 

ditto. 

ditto. 

810 

0 

0 

21 

0 

0 




131 

20 

tbtto. 

ditto. 

2tl40 

0 

0 

20 

2 

«> 




91 

18 

ditto. 

ditto, 

1824 

0 

0 

20 

0 

8 




4 

1 

ditto, 

ditto, 

120 

0 

0 

30 

0 

0 




40 

8 

ditto. 

ditto. 

840 

0 

0 

21 

0 

0 




104 

32 

ditto, 

ditto. 

2700 

0 

0 

10 

13 

3 




73 

15 

ditto. 

ditto. 

1.100 

0 

0 

20 

12 

10 




0.‘] 

12 

ditto. 

ditto, 

12(K) 

0 

la 

19 

0 

9 




07 

13 

ditto, 

ditto. 

1320 

0 

0 

19 

11 

2 




31 

0 

ditto. 

ditto. 

480 

0 

0 

15 

7 

8 




142 

28 

ditto. 

ditto. 

2430 

0 

0 

17 

2 

3 




32 


ditto, 

ditto. 

000 

0 

0 

18 

12 

0 




03 

' 12 

ditto. 

ditto. 

1080 

0 

0 

17 

2 

3 




70 

14 

ilitto. 

ditto. 

1440 

0 

0 

20 

9 

1 

2 




34 

5 

ditto, 

ditto. 

COH 

3 

11 

17 

14 




1930 

307 



.38450 

.3 

11 

19 

14 

9 








Rs. 

A 

p 


A 

P 




12 

2 

Runnrrs, 

5 Govt. Estab- 1 
( lishnu'iit,... ) 

330 


0 

28 

0 

0 


7 38 

4 5 21 

IH 


ditto. 

ditto. 

504 

0 

0 

28 

0 

0 

c 

20 

H 

ditto. 

ditto. 

840 



32 

4 

11 

3 



mm 

H 

ditto. 

ditto. 

570 

B 


23 

0 

7 

i 4 

0 22 

4 2 11 

H4 

17 

ditto, 

ditto. 

2004 

B 


24 


] 

i 


lU 

10 

ditto, 

ditto. 

1500 

B 


24 


0 

1 4 

2 9 

347 

31 

0 

ditto. 

ditto. 

720 

B 


23 


7 

j 

34 

11 

ditto, 

ditto. 

1200 

B 


22 

Q| 

0 




31 

0 

ditto. 

ditto. 

720 

B 


23 


7 

c ^ 

7 2 

3 3 38 

t)0 

18 

ditto. 

ditto. 

1800 

B 


20 

Q| 

0 




91 

16 

ditto. 

ditto. 

10.80 

B 


18 

7 

4 




39 

.5 

ditto. 

ditto. 

04)0 

B 


15 

0 

1 




05 

10 

ditto. 

ditto. 

1440 

B 


22 

m 

5 




90 

10 

ditto, 

ditto. 

2040 

B 


21 

1 

0 




m 

135 



1(U)80 

0 

0 

22 

2 

4 




m 




Rs. 

A 

V 

Rs. 

A 

P 




12 

2 

Runnors, 

( Govt. Esta- 1 
(blishmont, ... ) 

330 

0 

0 

28 

0 

0 


■ 


69 

12 

ditto. 

ditto. 

1848 

0 

0 

31 

2 

5 

4 

4 5 11 

130 

27 

ditto. 

ditto. 

2880 

0 

0 

21 

2 

9 

4 

6 20 

4 4 7 

42 

8 

ditto, 

ditto. 

972 

0 

0 

23 

2 

3 ; 

i 5 

4 19 

5 0 24 

115 

25 

ditto, 

ditto. 

2544 

0 

0 

22 

1 

11 ' 

s 


;)04 

74 



8580 

0 

0 

23 

0 

1“^ 



































CXXVIIT 


:) 1 X c, N o. 


o 


statement slmoing the mode in which the Mail is conveyed from StalUm to Station in the Madras Pre- 
sidency, the cost of conveyance and the average rate of speed at which it is conveyed in the dry 
and rainy seasons. — (Continued.) 


Caknanoki: Mail. 

Mjwiras lo lV>oniimallt*o, 

l*oon!nn{ill«‘<' to Arcot, 

Arcot l.j) Cliittoor, 

Cliittoor to l^ilnuiimir, 
riilinafiiiir to Hanpiioro, 
JJjin^^aloro to Scrin'^apiilnin, 
N’riri;;apataiii to llooiisoor, 
llooiisoor to Cannaiions 
Cliittoor to Kircuinliandy, 
Kinaimliaudy to Nuidoopot, 
Arcot to Ariu*(*, 

Ariico to Tindcvantim, 
Soringapalain to M}-.soro, 
M^'.sori* to OotacaiJiiiiid, 
Sci'liipiputain to Frcncdi Hocks, 
llooiisoor to Fraserpet, 
Fraserpot to Morearji, 

Mcrcura to Man{;alor(\ 
Mangalore to Honoris 
iloiiorc to Sircy, 

Sirey to Dharwar, 

Cooiiipta to Sodushoghur, 

Haw assy to Niigoor, 

Calicut to Munjery, 


Calicut Mail. 

Madras to FoonamoUcc, 

Poonomalleo to Conjeveram, 
Conjeveram to Arcot, 

Arcot to Vellore, 

Vellore to Vaniembndy, 
Vanieinbady to Darainpoory, 
Barainpoory to Salem, 

Salem to Hrrodo, 

Errodi? to Avaiiasby, 
Avaimsby to Coimbatore, 
Coimbatore to Faulghaut, 
Paulghnut to ronany, 
Darainpoory to Hoyocottali, 
Hoyncottab to Oossoor, 
Oossoor to Bangalore, 
Avanashy to Coonoor, 
Cooiioor to Ootacamund, 
Coimbatore to Mctoopolliem, 
Coonoor to Kotigherry, 


Quilon Mail. 


Mount to Falavoram, 
ralaveram to Cbinglcput, 
Chiiigleput to Caraiigooly, 
Cnranguoly to Tindevanum, 
Tinde\[inum to Oolimdoorpi 
Ooluiuloorpiat to Keeranoor, 

Carried over, 


91 

91 

1 

P 

L 







fell 











C3 

a 

c3 








m 

Ui 

o 

^ B 

O r/> 




Annual co.st 


O 

«U-i 

gw 

Annual cost. 




u 

C 

rt 

VJ 

s 

U 

1 

:3 

Mode 0 
ance. 

||s 
"0 6 
n 




per Milo. 






Rs. 

A 

V 

Rs. 

A 

V 

12 

3 

Runners, 

^ Govt.Esta-> 

1 blisbinent, ... J 


0 

D 

28 

0 

0 

59 

12 

ditto. 

dillo, 


0 

0 

31 

o 

5 

28 

5 

ditto. 

ditto. 


0 

0 

20 

14 

10 

28 

5 

ditto. 

ditto. 

576 

0 

0 


m\ 

10 

80 

10 

ditto. 

ditto. 

1632 

0 

f) 

20 

(\ 

4 

75 

15 

ditto. 

ditto. 

1260 

0 

0 

IG 

12 

i) 

40 

8 

ditto, 

ditto, 

480 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

95 

19 

ditto, 

ditto. 

2472 

0 

0 


0 

4 

51 

7 

ditto. 

ditto. 

1176 

0 

0 


0 

11 

34 

0 

ditto. 

ditto. 

720 

0 

0 


2 

0 

19 

3 

dittii, 

ditto, 

432 

0 

0 


12 

0 

40 

8 

ditto, 

ditto. 

1008 

0 

0 

21 

14 

7 

9 

o 

ditto. 

ditto. 

204 

0 

0 

22 

It) 

8 

80 

12 

ditto, 

ditto, 

1584 

0 

0 

19 

12 

!) 

0 

1 

ditto, 

ditto. 

96 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

27 

4 

ditto, 

ditto, 

384 

0 

0 

14 

m 

I 

19 

3 

ditto. 

ditto, 

432 

0 

0 

22 

n 

1 

90 

18 

ditto, 

ditto, 

1956 

0 

ID 

21 

11 

8 

no 

22 

ditto, 

ditto. 

2160 

0 

0 

19 

10 

o 

49 

8 

ditto, 

ditto. 

1140 

0 

ED 

23 

4 

2 

80 

13 

ditto, 

ditto, 

15(K) 


0 

10 

8 

ED 

34 

5 

ditto, 

ditto, 


0 


21 

2 

9 

25 

4 

ditto, 

ditto. 


0 

0 

19 

3 

2 

Hi 

3 

ditto. 

ditto, 

384 

N 


19 

3 

2 

1116 

■ 

llllll 


23010 

0 

1 


2 

i 





Rs. 

A 

p 

Rs. 

A 

P 

IS 

3 

Runners, 

5 Govt, Esta- i 
(blishment, ...5 

33G 


p 

28 

0 

B 

34 


ditto. 

ditto, 

mim 


m 


10 

4 

27 

■ 

ditto, 

ditto, 

840 


0 

31 

1 

ID 

14 


ditto. 

ditto. 

288 


5 

'KB 

0 

1 

44 

■ 

ditto. 

ditto. 

864 



19 

m 

2 

47 

9 

ditto, 

ditto. 

1344 



28 

0 

6 

41 

8 

ditto, 

ditto. 

1092 

r 


20 

10 

1 

30 

7 

ditto, 

ditto. 

876 

( 


24 

5 

4 

35 

7 

ditto. 

ditto. 

864 



24 

10 

11 

20 

5 

ditto. 

ditto, 

576 



22 

2 


31 

0 

ditto, 

ditto, 

720 

J 


23 

3 


70 

14 

ditto, 

ditto. 

864 



12 

5 


SO 

5 

ditto, 

ditto. 

480 

! 

' 


10 

0 


21 

4 

ditto, 

ditto, 

588 



28 


B 

25 

5 

ditto, 

ditto. 

300 



12 

0 

B 

40 

6 

ditto. 

ditto. 

1032 

' 


25 

12 

B 

10 

2 

ditto, 

ditto. 

288 

' 


28 

12 

B 

15 

2 

ditto. 

ditto. 

336 



22 

G 

B 

12 

2 

ditto, 

ditto. 

330 



28 

0 

0 

57C 

107 



13032 

0 

0 

22 

13 

0 


2 

Runners, 

J Govt. Esta- > 
(blishment, 

168 

0 

0 

21 


0 

4 

1 

ditto, 

ditto, 

168 

0 

0 

42 

0 

0 

24 

4 

ditto, 

ditto, 



E 

35 

0 

0 

If 


ditto. 

ditto. 

336 

0 

0 

25 

13 

0 

21 


ditto. 

ditto, 

KE 

0 

E 

31 

1 

9 

54 

\ 

ditto. 

ditto. 

1206 

0 

0 

24 

m 

0 

21 

f 

ditto. 

ditto. 


0 

(J 

24 

13 

2 

151 




■I 

0 






1 



1 





Kate of Travelling 


Dry 

season. 


M. F. r. 
4 0 ill 

4 4 17 
:> 1 10 

0 (i 


liilins. 


4 6 11 
4 2 2! 

4 3 31 

3 5 35 


4 (1 IG 


4 1 27 


I^I. 

4 

4 

4 


F. 1*. 

4 21 

0 13 

5 30 


3 3 7 


4 4 17 

4 3 IG 

4 1 H) 

3 2 32 


4 4 20 


3 5 34 









































APPENDIX C, NO. 2 


CXXIX 


Statement showing the mode in which the Mail is conveyed from Station to Station in the Madras Pre^ 
sidency^ the cost of conveyance and the average rate of speed at lohich it is conveyed in the dry 
and rainy seasons, — ( Continued,) 



Distance in Miles. 

Number of Stages. I 

Mode of convey- 
ance. 

By contract or by 
Govt. Establish- 
ment. 

Annual cost 

Annual co 

per Mile 

Rate of 

St 

Dry 

season. 

Travelling. 

Rains. 

Brought over,.. 

QuiroN Mail.— 

15S 

3C 



ib. 

430 


1 

G 

Rs. 



A 

P 

.. F. r 

. M 

F. P. 



C Govt. Esta- > 
{ blishmeiit, ... ) 







Keraiioor to Triehinopoly, 

50 

€ 

lltinncrs, 

m 

I 

0 

25 

14 

® ^ 4 3 la 

3 

7 2 

Tric'hinopoly to Covil])utty, .. 

27 


ditto. 

ditto. 

57f 

^ G 

0 

21 

5 

4 ) 



Covilpiitt^" to Cottnmpiitty, ... 

2.3 


ditto. 

ditto. 

rm 

} C 

0 

22 

a 

I } 



Coituinpiitty to Madura, 

:i2 

C 

ditto. 

ditto. 

72( 

) 0 

0 

22 

El 

0^4 4 .32 

3 

7 12 

Madura to Virdooputiy, 
Virdooputty to IVlaiiicottah, ... 
Biilauicottah to Nagercoil, 

32 

( 

ditto. 

ditto. 

72t 

0 

0 

22 

El 

t) ) 



75 

15 

ditto, 

ditto. 

i5nc 

0 

0 

20 

El 

i A A oa 



47 

iJ 

ditto. 

ditto. 

ISOC 

0 

0 

26 

12 1 

^ J 4 4 28 

4 

U 7 

Nagercoil to Trevandrum, 

43 

8 

ditto. 

ditto. 

84(] 

u 

0 

10 

8 




Trovuudruin to Qiiiloii, 

41 

8 

ditto. 

ditto. 

84G 

0 

0 

20 

7 

9^ 4 6 37 

4 

4 lU 

Chinglcput to Wallajahbad, ... 

14 

2 

ditto. 

ditto. 

288 


0 

20 

9 

1 



Wallaiahbud to Conjiveram, ... 

10 

2 

ditto. 

ditto. 

288 

0 

0 

28 

12 

9 



Cliiiigloput to Sadras, 

10 

3 

ditto. 

ditto. 



0 

15 

2 

6 



Chianiieoiiinuntaputii to Wal-^ 
liijiihbad, ... 5 

8 

2 

ditto. 

ditto. 

144 

0 

0 

18 

0 

0 



Tricliinopoly to Errodo, 

90 

15 

ditto. 

ditto. 

201(1 

0 

0 

22 

6 

4 



(/Otiimputty to Dindigai, 

32 

5 

ditto. 

ditto. 

048 


0 

20 

4 

0 



Madura to Uainiiad, ... 

68 

11 

ditto, 

ditto. 

1032 

0 

0 

24 

0 

0 



liutiiimd to Vaumbem, 

26 

4 

ditto. 

ditto, 

288 

0 

0 

11 

1 

2 



Balamcottah to Tuticorin, 

33 

5 

ditto. 

ditto. 

300 

E 

0 

9 

1 

5 



trillion to Alleppy, 

55 

9 

ditto. 

ditto. 

000 

0 

m 

17 

7 

3 



Allcppy to Cochin, 

35 


ditto, 

ditto. 

768 

0 

0 

21 

15 

1 



Cochin to Ponany, 

65 

11 

ditto, 

ditto. 


0 

ii 

14 

12 

3 



Ponany to Calicut, 

37 

6 

ditto. 

ditto. 


K 

m 

12 

15 

6 



Calicut to Tellicherry, ... 

43 

7 

ditto, 

ditto. 

072 

E 

0 

15 

10 

0 



Tellicherry to Cannanore, 

14 

2 

ditto. 

ditto. 


0 


15 

6 1 

0 



Cannanore to Mangaloro, 

93 

15 

ditto, 

ditto. 


0 

0 

19 

5 

8 



Tellicherry to Cottaparamba, .. 

12 

2 

ditto, 

ditto. 

192 

m 

0 

16 


0 



Alleppy to Cottyam, 

m 

1 

ditto. 

ditto. 

90 

i 

E 

16 


0 








24792 

0 

1 

m 

1 

7 



Tanjorb Mail. 

















1 5 Govt. Esta- ? 
i i blifthtnent. 1 

Rs. 

A 

p 

Rs. 

A 1 

i 



Madras to Mount, 

8 

2 

Bunners, 


0 

0 

21 

0 

)1 



Mount to Palaveram, 

4 

1 

ditto. 

1 r t#Aaoaitiavaav^ 1 

ditto. 

168 

0 

0 

42 

0 ( 

^ A 1/1 

A 


Palavcram to Chinglcput, ... 

24 

4 

ditto. 

ditto. 

840 

0 

0 

35 

0 ( 

^ > 4 u 16 

4 

4 15 

Chinglcput to Carangooly, ... 

13 

2 

ditto. 

ditto. 

.336 

0 

0 

25 

13 ( 

1 



Carangooly to Tindevanam, ... 

27 

5 

ditto. 

ditto. 

840 

0 

0 

31 

1 £ 

1 J 



Tindevanam to Pondicherry, ... 

24 

4 

ditto. 

ditto. 

634 

0 

0 

26 

HE 

1 1 



Pondicherry to Cuddalore, 

12 

2 

ditto. 

ditto. 

312 

0 

0 

26 

DB 

C <1 7 


5 30 

Cuddalore to Porto Novo, 

18 

3 

ditto. 

ditto. 

634 

0 

0 

.36 

0 (1 

> 7 2o 


Porto Novo to Sheally, 

20 

4 

ditto. 

ditto, 

624 

0 

0 

31 

3 2 

3 



fcjheally to Mayaveram, 

12 

2 

ditto. 

ditto. 

312 

0 

0 

26 

0 0 




Mayaveram to Comboconum, ... 

18 

3 

ditto, 

ditto, 

624 

0 

0 

36 

0 0 

► 5 1 19 

4 

6 39 

Combaconum to Tanjorc, 

20 

4 

ditto. 

ditto. 

634 

0 

0 

31 

BE 

) 



Tanjore to Trichinopoly, 
Cuddalore to Oolundoorpet, ... 

24 

4 

ditto. 

ditto. 

912 

0 

0 

38 

0 0 

5 0 19 

4 

5 13 

37 

m 

ditto. 

ditto. 

868 

0 

0 

23 

3 0 




Oolundoorpet to Ahtoor, 

55 

B 

ditto. 

ditto. 


0 

0 

23 

9 0 




Ahtoor to Salem, 

32 

5 


ditto. 


0 

0 

34 

2 0 




Sheally to Tranquebar, 
'JVanquebar to lyrical. 

18 

3 

ditto. 

ditto. 

432 

0 

0 

24 

0 0 




8 

2 

ditto. 

ditto. 

288 

0 

0 

36 





Karical to Nagore, 

7 

1 

ditto. 

ditto. 

144 

0 

0 

18 1 

Ewa 




Nagorc to Negapatam, 
Negapatam to Cilimerc Point, 

5 

38 

1 

6 

ditto, 

ditto. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

144 

804 

0 

0 

0 

0 

38 

S3 

12 9 
11 9 




Tanjorc to Negapatam, 

53 

m 

ditto, 

ditto. 

648 

0 

0 

13 

3 7 




• 

477 

82 



12774 

0 


ml 

12 5 




Grand Total,... 1 

)440 



1 

76642 

3 

11 

... 




k 2 
























Extract from Report of Madras Postal Commismmer to tJte Government qfFort Saint George, 

dated 23rrf April, 1851. 

District Daks. 


128. The general prineiple on whieli wc propose that the postage on letters passing by the 
district dak shall be hereafter levied, is stated in onr joint report, and it remains for me under this 
head only to bring to notice the extent to which these daks arc used by the people, the different 
systems under which they arc mam^ed in different Provinces, and to make one or two suggestions 
for the increase of the present facilities. 


12ft. The district daks had previously existed for the necessary transmission of the Official 
_ . Correspondence between the Collectors sujd Ms^strates and all their Subor- 

tar ngiH. diiiatc Officers, the divk being carried by peons of the rcgidar establishment. 

And Eztengiou coiddbc spared from other duty, when in 1814 they were generally 

tu X engim. opened to the public. No change was then made in the means of convey- 

ing the Mml; the peons were still retained as a llcveniic or Police cliargc, and except latterly in 
one or two districts, no debit appears in any necouut for the cost of conveying this portion of the 
Mail. 


130. In 18-l'8-49 the collections made were rupees 21,734-8-2 ; the largest sum was collected 
Kajahmundry where it was rupees 2,007-9-2, and the smallest in Gmijam 
" where it was only rupees 75-0-6. But few districts were able to supply any 

accurate accounts of the number of letters transmitted through the means of these dAks, but the 
subjoined statement for the year 1849, for such districts as had accounts to produce, shows 
Hufficicutly how vast a convenience the community has derived from the institution. Wlien the 


1 

Number of let- 
ters sent to places 
>vithin the Dis- 
trict 

Number of let- 
ters sent to plaees 
beyonil tlie Dis- 
trict 

Number of let- 
ters sent anti 
received. 

Masulipatam, 

16,316 

15,733 


llajahmundry, 

47,678 

8,225 

84,492 

Tiiincvclly 

20,573 

18,140 

50,018 

Canara^ ... ... ••• 

112,548 

4,492 


^^clloTCj ••• ••• ••••«• 

18,896 

0,032 

43,830 

Cuddalorc^ * ... 

10,328 

10,400 


!N4[adiii'aj ••• •••••• 

Vizagapatam^ 

8,852 

14,981. 

3,134 

1,056 


Gnntoor^ 

13,317 

4,190 



district dAks were established, it was not contemplated that they should be a source of profit to the 
State, and provided that the Government was not Cidlcd upon to contribute to their expense from 
the generid revenues of the country, it was understood that the Collector of each Province wiis 
authorized to expend on the improvement of the system, any surplus revenue it produced. Tliis 

has iiot been generally done. In some districts, as in Coimbatore and ‘ 
“ Ganjam, nothing whatever is expended from the receipts of the district 

dAks, but the whole sum is ciwricd to the general credit of Government, in others, the expenditure 
bears but a small proportion to the receipts, as in Nellore where out of rupees 2,457 collected, 

oidy rupees 270 arc expended. In Cuddapah where rupees 45 
Tan'ore spent on the dak out of rupees 865 which it produces, 

Guniwi, 1247 1131 in Salem and Madura where the expenses arc rcsiicctively 

about 25 and 20 per cent, only of the Collections. In Tanjoro 
and Gnntoor the proportions arc very properly kept, and a small margin of net profit only is 
retained. 
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131. 


Of tlio total collections in all the Provinces, not quite half is expended, and 11,000 
rupees arc carried to the Government credit. The Government 


1848-49. 


^ 2 ^ 73 ^^’ perhaps he disposed to call the attention of all Collectors 

prominently to this jioint, and to let it be generally understood, 
that it is far more desirable that the village communities should have afforded them increased 
facilities for postal intercommunication, than that any profit should accrue from the district daks. 
Many Officers have in their letters on this subject expressed their earnest desire for the introduction 
of some improvements, often involving but a trifling cost, and they appear to be unaware that 
although it was a fundamental principle of the institution that it should be self-supporting, it was 
no less so that all its receipts should be available for improvements in its organization. 


132. The Establishments entertained on this account in the Provinces consist almost entirely 

Establishments goniastahs to k(^cp accounts, and peons to deliver letters. No separately 

sajisimm, paid runners for the conveyance of the daks ju*e anywhere employed ex- 

cepting in Rajjihmundry and Guntoor, where to a ceilain extent separate runners aid the regular 
])eons ; in some districts the dak is carried l)y the peons of the regular Kevcuiic or Police Establish- 
ments, and in others l)y the dak runners together with the rcguljir ]\Iail. The latter is the case in 
Ganjam, Malabar and Canara, the towns of which districts are generally on the direct main road, 
in Coimbatore, and in Masnlipatani as far as the district extends on tin; llydrabad road. There can 
])c little doubt that this is a source of much delay to the regular Mail. The w eight of the ordinary 
official correspondence of a district is very considerable, and much time must be lost by the deten- 
tion of the runners at each Tahsildar^s Cutcherry. The Bombay Commissioner has recommended 
that where the two daks co-exist on one line, the district dfik shall be discontinued, and the whole 
Mail be given to the regular runner ; in this I am unable to unite, and would rather take the 
op])ositc course, and actually prohibit the use of the regular dak for tlie conveyance of the ordinary 
correspondence of the district. 

133. — Hereafter it may probably be desirable to incorporate tlic district with the regular dak, 

to place both on preciselv the same footing, and to remove the former from 
r ^ Collector to that of the Post Master Gcmeral. At juesent 

this measure would be jiremature; the R(;venue and Police peons would no 
longer be available for the duty, and a vast increase must uiiccssarily be immediatedy made to the 
regular dak J^stablisluncnt, but the institution is capable of improvement even in its present foot- 
ing, and I shall conclude the subject by laying before Government a few rceoinmendations for 
reform in particular districts. 

13 L The annexed Sketch Map of the District of Canara shew s that its roads arc the lines of 
trallic and its ports the nearest ])laces of export for all the produce of the 
West of Mysore, J\nd of a large part of the Southern ^lahrattah country. ^Jhc 
export trade in these parts has lately received a great impetus by the opening of six of the i)rineipal 
Ghats — viz., the Acbyhi and Devamanny Ghats leading from Dharwar and linrryhur to the large 
Sea Coast town of (knupta. The (kdoor Gluit leading to Cunda|)oor, the Agoomby Ghat leading 
to Oodipy, the Munjerabad Ghat leading from Bangalore and Hnssan to Mangalore, to which also 
leads the Sum])ajcc Ghat, tlirongli Mcrcara from Mysore. The first two 
and the last are travelled by the post, but from Sirci to Sumpajec, a dis- 
tance of 150 miles, no postal communi(;ation exists between Canara and 
Mysore by which the Merchants of the latter can corre^spond with their 
Shipping Agents, Cornpta is one of the largest Native Towns on the ('oast, 
its mercantile transactions ju'c represented as very lu^avy, and more than a 
thousand letters a mouth pass through its District Dfdc Office. The Superin- 
tendents of the Astagram* and Nugger divisions of Mysore liave expressed 
their opinion of the great advantage that wroiild result from the cstablisli- 
meiit of a dak eommuuicatioii, and as there arc surplus funds available in the 
district it cannot too soon be made. 


Canara, 


Lcitor to Commissionor 
from Collector of Cunuru, 
dated 2 1st Oei. 1850. 

♦ Letters to Collector of 
Canara, dated 29th Aug. 
and 2iid Sept. 1850. 

1848-49. 

Collection, ... 2,009 12 0 
msbursement, 1,712 14 10 

Surplus,... 350 13 8 


135, I also annex a Sketch Map of the District of Tiniievclly, shewing the lines at present 
occupied by the regular and district daks, and those lines on which it is 
mnevc y. juoposcd that tlic hitter institution shall be cstaldislied. It is very desirable 

that the (>oast should be coniiceted with tlie Inland Tow ns, and at present there is no direct com- 
munication South of Tuticorin, the whole of the Sub-Colleeloratc being situated in that part of the 
Province. It is also desirable tliat the Inland Tow^ns should be more immediately coiiiieeted, jind 
that the whole should have some direct means of forwarding letters to a regular Post Office, and of 
corresponding with other towns in the neighbouring district of Madura. The surplus receipts in 
Tinncvelly, after paying all expenses amount to between eight and nine 
dat^a mth AuS hundred rupees a year, and the Collector entertains no doubt, that if sanc- 

tion were given for imtting the district d&k into an efficient state, which 
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could be (lone at an expense not exceeding 1,000 rupees per annum, tlie net revenue would very 
soon be as great if not greater than it is at present. 

136. It has been said above that the institution is on a proper footing in Guntoor, where 
nearly the wliole of the receipts are expended on its Establishments ; but as this 
Guntoor, Province afl'ords a good illustration of the pressing need that exists for an advance 
being now made in the district dak in general, by opening lines of communication between neigh- 
bouring districts, I shall take advantage of the individual case to bring forward the general 
question. 


137. The following Diagram shews the Geographical position of the Guntoor Collectoratc as 

regards the neighbouring Districts of MasuHpatam, Cuddapah and Nellorc, and it 

Guntoor, shews also that an imaginary boundary line between the two towns of Reypilly in 
Guntoor, and Sallapilly in Masulipatam, stops all direct postal communicaiioii between them 
although not ten miles apart, and necessitates the transmission of a letter from llcypilly to Gun- 
toor, tiicncc to Bezwadah, from Bezwadali to Masulipatam, thence again to SalLapilly, the total 
distance being upwards of a hundred miles. The postal means of inter-communication between 
J unacondah of Guntoor and the town of Cumbuni arc however such as to make the case last addu- 
ced seem by comparison rapid and direct ; for in this case any one at the former town desirous of 
using the post for the transmission of a letter to the latter, must first forward it precisely in the 
opposite direction to Guntoor — ^thence it would proceed to Nellorc, thence to Cuddapah, and would 
reach its destination by a circuit of 232 miles — ^thc direct distance between the correspondents 
being very short indeed. 

138. It is probable that many instances equally extravagant might be adduced from every 

Province — it is certain that the want of inter-communication between towns 
adjoining districts, not situated on a regular d&k road, is a very serious 
evil, particularly in populous and wealthy places. All Collectors have express- 
ed themselves desirous of seeing these connecting links established, and there can exist no doubt 
that they would be of great service to the mass of tlie people, — and that the extended knowledge 
that they would bring to every village of the State of neighbouring markets, would increase and 
extend their trade, and would often enable the ryott to make better terms for his produce at home, 
or to sell it with profit abroad. It would rest with each Collector to fix the points at which these 
postal links should unite their adjoining districtsy and it would probably be quite sulficicut for the 
attainment of the object in view, that Government should draw their attention to the measure, and 
express its readiness to carry out the principle on whicdi the district dUks were founded, namely, 
that the whole amount of their collections should be held available for their improvement, and that 
so long as the institution was self-suj)porting, a surplus revenue >vas not at present looked for. The 
institution is yet in its infancy, and needs care and attention to bring it to a mature stated that 
maturity it can never reach if its resources Jirc thus early drained to fill the coffers of the 
State. 

189. Whenever there are surplus funds available, separate runners should be provided for the 
conveyance of the district dftks, from which duty it is very desirable that 
peons of the Revenue and Police Establishments should be relieved. 
These Establishments arc in no district larger than necessity demands, and 
the withdrawal of any part for extra duties involves the employment of unauthorized substitutes, a 
necessity to which the Native functionaries are driven for the performance of their oflicial duties. 
Many of the Collectors have urged this measure, representing how much their Establishments Jire 
straitened under present circumstances, although in some instances many needless mejisui’es have 
. . been adopted, and the Police Establishment has been crippled to an 
dated extent which is quite uncalled for. In Cuddapah, for instance, the Collector 

represented that sixty-seven peons were detached for the conveyance of the 
dftk, and with the view of raising their pay from the ordinary rate of rupees 3^ to rupees 5 per 
mensem, a number of other peons were struck off the roll and their pay taken to make good tluj 
augmentation. The number thus struck ofl* is not definitively stated, but as the sum to be made 
up is given as rupees lOOi it would require the pjiy of at least 27 peons at rupees 3^ each, to make 
it good — so that the total number of peons taken for this work would be 94, a demand which no 
Mofussil Establishment could afford, and still maintain its efficiency. 


(True Extract,) 


U. FORBES, 

Commissioner, 









Ejctract from Report of Madras Postal Commissioner to the Government of Fort ^ainl George, dated 

^^*ird April m\. 


Accounts. 


140. Under the liead “conduct of business” it lias been stated that all money received at the 

Inland General, Post Office on prepaid letters and parcels is paid to the Shroff’, who 

" * renders an account of his receipts to the Checkers ; and that they compare 

it with their own registers of prepaid letters. The amount thus checked and found correct is at once 
entered in the account current, and daily report of postage, kept by the Mjinjigcr and Cash-keeper 
of the office. A similar entry is made of all money paid in by the delivering peons as the postage 
collected on bearing letters, and this report of postage collected is daily submitted for the signature 
of the Post M aster General. The .amount of postage actually realized is alone entered in the credit 
account of all Post Offices, and the sums due are shown as an outstanding balance. The collections 
. . made at the several receiving houses on prepaid letters arc remitted daily 
dated General Post Office, Avlicn the amount is compared with the letters 

before they arc sorted for despatch. 

141. The postage on Steamer letters collected at the Presidency is checked and accounted 

Steam similar manner, and the amount carried in a separate account to 

the credit of Her Majcsty^s Post Master General. All Steamer letters for- 
warded to the Mofussil arc accompanied by a separate bill in duplicate of the postage due upon 
them, one copy of which is returned immediately to the General Post Office with the signature of 
the local Post Master, who thus acknowledges his accountability for its amount, and the other 
accompanies his general monthly account. Each Post Master sends to 'the General Post Office a 
monthly statement of Steam postage collected in both inward and outward letters, which is care- 
fully compared with the abstract registers kept in the General Post Office of all letters sent and 
received. An account current of Steam postage is forwarded every quarter 
Letter from Post Master to London, the collections being remitted half yearly, and Her Majesty^s 
1850 ^ 0 . loth April Post Master Gciicral has expressed liimsclf highly satisfied with the order 
and regularity preserved. 


Accamd Cutrenl, 
JournaU, 


A General Account Current of all receipts and disbursements at the General Post Office 
is given every month to the Civil Auditor, and from this, and similar 
accounts prepared in each Mofussil Office, two journals are prepared for the 
Civil Auditor and the Accountant General — to the latter Officer is also 
forwarded a ledger^ of which, and of tlie journal, copies were annually 
transmitted to the Honorable Court of Directors. 


143. The following is a list of the accounts which arc each month transmitted to the General 
Post Office from each office in the Mofussil. 

1. — Abstrjict Itcgistcr of Letters received, A. 


a— Ditto 

ditto 

Despatched, 11. 

3. — Ditto 

ditto 

Banghy parcels received, C. 

4. — Ditto 

ditto 

Banghy ditto despatched, 1). 

5— Ditto 


of the above, E. 


G. — Letter peons' account — one for each peon. 

7. — List of forward paid letters. 

8. — List of forward, bearing and returned letters. 

9. — Memorandum of aggregate number of letters received and dispatched. 

/ 2 
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10. — Statement showing the number of Steam letters from and to Calcutta. 

11 . ^Ditto ^litto from and to Madras. 

12. — Ditto ditto from and to Bombay ; 

and the following is a list of General Accounts, made up for all the Offices in each District. 

13. — ^Account Current with the General Post Office. 

14. — Report of the Post Office collections, disbursements and balances. 

15. — Statement of the progress of the runners and the salary paid to them. 

16. — ^Account particular of extra charges. 

1 7. — List of Establishments. 

18. — Statement of the number of Southampton Steam letters sent and received vid Bombay. 


19. — ^Ditto 

ditto 

of Red Sea letters sent and received vid Bombay. 

20. — Ditto 

ditto 

of Steam letters sent and received vid Calcutta. 

21.— Ditto 

ditto 

vid Madras. 


22. — ^Account Current of Postage collected on account of district daks. 

23. — Collector’s receipts for surplus collections. 

24. — List of dak stages. 

25. — Summary of the packet. 


144. I ascertained the weight of one set of these accounts from one Moifussil District, and 
found it to be 249 tolahs. Of all these accounts and statements the first five 
Their weighL arc tlic most voluminous, and the information 1 Inivc collected leads me to 

Ahatract Regiatera A, B, that thcir utility is in inverse ratio to their bulk, but as on a question 

C, D and E, ’ * of accouiit and check, the Government may naturally derive some further 

guide than my individual opinion, I shall quote from the replies given by 
the Post Masters to the following question, which was generally circulated among them. 

State whether by the Abstract Registers A, B, C, D and E, you could detect a Post Office 
writer in destroying a paid letter and embezzling the postage (1,) Whether you could detect a 
'' system by which two Post Office writers acting in concert, could send a number of letters to each 
other for regular delivery, not entering them in the accounts and embezzling the postage (2,) and 
“ if not, say what is the practical use of the registers (3,) and of transmitting them to the General 
" Post Office (4.)” 


. " Two Post Office writers might at present carry on fraud with very 

detection — ^the practical use of the registers is to render 
" fraud difficult where there is no concert." 


“ On examination I find that no means whatever exist of detecting a Post Office writer in 
“ destroying a paid letter, by a reference to the accounts of his office. Tlie 
0 ore. a registers are of no practical use in tracing a particular letter, and 

their only utility seems to consist in their showing the account of postage alleged to be received, 
'' the accounts are too voluminous to be subjected to regular supervision at the General Post Office, 
aud even if examined, no advantage can result from such investigation." 


MaRulipatam. 


The Registers cannot of themselves suffice to point out the party by 
whom a fraud has been committed." 
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Bellary (Collector.) 


Ootacamund. 

Cuddalore. 


It is believed that the Registers are practically of no use in detecting 
the frauds alluded to.” 

I could not detect the cases of fraud supposed in this query.” 


" The fraud could not be detected by the Abstract Registers .* their 
practical use is that they show the number and description of letters dis- 
patched from and received .at each Station : they are useful as a record in the office, but their 
“ monthly transmission to the General Post Office, I consider, quite unnecessary,” 


Trichinopoly. 

Hyderabad. 

Cochin. 

Mysore, 

Hujahmundr}'. 


The Abstract Registers kept are insufficient to detect the frauds, 
and under the circumstances named arc useless.” 

The transmission of the Registers to Head Quarters I conceive to be 
unnecessary.^^ 

The frauds here mentioned may be practised with impunity, th(»y 
cannot be detected by the Abstmet Registers.” 

To neither instance of fraud supposed would the Abstract Registers 
“ afford the slightest clue.” 


There are no means of detecting the first crime if no complaints be 
made, and oven then it would be difficult, and the second cannot In; 
detected — ^if it be considered inexpedient to abolish the Abstract Registers altogether, their trans- 
“ mission to the General Post Office may, with propriety, be dispensed with.” 


Cuddapah. 


Guntoor. 


Salem. 


" The Abstract Registers would not be the means of detecting a Post 
Office writer.” 

The two cases of supposed fraud could not be detected by the Abstract 
Registers.” 

1st , — Detection would be next to iinpossifde ; — It is not praeti- 

cable to discover any fraud, committed in the way referred to.” 


The keeping of the Registers enables the Post Office writer to ascertain the number of letters 
** witli their postage received and dispatched — ^therc does not however appear to be any sufficient 
** reason for transmitting them to the General Post Office.” 

Tlic Post Masters of Tanjorc and Ganjam believe that the stampt receipts given for letters 
. ir* • would detect the frauds, which would not how'ever be tlic case, as the 

anjore an aiijain. receipt only acknowledges that the lost lett(;r was posted which tJie Post Office 
will admit — and docs not prove that it was not lost on the road, or at the office to which it was 
dispatched as the Post Office writer will affirm, and the only Officer in 
innove y favor of the retention of the Registers is the Post Master of Tinncvelly wdio 

however admits that it might not be possible by their means to detect systematic fraud.” 


Lettor to Commissioner, 
dated 10th April ISai. 
No. 134. 


The Deputy Post Master General is in favor of the abolition of the 
Registers, and it is admitted by the Post Master General that they arc only 
rarely examined in the General Post Office. 


145 , — From the above it appears thjit these Registers are absolutely ineffectual in preventing 
fr€*iud; that their transmission to the Post Master General answers no use- 
InuHlityjf the Abstract whatever — and that by almost unanimous agreement of the Postal 


Registers. 


authorities they may safely be dispensed with. 


140 . — Of the remaining accounts Nos. 6 , 17 and 24 appear very unnecessary burthens both for 
the runners to convey to the Presidency and for the Offices in the Mofussil 
to prepare. The letter peons are responsible to the office they arc attached 
to, — ^the head of which must make good any deficiency which the carelessness of a peon may cause, 
and the transmission to the Post Master General of each peon’s detailed monthly account answ ers no 
useful end. 
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147. — The Establiiithmcnts in the Mofuasil Post Offices arc vciy seldom changed, and if it ho 
j necessary that tlic Post Master General should he informed of every altera- 

“■ ■ tion, which is however very questionable, it would he quite sufficient that a 

letter should report the change, and the monthly report be discontinued, hut if the list of Estab- 
lishments which may occasionally vary he a needless document to forward, how much more so is the 
24 stages which^ never vary at all — from month to month a fresh 

copy of an old account is transmitted, and that its utter inutility has never 
occurred to the Post Master General, and instigated him to relieve the Mofussil Offices, and the 
runners from the burthen of its preparation and conveyance, is an additional proof of how much the 
general control of the Department is at present a mere matter of routine, and how little attention is 
bestowed on the practical working of its system. 


(True Extract,) 


H. FORBES, 

Comitiimoner. 
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Memorandum. 


Conduct of Bimness at the Bombay General Post Office and Subordinates. 


In the Bombay General Post Office there is a Post Master General on a salary of rupees 2^000 
per mensem^ with a deputation allowance of nipccs 10 per diem^ while on a 
tour of inspection ; and a Deputy Post Master Genera^ with a salary of 
rupees 500^ and an allowance for house rent of rupees 150 per month. 
The Deputy formerly resided on the premises; but he was subsequently 
permitted to live elsewhere^ owing to the alleged unhealthincss of the Gene- 
ral Post Office. 

2. Tlie duties of the Post Master General include the general control of the Department^ and 
the management of the Bombay General Post Office ; in these he is assisted by the Deputy ; a Post 
Office Committee which sat in Bombay some years since endeavoured to lay down in precise terms 
what particular duties should devolve on each Officer, but in practice they are not accurately distin- 
guished or divided from one another, the specific duties assigned to the Deputy depending a good 
<leal on tlic Post Master General, for the time being. 

3. In the absence of the Post Master General on a tour of inspection, the whole of the duties 
of tlic Bombay General Post Office arc performed by the Deputy. 

4. The business of the General Post Office is divided into the following departments ; — 


Veneral Post Office, 

Note. — The present in- 
jcumbcnt also draws a per- 
sonal allowance of Rs. 100 
per mensem, not charged to 
the Post Odicc Depart- 


Cash and Account. 

Correspondence. 

Inward. 

Posting. 


O^itward. 

Banghy. 

Steam and Ship. 
Prepayment. 


5. The General Post Office consists of a centre building with an upper story and two project- 
ing wings of one story ; in the right wing the business of the Inward, Posting and Bjingliy Depart- 
ments is conducted ; and in the left that of the Steam and Ship and the Prepayment Departments. 
Ilic Cash and Account, and Outward Departments, arc in the centre building, and the Correspon- 
dence upstairs. 


The Cash and Account Department consists of a Head Accountant and Cashier, an Assis- 
tant, and two Clerks ; the duties devolving on the Head Accountant and 
Cashier and his Suborffinates are thus explained by the Post Master General. 


6 . 


Cash and Account, 


" Ilis (the Head Accountant's) duty is first of all to verify the correctness of all postage on 
prepaid letters as entered in the Book of the Registrar compared with the entries in the books of 
the Dispatching Clerks. To sec that all sums received by the Shrofl*or Receiver are duly account- 
ed for daily, and entered in the Cash Book. Examines the Cash Accounts rendered monthly by 
the Subordinate Post Masters, drafts letters connected with the Account Dej)artment of the 
office, prepares explanations for checks made by the Civil Auditor, and frames all Ilctums and 
Accounts required by the Accountant General and Government, as well as the Annual Journal 
^ and Ledger embracing all the pecuniary transactions of the Postal Department. 

" His Assistant frames a General Cash Account from the Cash Accounts of the General and 
" Subordinate Post Offices, for submission to the Civil Auditor, and sees that the vouchers connected 
therewith are properly numbered and endorsed ; when the Cash Accounts are received, endorses them 
and examines the accompanying vouchers, points out any omissions or irregularity ; keeps a 
" register of all contingent bills, examines and submits them for preaudit, and advises the Subor- 
" dinate Post Masters when the bills are returned by the Civil Auditor duly passed ; prepares 
annual contrasted Statement of allowance and establishment, and assists the Head Accountant 
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in framing tlie Annual Accounts, &c. ; copies and frames several documents relating to the 
Account and Cash Department as current work. 

" First Clerk frames tlie Journal and Ledger from the rough sheets prepared by the Head 
'' AccouutJint ; copies the General Cash Account, and other documents for submission to the 
Civil Auditor, Accountant General, and Government, monthly, quarterly, hiilf yearly, and 
annually ; prepares all the Contingent Bills of this Department, copies Annual Account Current, 
" and several documents as current work. 

Second Clerk adjusts the Peons* accounts of postage collected on the previous day, copies 
Annual Journal, monthly actual Statements of lleceipts and l^isburscmcnts, as also monthly 
register of increase and decrease, and extracts from the audits for transmission to the Subordinate 
‘‘ Post Masters for their explanations, and generally makes himself useful.** 

7. The daily actual cash transactions of the several departments of the office arc shown in an 
Accounts account, called the Cash Collections Book,** or daily Cash Account ; in 

ccoun 8, book are entered on the credit side under the head of lleceipts, all 

sums realized as postage, whether for letters, newspapers or banghy parcels, and on Ship and 
Steam covers. 


8. Under the head of Inward Collections arc exhibited the postage realized daily by the 
window delivery, and by the delivery peons, on account of all letters, papers and parcels distri- 
buted. On the following morning the peons account for the disposal of the letters, &c. given to 
Vide No 2 A them for delivery; a register is kept of the postage on bearing letters 

* * » * delivered to the peons; it shows the postage due on the covers made over to 

each peon every day, and the balance due on any letters remaining undelivered; this is carried 
forward to the next da}r*s account, and the total postage on all the letters delivered, paid over to the 
Cashier, the amount received on bearing letters delivered at the window^ is paid every day to the 
Shroff of the office, who passes a receipt for the amount on the window book. 


9. A register is also kept showing how all the bearing letters received in the office have been 
Vide No 3 A. disposed of; but as now kept, it merely exhibits the number of letters and 

* not the postage due on them ; on this subject the Post Master General 

says, the column (that intended to show the postage) is left ])iank because it has been found tluit 
to fill it up would require very minute and careful examination, thus causing great delay in the 
delivery of letters; a simj)le register showing the num])er of bearing letters received, and how 
" disposed of is considered sufficient; and to attempt more than this is impossible with the present 
" limited Establishment in the Inward Department.** 


10. A more perfect system for registering all letters passing through the office w'as formerly 
attempted, but it, Mr. Ravcnscrofl states, had to be abandoned because it w^as found to involve 
more labor than could be spared from other w'^ork, and to cause delay, by reason of the necessity 
of examining the peons* books daily.** 


11. Under the head of Outward Collections arc shown the daily receipts on account of all 

letters, papers and parcels, the postage of which is paid in advance, 
posted at the General Post Otticc, and at the four Subordinate 
llccciving Houses; a nominal register of all covers on wliicli the 
postage is prepaid, is kept in a book set apart for the purpose, in 
the office; on the following day the Registry Clerk examines the 
books of each dispatcher, and tests the entries in them by those in his register of paid covers; the 
amount after being found to be correct is paid over by the Shroff or Receiver to the Cashier of the 
office, and he pays it with other monies received in the course of the day, into the Bombay Bank. 


Note.. — T he postage received on 

f inid letters posted at the Ucceiving 
louses, is sent in >vith the letters, 
and a list, every day, to the General 
Post Office. 


12. The Post Master General remarks on the subject of paid letters ; under such a system, 
" it is impossible that a paid letter can be made away with in this office, unless the Receiver, the 
Registrar, and the Dispatcher combine, such a combination is not likely to take place, I have 
never known an instance in which a paid letter has been made away mth.** 


13. Steam and Ship postage is collected and kept distinct from Inland postage, the amount 
paid over to the Cashier daily by that department of the office is sej)arately shown in the Cash Col- 
lections Book, but the Clerk in charge of the Ship Department renders an account of the collections 
Vide No 8 B ^ month. Any other receipts in cash, such as registration fees, 

’ * &c. are brought to account in this book. 
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14. On tlic debit aide arc exhibited the daily Cash Disbursements; such as pa3rments to Mail 
Contractors, salary to Establishment, &c., and tlic balance of cash remaining in hand at the close of 
the day, both in deposit in the Bank of Bombay and in hand, is struck, and carried over to the 
next djiy’s account. 

15. This account is written up and adjusted every day, and is signed by the Post Master 
General or in his absence by the Deputy. 

16. Two monthly Cash Accounts arc prepared at the end of the month; the one is the 
account of the General Post Office itself ; the other which is rendered to the Civil Auditor, is a 
general account which embodies the accounts of the Bombay Office, and the monthly Cash Accounts 
of the Subordinate Post Masters, all of whom submit their accounts through the Post Master 
General. 


17. A monthly Statement of all lleccipts and Disbursements in the Postal Department is 
likewise rendered to the Accountant General, to whom also is submitted annually the Journal and 
Ledger, which embody all the Cash Accounts, with the receipts and charges classified under appro- 
priate heads. 


18. Tn the Bombay General Post Office great attention is paid to the Steam Postage Accounts; 
_ „ . and the Subordinate Offices arc made duly to account for the Steam 

team ostage ccounts, i>ostagc Oil all letters dispatched and received by them. 


19. The letters to be 

Note. — These letter bills arc sent 
in duplicate to all Post Offices under 
the control of the Post Masters Ge- 
neral of Ben«;al, Madras and tho 
North Western Provinces in order 
that one may bo returned duly re- 
eeiptcfl to the Office of Dispatch, and 
the other accompany the Steam Pos- 
taf^e Accounts submitted by the Post 
Office to tho head of its Department. 


dispatched from Bombay to other offices are first of all entered in 
letter bills, of which files arc kept in the Office for Register ; these 
arc, after tlie letters have been dispatched, divided into Presi- 
dencies, and arranged alphabetically according to Post Offices, 
and from them Statements arc prepared one for each Presidency, 
showing the name of the office to which Steam letters were sent, 
the date of the letter bills accompanying them, the number of 
letters sent, and the amount of postage due, and the totals of these 
show the aggregate number of letters, and the postage to be reco- 
vered from each Presidency. 


20. A Memorandum is prepared in the General Post Office showing the number of letters, 
bearing postage received by the Overland Mail, and the postage due on them ; below this is entered 
the way in which the 'whole of these have been disposed of; the number put down as having been 
forwarded to Post Offices under other Presidencies being taken from the Statements above ad- 
verted to. 


21. On the return of the duplicate letter bills, these Statements arc checked l)y tlicm, and 
any discrepancies noticed and adjusted. 

22. For letters on which Steam Postage is prepaid, in like manner, four books arc kept in the 
Bombay Office, one for each Presidency. In these are entered the number and postage of all prepaid 
letters received from each Post Office under each Presidency ; these are added up on the despatch 
of the Mail, and the amount due by each Presidency is struck. From these, Statements arc prepar- 
ed, once a month, and sent to the Post Masters General of the other Presidencies, showing the 
amount of postage for which the Bombay Office takes credit, on account of letters dispatched 
prepaid by all the Offices under their control and similar monthly Statements of unpaid letters sent 
to Post Offices in the other Presidencies are forwarded to the respective Post Masters General, in 
order that they may sec that the amount due on such letters is recovered, and duly credited to the 
Bombay Office. 

23. Each Post Master subordinate to the Bombay Office prepares and submits to the General 
Post Office a monthly account of Steam postage. In this he enters the number and postage of all 
letters received by him from and dispatched to the Presidency towns ; he adds to this the postage 
on forward letters received from other offices, and deducts that due on letters sent to other offices 
transmitting tlieir return Chellans as vouchers, and the net amount shown must agree with that 
credited in his Cash Account under the head of Steam Postage. 

24. These Statements are examined in the General Post Office, and compared with the lists kept 
there, and those received from the other Presidencies; and all discrepancies arc noticed and corrected. 
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25. An abstract of Steam postage realized at the Bombay General Post Office on bearing 
letters received^ and on paid letters despatched^ is prepared every month in the Steam Department 
of the Office, and made over to the Accountant. This abstract exhibits separately the amount of 
postage collected in the office on the arrival and dispatch of each Overland Mail, and to and from 
China (by the Peninsular and Oriental Company's Steamers), as well as the sums realized during 
the month, on account of remaining letters delivered. 

26. At the foot of this abstract a Memorandum is prepared from the Statements furnished 
by the Post Masters General of Bengal and Madras, showing the amount of Steam postage due on 
bearing letters sent from their offices to Bombay and its subordinate Offices. 

27. The Accountant compares the items entered in the above abstract with the amount shown 
in tlie daily accounts as paid by the Steam Department to the Cashier, the total sum exhibited in 
the abstract is then carried in the accounts to the head of Steam Postage, and the Post Master 
(lencral of Bombay is debited with the amount shown to be due to the Bengal and Madras Presi- 
dencies ; the Statements furnished by them being first of all examined, and any discrepancies notic- 
ed and adjusted. 

28. Quarterly abstracts of Steam Postage due to the Bengal and Madnis Presidencies are 
prepared and furnished to the Accountant General for submission to the Accountants General of 
those Presidencies. 

29. Monthly Statements of Receipts and Disbursements are also furnished by the Post Master 
General to the Accountant General. In these the aggregate amount of Steam postage collected in 
Bombay, and at the subordinate Post Offices, as shown in the Casli Accounts, and accounts of 
Steam postage, which accompany them, is entered under the head of Steam Postage Collec- 
tions. 


30. Tliis amount together with that realized at the other Presidencies on account of unpaid 
Steam letters received ancl paid letters dispatched rid Bombay, (of which their Accountants General 
inform him) is remitted by the Bombay Accountant General, to Her Majesty's Post Master General 
in London; the Accountant General furnishes the Post Master General with a Statement showing 
the amount remitted on account of realizations at each Presidency; and he takes credit for it in 
his quarterly accounts with the London Office. 

31. A separate nominal register is kept of forward and returned letters, received from 
other offices showing how they have been disposed of. From it four Statements are pre- 
pared once a quarter, one for each Presidency; these are sent to the Post Masters General, 
who take credit for the amount of postage exhibited in them, in their accounts with the Bombay 
Office. 


32. As no accounts arc received from the Post Offices of Hongkong, Singapore, Penang and 
Colombo, credit is taken in the Quarterly Accounts rendered to the London Office, for the Steam 
Postage of letters forwarded to them, and the return duplicate letter bills are transmitted as 
vouchers for the amount debited on that account. 

33. An Account Current is kept and fiiniished quarterly to the London General Post Office. 
On one side the Bombay General Post Office is debited with the amount of Steam Postage due on 
letters sent to, or dispatched from India viA Bombay, and on the other it is credited with the 
amount of postage on British and Foreign Letters passing through the General Post Office to and 
from all places Eastward of India, on missent, re-directed, dead and returned letters, and with the 
remittances made to London during the quarter : a balance is then struck, and brought forward in 
next quarter's accounts. 

84. The entries on the debit side are supported by vouchers showing the sums due on the 
letters received or dispatched during the quarter, which must agree with the entries in the letter 
bills, and those on the credit side ; by vouchers showing the amount credited to Bombay, on all 
covers passing through the General Post Office to and from places to the Eastward of India (on 
such covers, credit is given to the Indian Office, at the rate of four pence on every letter, and two 
pence on every newspaper) ; by vouchers showing the postage due on missent and misdirected 
letters, forwarded to other offices, and on dead letters returned to England, &c.; and by a voucher 
showing the sum remitted during the quarter, by bills drawn on the Hon'ble Court, in favor of Her 
Majesty's Post Master General. 
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35. A Memorandum from the Post Master General will be found in 
the Appendix in further explanation of the accounts of Steam postage 
kept in the Bombay Office. 


Murked 0. 


The Correspondence Department employs three Clerks, who attend from 10 a . m. to 5 p. m. 

and conduct the duties usually appertaining to the copying and recording 
of letters dispatched and received, &c. &c. 


36. 


Correspondence. 


37. The duties of the Inward Department are performed by a Head Clerk and seven Subor- 
Inward diiuitc Clcrks, who attend every day from 7 a. m. to 3 p. m. All mails from 

' the interior of India are opened, sorted and distributed in this department. 

On the arrival of the mails the hour is noted, the packets arc then weighed and compared with the 
liists and Telegraphs. 


38. The packets arc next opened, and their contents compared with the Chcllans ; letters and 
papers arc sorted into Bearing,” Paid,” Free and Service,” they are then stamped with the 
date of receipt in the General Post Office containing also the letters a. m. or p. m. according tis they 
are intended for the morning or afternoon delivery. 


39. They arc next sorted into the different beats of the delivery peons ; letters usually deli- 
Note —For the morniiif? wiiidow being separated from the rest ; these are entered in the 


window book, and made over to a (^lerk for delivery ; the others are regis- 
tered in the peons^ books ; (these books show the names of the addressees 
and amount of postage due in the case of bearing letters, and the sta- 
tion from whence the letters were received, and there are columns for the 
receipt of the party, and also to show how any of the letters not delivered were disposed of) ; 
this being accomplished, the hour is noted in each Delivery Book, and the peons start from the 
Office. 


ilolivery there are 17 peons ; 
and for the afternoon 9. 

Vide No. 1, A. 


40. The covers to be delivered at the window are sorted into pigeon holes, according to their 
addresses ; the principal Merchants, Houses of Agency, the Banks, and Newspaper Proprietors 
have each a pigeon hole, and the public offices in Bombay also ; and as the window delivery is 
generally made before the delivery peons leave the office, any person calling for his letters is able 
to receive them at the window, instead of allowing them to be taken to his house by the peon 
whose duty it is to deliver letters in his neighbourhood. There is a separate window in this wing 
of the General Post Office for the delivery of Paid and Bearing letters, luid another for Service and 
Free letters. 

41. Forward letters are registered here, and made over to the Dispatch Department; the 
Chellauns received wdth the Inward Mails are registered in a separate book for each line, and subse- 
quently returned to tlic Dispatching Offices. 

42. A register is kept of all bearing letters in which the number of letters received from each 
line every day and the mode in which they have been disposed of is shown ; but as already stated 
the amount of postage due is not entered ; there is therefore no account forthcoming from which 
the total postage to be accounted for on all the bearing letters received in the office for delivery can 
be ascertained. 

43. The register of the letters delivered at the window, and of the bearing letters delivered 
to the peons, showing the postage for which they are accountable, is kept in this department ; it is 
adjusted every day and no balance, except on account of the postage on undelivered letters in their 
possession, is allowed to remain with them. 

44. The Post Master General states in reply to some questions I put to him in con- 
nexion with this subject ; the accounts and books arc carefully examined daily, and monthly 

by the Head Accountant and Cashier, and occasionally by the Post Master General and the 
Deputy. 

No instances of fraud have ever been reported to me, nor am I aware that any have ever 
occurred. 

" There are two classes of forward Icttci’s, those received here for dispatch by land to other 
" parts of India, and those received for dispatch by Sea. These forward letters are all registered in 

// 2 
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" the Tn1<vn^ Department, On those intended for dispatch by Sea, no postage is recoverable m 
“ Bombay, and with respect to those dispatched by land to other parts of India, the postage due 
" thereon being recoverable at the place of delivery, and not in Bombay. We have no means of 
** knowing whether the postage is, or is not realized. 

The Superintendent of the Inward Department keeps a Memorandum of the number and 
amount of postage leviable on all unpaid letters, &c. made over to the office window delivery 
Clerk and examines the delivery book every day, the postage being paid to tlie Shroff who passes 
a receipt for the same. 

The Superintendent and the Clerks are a check upon each other, but if they all combine, 
which I think is scarcely possible, to embezzle, there is no check against their doing so. 

Yes, a receipt is given, (for letters transferred to the Ship Department) but it does not show 
the amount of postage either paid or due on such letters. 

" Letters transferred to the Ship Department for dispatch seaward arc all prepaid : somc- 
times bearing letters arc received, and when this occurs, which is very seldom, the Post Master 
at the Inland Post Station is written to, to recover the postage (which ought always to be pre- 
paid) from his Clerk. 

A simple receipt is given for all dead, refused, and unclaimed letters ; all such letters origi- 
“ nally received from Europe, are returned periodically to the London General Post Office, and the 
Indian Postage due on them, is lost to the State, there being no means of recovering it. With 
respect to dead, refused and unclaimed letters posted in India for delivery in India, a register is 
kept of tlicm in the Dead Letter Office, and the postage, when recovered, is paid to the Shroff* of 
this office ; the account being examined by the Head Accountant. With the view of establishing 
a more effective check, 1 have directed that all the Dead Letters, &c. be numbered and register- 
ccl alphabetically, and that a return be rendered monthly, showing the number received and dis- 
posed of, and the balance on hand. 

With respect to letters for the Governor and Staff, they are delivered daily to a trooper, 
>vith a memorandum showing the amount of postage due thereon ; the amount when paid is 
carried to the credit of Government ; as regards Letters 'not called for' a register is kept, in 
" which the date of delivery is marked, and the register is examined monthly by the Head 
" Accountant. 

" Letters arc transferred from the Inland Department to the Ship, the Overland, and the 
" Dispatch Departments. With respect to letters transferred to the Ship Department, there is no 
" responsibility, as they arc returned to England. As regards those transferred to the Overland 
“ Departments, the responsibility rests on the Superintendent, who keeps a detailed register, which 
" is examined monthly. In respect to those transferred to the Dispatching Departments, there can 
" be no responsibility beyond that of dispatching them, the postage being recoverable at the office 
“ of receipt. 

" Tlic Native letters, or letters addressed in the Native language to Natives, arc made over to 
" the Ilavildar, whose duty it is to distribute them among the delivery peons, in whose puttees or 
" books they are registered. A memorandum is kept of the number delivered to the Havildar, and 
that memorandum is compared with the peons' delivery books. I am not aware that a more 
" effective check can be established." 

45. The Delivery Department of the General Post Office consists of 80 peons who wear 
badges, numbered from 1 to 30; of these 17 belong to the morning delivery and 9 to the afternoon 
delivery; one is assigned to the Secretary's Office, one to the Harbour, and two to distributing Ship 
letters in the Fort. 

46. These peons receive rupees 8 each; and are able to read and write the Native language, 
but are not acquainted with English. 
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47. The Town and Island of Bombay is for the purposes of delivery divided into the following 
beats or walks, for the morning and afternoon deliveries : 


Morning Deuvrrt. 

No. of Badge. 

1. Colaba, 

2, 3, 4, 6,"^ -p ^ 

6 & 7 ./^®”' 

8. Esplanade, 

Girgaura, Mohaluxinee and\ „ 

Malabar Hill, J ^ 

Kalbadavee and New Town, 1 

Moombadavee, 1 

Kazee Molla and Bendy "1 , 

Bazar, J ^ 

Memon Bazar and Mandavee, 
Boree Bunder and Mazi^on,, 
Byeulla and Parell, 
Chunchpooglee and Sevree,. 

Secretary’s OflBcc, 

At the H jirbour, 

Eor distributing Ship let- 
ters in the Eort, 


14 & 15. 

12 . 

11 . 

13. 

9. 

10 . 

16. 

17. 


No. of Peon*. 

.. 1 

.. 6 
.. 1 




Add, 


Total, . . 


21 

9 

30 Peons. 


of Peons. 
1 


Eveninq Delivery. 

No. 

Colaba, 

Fort, 

Esplanade, 

Girgaum, Mohaluxinee and Ma< 

labar Hill, 

Kalbadavee and New Town, 
Moombadavee, 

Kazee Molla and Bendy Bazar, . . Ditto. 

Memon Bazar and Mandavee, 

Boree Bunder and Mazagon, 

Byeulla, Parell and Chunch< 
pooglee, 


•} 


1 
1 
1 

None. 


. . Ditto. 
.. 1 


•} 


48. A Map showing the limits of each peon’s walk is kept in the General Post Office. 

49. From the above it will be seen that out of the 30 peons employed for the distribution of 
letters, 12 deliver within the Fort Walls alone, viz. six for the morning delivery; three for the 
afternoon, one for the Secretary’s Office and two for Ship letters ; while there is no second delivery 
at all in three very important divisions of the Native Town, viz. Moombadavee, Kazee Molla 
afid Bendy Bazar, and Memon Bazar and Mandavee. 

50. Some of tlie walks arc of very great extent, as well as at a great distance from the Gene- 
ral Post Office; peons Nos. 14, 15, 16 and 17 particularly; no Accelerators are made use of, and 
except on the arrival of the Overland Mail, when letters to some influential parties are sent out in 
Buggies, the whole delivery is made on foot. 

51. The first delivery is made as soon as the Mails received during the night, and the morn- 
ing Poona Mail, which brings the most important posts from the Calcutta, Madras and Southern 
lines, have been sorted and prepared; it takes about two hours to prepare the Mails for delivery; 
the peons generally leave the office between nine and ten; and the second delivery is made at 
3 F. M. 


52. The peons who deliver letters in the Port, on the Esplanade and Colaba (Nos. 1 to 8) 
return to the office the same evening, the others not till the following morning. 

63. The delivery peons are not allowed to give credit and must on their return to the office 
produce either the postage on letters delivered or the undelivered letters themselves. 

64. The duties of the Posting Department arc performed by four Clerks, two of whom attend 

. from 10 A. M. to 6 p. m., one from 11 a. m. to 7 p. m., and the fourth from 

12 to 7 p. M., the manner in wliich the business is conducted is as follows. 

65. Letters and Newspapers for dispatch to places in India are posted in the right wing of 
the building; three windows arc set apart for the purpose, one for paid, one for bearing, and the 
other for service and free. 
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56. They arc brouf'ht to the office by the senders or their servants, accompanied, for the most 
part by a dawk book, or slip of paper, in which the address of each cover is separately entered ; and 
the receiver has to affi.v a stamp opposite, or on each address, in token of receipt, and in the case of 
paid letters insert the postage. 

67. Paid letters arc received by the Shroff of the office, who is responsible for the due collec- 
tion of the postage ; he stamps them and marks on each the amount of postjige paid ; they are t lien 
made over to the llcgistrar who copies the addresses into a book for the purpose, with the amount 
of postage on ciich j and then puts them into a box, finally making them over at the proper time to 
the dispatching clerks, each of whom takes such as belong to his particular Une. 

58. The hearing letters and papers are received hy a clerk at the window ; while another clerk 
receives free and service covers ; they stamp and sort them into a box containing eight compartments 
cori’cspondiiig with the eight lines of post into which the business of the Dispatch Department, is 
divided, and they are afterwards ta.xed by the Dispatchers : letters intended for local delivery posted 
at the General Post Office, arc not dropped into this box, but are kept separate, and if posted be- 
fore 3 p. M. are sent out Avith the afternoon delivery. 

Outward Department. 


Ouhpanl. 


59. In tliia Department nine clerks sire employed, who sitteiul from between 
11 A. M. and noon, and remain till their mails are dispatched from the office. 


60. The business of the General Post Office as far as tln^ dispat(?h of the Inland Mails is con- 
cerned is divided into the eight following lines, to each of which, with the exception of the north- 
west line (to which owing to the heavy duties belonging to it, two clerks jire attached) one clerk is 
assigned — 


1st . — Giizerat and Scindc. 

2nd . — Southern Konkan and Madras. 
3rd. — ^Thc North Western. 

Afth . — Poona and llydrahad (Deccan.) 


5/A. — Calcutta. 

G/A. — Dharwar and Colombo. 
7th. — ^Nagpoor, and 
8/A, — Mhow. 


61. The Dispatching Clerks in the afternoon take the letters from the box into which they 
have been dropped by the receivers and carry them to their tables ; where they Avoigh and tax the 
bearing letters, and arrange them according to the stations for which they are intended ; they are 
then numerically registered, and entered in a Chcllaun, after which they arc made up into packets 
together with the paid letters, &c. ; the packets are then Aveighed and put into Aiv^allots, a Telegraph 
accompanying each, s])ecifying the lioui* of dispatch, and the number of packets and Avallets for each 
line. 


62. A memorandum from the Post Master General, in explanation of 
® ’ the Chellauns and Telegraphs in use in the Bombay Post Office Avill bo 

found in the Appendix. 

63. When the Chellauns are returned from the Post Offices in the interior, they are compar- 
ed by the Dispatching Clerk Avith his book ; and an entry made of the date of receipt of the mail at 
the station from Avhich the Chellaun is returned. 

Banohy Department. 

64. A window is set apart in the ri^ht wing of the office, for the receipt of fill Banghies, paid, 

bearing and service ; a register is kept of prepaid parcels ; and bearing and service 
banghies are also registered as dispatched. 

6B. A Chellann accompanies the parcels sent to each station, in it are entered the address, 
the weight, and whether paid, bearing, or service, of each parcel, and a duplicate of this is sent on 
hy letter dawk. The Chellaun is returned duly receipted, on the arrival of the parcel. 

66. Banghy parcels received for delivery from out stations are entered in a book kept for the 
pppose; their address, weight, amount of postage, and whether bearing, ^aid or service being 
given; and the Chellauns accompanying them, are returned receipted by letter Mail. The parcels 
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arc entered in the delivery pcons^ books^ and are disposed of in the same manner as letters, the 
postage on bearing parcels being similarly accounted for: they are delivered by the same peons who 
take out letters; this the Post Master General considers objectionable. 

67. There are four Clerks in the Banghy Department ; the head Clerk receives rupees 55 
per mensem, the tlirce others rupees 30, rupees 15 and rupees 10 respectively. 

68. The Ship and Steam Department and the Prepayment Department which is properly 

T} , t ^ P^Jt of it, arc in the left wing of the General Post Office ; four 

mcJ'aml Prepa^^^ " Clcrks arc employed in the former, and five in the latter, but on the arrival 
of the Overland Mail the whole strength of the office assists in its disposal. 

69. The Overland Mail it was originally intended should be landed from the Custom House 
Wharf, at the back of the General Post Office; owing, however, to the landing place not being 
approachable at jdl times of tide, and for other reasons, the mails are now generally landed at the 
Apollo Pier, distant a few hundred j^ards from the office; from thence the boxes arc brought on 
mcn^s heads ; some saving of time might possibly be effected by the employment of a light horse 
van for this puri)Ose. 

70. On the arrival of the Overland Mail in the Office the boxes are brought into the large 
centre room where they arc counted to see .that they agree with the number entered in the Time 
bill, they arc then opened, and the letters and papers distributed to the proper Departments for 
disposal. 


71. In the Steam and Ship Office all paid letters and newspapers for residents in Bombay 
arc sorted ; and in the Steam Prepayment Office, (another room in the same wing) the letters 
received from England vid Southampton Bearing Steam postage, and those from Foreign Europe 
vid Marseilles, and from Egypt are disposed of, being first counted and the 
amount charged on them compared with that entered in the Letter Bills. 


VUlc No. 11, B. 


72. As soon as the letters have been sorted alphabetically according to address, and arranged, 
the outer door is opened, and the window delivery commences, separate windoivs being assigned 
for paid hitters, and for those bciu*ing postage ; all letters not so disposed of, are afterwards given to 
the peons for delivery. 


73. The paid letters are not registered in the peons’ puttees or books: the Post Master 
General stating that “ to register them would take up more time than the impatience of the com- 
" munity would tolerate;” the bearing letters are entered in the peons* 
c 0 . 9, . registers, with the amount of postage to be collected ; on the return of the 

peons to the office, they deliver their accounts to the Steam Department, and their collections arc 
made over to the Shroff whose receipt is taken ; the undelivered letters after being advertized, arc 
after a period of six months, if the addressees arc still undiscovered, returned to the London 
General Post Office, and credit taken for their postage, in the quarterly accounts ; Steam paid letters 
for out-stations arc made over to the Dispatching Clerks to be forwarded in the same manner as 
ordinary letters; those bearing postage arc dispatched with Steam Letter Bills in which their 
number and amount of postage due, arc entered; on the label of each packet the Inland postage is 
noted, it is also entered in the general chcllaun, which the Dispatching Clerk sends mth the Mail 
. to each station ; and an accomit is aftcrwsirds made out, showing how all the 

Vide No. 10, B. bearing letters received by the Overland Mail have been disposed of. 


74. In the Steam and Ship Office, all Overland unpaid letters posted in Bombay and received 
from all ports of India are disposed of; they are first sorted into two ^visions ; one vid " Marseilles/^ 
the other vid Southampton” — ^these again being subdivided into two heads London” and Mis- 
cellancous,” they are then made up into packets of 50 letters each and 
Vtde Nos. 1 and 2, B. labelled, packed in boxes, and dispatched writh the proper Letter Bills. 


75. In this office also letters received from and posted for dispatch seawards are disposed of; 
on the arrival of a Ship’s Mail, it is opened and ^mpared with the Certificate or Letter Bill 
usually accompanying it, or if there be no bill the letters are counted, 
FtdcNo. 3 ,B. and a receipt given; the letters are then stamped, weighed, and taxed; 

and entered in a book kept for the purpose ; such as are called for, are deli- 
vered at the window, and the rest made over to the Delivery Peons, being first entered in their 
puttees. 
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io. Letters &c. received for dio^. aids, are stamped when posted; and kept till an 

' 4 B ^ opportunity offers ; when they are made up into packets and sent on board, 

* ^ ‘^' * * a receipt being taken for the mail ; a list is kept of the contents of each 

Vide Nos. 5 and 6, B. mail, and a letter bill accompanies it. 


77. Letters received from and dispatched to China and Settlements to the Eastward, arc 
likewise disposed of in the Ship Office ; they pay what is called " British Packet Postage,” analo- 
gous to Steam Postage ; each mail is dispatched with a Letter Bill, which is 

Vide No. 7, B. itccciviiig Office direct to the General Post Office, London. 

78. During tlie rainy season when the Mid-monthly Mail is discontinued, packets arc made 
up in this office to meet the Peninsular and Oriental Steamer at Madras; a register of such of these 
letters as jure posted in Bombay is kept. 


79’. In the Steam Prepayment Office, all prepaid letters for England vid Southampton and 
for Foreign Europe and Egj'^pt are posted ; and those received from Out-stations disposed of. These 
letters arc stamped “ India Paid,” and the postage levied, marked on them in English Currency. 
Letters for the United Kingdom are tied up in bundles each valued at £6, and the total amount 
of postage is entered in the Letter Bill, the postage realized in this office is paid over daily to the 
Shroff, who passes a receipt. 

80. Letters for Foreign Europe vid Trieste ; for places in the Mediterranean, and for Alex- 
andria are put into the Alexandria box ; and those for Cairo, Suez, Bagdad and the Persian Gulf 
in the Suez box ; the amount of postage collected on these letters is entered in the Letter Bill. 


81. In respect to Steamer and Ship Mails the Post Master General states: — Beyond the 
“ stamp given to the posters there is no guarantee that the number (of letters) posted in Bombay 
" or received from the interior arc actually dispatched. But every precaution is taken ; they arc 

locked up carefully, and as they are sorted in a large room, where a number of persons arc 
employed and constantly moving about, I have no reason to believe that any are abstracted, 
“ though they certainly might be so, by a person dishonestly inclined.” 

" A Sliip Mail is always opened by the Clerks in presence of the Superintendent of the Ship 
Department, and unless they all combine, w^hich is very unlikely, no embezzlement can take 
place. Should they combine, there is no possibility of preventing embezzlement.” 

All Ship Letters arc registered in a book kept for that purpose, and such register is com- 
pared by the Superintendent with the Peons’ Delivery Books, and such register is examined 
monthly by the Head Accountant.” 

82. The Steam Post.agc Accounts explained above under the head of " Accoimts” arc prepared 
and kejDt in this Department. 

83. The travelling returns of all the Inland Mails, though quite unconnected with the Pre- 
payment of Steam Postage, arc examined, and the Monthly Statements for submission to Govern- 
ment, ])rcparcd by one of the Clerks of this department, who also keeps Register Books of all the 
Road Telegraphs. 


84. There is no separate Dead Ijettcr Department in the Bombay General Post Office, the 
Dead Letters Dead Letters arc in charge of the Ship Department. All rejected and 

’ unclaimed hdters, as well as those for parties who cannot be found, remain- 

ing undisposed of in the Inward Department, arc made over to the Ship Department ; the two latter 
classes are advertized in the Govermnmt Gazette every three months, and the former are opened, to 
be returned to the sender. 


85. Letters addressed to Natives in the Native language are not adyertized; the Post Master 
General states: — "Tlie inutility of publishing the addresses of such letters in the Gwernment Oa^ 

must be obvious, as that publication is not likely to be seen by the obscuie persons in the 
interior to whom the letters are addressed, or by those of probably equally obscure origin by 
whom they are posted.” 

86. A Statement showing the number of all rejected. Dead and Unclaimed Letters for the 
year 1849 as furnished by the Post Master General is subjoined. 
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No. 1. 

Return showing the Number of Covers rejected unopened in Bombay^ during the year 1849, and 

returned by Post to the Senders. 



No. 2. 

Return showing the Number of Covers rejected unopened in the Mofussil^ and returned to the 

General Post Office in 1849. 


Total Number 
of refused 
Bearing Let- 
ters. 

Postage. 

Number on 
which postage 
has been reco- 
vered. 

Postage. 

Number of 
refused Letters 
remaining. 

Postage. 

Number of 
Bearing News- 
papers. 

Postage. 

Number of 
Bearing Letters 
returned to Eu- 
rope. 

203 

71 

6 

0 

86 

36 

1 

1 

118 

9 

3 

0 

87 

18 

15 

0 

None. 


No. 3. 

Return showing the Number of Dead and Unclaimed Covers received at the General Post Office^ 

during the Year 1849. 


Number of Unclaimed Letters and Papers 
remaining in 1819. 

Number of which the 
addressees have since 
been found. 

Number of Letters 
and Papers returned 
to Europe. 

Number of Letters still remaining unclaimed 
and the amount of Postage due thereon. 
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No. 4. 

Return showing the Number of Dead and Unclaimed Covers received from the Out- Station Post 
Offices at the General Post Office, during the Year 1849. 


Is'uiiilior of Lottcrs and KewRiiapera rocrived 
fruiu Out-Stations during; tnc year 18-19. 
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Bombay, General Post Office, \ 
QOth December 1850. ) 


(Signed) A. W. IIAVENSCROFT, Post Master General. 
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87. 


Observations. 


It seems desirable to separate the duties of Post Master General from those of the Deputy; 

by the present system the two functionaries if both are anxious to attend to 
the duties of the office may sometimes clash in their arrangements or give 
contradictory orders on the same subject; or if one is not inclined to 
trouble himself, the Avhole work may be left to be performed by the 
other. 


Separation of thtfies tf 
Post Master (jcncral ami 
those of Deputi/. 


88. The best arriangemcnt, there can be no question, would be to relieve the Post Master 
Jivlief of Post Master altogether from the duties of the Presidency Post Office, leaving in 

General from ihities of Pre- his liauds tlic general superintendence only of the whole department, the 
sidenni 'Post Office recom- travelling of tlic mails, the control of the Mofussil Post Masters, &c. &c., 
and giving over to the Deputy the entire detail and responsibility of the 
Presidency Post Office, constituting him in fact Post Master of Bombay. 


89. This is the system at present followed in the North-West Provinces, where the Post 
Master General has charge of no particular Post Office, and its advantage 
is admitted by the present Post Master General of Bombay, who observes — 
" I think, that the arrangement which exists in the North-West Provinces 
and which has, I believe worked most satisfactorily, is far preferable to that which exists either at 
Calcutta, Madras or Bombay.^^ 


System in North-West 
Provinces, 


90. The Post Master General would in this way be relieved of all mere official detail, and be 
at liberty to bo constantly on the move inspecting the various lines of Post ; enquiring into the 
working of the contracts, making himself practically acquainted with the obstructions and hin- 
drances to quick travelling, and suggesting means for their removal : as well as be enabled to exa- 
mine tlie accounts and records of the Mofussil Post Offices and check any irregular proceeding he 
might notice. 

91. That much advantage would accrue from such tours of inspection, if properly and metho- 

, , dically made, I have reason, from the experience of a short tour made by 

van ges i ey res ^ Office Commissioner to be satisfied; an examination of the 

accounts and records of the Mofussil Offices visited by me led to the discovery and correction of 
much that was irregular and objectionable in their practice, and in one instance to the detection 
and conviction of the Post Office Clerk on a charge of embezzlement. 


92. The Deputy Post Master General likewise by such an arrangement having a separate and 
distinct charge, would know what particular duties fell sictually within his Province, would receive 
the credit which he merited for any improvements in his office carried out under his management, 
and be the recognized officer to whom the Government and the public would look for the good 
conduct of the Post Office. 


93. The other Departments of the Bombay General Post Office are numerically weaker and 
are not so highly remunerated as the corresponding offices in Calcutta 
No reduction in Estab- qj. Madras : I am not prepared to recommend any reduction in any of them 
senL^^ *^^**** ^ present. On this subject the Post Master General states, “ whatever 

modifications in the present Postal system may be determined upon, I am 
of opinion, that no reduction in the salaries of the Post Office Clerks can bo effected. Those 
Officers axe now underpaid and overworked, and it is quite certain that as far as the General Post 
Office is concerned, and I believe the case is the same at Out-stations, that none remain 
" but those who are unable either from want of interest, or of quahfication to benefit themselves 
elscwhere.^^ 


94. Much wiU depend on the nature and extent of the reforms which may be carried out ; 
those we have recommended would, there can be no question, have the effect of simplifying and 
reducing the labor of the Postal Establishments; at the same time some allowance must be 
made for the increase which the impetus given to correspondence by their adoption would 
occasion. 

95. On this subject Mr. Bavenscroft observes — I am unable at present to point out what 
alterations should be made in existing Establishments, as it is impossible to foresee to what extent 

" labor will be diminished, if indeed any diminution takes place which I greatly doubt, by the 
adoption of the improvements now in contemplation.’^ 
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96. la the General Post Office at the Presidency, inclusive of Receiving Houses, the following 
Establishment of Clerks is kept up: 


1 Clerk on 

rupees 

200 per mensem. 

rupees 

200 

0 

0 

1 Ditto on 


140 

ditto, 

99 

140 

0 

0 

1 Ditto ou 

)9 

85 

ditto. 

99 

85 

0 

0 

2 Ditto on 

99 

80 

ditto. 

99 

160 

0 

0 

1 Ditto on 

99 

70 

ditto. 

99 

70 

0 

0 

3 Ditto on 

99 

60 

ditto. 

99 

180 

0 

0 

1 Ditto on 

99 

55 

ditto, 

99 

55 

0 

0 

4 Ditto on 

99 

50 

ditto, 

99 

200 

0 

0 

1 Ditto on 

99 

40 

ditto. 

• 99* 

40 

0 

0 

2 Ditto on 

99 

39 

ditto. 

99 

78 

0 

0 

2 Ditto on 

99 

35 

ditto. 

99 

70 

0 

0 

1 Ditto on 

99 

34 

ditto, 

99 

34 

0 

0 

2 Ditto on 

•9 

33 

ditto. 

99 

66 

0 

0 

3 Ditto on 

99 

30 

ditto. 

99 

90 

0 

0 

1 Ditto on 

99 

28 

ditto. 

99 

28 

0 

0 

1 Ditto on 

99 

27 

ditto. 

99 

27 

0 

0 

1 Ditto on 

99 

25 

ditto. 

99 

25 

0 

0 

7 Ditto on 

99 

20 

ditto. 

99 

140 

0 

0 

1 Ditto on 

99 

18 

ditto. 

99 

18 

0 

0 

4 Ditto on 

99 

15 

ditto. 

9) 

CO 

0 

0 

1 Ditto on 

99 

14 

ditto. 

99 

14 

0 

0 

1 Ditto on 

99 

12 

ditto. 

99 

12 

0 

0 

3 Ditto on 

99 

10 

ditto. 

99 

30 

0 

0 

45 Clerks at a 

cost of rupees 

• • • 

... 

1,822 

0 

0 


97. The following are the Peons and other menial servants employed : 

1 liavildar, ... ««• ••• ••• ••• ••• rupees 1!^ 0 0 

I Naique, ••• ••• ••• ,, 10 0 0 

30 Letter Peons, at rupees 8 0 0 each, „ 240 0 0 

9 Orderly Peons on rupees 7 0 0 each, „ 63 0 0 

3 Peons at Receiving Houses on rupees 7 0 0 each, ... „ 21 0 0 

1 llitto ditto, ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ,, 6 0 0 

1 1 Peons on rupees 6 0 0 each, „ 66 0 0 

2 Peons at the Mahim Post Office on rupees 6 0 0 each, ,, 12 0 0 

2 Ilamwals, at rupees 7 0 0 each, „ 14 0 0 

1 Mussal, . ... ... ... ... ... ... ••• ••• ••• ...... ,, 7 0 0 

1 Sweeper, ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ,, 4 0 0 

62 Total, rupees 455 0 0 


To tliis may be added the rent of the Receiving Houses atT 
Mombadevey and Howahala, ... ••• ... ... ••• ... J 


11 0 0 


Total, rupees 466 0 0 


98. The system followed in the Bombay General Post Office, in respect, to the receipt and 

... delivery of letters, is far less complicated than that of the Calcutta Office, 
rtc and in my opinion superior either to that of Bcupl or Madras. I have little 

to the receipt and ddivery of to propose for its improvement, as it is in fact with a few modifications what 
*<<*^*- we recommend for general adoption. 

99. There are however one or two points in connexion with the checks at present maintained 
that I will briefly notice, and in which I consider it might be improved. 

100. So long as any bearing letters pass through the office, there should be some account or 
mgmftrnTidiiTn to show the total number of such letters received by each line of dawk every day, 
with the postage due on them, and the manner in which such letters have been disposed of, and the 
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postage accounted for; at present a register is kept of the bearing letters passing through the 
office, but it is very imperfect as a check, as it does not show the amount of postage to be recovered 
on them. 

101. The form at present in use, and which is annexed, would, I think, answer every purj)ose, 

were the column for postage properly filled up; the registers of the chellans 

Vide No. 3, A. received with the inward Mails arc the vouchers for the correctness of 
the entries on the receipt side ; and the registers of the office would prove that those on the debit 
side had been properly accounted for. 

102. In respect to paid and service letters, on which no postage has to be recovered, the 
same precautions are not necessary ; and as the effect of the reforms we propose to introduce would 
be to reduce the number of bearing letters, to a very small per centage, the additional labor 
entailed on the Post Office by the Register, 1 have proposed, would be very inconsiderable. 

103. When ship letters are transferred from the Inward Department to the Ship Department 
of the Office, a receipt is passed for them, but it docs not show the postage paid or due on such 
letters; this should be invariably inserted, to relieve the former department from responsibility and 
transfer it to the latter. 

104. The Dead Letter Office is an important one; a separate department should be organized, 

instead of as at present the duty being nianagcjd by the Ship Department, 
OfficeTeemme^d^ remaining letters of whatever kind should be transferred to it for 

^ * disposal; receipts being given by the officer in charge of it to the offices or 

department making over the covers, showing their number and the postage upon them. 

105. Unclaimed English letters should still be advertized, as observed by the Post Master 
General; there would be little or no advantage in advertizing Native letters; but lists of all such 
remaining undelivered should be prepared as frequently as possible in the Native language, and 
hung up outside the office. 

106. Letters addressed in the Native language to Natives are, as has been stated above, at 
Native letters to be dis~ P^^^sent made ovet to the Office Ilavildar, wdio distributes them among the 

posed of in the mme man- delivery peoiis. There seems no reason why letters of this description should 
ner us letters addressed in not bc disposed of precisely in thc same manner as those for Europeans or 
Ewjhsh, Natives addressed in English. 

107. The addresses of letters sent out for delivery are registered in the Peons^ Books, with 

columns to show the amount of postage due on unpaid letters and the 
PW station from whence received, and a blank column for the receipt of the 

party to whom delivered. In place of this a memorandum might be furnished 
to each peon, showing the total of paid, bearing and service covers given him for delivery, and the 
aggregate postage to be recovered ; a similar register being kept in the office, to bc signed by the 
peon, in token that he had received so many letters, and was accountable for so much postage. 

108. On the subject of the present system of registering all letters sent out of the office for 
delivery in the pcons^ puttees or books, thc Post Master General observes — Whatever alterations 

may be adopted in the present postal system, I think it would scarcely be advisable to discontinue 
the use of these Delivery Books ; they form as complete a check as can well be desired against the 
“ cupidity of thc delivery peons.” But Mr. Bavenscroft is obliged to admit that this check, how- 
ever desirable, is not perfect ; — Yet it must,” he says further on, " bc confessed that in practice 
" they do not afford an efficient check, simply because the recipients of letters, &c., often do not 
either from wilfulncss, carelessness, or want of time, pass receipts for letters delivered. With 
" respect to such cases, when enquiry is made, the peons dcckre that the parties would not sign 
the books (signing is not compulsory) and with tliis explanation we are obliged to be satisfied.” 

109. Not only however is the check imperfect owing to some parties not signing at all, but 
also in conscquence^of many of the supposed signatures being in fact nothing more than marks, or 
initials, and in very many cases the signature of servants or other parties, than those to whom the 
letters are addressed ; a peon therefore wishing to appropriate a letter, can either allege that tho 
party refused to sign at all, or make some fanciful mark, or name of his own, and in the absence of 
complaint, detection is impossible; for the Post Master General admits ^^to make enquiries in each 

individual case would involve an amount of labor, which could not be spared, and w'hich the public 
have certainly no right to expect.” 
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110. Some of the most important letters arc moreover delivered without any such precaution. 
On the arrival of the Overland Mail, letters for influential members of society are sent out at once 
in Buggies without any registry whatever; and no Overland letters, except those which arc unpaid, 
are registered at all in the Pcoiis^ Delivery Books, and no receipts in consequence are ever obtained 
for them. Mr. Ravenscroft states, To register them would take up more time than the impatience 

of the community would tolerate.^^ 

111 . The delay in obtaining the signature of the party to whom a letter is delivered, in each 
instance, to say nothing of the time necessarily taken up in the office, in registering the address in 
the j)eons^ book, very materially interferes with the quick delivery of letters; the peon must wait till 
he gets his book back again, as it has to be sent in, in each case with the letter ; and it not unfre- 
quently happens when parties arc engaged, that a very considerable time elapses, even in cases 
when no postage is to be recovered, before he can go on to the next house. 

112. The practice does not obtain in Madras, and only nominally in Calcutta: and in 
England so far from a postman being obliged to wait for a receipt for a letter delivered, people now 
have letter boxes at their doors, into which letters are dropped by the delivery men, who merely stop 
to ring the bell in passing. To continue the system in Bombay would merely be to perpetuate one 
cause of the slow delivery of letters, without, as is admitted by its advocates, securing any tldng like 
a perfect check ; and I would therefore recommend its abolition. 


1 13. The delivery of letters would further be much expedited by the use of Accelerator 
Accelerators Carriages to carry the peons wdiosc walks*^ are at a distance from the 

General Post Office, to the neighbourhood in which they have to distribute 
letters ; as has been done by the London General Post Office, where Those letter carriers, whose 
Avalks arc at a distance from the office, take their stations in carriages built somet hing in the form 
of an omnibus, and arc carried as near as possible to the scene of their duties. The postmen arc 
** packed in these carriages after the same principle adopted in placing the Mail bags in the sack ; 
the man who has the greatest distance to go, gets first into the carriage, while he who has to quit 
it the earliest, gets in the last.^^ 


114. The plan has already been adopted in the Calcutta General Post Office in respect to the 
peons Avho deliver letters for the European inhabitants of Chowringhee and Garden Reach ; and it 
might advantageously be introduced in Bombay, where the distances from the Post Office arc 
very great. 

115. The beats of the delivery peons of the office rcquii’c to be remodelled so as to enable the 

Accelerator to set down each man at the commencement of his walk, or 
shoMbTrtarravyaL where the greater number of letters have to be delivered ; the present beats 

of most of tlie peons extend to a great distance longitudinally, but w ithout 
embracing much space in a lateral direction ; the best plan would be to take the two lines Irom the 
General Post Office to Parcll by the Eheiidy Bazar road, and to Malabar Hill and the Breach by 
the Girgaon Bazar, and divide them at convenient distances longitudinally. Two Accelerators would 
be sullicicnt for this purpose ; one for each line of road ; and these w ould drop the peons as they 
came up to their respective beats. 

116. I scarcely think more than two Accelerators would be required at present for Colaba ; a 
Buggy, or a man on horseback would probably be best, Jis though the distance is considerable, there 
is but one delivery peon to be carried. 


117. A light horse van would be the best description of carriage, large enough to hold six 
persons, and drawn by cither one or two horses as might be considered best, with reference to speed 
and economy ; it would be easy no doubt to contract for such a conveyance in Bombay. 

118. The number of delivery peons requires to be somewhat increas- 
o/Dc?ii;eiy Pcowaf subject the Post Master General states : — 

In Bombay there are two deliveries daily and sometimes on the arrival of the Overland and 
" China Mails there are three. The work is, however, too much for the delivery peons, only 30 in 
number, and could not be got through in any thing like a satisfactory manner, but for the assist- 
ance of the community (many persons eitlier come or send to the Post Office for their letters) and 
" for the circumstance of the delivery peons being sent out in Buggies. The residences in Bombay 
are so wide apart, and so far from the General Post Office, many of them being at a distance 
of 5 and 6 miles, that it necessarily takes a long time ere letters can be delivered at those places.^^ 
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I am of opinion that there ought to be at least 40 delivery peons attached to this office; this 
" number being divided into three divisions— an arrangement which I am satisfied would greatly 
accelerate the delivery of the numerous letters, which are now received here not only Inland but 
" Seawards ; the latter class of letters come by Steamers from Suez, Aden, China and Kurrachee, 
and being eagerly expected and sought after ; their quick delivery is a matter of importance to 
the community.” 

The delivery peons now receive each 8 rupees per mensem, certainly not more than a fair 
remuneration in this expensive place, for the work to be performed. If 10 more were added as 
proposed, two classes might be formed, the first class to receive the pay now allowed and the 
second to be paid at the rate of rupees 7 each per mensem. The classification ought of course to 
" be left in the hands of the Post Master GcncriQ.” 

119. The salary at present received by delivery peons, rupees 8 per mensem is, in my opinion, 
scarcely adequate ; considering what is required of them ; and 1 would not recommend that a lower 
rate of remuneration be assigned to any addition made to their number. 

120. The peons attached to Receiving Houses, should of course receive less ; as their duties 
would be merely to bring the letter bags to the office, for wliich it is not requisite that they should 
be able either to read or write. 


121. 1 would recommend that the second delivery be placed in respect to the number of peons 
employed on the same terms as the first ; this would require an addition of eight delivery peons 
to the office, the present strength being 17 and 9 respectively. 

122. The peons of the first delivery, after delivering letters entrusted to them, might before 
returning from their beats to the office, go round for letters for the Post Office to be received on 
payment of a small fee. For this purpose they might be furnished with a bell and a locked bag, 
with a slit in it, the key of which need not be entrusted to them. When they have finished this 
duty, they might be picked up in succession by the Omnibus, at an appointed time and place, and 
brought back to the office, where they would make over iliiiir letters to the proper Officer. 


123. 


In Bombay, prior to 1846, there was but one Receiving House; that situated at Byculla. 

„ , . „ In that year three others were cstab- 

eceivwg ouses. lished at the recommendation of the 

then Post Master General; one at Colaba, one at Girgaum, 
and one at Mombadevey. The Statement in the margin,* 
shows the number of letters, papers, &c., and amount of collec- 
tions at each of these for the mouth of July 1850 ; also for the 
single Receiving House at Byculla for the month of July 1845. 
From this it will be seen that the accommodation afforded by 
these branch Post Offices is extensively availed of by the Native 
population ; the Receiving House situated at Mombadevey in 

the heart of the Native Town 
having realized nearly five times 
the amount of Post Office col- 
lections made formerly at Byculla 
alone. 
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Amount collected at By- 
culla in July 1845, rs. 53 0 0 
Ditto ditto at Motnbade- 
vey in July 1850, rs. 25C 2 6 


124. Now the greater part of this sum may, I think, be 
assumed to be pure gain to the Department, for under the system 
of Native Post Masters well known to prevail in Bombay to a 
great extent, by far the greater number of the letters posted at 
this office would have been collected and clubbed by them, and 
but a small portion of the postage have consequently come into 
the Treasury. 


125. 


Their 

mended. 


extemion recom- 


The expense of one of these Receiving Houses is even 
under the present system but small, at 
Mombadevey a Clerk on rupees 20, a 
Peon on rupees 7, and Office rent rupees 
6, Total rupees 33; and this, when the choice of compulsory 
prepayment by stamps or of sending covers bearing is introduced, 
and the practice of giving receipts is abolished might probably be reduced ; I w^ould strongly advo- 
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cate the extension of these Receiving Houses ; there are many parts of Bombay as thickly populated 
as Mombadevey. 

126. The Post Idaster General recommends that two additional Receiving Houses should be 
established in Bombay ; one of these in Mazagaon^ close to the Portuguese Chapeb. and the other 
near the Musjid or Mandavee Bunder. 

127. The monthly expense he estimates as follows 

Masaoaon. 

1 Clerk, rupees 20 0 0 

1 Peon, „ 6 0 0 

Office Rent, „ 5 0 0 

— 31 0 0 

Musjid Bdndea. 

1 Clerk, rupees 20 0 0 

1 Peon, .... . . . . „ 600 

Office Rent, „ 10 0 0 

86 0 0 


Total rupees 67 0 0 


128. The extent of establishment required will depend both on the nature of the Reform in 
Postal matters which may be carried out, and also on whether these additional offices should be 
only places for the receipt of letters ; or branch Post Offices, both for receipt and delivery, in ffict 
forming a part of a system of District Post, for the town and island. 


129. An experiment somewhat similar to a district Post was tried by a Mr. Santineer in 
A District Post 1843 ; Mr. Ravenscroft thus describes it — " A Mr. Santineer formed with the 
considered. « sanction of Government, what he called “ An Anna Post,” for the receipt and 

“ delivery of letters, papers and small parcels on the Island at the rates of postage noted in 

" the mai^pn.* In prosecution of his plan he established five 
" Receiving Houses, 

“ 1 in the Fort, 

“ 1 at the entrance of Upper Colabs, 

" 1 at Mombadevey Tank, 

" 1 at Byculla, 

" 1 at Tardeo, 

and at each kept up an establishment of peons. After a few months his scheme failed, as he 
said, for want of funds ; I do not think that it would ever have been a paying concern, and it 
must consequently have failed. 


l snna on each Letter, 

1 anna on oach Newspaper, 

1 anna on a Parcel 90 tolas weight, 
S annas on a Parcel weighing 60, 
but not exceeding 100 tolas, 
and 80 on, one anna for evei^ 
additional tola ; the i 
weight being 400 tolas. 


130. Mr. Ravenscroft states, " if the plan of converting the Receiving Houses into regular 
" Branch Offices for the receipt and delivery of letters be adopted, the establishment at each will 
** have to be increased. I am doubtful if the advantage to the community is at all likely to be 
” commensurate with the extra expense to Government. ^ Residents in Bombay prefer sending 
“ notes or letters to different parts of the Island by their own servants, except when the locaU- 
ties are very far apart (Colaba and Byculla for instance) in which case the letters are (though 
“ not always) forwarded through the General Post Office.” 


131. The establishment of a qrstem of District Post delivery in the Presideniy Towns should 
not, I think, lost sight of; for though it may perhaps be questioned from the reception the 
experiment made by a private speculator met with how far it would at first be supported, or pay its 
N — Th b« f facilities it wenld afford to intercommunication woul^ no 

thTocn^ doubt, in time supersede the employment of private messengers; in the 
ral Pwt oflee for local mean time for the establishment of common receiving houses, as hM been 
deiiv^ for four weeks was gi^own, Uttle or no expense is requisite, and arrangements for their extension 
^ might at once be adopted. 

q 2 
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132. Besides the-regular Receiving Houses, letter boxes might be placed at various points for 
the convenience of the public ; all that would be necessary would be for the 
letter Boxes. Office to furnish parties agreeing to take charge of them, with a locked 

box, with a slit in the lid, the key of which should be kept in the Post Office ; and as no letters 
could be posted under the arrangements we have proposed, excei>t those pepaid with stamps or 
bearing postage, no mon^ would pass and no trouble or responsibility be involved. At the proper 
hour, a Mail cart wouM dnve round and bii^ all these locked boxes to the Oeneral Post Office, 
where they would be opened by the proper officer, and the letters contained in them disposed of in 
the same manner, as those posted at the office; or should trustworthy 
persons be found to take charge of such boxes, the arrangement might be 
simplified and rendered less expensive, by entrusting them with the key ; 
a peon going round with a bag in the afternoon, to whom the letters with 
a memorandum of their number, and whether paid, bearing or service, 
might be made over by the party in charge of the box for delivery at the General Post Office, for 
disposal. 


Notic.— I f receipts we 
done away with, there would 
be no dimciilty on that ac- 
count. 


188. As a box of this kind would entail little or no trouble, it would no doubt be found 
practicable to induce respectable shop-keepers and others to allow one to stand at their shops ; and 
all places of public resort, such as Club Houses, Hotels, Public Libraries, &c. might be furnished 
with them. 


184. By Section XXXII. of the Rules passed by the Govenior General of India in Council on 

.the 80th August 1887, receipts for covers sent by post if presented ready 
written, are required to be stamped by the Post OfKcc ; this system does 
not obtain in England, and is the cause of the most serious delay in the re- 
ceipt of letters at all Post Offices. It has been urged in defence of the practice, that although it is 
of little advantage as a check on the Post Office, yet it is of importance in this country, as serving 
as a guarantee tlmt the messenger employed to post the letter, lias actually put it into the office, in 
other words, it is a check on the dishonesty or laziness of private servants ; but it cannot for a mo- 
ment be maintained that the Post Office is bound to provide a check for such evils as these ; and 
according to universal practice in other occupationB, if a party cannot entrust a particular duty to 
an agent, he does it himself. The Post Office cannot, it is evident, be required to do more than afford 
the best guarantee in its power to the public for the honesty and care of its own servants, and can 
by no nile of right be required to devise checks against the carelessness of the private servants of 
other parties. 

185. Because it is the rule for the office to give a stamp, it has become the rule for every one 
almost, whether they post their letters themselves or employ their servants, to require one ; where 
there is any difficulty in getting a stamp it is immediately foregone, without apparently any appre- 
hension that the safety of the letter is at all endangered thereby ; thus in the case of Native Post 
Masters, as they are called, who collect letters &om the public, no receipt is given ; and yet the Na- 
tive public seem to have no hesitation in making over their important letters, frequently containing 
hoondees to a large amount, to them for despatch. 

186. The abolition of the practice lies at the root of all reform in the present most imperfect 
arrangements for the receipt of letters ; the establishment of extra receiving houses, bell men, and 
all the other appliances for collecting the correspondence of the public, at their own doors, would 
if not prevented altogether be greatly more difficult, if receipts were still ^ven ; and with the op- 
tion only of compulsory prepayment by stamps or of sending the letter bearing postage, they might 
be altogether put a stop to ; in the mean time the practice of giving receipts forbearing and service 
covers should be at once prohibited. 

187. Letters should be posted at all Post Offices, both General and Provincial, by means of 

locked letter boxes with slits, a s^er and far more expeditious plan than the 
defter P*^*®*^^ system of receiving them at an open window, deficient postage being 
boxti MU, pcoveredfrom the addressee instead of from the receiver as is now the rule ; 

in large offices, as many of these boxes might be assigned for the purpose 
as the convenience of the public required; the slits being made in the outer face, and the inner 
side opening into the office itself; they might still be placed below or near one of the windows in 
order that parties requiring information might obtain it on knocking, but the window should, as a 
general rule, be kept clos^ ; and the letters be dropped into the box instead of being given to 
the Clerk. 
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138. The present registry of the addresses of all paid letters posted for stations in India, 
. - might, I am of opinion, be at once discontinued ; the practice is not follo^ved 
away wiST* Other General Post Offices, nor are paid Steamer letters vid South- 

ampton registered in the Bombay Office ; though the postage on them is as 
a general rule much heavier than that on inland letters. Paid letters might so long as postage is 
permitted to be received in money be put into a locked box containing two divisions, the one 
for the letters, the other for the postage ; and in the afternoon, when the process of dispatching 
them to their stations is about to commence, the two drawers should be opened by the chief of the 
department, and the letters and postage compared, a numerical register only being made of the 
letters, and the postage handed over to the Cashier. 


139. The general and indiscriminate registration of all letters has been abolished for ten years 
R • t dT M ^ Bombay ; valuable letters can now be registered in the Bombay General 
egtaere er , Office and Subordinates on the pa}rment of a fee of 8 annas on each 

cover, the following is the number registered since November 1819 (when the practice came into 
operation), to January 1861 inclusive. 


1 Month. 

Number of Covers 

liBOISTERBD. 

Total Number of 
Covers. 

•s 

1 

s 

< 

•a. 

cu 

a» 

£< 


At General 
Post Office. 

At Out Sta- 
tions. 

0 




Rs. 

A. 

P. 

1849 November, 

24 

68 

92 

46 

0 

0 

„ December, 

G 

50 

56 

28 

0 

0 

18*50 January, 

23 

23 

46 

23 

0 

0 

„ February, 

25 

21 

46 

23 

0 

0 

„ March, 

24 

38 

62 

31 

0 

0 

<1 April, 

37 

*30 

67 

33 

8 

0 

» May, 

46 

21 

67 

33 

8 

0 

„ June, 

35 

28 

63 

31 

8 

0 

». July. 

36 

30 

66 

33 

0 

0 

„ August, 

28 

11 

39 

19 

8 

0 

„ September, 

37 

14 

51 

25 

8 

0 

„ October, 

43 

13 

56 

28 

0 

0 

„ November, 

31 

12 

43 

21 

8 

0 

„ December, 

51 

7 

58 

29 

0 

0 

1851 January, 

54 

15 

69 

34 

0 

0 

Total, 

500 

381 

881 

440 

0 

0 


140. The fee is high, and as it has been reduced in Great Britain from Is to 6^/, it might, 1 
think, be lowered to 4 annas in this country. 

141. At the Bombay General Post Office, the Mails for Poona, including the Calcutta, 

Madras, Ceylon and Southern Konkan lines are at present dispatdied at 
The Mails shotdd he <fcjr- 0 p, jj, instead of 8, the hour laid down in the Buies ; this alteration was 
^ contract being entered into with the Bombay Steam Naviga- 

tion Company for crossing the Mails between Bombay and Panwell, on 
the grounds that it was more convenient for their boat to start early. 
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142. By this arrangement the Public lose the advantage, aa far as the larger portion of their 
correspondence is concerned, of being able to post their letters up to 6 p. m. or three quarters of an 
hour later on payment of a fee ; " Letters intended for transmission vid Panwdlto Poona, Calcutta, 
" Madras, Ceylon, Belgaon, &c. See. cannot,” the Post Master General has notified, “be posted 
“at the General Post Ofiice after 5 o’clock f. m., except on payment of the usual fee; and 
“ no letter for those places can be received after ^ past 6 o’clock nor Newspapers after 4 
“ o’clock p. M.” 

143. This arrangement, besides being in opposition to the Rules, and at variance with the 
practice of the other General Post Offices in India, cannot but be productive at times of inconvenience, 
Wh to the Government Service and to the Mercantile Community as well as to the public in 
general. Most of the Public Offices close at 5 p. m. and it requires some little time after that to 
make up the dispatches for the Post ; and for this the additional hour allowed by the Rules most 
have been no small accommodation ; besides which a further latitude of an hour might, were the 
packets at the Geneial Post Office kept open up to the usual time, be allowed at the Receiving 
Houses, which now close at 4 p. m., just in the midst of the busiest time. 

144. 1 would therefore recommend that the hour of dispatch prescribed by the Rules be 
observed, and these Mails sent from the General Post Office at 8 p. u. as before ; Receiving 
House remaining open up to 6 p. m., instead of only tUl 4, as at present. 

Mopvssil Post Offices. 


14S. In the Bombay Residency the duties of the Post Office in the Mofussil were formerly 
in the greater number of cases, made over to the Collectors and other 
ficntral tnanoM^t of heads of departments Ex-Officio ; the system was not found to answer, as 
DomT/I'iiM."** ■^*** Officers entrusted with the superintend49ice and management of the 

Post Office were encumbered with a variety of other duties, considered ge- 
rally by them as of a more important nature, and at any rate requiring more close and personal 
application on their parts. 


146. In 1848, this system was altered and stipendiary Officers were appointed to the principal 

Pta ad td' 1843 made over the Post Mastership of the chief 

n op e ui . town or station in their division, and the general superintendence of all 
the Post Offices in their range which it was part of their duty periodically to visit, and at the same 
time to inspect the post roads, see that the overseers and runners employed were efficient, and the 
means for crossing rivers and nullahs in the rainy season kept in a serviceable condition. 


Destib Mpbinnt 147. pive Officers of this description were nominated. 

The Post Master in the Deccan with the office of Post Master at Poona, and the subordinate 
stations of Ahmednugger, Sattara, Seroor, Jejooree, Kurrar, Punderpoor, Beejapoor, Kirkee, 
Khandala and Panwell under him. 


The Post Master in Khandcish with the offices of Malligaum, Dhoolia, Nassuck, Bhewndy, 
Chandore, Mundlayseir, and Asseerghur under him. 

The Post Master in Guzerat with the offices of Ahmedabad, both City and Cantonment, 
Hursole, Kaira, Deesa, Baroda, Rigkote, Gogo, Bhownugger, Dhollera and Dholka. 

l3ie Post Master in the Northern Konkan, with the offices of Tanna, Mhar, Basseen, Tarapoor, 
Damaun, Surat, Bulsar and Broach. 

And the Post Master at Belgaum, with the offices of Belgaum, Dharwar, KuUadghee and 
Yingorla. ‘ 

148. The first four of these receive a salary varying according to the speed kept up by the 
Mails within their range ; rupees 150 per mensem, wliien the travelling comes up to 5 miles an 
hour, rupees 120 when it is 4| miles an hour, and only rupees 100, whmi it is below that amount ; 
berides which they draw a deputation allowance of rupees 6 per diem when travelling on 
their Post lines. The Post Master at Belgaum receives only rupees 100 per mensem fixed 
salary, and the above deputation allowance when travelling. The above are all uncovenanted 
Officers. 
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149. The remaining Post Masters in this Presidency were not affected by the arrangement 
then carried out. Of these the Collector of Rutnagirce who is still an Ex-Officio Post Mast(;r 
and has under him the offices of Rutnagirce, Dapoolcc, Gohagur and Malwan, receives no salary 
for the duty ; the Post Master at Aden, who is the Civil Surgeon and has the Aden Post Office 
only under him, receives rupees 100 per mensem ; the Post Masters at Mhow, Kolapoor, and 
Sholapore, each with one office receive rupees 50 per mensem ; the first of these is the Brigade 
Major, the second is the Staff Officer, and the third is the Civil Surgeon. 

150. The Post Master at Aumngabad is the Pay Master of the Nizam’s Troops stationed 
there ; he receives an allowance of rupees 50 per mensem, and has tlie charge of the offices of 
Aurungabad, Karinja, Kunhur, Acola and Juffrabad. 

151. The Post Masters of Bhooj, Bhopawar, Ellichpoor, (including the Post Office at Oomra- 
^vuttcc,) Pahlunpoor, and Mhablcshur receive no extra salary for the duty, those offices being held 
conjointly with other appointments; the first is the Line Adjutant, the second and thii'd tiro 
Brigade Majors, and the fourth is the Civil Surgeon. 

153. In Sindh there arc two stipendiary Post Masters, both uncovenanted servfints, who re- 
ceive a fixed salary of rupees 150 per mensem, with a deputation allowance of rupees 5 per diem 
when travelling ; the Post Master of Central and Lower Sindh has under him the offices of 
Kurrachce, Hyderabad and Tatta, and the Post Master of Upper Sindh, those of Sukker and 
Shikarporc. 


rrfisent. salaries of Post 153. Thc cost of tlicsc Post Masters at present when on full pay, is 
Masters, as follows, independent of deputation in thc cases in which it is allowed ; 


Salary of the four Post Masters of Aurungabad, Kolapoor,^ 
Mhow and Sholapore at rupees 50 per mensem each, J 

Post Masters of Upper and Lower Sindh, each at rupees 150"\ 
per mensem,. . . , . . . . . . . . . . j 


rs. 


200 0 0 

300 0 0 


Post Master of Bclgaum, 


100 0 0 


Post Masters of thc Deccan, Khandeish, Guzerat, and North- 
ern Koncan at rupees 150 ciich, 


} 




600 0 0 


Total, rupees 1200 0 0 


r< r r i subjoincd statcmcnt shows thc cost of thc fixed Office 

^ Establishment employed in thc Mofussil, with thc number of covers des- 

patched in a month from each oince. 
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Aurungabad, 

Kunhur, ... 

Kuringa, 

Acola,... 

Jufirabad^ ... 

Bhopawar^ 

Belgaum, ... 

Dharwar, ... 

KuUadgee, ... 

'Vingorla, 

Bhooj, 

EUichpoor, 

Omrawuttee, 

Kolapoor, ... 

Dhoolia, ... 

MaUigaum, ... 

Nassuck, 

Asseerghur, ... 

Mundlaiser^ ... 

Bhewndy, ... 

Chandore^ ... 

Ddhow, ... 

Malcolmpett, ... 

Palunpore, 

Poona,* 

Ahmednugger, ... 

Seroor, ... 

Kirkee, ... 

Khandala. ... 

Panwe]], ... 
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Sattara, ... 

Beejapoor, ... 

Kurrar^ ... 

Jeejooree, ... 

Funderpoor, ••• 

Butnagiree, ... 

Malwan, ... 

Gohagur, ... 

Sawuntwaree, ... 

Dapoolee, ... 

Sholapore, ... 

Tanna, ... 

Surat, ... 

Nowsaree, ... 

Broach, ... 

Damaun, ... 

Bulsar, ... 

Basseen, ... 

Tarrapoor, ... 

Kaira, ... 

Than, ... 

Ahmedabad Camp, 

Ahmedabad City, 

Gogo, 

Dholera, ... 

Bhownugger, ... 

Dholka, ... 

Baroda, ... 

Deesa, ... 

Hursole, ... 

Bajkote, ... 

Blount Aboo, ... 

Kurrachee, ... 

Tatta, ... ...... 

Hvdrabad, ... 

Omercote, ... 

Sukker, 

Shikarpoor, 
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165. These Clerks may he thus classed : 


3 (fferks 

on 

rupees 

75 

per mensem. 

rupees 

225 

0 

0 

2 Ditto 

on 

}3 

GO 

ditto. 

33 

120 

0 

0 

2 Ditto 

on 


50 

ditto. 

33 

100 

0 

0 

] Ditto 

oil 




33 

49 

0 

0 

1 Ditto 

on 




33 

45 

0 

0 

4 Ditto 

on 

33 

40 

ditto. 

33 

IGO 

0 

0 

9 Ditto 

on 

33 

35 

ditto. 

33 

315 

0 

0 

7 Ditfo 

on 

33 

30 

ditto. 

33 

210 

0 

0 

1 Ditto 

on 




33 

27 

14 

11 

12 Ditto 

on 

33 

25 

ditto, 

33 

300 

0 

0 

15 Ditto 

on 

33 

20 

ditto. 

33 

300 

0 

0 

23 Ditto 

on 

33 

15 

ditto. 

33 

315 

0 

0 

1 Ditto 

on 




33 

14 

8 

0 

9 Ditto 

on 

33 

10 

ditto. 

33 

90 

0 

0 

1 Ditto 

on 




33 

9 

5 

0 

1 Ditto 

on 




33 

8 

0 

0 

3 Ditto 

on 

33 

0 

ditto. 

33 

18 

0 

0 

1 Ditto 

on 

33 



33 

6 

1 

7 

96 Clerks at a 

total cost per mensem of 

rupees 

2311 

13 

0 


or total cost of Establishment in the Mofuasil, exclusive of menial servants : 

Post Masters, rupees 1200 0 0 

Clerks, „ 2341 13 6 

Grand Total, .. .. 3541 13 0 


156. There arc sixty-one Post Offices suhordhiatc to the llomhay General Post Office, of 

which seventeen arc principal offices superintended hy a Post Master ; and 
Post forty .four are subordinate, managed by a clerk, under the control of the 
^ * Post Master of the division or district, besides the Receiving Houses at the 

Presidency ; and fourteen stations at which though there arc no regular Post Offices, packets are 
made up for despatch to the General Post Office, but for which separate packets arc not made up, 
the letters for those stations being included in the packets for the nearest Post Office ; packets arc 
also sometimes made up both at the General Post Office and subordinates, for official functionaries 
moving about on duty. 

157. Since 1837 twelve new Post Offices, besides those estsiblished on the annexation of the 
Province of Sindh, have been oiiened : four of these were transferred from the District Dawk 
Establishment to the General Post Office; two were opened in lieu of others inconveniently 
situated, which were shut up : one at the requisition of tlie inhabitants ; two owing to the acquisi- 
tion of new territory : and four to supply the wants of the comniunity. 

158. Ten Post Offices have been abolished during the same period : two of these were those 
exchanged for others above alluded to : and the remaining eight were given up because, the ad- 
vantages to the community were not commensurate with the expense incurred by Government.” 

1 59. All, or nearly all the places at wliich Post Offices have been abandoned, arc District 
Dawk Stations, and the inhabitants are still therefore able to communicate by Post. 

160. Several of the Post Masters whom I consulted have recommended the establishment of 

new Post Offices at various stations within their range, and in many oases 
doubt they arc required; but as the extension of the facilities already 
‘ afforded by the District Dawk, will to a considerable extent obviate the 

inconvenience at present experienced from the want of a regular Post Office in all towns in which 
a Government Officer is stationed, the places left altogether without means of communication by 
Post will be but few. 

161. The Post Master at Kolapoor recommends Post Offices to be established at the towns of 
Merdj Langlcc, Tasgaon and Koonmdwar; these axe all large and important Native towns in the 
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Southern Maratha country, and with the cxceptionofTaagaon, not at present reached by the District 
Dawk. 

162. The Belgaon Post Master thinks an office should be opened at Jamkhundee, a large 
Native Town of about 8,000 inhabitants, and 21 miles from the nearest Post Office. 

163. The Post Master at Bhooj recommends a Post Office at M.andavcc, about 40 miles from 
Bhooj ; it is a place of about 40,000 inhabitants, and the correspondence is at present transmitted 
by hired messengers ; there are no District Dawks in the Province of Cutch, so that this important 
town has no Postal communication of any kind at present. 

161. The Post Master of Ellichpoor would establish Post Offices at the to^ns of Akote, Balia- 
pore and Khamgaon ; these are in the territories of His Highness the Nizam, and the inhabitants 
have no means at present of posting their letters. 

165. The Guzerat Post Master thinks that ^^were District Post Offices established at several 
Commercial Towns they would meet with every support.” He would recommend their being 
opened in the following places : 


Names of Places. 

Distance from the 
nearest Post Office. 

Population. 

Porebunder, . . 

120 Miles, 

10,000 

Kurrcc, 

30 Ditto, 

8,000 

Dehgaon, .... 

18 Ditto, 

2,000 

Sliidpoor, 

27 Ditto, 

1,500 

Vccsuuggcr, . . 

27 Ditto, 

4,000 

Wurnugger, . . 

29 Ditto, 

4,000 

Puttun, 

46 Ditto, 

12,000 

Padra, 

9 Ditto, 

6,000 


166. These towns arc situated either in the territories of His Highness the Guicowar, or^ in 
the Province of Kattiawar ; in neither of which is there any description of Postal communication 
available to the inhabitants. 

167. The Post Master in Khandcish recommends several new Post Offices to be opened 
wilhin his range; but they are all, with the exception of Boorhanpoor, a large town of njnvnrds of 
30,000 inhabitants, Stations of the District DjiAvk, and should therefore be available for the wants 
of the community. 

168. The Sliolapoor Post Master would open Post Offices at Akulkote 20 miles from Shola- 
poor, and at Warimga 80 miles off. 

169. The Tanna, Poona, Rutnagiree, Bhopawar, Mhow and Palimporc Post Masters arc 
not of opinion that any additional Post Offices arc requisite within the limits of their respective 
Postal control. 

170. The only place under the Bombay General Post Office, besides the Presidency itself, 

where a regular receiving house for letters has been established is at 
Beceiving Ileuses. Aurungabad, where one has been opened in the VAty distant about three 

miles from the Post Office, which is in the Cantonment: the number of covers posted and the 
amount of 'ostage collected during the month of July last was as follows : 


Numdjbr op Covers. 

Amount of Postage 
collected. 

Paid. 

Soaring. 

Service. 

Total. 

282 

232 

2 

516 

Rs. 30 1 6 


8 2 
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171. lu the Mofussil however th® facilities already afforded by the District Dawks in a great 
measure supply what is required ; as wherever a Mamledar or Mahalkerree is stationed^ his Office 
is a District Post Office, or Receiving House. 

172. In my report on the District Dawks I have explained how the facilities already existing 
may be further extended, and made more readily available to the public : there are however several 
large Native towns and other places in the neighbourhood of our regular Post Offices, where it 
would be very desirable to open receiving houses and establish letter boxes. 


Addiiinnal facilities for 
posting tetters, 

» L u*. * i:)istancefrora 

Inhabitants, 


173. The Post Master in the Deccan recommends the following in 
his division. 


A receiving house and letter box in the City of Poona. (‘) 

A receiving house in the Cantonment of Poona. (^) 

Ditto in the Artillery Lines at Ahmednugger.(^) 

A receiving house and letter box in the City of Sattam(^) 

174. The Tanna Post Master would open four receiving houses in the 
City of Surat ;(*) the Guzerat Post Master^ one in the City of Baroda,(^) 
and another in the Guicowar*s Camp near Deesa: the Khandeish Post 
Master one at each of the towns of Malligaum,(^) Nassuck(“) and 
Bhewndey ;(^) and the Belgaon Post Master one at Shapoor.(*") 


speaking a delivery from the office^ is made to parties sending for their 
letters ; at fifteen Post Offices there are no delivery peons at all, and tlie 
Clerk must either deliver the letters himself, or hire a man to do so ; and 
at others their number is very inadequate for the expeditious delivery of letters ; and an increase is 
represented to be required. 


(■) 

70,000 

2 

Miles. 

o 

30,000 

n 

ditto. 

(’) 

St 

2 

ditto. 

(0 

85,000 

1 

ditto. 

(*) 

00,000 

n 

ditto. 

(•) 

80,000 


ditto. 



i| 

ditto. 

0) 

7,500 

2 

ditto. 

(•) 

23,n(K) 



(•) 

8,500 



('") 

14,000 

3 

ditto. 

175. 

At 

most 


Delivery Peons insufficient 
in number. 


17C. On the advantages of having stipendiary Post Masters in preference to Collectors or 
other Officers Ex-officio ; the Post Master General of Bombay writes : — “ The 
Evideyx a» to the heet « Collectors, I speak, of course with reference to those on this side of India, 
^*** “ have too much to attend to, to be able to afford sufficient time to exercise 

" a general control over the Deputy Post Masters, or to examine and coun- 
“ tersign their accounts. Their onerous duties, both in their Revenue and Magisterial capacities, 
prevent Collectors from bestowing on Postal matters, that attention which they require, and the 
" consequence would be, if they were appointed Ex-officio Post Masters, that the Office Clerks at 
“ the Sudder and Subordinate Stations would have to do all the duties and be bond fide the Post 
“ Masters.” 


'' I consider the arrangement in Western India far preferable. It is simple, and devoid of that 
complexity, which certainly ought to be guarded against in all Postal arrangements, and which 
“ must, 1 think result from the appointment of Ex-officio Post Masters, without, in fact, reqtonsi- 
" bility or remuneration for the extra trouble imposed on them ; of Deputy Post Masters ineffici- 
“ ciently paid, and of Superintendents or Overseers with duties which ought to be performed under 
" a higher appellation.” 

In fact I. consider a system which recognizes only stipendiary or locomotive Post Masters 
“ the best that can be adopted. Abolish all Ex-officio Post Masters, and all Military Post Masters, 
“ the majority of whom leave the work to be performed by their Clerks quite uncontrolled, and 
" appoint locomotive Post Masters each for a reasonable range, with liberal salaries and no other 
“ duties to attend to, and there can be no doubt that the arrangements in the Postal Department 
“ will work to the benefit of Gkivemment, and to the satisfaction of the public.” 

“ The scheme introduced in 1843 had for its object the substitution of stipendiary officers for 
•• those unpaid Post Masters who, having a multiplicity ' of other duties to attend to, could not pay 
** proper attention to Postal matters. scheme, as far as I am aware, has realized expectations, 
" though it were to be wished that the remuneration had been fixed at a more liberal standard.” 
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1 am of opiniou that there ought to be a paid Post Master tor what is culled tlie Konkaii 
line, which extends as far South as Vingorla. The Post Master of Tanna has charge on this 
line as far as Mandvee* where the authority of the Post Master of Rut- 
nagiree commences ; Vingorla being his terminal station.^^ 


66 Miles ft'om Panwell 


177. On the advantages of having stipendiary Post Masters, untrammelled by other duties, 
the late Post Master in the Deccan says : the system of nominating officers at subordinate 
stations as Post Masters is an erroneous one. The Civil Surgeon who has more than enough to 
" do, is usually appointed, but beyond replying to public letters, the work is done by the Clerk. 
I would do away with these appointments and place an uncovenanted servant, wlio had proved 
himself qualified, in charge of a district, making it incumbent on him to reside a certain portion 
of the year, at each station within his range." 


178. The Postal authorities whom I consulted, arc nearly uniformly in favor of District Post 
Masters with no other duties to attend to, and do not consider that the work would be efficiently 
performed by Collectors or other Officers, as their time being fully occupied with other avocations, 
the Post Office would be neglected or left to the management of a Clerk. The Collector of Rut- 
nagirce, the only remaining Revenue Officer, Ex-officio Post Master, under the Bombay General 
Post Office says : — " I think separate Post Mfisters are very requisite, no Collector has time to 
superintend the Dawk Establishment under him ; a separate Post Master can give his time and 
attention to the details of his office and the Political Superintendent of Palunporc, also an 
Ex-officio Post Master says : — " Let the Post Office be independent of all Collectors, and only 
“ answerable to the District Post Master." 


179. The Post Offices in Sindh are not at present under the General Post Office, on this 
subject the Post Master General of Bombay says : — " The Post Offices in Scinde were for some 
time, and until lately, under the supervision of this Department but, at the suggestion of 
* The late present* Commissioner, they were placed under his exclusive control ; 

® an arrangement which I consider objectionable, especially as all the 

accounts have to pass through this office, and be embodied in my accounts." 


180. I would recommend that the system of stipendiary locomotive Post Masters be extended 
PI to the whole Presidency, including Sindh, which should, I think, again be 

placed under the control of the Bombay Post Master General, and not as at 
present be superintended by the Commissioner. 


181. The Post Masters in charge of the several divisions into which it may be convenient to 
apportion the Presidency should be remunerated on the principles at present made applicable to the 
four locomotive stipendiary officers above described; their salaries being made dependent on the 
rate of travelling kept up ; rupees 100 per mensem being considered the minimum. They should 
be relieved from the charge as Post Masters of any particular office ^vithin their range, the details 
of which fetter their movements and prevent their visiting other parts of their charge, when their 
presence is perhaps most required. The Post Office at the principal station being entrusted to the 
Head Clerk, in the same manner as the others in their divisions ; they should receive a deputation 
allowance of rupees 6 per diem, when travelling on their Post lines, and be considered Inspectors 
as well as Post Mastem. 


182. The whole of the Post lines subordinate to the Bombay General Post Office might 

, be apportioned into seven divisions consisting of the following Post 

Detaus of plan. Offices ; 


— ^The Deccan Division consisting of the following offices : — 

Poona, Kirkee, Khandala, Pan well, Jejooree, Aurungabad, Jaulna, Akola, Kuiihur, Karinja, 
Jaffrabad, Ellichpoor, and Oomrawuttee. 

2nrf.— The Northern Koncan Division, containing the following : — 

Tanna, Basseen, Tarapoor, Dumaun, Bulsar, Surat, Broach, and Baroda. 

3rrf.— The Southern Koncan Division, contidning the following ?— 

Mhar, Rutnagiree, Dapoolee, Gohagur, Malwan, and Vingorla. 
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4fA.-^-Oazer&t Diviaion containing 

Kaira, (Cily and Cantonment) Hmrsole, Deesa, Palnnpore, Bajkote, Bhocy, Gogo, 

Bhownngger, Dhtdlera and Dholka. 

5M.— Khandeish Division containing: — 

IM-fliUgniinij Bhcwndy^ Chandope, Nasauck, Dkoolia, Mnufl^aecr, Aaseerghur, Mhow and 
Bhopawar. 

6//i. — Carnatic Division, containing: — 

Bclgaum, Dharwar, Kulladghee, Kolapoor, Kurrar, Sattara, Mhablcaliwnr, Pundcrpoor, Sltola* 
poor and Becjapoor. 

7th . — Sindh Division, containing ; — 

Kurrachcc, Hyderabad, Tatta, Sukknr and Shikarpoor. 

183. The Jaulna Post Office is at present nnder the Madras General Post Offiee, as however 

it is on the line travelled by the Post from 
^ pcf Poona to Nagpoor, which is under the control 
^ “ of the Bombay Post Master General, it should 

be transferred to the Bombay Office. 


Note.— T liere is a Post Master at Jaulna on rupees 
mensem, whose pay would be saved, and there are tnreo 
on rupees 25, rupees 15, and rupees 10 respectively. 


181. The whole line of the Calcutta Mail Sn 

* Note, — This oflioer receives a conso- 
lidated salarv of ruj^cs 51C 12 0 per 
mensem, maoe up of Civil Pay rupees... 395 0 0 

and Military Net Pay rupees 121 12 0 

516 12 0 

lie draws also office tent allowance 
amounting; to rupees 75 per mensem, ... 75 0 0 

and has under him the followinp; Estab- 
lishment. An Assistant Surveyor and 

Builder on rupees 80 0 0 

8 Storekeepers at 4 rupees each, 32 0 0 

112 0 0 


Total rupees ... 703 12 0 

may, to do away with this special appointment, at 
Post Master. 


n Panwcll to Nagporc would, under the above 
arrangement, be under the control of the Post 
Master in the Dcccan ; there is at present an 
Officer especially entrusted* with the duty of 
superintending the works erected for the tran- 
sit of the Mails on this line ; this would relieve 
the Post Master from the duty of providing for 
the moans of crossing rivers in the rainy season, 
and allow him to give his undivided attention 
to the efficiency of the Post Offices and the 
superintendence of the travelling; unless it 
might be considered under the new arrange- 
ment expedient, which it probably eventually 
I entrust the whole charge of the line to the 


185. The cost of the seven Stipendiary Post Masters above proposed would be 
at rupees 160 each, . . . . . . . . . . . . . , Rs. 1050 0 0 


To meet this there is the present salnry of the four Post Masters of Aurunga- 




bad, Kolapoor, Mhow and Sholapoor, at rupees 50 each, 

. . Bs. 

200 

0 

0 

Ditto ditto 

of the Post Master in Upper Sindh, . . 

.... Bs. 

150 

0 

0 

Ditto ditto 

of the Post Master at Bclgaum, 

. . Bs. 

100 

0 

0 

Ditto ditto 

of Post Masters at Poona, Tauna, Khandeish, Guzerat and 




Kurrachcc at rupees 160 each, . . 

.... Bs. 

760 

0 

0 




1,200 

0 

0 


giving a less cost than at present of rupees 150 per mensem. 

186. The Establishment of Clerks in the Mofiissil would no doubt be more efficient, were a 

QauificatumofCkrka system of classification adopted with a more regular scale of pay; 

m umoj ^ greater regard paid to promotion to the various grades ; they might I 

think with advantage be divided into six classes ; the first to receive rupees 75 per mensem, the 
second rupees 50, the third rupees 85, the fourth rupees 25, the fifth rupees 20, and the sixth 
rupees 16, below which there should be none. 
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187. The 96 Clerks at present employed in the Mofiissil^ with the three belonging to the 
Jaulna Office^ if transferred to the Bombay Post Office^ might perhaps be divided into the six 
classes proposed as follows : 

First class on rupees 75 per mensem 3 Clerks rupees 225 0 0 
Second class on rupees 50 ,, 11 Clerks rupees 560 0 0 

Third class on rupees 85 ,, 12 Clerks rupees 420 0 0 

Fourth class on rupees 25 ,, 16 Clerks rupees 400 0 0 

Fifth class on rupees 20 ,, 20 Clerks rupees 400 0 0 

Sixth class on rupees 15 ,, 37 Clerks rupees 555 0 0 


99 Clerks at a cost of rupees 2550 0 0 

188. The present cost has been shewn to be rupees 2341 13 6 

to which must be added the salaries of the three Clerks now at Jaulna 

Post Olfice on rupees 25, rupees 15, and rupees 10, 50 0 0 

Rs. 2391 13 6 


and as I have allowed above in calculating the number of Clerks, which 
will be requisite for a liberal Establishment at Jaulna; the saving of 
the present Post Mastcr^s salary may be added, rupees 50 0 0 

2441 13 6 


being .an increase of rupees 108-2-6, on the present cost ; or deducting this from the saving of 
rupees 150, above shewn, in the salaries of Post Masters, leaving a net decrease in charge of rupees 
11-13-6, sufficient to allow for two additional Clerks of the fifth class should it be considered ad- 
visable to add to the number of the present Establishment. The Post Master General would of 
course have to mature the details of any plan of the kind, and arrange where and how the Clerks 
of the Mofussil Postal Department should be employed. 

. 189. The Bengal Post Ofiicc Commissioner proposes to transfer some 

to of the Post Offices at present under the control of the Post Masters General 

of Bengal and the N. W. Provinces to Bombay. 

190. The two offices of Nagpore and Kamptcc at present under the Bengal Office are incon- 
veniently situated, as regards their periodical inspection by the Post Master General of Calcutta; 
not only are tliej'' at a great distance from his head quarters, but also to reach them he has to pass 
through a part of the charge of the Post Master General of the North-Western Provinces. 

191. These two offices, if made over to the Bombay Presidency, might be included in the 
charge of the Post Master in the Deccan, whose line already extends as far as Nagpore. 

192. Since the acquisition of the Punjaub, the number of Post Offices under the control of 
the Post Master General of the North-Western Provinces has greatly increased, and his range has 
become so extensive as to make it difficult systematically to visit all parts of it ; with the view of 
rendering it more manageable, it is proposed to relieve him of the charge of some of the Post Offices 
bordering in the Bombay Presidency. 

193. The offices to be made over to Bombay should the proposal be agreed to, ore the 
following : 


1 . Erinpoorah. 

1. Joudpore. 

2. Palce. 

2. Indore. 

3. Oogein. 

4. Mahidpore. 

5. Butlam. 

6. Jowrah. 

7. Augur. 

8. Sarungpore. 

3. Kotah. 


t 2 
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4. Xeemitcli. 

9. Oodeyporo. 

1 0. Khurwara. 

11. Salumber. 

12. Kissore Saiigor. 

13. Miuulossoro. 

In all four principal, and thirteen subordinate Offices. 

19 t. If the arrangement is sanctioned, Erinpoora and its two Subordinate Offices might be 
made over to the Post Alaster in ( juzerat ; and Indore, and its six Subordinate Offiees, and Kotali, 
and Neemiudi with its five Subordinate Offices, to the Post Master in Khandeisb, who might in 
that case transfer the offices of Bhewndy, Nassnek, Chandore, Malligaum and Dhoolia, at present 
under Ins charge to the Post Master of the Northern Konkan, but it would devolve on the lk)st 
Master General to arrange the detail of Establishmcnit, requisite for carrying on the Postal duties 
at the new offices placed under his superintendence, as well as to determine how far the plan I 
have sketched above, could be carried out. 

195. The following is the Establishment at present kept up : 


Names of Offices. 

Post Masters’ Salaij-. 

No. of Clerks. 

■Aggregate Monthly 
Pay of Clerks. 

N umber of Delivery 
Peons. 

Aggregate Monthly 
Pay of Peons. 

Office Rent. 

Other authorized 
charge. 

Total Monthly charge. 


Rs. 

H 

Rs. As. P. 






Nasporc, 



98 0 0 

3 

31 

30 

30 

189 

Kamptoe, 

■jjgQjH 


70 0 0 

7 

50 

IS 

18 

206 

Krinpoorn, 


2 

4.» 0 0 

1 

5 

0 

10 

no 

•Tniuli'knro 


1 

23 0 0 

1 

3 

0 

8 

38 



1 

20 0 0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

23 


100 

7 

213 0 0 

3 

15 

0 

33 

3G3 



1 

20 0 0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

22 



Mahidporo, 


2 

33 0 0 

1 

5 

0 

3 

63 

liiitlain, 



73 0 0 

1 

3 

0 

5 

83 

.fciwr.ih, 


1 

20 0 0 

1 

5 

0 

3 


Aiirriir 


1 

17 0 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Sanmgporo, 


1 

17 0 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Nccinuch, 

100 

3 

70 0 0 

4 

24 

30 

30 


Oodeypore, 


1 

20 0 0 

0 

0 

0 

2 


Ivluirwara, 


1 

20 0 0 

1 

() 

0 

4 


Salumbor, 


1 

8 0 0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

■■ 

Kissore Sangor, 



12 0 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Mundessorc, 



30 0 0 

1 

r. 

0 



Kotali, 


2 

43 0 0 

1 

3 

0 

8 

38 


196. 

Duties of 
Masters, 


District Post 


working of the post, 
or any office along it, 


The District Post Masters should in their character of Inspectors, make a tour on every 
post line under their charge at least once a year ; this duty should not be 
performed by merely travelling post haste from end to end ; but leisurely 
and with sufficient halts to enable them to become acquainted with the 
Hiey should also besides this annual tour proceed to any part of their line, 
where their presence is required, owing to any uiiforeseeu cause. 


197. While on thcii* tour they should keep a diarj^ of their proceedings for submission to the 
Post Master General. The subjoined instructions, and form of report to be furnished by them, 
prepared by Captain Hart, late Post Master in the Deccan, have been obligingly placed at my dis- 
posal ; they will servo to shew what is required, and might be adopted with advantage ; with the 
cxeeption, that to make the proposed report really serve as a check on the proceedings of the Post 
Master, it should be sent in w eekly instead of only once a month. 


Instructions for District Post Masters when on Deputation. 
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A report of daily progress according to tlie accompanpng form to be forwarded with the 
Abstract for deputation allowance. 

In column 3 any impediments to the progress of the Mail are to be noticed, whether reported 
to the proper authority, reimirks on the ferries, &c. 

In column 4 are to be entered Abstract Statements of complaints against the contractor for 
non-payment of his Establishment, &c. or the fact of none being made ; notice of his having pro- 
vided suitable huts for his people, tliat they are not located in the public temples or chowrics, that 
the wallets are in proper order. 

In column 5 the state of the (government Establishment at Subordinate Stations must be 
shewn, entries that the books have been examined and signed, the Peoiis^ distribution books found 
regularly authenticated by the Clcrk^s initials daily, that no private accounts arc kept, that all 
cash has been regularly paid into the Treasury, that monthly lists of imclaimcd letters, as addressed 
in the English or Native character, have been hung up outside the office and forwarded to the 
Kiichery and Adawlut, that notice of the hours of the office being open and closed is also exposed, &c., 
whether com])laiiits exist. 

In the column of remarks is to be entered that notice of intended visit to Subordinate Stations 
and length of stay has been given to Civil and Military authorities, the usual time of delivery of 
the Mail how long after its arrival, state of Branch Offices and general observations; particular 
notice is to be taken of* the bags from District Offices containing otlier than Post letters. 

(To accompany the Abstract of Rupees 5 per diem for Deputation allotoance,) 

Deputation Report of Post Master Dekkan Division, from the to the inclusive 

while visiting the Stations on the (Canoor) line. 


I. 

o. 

i] 

• 

Date. 

Station. 

Distance. 



M. 

F. 

1850 . 




Novr. 3rd, 

Left Poona 1 
for AVurker, > 
No. 2 Station, J 

10 

4 

« 4tli, 

Yekiitpore, \ 
No. 4 Station, f 

U 

.3 

„ 5 til, 

Yeyoorie, ') 
P. 0.’ Station, > 
No. J 



„ 6 th, 
„ 7 th, 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 




4. 


State of tlic 
Koad, Rivers, 
Nullus, &c. 


f A Pat li way 
■ has been clear 
e<l ov(!r the 
Hills since last 
Report & Nul- 
la not bridged, 

Pathway to 
Nullas has, 
and require(I 
to be levelled 
reported the 
same to Kngi 
ncer Depart- 
ment, 


Yekertpore 
Nulla requires 
to be bridged, 
constant delay 
occurs here in 
[^thc ruins, 


Remarks on the 
Contractor’s Kstu- 
blishincnt. 


The Runners, 
Extra Runners, 
Riders &c., at No, 
1 and 2 Stations 
paid up — no com- 
plaint, proper Huts 
Lljrovicled. 

Extra Runners 
two months in ar 
rears at No. 2. 
Fined Contruetor 
(double the amount 
and hud tlio new 
paid ill my pre- 
sence. 


f No complaints,! 
Huts at No. — 
but Runners at 
No. — living in 
^ the Chowrics or- 
■ dered their remo- 
val and a lint to 
be provided at 
once, I 


Remarks on the 
Ooviirnment Post 
Olfice Establish- 
ment. 


Examined the 
Clerk’s Books & 
signed them, fin- 
ed him Rupees j 
— for not having 
the umduimed 
Letter List out- 
•{ side his Olli(;e,lic 
has been — years 
in the service, 
but is not ac< 
qnaintedwithhisl 
duty. The Office 
is open at — and 
closed at — , ... 


General Remarks. 


Gave notice of 
my intended ar- 
rival to thoMain- 
lutdur. The peo- 
ple complain of 
V the inattention 
fof the Clerk, 
who 18 often ab- 
sent in Office 
hours, repri- 
manded, &c. &c. 


SigtuUures. 
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198. Clerks in charge of Post Offices might be styled Deputy Post Masters: and as they would 

be at the head of an office, and the Post Master of the District might be at 
Deputy Post Maatera, otlicr end of liis raiigc, they should correspond direct with the Post 

Master General on all subjects not connected with the travelling of the Mails, and they should 
have charge, where the dawks arc carried by Government Establishments, of the runners and 
overseers, on the lines subordinate to the station at which they are Post Masters. 

199. It should be their duty to keep the Post Master of the District fully informed on all 

points connected with the expeditious travelling of the Mails ; to report all 
Their duties. extraordinary detentions ; and to suggest any alterations in the hour of 

dispatch of cross or branch posts by which the convenience of the public could be better secui’ed. 

200. They should bring to the immediate notice of the Civil Engineer, the Superintendent of 
Rosids, or otlier Officer in charge of public works, any sudden damage done to bridges, causeways, 
roads, &c. by which the transit of the Mails might be impeded. 

201. in Mofussil Post Offices the Establishment of Clerks was not increased when the Over- 

land communication and pre-payment of Steam postage were organized, 
menta can though tlic numerous accounts and statements, to which tluj latter espe- 

cially give rise, greatly added to their duties ; it is not the opinion of the 
Postal Authorities that any reduction could be made on the introduction of the projected reforms ; 
and as far as I have had opportunities for judging, I am inclined to agree with them. 

# 

202. I have proposed rupees 15 as the minimum pay for Post Office Clerks in the interior, as 
1 consider a lower rate would not secure the possession of the acquirements necessary for the 
proper performance of the duties; recpiiring as they do in addition to constant and uiiremitted 
attention at office, considerable geographical knowledge, and an acquaintance with the English 
language. 


203. On this subject Captain Hart observes — They (Post Office Clerks) arc required to be 
“ at their jiosts night and day ; a holiday is unknown to them, in sickness they have to provide, and 
“ pay for a substitute ; in some cases, a})eon also, or deliver the letters themselves ; and yet a correct 
‘‘ statement of all monies ])assing through their hands is expected from them. Wholly uncontrolled 
‘‘ in the preparation of their accounts, is it to be supposed that these underpaid, overworked 

(Clerks should do otherwise than appropriate a iiortion of their receipts when they can do so with 
impunity 

204. In order to arrange a better system of promotion among Post Office employes, the 

power of ap])ointiug to all vacant offices must be vested in the Post 
iW’ri/i/jf.v// Master General, to whom the District Post Masters might submit their 
recommendations in favor of deserving individuals ; the personal acquaint- 
ance with tin; general qualifications and conduct of the Clerks of the Department, which would 
result from his constant tours of inspection, would assist the Post Master General in making his 
selection. 


205. With a better system of promotion, and a minimum pay of rupees 15 per mensem, some 
arrangement might be made for testing the qualiffcations of candidates by 
means of examination, as is now done prior to admission into the service of 
Government in other departments ; at present an acquaintance with the 
duties to be performed is not sufficiently considered in nominating to vacancies in the Post Office, 
and mistakes and confusion is too frequently the consequence. 


Qualifications ahould he 
teated. 


206. Every Post Office should be furnished with a delivery peon ; and where the number of 

letters to be delivered in a month exceeds a certain average, there should 
Even Pwt Office to be two, beyond another point three, and so on. The Post Master General, 
nery.**' ^ ** in communication with the Local Officers, might arrange the gradations by 

w hich the strength of the delivery force should be regulated. 

207. Every Post Office should be supplied with proper scales and weights and stamps ; with 
complete lists of all Post Offices in India, and so long as postage is made at all dependant on 
distance, with the rates of postage leviable. 

208. The stamps at present in use in the Post Offices in the Province of Sindh, are not the 
same as those employed in the rest of India, but more similar to those of the United Kingdom; 
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they are perhaps neater than the Indian stamps, but as it would occasion a very great and unne- 
cessary expense to introduce a new style of stamps throughout India, the Sindh stamps should I 
think be changed for those in ordinary use, both for the sake of uniformity, and because the 
description of stamp at present used there is not recognized by the Post Office rules and 
regulations. 

209. All large offices should be supplied with shifting types to shew the date ; in small offices, 
it might be inserted, as it is at present, by the Post Office Clerk in writing. 

210. By Section XXVI. of the Rules passed by the Governor General of India in Council 

on the 30th August 1837 ; at Provincial Post Offices the packets are to be 
UMertainty and delay in (t made Up at 5 p. M. for all Mails to be dispatched in the course of the 
^onT^nkLineT ^ night, but for Mails which Usually pass in the course of the day, the 

packets are to be made up half an hour before the expected arrival of 
such Mails, which are in no case to be subjected to any detention.” 

211. Were the hour of arrival of the Mails the same or even nearly the same every day, 

... this Rule would be productive of little or no inconvenience; on long lines 
ca^on of IS exp atnet . liowever, such as thosc from Calcutta, Madras and Agra, the hour 

of the MaiPs arrival at any given point, particularly during the rainy season, ranges over the whole 
twenty-four; and it is therefore impossible in practice for the Post Masters at intermediate 
stations to close their packets half an hour before its arrival ; the consequence is that in the 
greater number of cases they are obliged to fix on some arbitrary hour ; and should the Mail from 
the terminal station arrive before the packets arc made up, as it is in no case to be subjected to 
any detention,” the letters from the station itself arc all left behind, and must wait till the next 
Mail passes through. 

212. When at Ahmednugger in August last I received many complaints of the very great 
delay and uncertainty to which the correspondence with Bombay was in consequence subjected ; 
letters posted there sometimes taking four days to reach their destination, wliilc they come up in 
26 or 28 hours. 


213. This delay in letters arriving in Bombay, I found on enquiry to be partly owing to the 
cause I have described, and partly to the Mail being despatched from Poona to Bombay at 5 p. m. 
every day, without reference to the arrival of the Calcutta or Madras posts ; it sometimes hap- 
pened in the rains when the time of arrival of the Calcutta dawk at Ahmednugger is very 
uncertain, that the whole of the station letters were detained 36 or 40 hours, owing to no post 
passing through during that period ; and again were too late in arriving at Poona for the post to 
Bombay, and had consequently to wait till the following day. 

214. This inconvenience has been modified to some extent by the Post Master General, 
since I brought the subject to his notice, by instructing the Post Office Clerk at Ahmednugger to 
dispatch his Mail daily to Poona at 7 p. m. (so as to arrive at Poona before 5 next day) whether the 
Calcutta Dawk has arrived or not ; in the latter c*ase, sending it on by Express to Poona, if there is 
any chance of its arriving in time there. 


215. But the same inconvenience and uncertainty in respect to their correspondence with 

Bombay exist also at Aurungabad and Jaulna; 


Noth. — The Post Master of Belgaon says “I received a note 
•• a few days ago from Mr. Hart, the Inam Commissioner from 
** Dharwar, complaining that letters he posted thcro on the 2iid 
** did not reach Belgaon till the 4th instant. This delay was 
“ owing to the detention of the Madras Dawk from heavy rain 
and Mr. Elphinstouo, the Collector of Khandeish, complains that 
great delay is occasioned in the transmission of letters to and 
from his District Officers which are convoyed partly by regular 
post, owing to the uncertainty of the Bombay and Agra Mail ; 
It sometimes, he says, “ takes six days to convey a letter from 
** Shada Soltanpore to Malligauni, and about 7 days from 
Boodhwar to Dhoolia.” 


and indeed on every line of road in India in 
which the hour of the MaiPs dispatch is depen- 
dant on the arrival of the Post from the termi- 
nal station ; and to attempt to provide for the 
evil by fixing on an arbitrary hour of dispatch 
from one Post Office without reference to the 
arrival of the Mail from the Post Offices in the 
rear, is merely to overcome the uncertainty at 
one station, by increasing it at all the rest. 


216. The only means by which the inconvenience could be entirely removed would be perfect 
punctuality in the arrival of the Mails at all intermediate stations ; and this 
Remedy const ere . present state of the roads and rivers is not attain- 

able in this country ; and secondly, were it so it would be at the sacrifice of speed, and the interests 
of the more important terminal stations would then be made subservient to those of the intermediate 
ones. 

u 2 
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217. None of the Postal auilioritics whom I have consulted have been able to propose any 
feasible means of getting rid of the evil, and the only arrangement which I can suggest, is to make 
up the packets at intermediate stations twice a day instead of once, say at noon, and at 6 p. m., so 
as to reduce the chance of the whole correspondence of the station being left behind, in conse- 
quence of the packet not being ready ; and where the correspondence between any two stations is 
of sufficient importance, to keep up a separate establishment of runners and have an independent 
dispatcli daily. 

218. Greater publicity should be given of the facilities afforded for communication by Post; 

M'hcn any new office is opened, or a receiving house or letter box established, 
intimation might be given to the Collector or other chief Officer of the 
itiona Jut 1 1 les nj on . with a rcqucst that notices in the Native language might be issued 

to his subordinate Officers for the information of the Public. 


219. Lists of unclaimed letters lying in the Post Office, in the English and Native languages, 
should be hung up outside; and the rates of postage leviable on all letters. 
Unclamed Letters. newspapers and parcels, should also be translated into the Native language 

and posted above the letter box, with which every Post Office should be furnished. 


220 . 


A Manual of Post Office instructions w as prepared some years since, by a former Post 
Master General of the N. W. Provinces; many alterations have since taken 
Office Manual pj^cc, and the reforms now under contemplation will, if carried out, render it 
almost useless ; a Manual should be prepared for the guidance of the Indian 
Post Office generally and published under authority. 


A Post 
required. 


221 . 


Post Offices at all towns on trunk lines should be stationed on the high road ; at present 
many of them, as is the case at Malligaum, where it is situated in the 
cantonment, 1^ mile from the road, arc at a distance on one side, and 
much time is consequently lost owing to the runners being obliged to 
make a detour to reach them. 


Post Offices should he on 
Trunk Lines. 


222. Did the Clerks in charge of Mofussil Post Offices live on the premises, much time 
would be saved wdien the Mails pass at irregular hours, or during the night, 
when it not unfrcquently happens either that the packets have to be taken 
to the Clerk's iiouse, or the Mail detained till he can come to the office. 


Clerks should live on 
premises. 


the 


223. The receipt and delivery of Ijettcrs at Mofussil Post Offices should be regulated as far 
as practicable, on the plan recommended for the General Post Office at the 
LcSers^^^^ of pj^^idencv ; letters brought to the office, being posted by means of locked 

letter boxes wdth slits for their reception ; and those arriving for delivery 
being sorted among the letter Peons and the office window delivery, an acknowledgment being 
taken from the former in the abstract register of the office, for the number of letters, &c., entrusted 
to them for distribution, and the amount of postage for wliich they ai*c responsible. 

221. The number of Delivery Peons and contingent allow^ance for 
ti^enr^lowancL stationery, &c., of the different offices also require to be remodelled, and 

placed on a footing more in accordance with the work performed by each. 

225. From the statement I have given above in para. 151, it will be seen that the number of 
peons, and the sum allowed for contingencies, do not in the case of many of the offices bear the 
same proportion to the number of covers despatched; thus at Ahmednugger with 5114 covers des- 
patched there arc two delivery peons, while at Bclgaon with 5319 there arc six, and the contingent 
allowance at Ahmednugger is only half the sum expended at Bclgaon ; at Dharwar with only 2914 
covers despatched there are 4 delivery peons, and rupees 12 for contingencies, while at Rutnagiree 
with 2767 covers, there is only one peon, and an allowance of rupees 5 for contingent. 

226. Again at the Ahmedabad Cantonment Post Office with 1051 covers there are three 
peons, and at Hursole with only 280, two ; wffiile at Sattara with 2642, there is but one ; and the 
contingent allowance at Tatta with only 705 covers is equal to that of Ahmednugger with more 
than 5000 ! 


227. Tlic above examples shew that some scale of allowance as well as of peons should be 
laid down, u ith reference to the amount of work performed ; the Post Master General alone can 
aiTange the details of such a plan, but it might be a good arrangement to divide the different offices 
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into classes both with respect to clerks and allowances; a first class office to have a certain number 
of Clerks on certain fixed rates of pay, a certain number of delivery peons and a sum as contingent 
allowance, a second class office in like manner provided for, by a lower rate, and so on. 

228. The Post Ofliee Committee which assembled in 1836 divided the Post Offices in respect 
to contingent allowance into 10 classes ; the first class to receive rupees 30 per mensem, the second 
rupees 18, the third rupees 12, the fourth rupees 11, the fifth rupees 10, the sixth rupees 8, the seventh 
rupees 6, the eighth rupees 5, the ninth rupees 3, and the tenth rupees 2, and tliere were in the 
Bombay Presidency one office only of the first class, none of the second, three of the third, one of 
the fourth, four of the fifth, five of the sixth, three of the seventh, nine of the eighth, fourteen of 
the ninth and sixteen of the tenth. 

229. These allowances >vere apparently fixed on somewhat arbitrary principles, and the 
amount was very soon not abided by and in most instances exeeeded, as will be seen by the state- 
ment appended to the Post Master GeneraFs letter to the SccretJiry to the Government of Bombay, 
No. 1041, General Department, dated 11th January 1841. Allowances of this kind must in fact to a 
certain extent be considered fluctuating, depending on the correspondence passing through the office 
at a given time, and as such, a discretionary power ought to be left with the Post Master General 
to review and reconstruct the allowance periodically, making such changes as appear to him called 
for, provided the gross sum sanctioned as contingent allowance, is not exceeded. 

230. In the Bombay Presidency the Mails arc carried by Mail Carts, by Horses, and by 

Foot Bunuers, according to the description of road to bo travelled over, 
an/Zdfoj\ofvelmice, dcgrcc of importance attached to quick travelling on any parti- 

cular line. 


231. Wherever metalled roads have been provided and bridges erected, the Mails should 

undoubtedly be conveyed in wheeled carriages ; they travel at a more 
suiteX”^ best gpeed, and the packets arc better protected, both from 

weather and other accidents, than w hen carried on horseback or by runners. 

232. Where the rains arc light and the country tracks tolerably good, and not liable to be 
flooded, horses ansAver very well ; but over a bljick or heavy soil, it is very questionable whether a 
foot runner cannot make better progress, in the rainy season at least, than a man on horseback ; 
and if so, the substitution of horses for men is not in such cases desirable, and would not in the 
long run be found to ensure any thing like an increase in celerity or regularity commensurate 
with the additional outlay. 


233. The number of miles travelled over by the Mails under the control of the Post Master 
/ th f V 17 General of Bombay is 3926, and in the Province of Sindh there are 818 

CTJ <7 of ost oa 8, miieg of post which, as I have explained above, though now within the 
Bombay Presidency, arc not under the General Post Office ; making a total distance of 4744 miles. 


234. The annual cost of conveyance is for Sindh rupees 28,884, and for the Mails under the 

Post Master General rupees 2,55,112-0-5, or an aggregate charge of 
Mails! rupees 2,83,996-5, giving the average annual cost per mile at rupees 59-10-9 ; 

this docs not include the conveyance of the Mails between Bombay and. 
Sindh by sea, for nine months in the year, at a charge of rupees 65,000. 

235. Of the 4714 miles of post road in the Bombay Presidency, the Mails arc cairied on 

. 2569 miles by contrjict, and the remainder by Government Estfiblishments ; 

ow came . there arc Mail Carts, and Horse Dawks, over 982 miles, 20 miles of water 

carriage, and 3742 miles on wliich foot runners only are employed. 


236. The longest line under one contract is that from Panwell to Nagpore 476 miles ; this 
was formerly divided into two, there being a separate contract from Bom- 
Confracf^ Aili/porc across the harbour by water, to Panwell, and thence by Mail Cart to 
Poona ; and another for a horse dawk from thence to Nagpore; the water 
carriage is however now contracted for by the Bombay Steam Navigation Company, the Mails 
as well as all Government Stores and Troops being by the terms of the last agreement entered into 
with them, carried free of charge in consideration of the Panwell ferry farm being made over to 
them. 


237. The present contractor covenants to carry the Mails from Panwell to Poona by Mail 
Cart, and from Poona to Nagpore by horses ; in his former contract he agreed to keep up a certain 
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munber of horses at each stage, but in the agreement last entered into with him, a certain pace for 
Mails and Expresses, and a maximum weight for the ordinary and Overland Mails, are stipulated 
for, but the means necessary for accomplishing this, are left to himself. He is further bound to 
convey all Government Expresses, free of Extra charge, and for private expresses is allowed half the 
amount paid to Government, viz., 2 annas a mile. He is allowed a reward for carrying the Mail 
between Poona and Nagpore at a quicker rate of speed than 60 hours; the Bhangy Mail travels 
with the Letter Mail between Panwell and Poona, but from Poona to Nagpore and vice versa it is 
despatched only on alternate days. He has to provide bags and wallets for the Mails, and is 
allowed 2 annas a pound for extra weight conveyed between Panwell and Poona. 

238. The contractor for the Mail from Bombay to Indore agrees to carry the Mails either on 
horseback or in Mail Carts, and the Bhangy Mail on alternate days ; the 
Indore con- Weight not to exceed two hundred pounds if carried by carts, or 

* seventy-two if carried by horse, except on the arrival of the Overland 

Mail, when the Mails are to be despatched from Bombay twice in the tweiity-four-hours ; but the 
weight not to exceed in the whole 350 lbs. In other respects the conditions resemble those of 
the Nagpore contract. 


239. In the contracts which have been entered into for foot dawks a certain pace for the fair 

F Dawk roniracts rainy season has been stipulated for, and the contractor left to employ 

oot aw contracts, mcans of conveyance he pleases ; he is bound to provide wallets and 

Mail bags, to erect huts for runners, to keep agents in attendance at the different Post Offices cn 
route, and to provide boats, ferry men, &c., for crossing rivers. 


240. The greatest rate of speed which has been attained under the system of foot dawk 
contracts is in the short line between Punderpore and Sholapore 41 miles, where it has averaged as 
much as 6 miles, 1 furlong, 15 poles, in the fair season; the speed of foot dawks carried by 
contract as contrasit‘d with those under the direct management of the Officers of the department, is 
in favor of the contract system; the average rate throughout the year being under contract, 
5 miles, 6 furlongs, 30 poles, per hour; and by Government runners only t miles, 1 furlong, 
27 poles. 


241. 


Kurrachee contract. 


The present contract for the conveyance of the Mails by Steam Boat between Bombay 
and Kurrachee in Sindh, provides for the transmission of all Mails, 
Bhangies, &c., three times a month during the fair season. In the months of 
June, July and August no Mails are sent by Sea to Sindh. The time agreed on is 100 hours each 
way. The dates of departure are at present from Bombay, the 8th, 18th and 27th of each month, 
and from Kurrachee the 2rid, 13th and 24th. The terms of the contract arc rupees 7,500 per 
mensem, except in the months of May and September, when a deduction of rupees 1,250 is made 
for two voyages not performed, making an aggregate of nipees 65,000 per annum, 'fhe present 
contract was entered into for a term of four vears. 


242. Ft is questionable, I think, when a contract on an untried road, for a new description of 

conveyance is first entered into, whether it is prudent to leave the employ- 
mar s on contrac s. xnent of the means necessary to work it satisfactorily, altogether to the 
contractor ; on the Panwell and Nagpore line, where the experiment of a horse dawk had been 
tested, and the contractor’s establishments proved by an experience of some years to be sufficient, 
there might be no occasion to stipulate for a certain number of horses being kept up at each 
Indore contract stage ; but ou the Bombay and Indore line, had the mejins by which the 

n e con at . Contractor proposed to carry the weight agreed on, been more fully considered 

and the necessary stipulations entered in his agreement, it might perhaps have obviated the dis- 
appointment and complaint to which his failure to fulfil its conditions gave rise. 

243. Two causes appear to have combined to prevent the satisfactory working of the con- 

tract ; first, he bound himself to perform more than his means warranted, 
auaes of fai ure. secondly, a part of the road at least would seem by no means adapted 

for the description of carriage contemplated. 

244. By the terms of his agreement he bound himself to make two trips a day, on the 
arrival of the Overland Mail ; in respect to this, the Post Master General of Bombay says, 

it is utterly impossible to expect that the contractor can make double trips, 1 am quite satisfied 
. "of this point, and consider therefore that it would be unjust to require 

jec tn View. make them.” One great object in inviting tenders for the convey- 

ance of the Mails on the Indore road at a greater rate of speed appears to have been the more 
expeditious dispatch of the English Correspondence from the Bombay Office ; every exertion is 
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•made to bring the Mails from Europe to India in the shortest possible time^ but the advantages 
thus gained are to a great degree nullified^ if these exertions are remitted as soon as they reach 
this country; and the great desideratum has therefore been to carry the whole bulk of the Mail 
onward from Bombay without delay. 

245. It was thought that with two dispatches a day, this could be accomplished on the 
Indore road in three days ; and if the contractor is unable to fulfil this part of his conditions, one 
great end in view in arranging for the contract has failed of its accomplishment. 

246. I am not aware whether any, and if so what modifications were subsequently made in 
iLf 1 ut r A terms of his original contract ; but it appears to me, that to whatever 

cans 8 iou e specijie . failure in the first instance is to be attributed, whether to 

imperfect information at the outset, ignorance of the character of the country to be travelled over, 
or a blind disregard of the difficulties incidental to an undertaking of such magnitude on a line 
of road hitherto traversed by foot runners only; it is of importance, in all future cases of the kind, 
to provide by specific conditions for the manner in which it is proposed to carry out the conditions 
agreed on ; and not to take it for granted that the contractor will, for his own sake, take care to 
provide the means necessary for their fulfilment. 

247. This might be sufficient did a failure affect the contractor alone, but the interests of 
the Government, and of the public are also involved ; as when the means of postal communication 
in a country have been entirely changed by the introduction of a new system, it is not possible 
again to fall back on those before employed, which on ceasing to be required are in most cases no 
longer available for the purpose. 


248. I think too as a general rule, in a first undertaking of the kind, contracts for shorter 

Short lines better would be foutul to answer better; it is difficult if not impossible for 

lor ines c en superintend or satisfactorily work a new contract for some 

hundreds of miles of road ; and it is not probable in this country, at any rate for some years to 
come, that the same description of carriage would be found to answer over the whole ; besides 
wliicli the large amount of capital required to enable a speculator to undertake such a contract, 
narrows, if it docs not entirely prevent, competition. 


249. It has been suggested that it would be a good arrangement for Government to supply 
Mad Guards carriages necessary for the conveyance of the Mails, and merely 

■ contract for their being horsed ; sending a Mail guard with every carriage, 

both to protect the bags and keep time ; the increased expense necessary to carry out such a system 
would be to some extent an obstacle to its adoption ; and moreover it is, I think, very questionable 
whether tlicre would be any thing gained by the Mail carriage being provided by Government ; 
besides, in respect to guards, their additional weight would be a great drawback, and it would be 
difficult in this country to get fit men for the duty ; but even co^d these objections be removed, 
they would not, I am of opinion, be found of much use. 


250. Many of the foot dawks are now carried by contract, and as far as the Bombay Presi- 

„ - „ , , , dency is concerned, the system seems to have answered very well ; some of 

uecesa of oo con rac . former Oversecrs of the line have, in most cases, taken the contracts, and 
liave generally agreed for rather a higher rate of speed and lower rate of cost than the Government 
Establishments which they superseded. 

251. On this subject tlie late Post Master in the Deccan states: — “ The dawks should one 
" and all be conveyed by contract, on the plan of that entered into for the Danoor line ; a sketch 

survey of the road, and requiring certificates, would ensure regularity, and the security taken from 
the contractor puts a stop to the plunder of the dawk bags. For the first three years the rate 
demanded by the tenderers would be little less than the present actual cost to Government ; but 
after that period, when the system was understood, the contracts should be offered to public 
competirion. Experience has convinced me that a contractor on a " foot line” can work it at a 
profit, at fifteen per cent, under the cost to Government. The saving might be appropriated to 
establishing horse dawks on the main lines.” 

252. I have shown above that the average rate of speed on lines on which the post is carried 

by contract, is higher than where runners under the direct control of the 
Officers of Goveniment we entertained ; wherever therefore a contractor is 
willing to take any portion of a post line on terms below the present cost, 
provided he can satisfy the postal authorities of his ability to fulfil the conditions to be imposed on 
him, there would seem no objection to its being made over to him. 

w 2 
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253. The Statement in the Appendix shows the average rate of travelling at present main- 

tained on tin? several Post lines under the Bombay (Jeueral Post Office, 
Hate of TraveUiny, during the fair season and the rains; the rates of speed therein 

Marked E. exhibited, it will be observed, are exclusive of detentions. 

254. In the returns submitted by the Bombay Office a certain fixed allowance for detentions, 

such for instance as Post Offices en route, crossing the rivers and in some 
Detentions. cases the Ghauts on the road, &c., is deducted in the first instance from the 

gross time occupied ; and besides these, during the rainy season especially, large deductions are 
frequently made for detentions from Rivers and Nullas, and owing to bad weather and the flooded 
state of the Roads. 


255. The means at present taken to aseertain the truth of alleged 
th^/lmUi detentions on this account are not in all cases satisfactory. 

256. I have already noticed one case, in which excuses for over time, owing to bad weather, 
were required to be verified by certificates from the village Officers ; and 
sliowii liow ail Opening may be thereby afforded for collusion between 
dated 8 th July 1850. * them aiid the Mail Contractor. 


257. In another case (on the Agra Road) the Post Master has stated that when the dawks 
were canned by the Government Establishment of foot Runners, so liberal an allowance was made 
for detention during the rains, that when it came to be deducted from the gross time, it made the 
monsoon rcate of actual travelling range considerably above what was maintained in tlie fair season, 
clearly shoiving that the means for ascertaining the truth of such alleged detentions from bad 
weather, were very inadequate. 


258. On the present contract being entered into for the conveyance of the Mails between 
BombJiy and Indore, an additional fixed allowance, for detention of one hour and forty-five minutes 
for Ghats, appears to have been deducted, in calculating the pace contracted for ; thus in effect 
adding one hour and forty-five minutes to the time agreed on. 

259. The more proper course would be to enter the gross time occupied from one given point 

to another, in the returns exhibiting the travelling of the Mails; and make 
Alteration recommcni ct . for detention the subject of special ex])Ianation ; it is of no 

advantage to the Government or to the public, that a contract is entered into to carry the post at 
a greater degree of speed, if the effect is neutralized by additional allowance for detention; nothing, 
for instance, is gained by the Post being actually carried six miles an hour instead of five between 
two places GO miles apart, if two hours longer arc allowed for detentions by the way. 

260. Under a system of excluding all detentions, the great fact, viz., how long the Post 
aidnally takes in arriving at a particular place is apt to be lost sight of; and if a high rate of speed 
per hour be shown, the result is considered to be satisfactory. 

261. The late Post Master in the Deccan observes on the subject of checking the travelling 
on lines not under contract; the Time Tables of travelling as at present furnished arc mostly 
^‘ fictitious. The entries are made by Clerks without any time piece to guide them, and the Reports 

of detention arc filled up from the Overseers^ Reports, who take care to show that any delay 
** whicdi may have occurred on their way, was unavoidable. Stoppages at Nullas arc noted, but for 
want of a Survey the Post Master is ignorant of such watercourses crossing the road.^^ 


262. In arranging for all contracts the agreement should merely specify the number of hours 
in which the Mail is to he carried; and the contractor be left to reserve, in the time agreed on, suf- 
ficient latitude to cover the ordinary detentions to which the dawk is subjected en route; all other 
delays owing to bad weather, the flooding of rivers, or other causes beyond his control, forming the 
subject of special exphmation, and being admitted only on his satisfactorily establishing their trutli. 


263. Some of the Mails under the control of the Post Master in Giizcrat, travel very slowly 
in the rainy season ; on this subject, the Post Master in Guzerat, Mr. Har- 
€ aif III uzerat i ai . nson, states : — " The delay in the Bhooj line occurs chiefly from detention at 
the Run (near Runole) extending from 12 to 18 miles, the flood of which at most times is knec- 
NOTB-Tho delay is stated to be " deep, and at other times still higher; and no boats are employed 
Bometiines so ^reat. as to double the on this part of the Run. On the Deesalincno boats are available, 
time ordiniirily taken by tin; Muil « specially for Postal purposes, at the Suburmuttce river near Ahme- 
beiwffii Bom ay and Bhooj. << dabad.” With the view of obviating any delay at this point, the 
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Post Master recommends that two boats should be kept up and placed under his control. In 
respect to the delay in the Bhouj line, he says, I am at a loss to suggest any remedy on this line, 
" as the flood is so uncertain that while at kuce-dcep at one hour, it certainly recedes the next, but 
" a runner is still in as bad a predicament, wacUng with as much difficulty ^ possible through a 
large extent of mud. The only course that can be resorted to cOs a remeay is to alter the route 
" from the Bhiigwa creek across the Gnlph of Cambay to Gogo, and Rajkote vid Jorria across 
the Gulph of Cutch to Toonia Bunder. The flooding of the numerous nullas, and the badness 
of the roads here and there during the monsoon, on both lines of road, are also serious ob- 
‘‘ stacles.^^ 

264. I have already alluded to the subject of changing the present post line to Bhooj to that 
Vi(fe my Letter to Mr* reconimeiided by Mr. Marrison in the above Extract, and have suggested 
Secretary Lumsden, No. 356. that further enquiries should be made into the feasibility and advantage 
dated 18th December last, of doing SO, in my report on the District Dawks of the Bombay Presi- 
para. 69, dency. 


265. In Scindc likewise the periodical inundation presents a formidable obstacle to fast 
, . , travelling; Mr. Stapleton, the Post Alaster of Upper Scinde, observes: 

Setme ais, Detention is however experienced during the periodical inundation of the 

Indus, in the Bhawulpoor and Bharoda lines of road ; where tlie eanals are crossed by bridges 
“ and ferries, the delay is trifling ; but on the road between Siikker and Shikarpoor, the greater 
part of which is a complete swamp from July to the middle of October, the dawks are nearly 
“ twice .as long in transit as when the roads are drj\” 


266. Rivers and bad roads arc not, however, the only cause of detention. Captain Adams, 

Assistant Civil linginccr in Khandeish, speaking of the delay in the Indore 
Other causes oj e ay. Mail, says — I have obscrvcd that great delay takes place at the District 
Post Olficcs, by sorting the letters on the arrival of the J\lail; this should not be allowed; a bag 
for each station ought to be ready by the time the Mail arrives; the time taken for changing 
“ horses (sometimes 20 minutes) is preposterous, 2i is a very fair time, and can be done if the Mail 
‘‘ arrives at the time expected.^^ 

267. Under the system I have proposed for the management of Mofussil Post Offices, and 
dawk lines, the neglect of the Post Office rules, and the culpable delay above pointed out, would 
soon disappear. 

268. The Post Masters of the different post lines, have prepared at my suggestion, lists of the 

principal rivers and nullas, which obstruct the travelling of the Mails during 
Delay from rivers, ffc. thc rainy season; and one of the first subjects to which the I*ost Master 

Genc^ral should tiini his attention in the periodical tours of inspection, which 1 have suggested he 
should constantly make wlicn relieved from thc details of the Presidency Post Office, should, 1 think, 
be thc consideration, in communication with the District Post Master, and thc Civil Engineer, of 
the best means for removing, or remedying thc delays which are now occasioned. 

269. Some delay, and considerable uncertainty in thc arrival of thc principal posts, received 

in Bombay vifi Poona and Panwcll, result from their having to pass down 
Delay oanny to Panwcll Pauwcll rivcr, which is not navigable even for the smallest craft at all 

times of tide. 

270. Prom a statement which I have obtained, it appears that since the present contract with 
the Bombay Steam Navigation Company for crossing thc Mails by Steam came into operation, the 
longest time taken has been 17 hours and 50 minutes, and thc shortest, 3 hours and 35 minutes, 
or a difference of 14 hours and 15 minutes in the transit. 


271. Several schemes h.ave been from time to time proposed to obviate this inconvenience, 

and avoid if possible thc difficult navigation of the Panwell river altogether ; 

Plans for obviating this distance from Poona to Bombay by the present route is 70 miles by 
land and 17 by water; one of thc plans proposed, viz., to make Inora 
Bunder the embarking point, would make the land journey 81 miles and a half, and reduce the 
water carriage to only 6 miles : another by Ilog Island would give 80 miles by land and 8 J by 
water; and a third by Dewallia gives 75 miles by land and 13^ by water. 

272. Of all these the route by Inora Bunder is the most eligible, as it is only six miles from 
Bombay and can, it is understood, be reached at all times of tide and at all seasons ; thc very great 
expense attending the construction of a line of road to connect the point of embarkation with the 
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present post line, estimated at about SJ lacs of rupees, was however considered a fatal bar to enter- 
taining such a scheme. 

273. Some arrangement by which the present uncertainty and delay would be got rid of 
appears very desirable; an expensive contract conveys the Mail by laud at a good rate of speed as 
far asPanwell, and the advantage thus gained at a large outlay is lost for Avant of some better means 
of transit across tlie Jiarbour. 

27'k It is a question, T think, worthy of consideration whether, in the event of the post route 
to lihooj being changed from the circuitous road by Baroda and Kaira, to 
Kurrachee cmitrart, const- xnorc direct line from Surat across the Gulph of Cambay to Gogo, and 
thange in ^S^TanTrmtL * tlience through Rajkotc, and across the Gulph of Cutch, it might not be 
feasible to arrange for the Mails to Scinde being carried by this route, and 
thus obviate the necessity for the present expensive contract for their conveyance by sea for nine 
months in the year. 


275. The Steam Navigation Company in Bombay dispatch boats three or four times a week 
during the fair season to Surat, and occasionally to Gogo and Tankuria Bunder ; if an arrangement 
could be made with them to send a Steamer every other day calling at the above places, the present 
post communication by land might be taken off ; the Mails for Scinde could be landed at Gogo 
within 30 hours after leaving the General Post Office ; and with a horse dawk across the Provinces 
of Kattiawar and Cutch, they would reach Kurrachee in five days at most from Bombay; by this 
means a communication would be opened every other day, in place of three times a month only as 
by the present plan, and probably at a much lower cost. 

276. Complaints have frequently been made of the damage done to the contents of the dawk 

wallets by wet, in the rainy season ; the wax cloth at present in use in 
^Damage to Mails from g^y^bay is of an inferior description to that manufactured in Calcutta or Ma- 
dras ; and the rains arc perhaps on the whole more continuous and soaking. 


277. It has been suggested that " Gutta Pcrcha” would be a better protection against wet 

than wax cloth; I have obtained some specimens of the former with the 

utta ere a, following information respecting it, The thick piece is only half of the 

original breadth of the sheet or web which is about 24 or 25 inches wide ; it is a piece used for 

sending about 50 reports at a time, and has already been so used on several occasions, being still 
as good as new. The other sample Avould, I think, be most generally useful for small packets; 
neither will bear scAving but should be rolled round the ])apcr, &c., to be packed, and then en- 
closed in a paper or other cover to save from rubbing. The cloth is made by the Gutta Percha 
Company, London. It is sold by the pound. The thin is 10^. a pound, containing about 17i 
yards in length (105 square feet), the thicker sort is 6^. a pound, containing 7 yards (42 square 
feet), making the piece, per yard long, 7d. for thin sort and lO^rf for the thick. It stands this 
climate very well.” 


278. If arrangements could be made to prcAunt friction in the Mail wallets, the experiment 
of using Gutta Percha for the packets would seem worth a trial. In the 
A tria snggeste . North- Western ProAinccs, canvas bags lined with wax cloth have been 

found a sufficient protection from Avet ; but I question how far these would answer the purpose in 
Bombay. 


279. Canvas or sail cloth steeped in linseed oil has also been recommended : but no prepara- 
tion will, it is to be feared, be found sufficient altogether to keep out wet, so 
Difficult to eep out wet. Mfill bags are subjected to be pulled through rivers, laid in water 

at the bottom of boats, and exposed to the various soakiiigs they must go through on a long line of 
road Avithout any adequate external protection from the weather, in the middle of a tropical 
monsoon. 


AV. COURTNEY, 

Commissioner. 


Calcutta, April 2^}t/t, 1851. 
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No. A. 


Date of 
Issue. 

No. of Letters. | 

English Direction. 

Stations. 

Postage, 

Postage on Let- 
ters received 

from other Peons. 

Party’s Receipt. 

How disposed of 
if undelivered. 



No. 5 

1, 10th September 1 


1 

X 








1 

Burjorjee Rustumjeo, 

Poonah, 

0 

0 

G 







1 

Mr. Clare, 

Sliolaporo, 

0 

2 

0 







1 

Revd. F. Morris, 

Cftlr.iitta, 

0 

3 

0 

p 

ape 

r. 




2 

Ruttunjec Cursetjee, 

Scroor MalHgaum, 

0 

3 

0 





1 

Mr. Joas, Bauptista. •••••• •• 

Poonah, ,, 

0 

0 

G 







1 

Cumroodceii and Brother, 

Ni1<T(TI1IT1 

0 

1 

0 







2 

Charles A. West, Esq., 

Surat Poonah, ••• 

0 

3 

0 







1 

Air. Robt. Peat, 

Sliiknrnnrp. 

0 

12 

0 







1 

Messrs. Furdonjee, and Co., ... 

Kuirachee, 

0 

10 








1 

E. E. Elliot, 

Ditto, 

0 

10 

0 







1 

David AIcCullock, Esq., 

Colomlio, tT.tt.... 

0 

3 

0 

p 

ape 

r. 




1 

Dinshaw Eduzic, 

Neemiirh, t ^ , 

0 

4 

0 





1 

Mrs. Stow, 

Bombay, 

0 

0 

G 







1 

John Turner, Esq., 

Poonali, ,,,,,, 

0 

1 

0 







1 

Air. Clare, 

Ditto, ,.T-1“rTTf 

0 

1 

1 







1 

Mr. J. Francis de Sequarin, ... 

Honore, 

0 

3 

1 







1 

Sorahjee Pestonjee, 

Rutnagerry, 

0 

2 

E 







1 

Framjcc Nusservanjee, 

Surat, 

0 

1 

0 







1 

IlajcG Jaiiaul Alidcen, 

Gonielcpore, ,t - # t . 

0 

12 

0 






No. 19 


1 B. Soondeijee, 

Bombay, 

0 

1 0 

0 


0 

G 




4 

Editor of the T. and Courier,... 

Baroda, Sola - 1 












pore, Kirkcc, > 

0 

10 

M 









Belgaum, ... ) 










25 



5 

2 

6 

0 

0 

6 




Memo. 


Dispatched 11 20 a. m. 1 10 0 

0 0 6 

(Signed) L. W. 5 2. 6 


G 13 0 
Paid, 5 2 0 


Balance,... 1 11 0 

X 2 
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77f/.v lOM fiaj^ of September, 1850. 



1. 

2. 

.3. 

4. 

1 

G. 

n 

7. 


8. 


•/. 

tIJ 

1 

1 

ei 1 

V«*sf<Til;iy’.s 

Hulaiice. 

Posfa;^** »lin* 
on LrOcrs 
this 

liny. 

' Postnj^fo <lu<* 
oil tniiistiT 
l.ii?tti*rs Iruni 
llic* Puons’ 
riitiies. 

Total 
amount of 
columns 1, 

Dt^Iiict Post- 
age duo on 
transfer 
Letters, &e., 
made over to 
the Peons. 

Net 

amount 
duo this 

! 

Paul into 
the Trea- 
sury this 

Ilalancc on 
aetMiitnt of 
undelivered 
Letters. 

i g, 

£ a 

V 1 

p 1 

1 . 

'•s c 

^ a. 

■AS 

Amount. 

o e 

a< 

6 S 

Amount. 

No. of 
Letters. 

Amount. 

1 

2 ami 3. 

No. of • 
Letters. 1 

Amount. 



day. 


Cm • 

o « 

. 'V 
o tL 

Amount. 

> 

0-3 

s % 
I** 

4 


1 

3 

0 

11 

0 

20 

7 

14 

0 

2 

0 

1 

« 

8 

10 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

8 

io| 

0 

8 

8 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

(> 

5 

1 

10 

i 

25 

5 

•2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

13 

0 

0 

0 

0 


■ 

13 

0 

5 

o 

0 

4 

1 

n 

0 

3 

(i 

0 

3 

7 

1 

8 

0 

22 

3 

12 

0 

2 

0 

5 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 
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■ 

9 

0 

4 

8 

0 

3 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

17 

4 

5 

0 

31 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

0 
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1 

1 

0 

0 

9 

9 
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7 

0 
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8 

I 
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r> 

8 
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7 
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14 
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0 

0 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

12 

(i 

0 

4 

0 

3 

0 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

20 

15 

1 

14 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

14 

0 

5 

0 

7 

0 

1 

B 

0 

0 

3 

0 

3 

1 

4 

0 

0 


0 

21 

3 

1 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

I 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

R 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3 

B 

5 

B 



0 

22 

■ 

0 

12 

B 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

B 

0 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

0 

U 

0 

0 

B 

1 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

12 

0 


0 

0 

23 

m 

0 

B 

0 

1 

0 

1 

I 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

m 

8 

0 

1 

B 

0 

B 

i 

i 

0 

24 


7 

9 

6 

39 

7 

1 

0 

0 

0 

E 


14 

10 

6 

11 

3 

7 

0 

11 

3 

0 

4 

12 

0 

30 

0 

7 

0 

1 

5 

0 

25 

■ 

1 

B 


15 

4 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 


■ 


6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

■ 

g 

g 

4 

3 

0 

7 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

20 

15 

1 

0 

R 

27 

3 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

H 


1 

0 

2 

0 

1 

g 

g 

3 

0 

0 

2 

0 

15 

■ 

1 

0 

0 

27 

1 

0 

|E 

R 

10 

2 

12 

0 

0 

B 

0 

0 

m 

H 


0 

0 

0 

0 

m 

g 

g 

3 

0 

0 

2 

0 

3 

0 

0 

i 

0 

28 

■ 

0 

lE 

G 

37 

8 

7 


1 

0 

I 


8 

13 

0 

1 

0 

2 

0 

8 

11 

0 

8 

0 

0 

3 

i 

5 

B 

0 

0 

0 

11. 


■ 

1 

■ 







1 







1 















"1 

Office. 

i 

I 

1 


357 

03 

0 

1 

12 

1 

1 

1 

115 

g 

0 

43 

8 

I 

0 

107 

m 

0 

03 

14 

0 

151 

43 

10 

0 

9 

I 

i 

Total. 








_ 


““ 





















r 

..... 


Deputy post Master General. 
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AFrENDIX C, NO. 8. 


No. 1, B. 

LONDON LETTER BILL INWARDS. 

For tlic Correspondence between Great Britain and India, 

Vtd Marseilles. 

2*OST OFFICE, 

The 184 . 

Tfte undermentioned Despatches are forwarded by the Mail of this Day. 


Amount to be placed to the Credit of the Indian Office. 



Note. — Tho Amounts to boCortifiocl if 
uiui corm'teil if wrong, 
ill the second column. 



Piirticiilars of llcgistcrcd Letters alUxed to tlio present Pill, and ineluded in the foregoing Articles. 


No. Whence sent. To whom addressed. Place of Destination. 



Postmaster. Receiviny Officer. 


N. B. — ^Tliis Bill is to be Stamped and Signed by the Receiving Officer, and sent to the Accountant 
General. 














AT7B.XDIX 0, KOI 8k 


cum 


No* B* 

LONDON LETTER BILL INWARDS. 


For the Correspondence between Great Britain and India, vid Southampton. 

POST OFFICE, 

The 184 


The undermentiotted Despatches are forwarded by the Mail qf this Day. 


Amount to be placed to the Credit of the British Office. 


Account. 

1 

1 

1 


London Account. 

■ 

1 

1 


No. 


Total Amount of Paid Lettera 


Nors.— The Amounts to 
be certified if right, and 
corrected if wrong, in the 
second column. 


Amount to be placed to the Credit of the Indian Office. 


No. 

i Letters from Places beyond India, \ 

( at 4d. each j 

/Newspapers from Places beyond) 

1 Inaia, at 2d, each j 

£ 

Account. 

London Account. 

Notb. — The Amounts to 
be certified if right, and 
corrected if wrong, in the 
second column. 


1 



1 


1 

B 

■ 


B 

i 

■ 

No. of 
Boxes. 

Total Number of Letters. 

Total Number of Newspapers. 


India. 

Places beyond Lidia. 

India. 

j Places beyond India. 






Particulars of Registered Letters affixed to the present Bill, and included in the foregoing Articles. 


No. 

Whence sent 

To whom addressed. 

Place of Destination. 






Postmaster. Recdoing Officer. 


N. B.— This Bill is to be Stamped and Signed by the Receiving Officer, and sent to the 
Accountant General. 


y 2 
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AFVBNDtX C, NO. S. 

No. 4, B. 

Extract of Outward Ship RegUter Book for Jufy 1850 . 


CLXXXIII 


Date. 

Names of the Vessels. 

No. 

Letters, Ac., and their rate. 

Postage. 

^ Total. 

18 JO. 













f 

1 

Free Letters from out-station. 










8 

Ditto ditto English. 










4 

Paid ditto from out-station. 







July, 


Per Ann Martin, 

1 

Ditto ditto at one anna, ... 

0 

1 

0 






Hongkong, ... " 

1 

Ditto ditto at five annas, 

0 

5 

0 







1 

Ditto ditto at one rupee, two annas, ... 

1 

2 

M 







H 

English Papers. 









to 

II 

Paid ditto at 1 anna, •••••. ... 

0 

4 

0 






r 

1 

Esra Nussim, Parcel, ... 

0 

2 

0 







1 

Mr. C. L. Davies, 

■i 

2 

0 








Free Letters. 











Ditto ditto English. 







11 


Ditto, Singapore, ... •< 

m 

Paid Letters from out-station. 










3 

Ditto ditto at 1 anna, •••••• ... 

BiV 

3 

0 







5 

English Papers. 










2 

Paid ditto at 1 anna, 

m 

2 

m 







4 

Packets; viz. 







}} 


Per New Zealand, ( 

2 

English Papers. 









via Singapore, ••• ( 

12 

Ditto ditto Free, Soldiers*. 









( 

11 

Free Letters. 









Per Adelaide, rieij 

_ 










Singapore, j 

8 

Paid ditto out-station. 










3 

Ditto ditto at 1 anna each, 


3 

0 







’ ' 

1 

Service Letter. 










41 

Free ditto, Soldiers’. 







»» 

11 

Per Sydney, vid^ 

11 

Paid ditto out-station. 









Singapore, " 

3 

Papers, English. 










3 

Ditto ditto 1 anna each, ••• 

0 

3 

0 







3 

Ditto at 2 annas, 


G 

0 







1 

Service Letter. 

H 






I) 

11 

Per Hobart Town,^ 

16 

Free ditto. 

H 








via Singapore, ... " 

6 

Paid ditto out-station. 

n 









1 

Ditto ditto at 1 anno, ... 


1 

0 







B 


B 

— 

— 

3 

2 

0 




I 

To Capo of Good Hope, via Ceylon and Mauritius. 

B 



1 

I 






Free Letters. 




1 






■M 

Paid ditto English. 











Ditto ditto out-station. 

^B 










JDitto ditto at 1 anna, ... ••• ...... 


6 

0 





18 

Per Pekin, Ceylon,- 












6 

Ditto Papers, English. 










4 

Ditto ditto out-station. 










25 

Ditto ditto at 1 anna, •••... ... 

1 

9 








4 

IDitto ditto at 4 annas, ...... ... 

1 

0 

0 







5 

Ditto ditto at 2 annas, ... 

1 

10 

0 
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APPENDIX NO. 8 , 


Date. 

Names of the Vessels. 

No. 

Letters, &c., and their rate. 

Post 

.age. 

1850. 


■ 








H 

Free Letters. 








Ditto ditto English. 







1 

Ditto ditto out-station. 







26 

Ditto Paid at 1 anna each, 

1 

10 

m 




1 

Ditto ditto at 2 annas, ...... ... 

0 

2 

Dl 




1 

Ditto ditto at 3 annas, ... 

0 

3 

0 

July, 

18 

Per Pekin, Mauri- 








tius, 









30 

Ditto Papers, English. 







36 

Ditto ditto at 1 anna each, ...... ••. 

2 

4 

0 




2 

Ditto ditto at 2 annas, .•.#.* ... ... ...... 

0 

4 





3 

Ditto ditto at 4 annas, ... 

0 

12 

0 




1 

Ditto ditto at 8 annas, ...... ... •*. 

0 

8 

0 



- 

2 

Steam Packets. 






f 

8 

Service Letters, English. 







2 

Ditto ditto, Bombay. 






i 

7 

Paid ditto out-station. 







69 

Ditto ditto at 1 anna each, »...•• ... 

3 

11 

0 




2 

Ditto ditto at 2 annas, 


4 

19 




1 

Ditto ditto at 7 annas, ••• 

i 

7 

0 




2 

Government GazeUee^ Free. 







1 

English Paper, ditto. 




91 

w 

Ditto, Ce}’lon, 









41 

Paid Papers at 1 anna, 

2 

9 

E 




1 

Ditto ditto at 2 annas, • ... ... 

VI 

m 

E 




1 

Ditto ditto at 3 annas, ...... ... ... ...... 

Bl 


E 




1 

Ditto ditto at 7 annas, ... 

0 

7 

0 




3 

Ditto ditto at 8 annas, 

1 

8 

0 




406 

( Pies charged Extra on Papers and Price Cur- ) 

2 

1 

lo 





( rents to China, ... ... ) 






V. 

14 

Papers to Sydney, ... ... ...... 

0 

0 

0 


Total. 




IlM 



Iv3 
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Bombay General Poet Office, 


185 


CLXXXV 


This is to Certify, that the Ship Mail, No. , on board the 

Captain directed to the Post Master and sealed 

M ith the Seal of this Office, contains : — 

Service and Free Letters. 

Letters Paid Outward Ship Postage. 

Ditto ditto Outward and Inward ditto. 

Newspapers Paid Outward ditto. 

Ditto Paid Outward and Inward ditto. 

Parcels Paid Outward ditto. 

Ditto Paid Outward and Inward ditto. 

Letters Bearing ditto ditto. 

Newspapers ditto ditto. 


Post Master General. 

N. B. — It is requested that this Certificate may be dated, receipted and returned to this 
Office by the first opportunity. 


Bombay General Post Office, 

185 


This is to Certify, that the Ship Mail No. on board the 
Captain directed to the Post Master and scaled 

with the Seal of this Office, contains ; — 


Letters, 

Newspapers. 

Parcels. 


Post Master General. 

N. B.— It is requested that this Certificate may be dated, receipted and returned to this 
Office by the first opportunity. 


2 




CLXXXVI 


A P r B N D I X (!, NO, 3. 

No. 7, B. 

LETTER BILL. 


For the Correspondence between Ports in INDIA, and between INDIA and HONGKONG. 

General Post Office at Bombay, 

the of ^185 

Mail fomatded this day by the Packet 

to 


Number. 

paid Letters, to be 

charged on this Office. 

Amount according to 
the Di^iatching 
Omce. 

Amount according to 
the Receiving 
Office. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

Note.— The Amount to 
bo certifiod if right, and 
corrected if wrong, in the 
second column. 


€ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

8, 

d. 

Soldiers’ and Sailors’ do. at Id. each 















Price Currents at Id. each 
















Mis-sent and Re-directed Letters | 
Total... .€ 
















mVPAJED Letters, &c., charged 
upon the Office to which sent. 






Soldiers’ and Sailors’ do, at 2d. each 

Price Currents at Id. each......... 















1 1 Af 1 I 








Total... £ 
















Siynatvre of D%spatcldng\ 

Officer or AgeiU, J 

Post Master General. 


Received at the __</ 185 

Signature of Receiving'\ 

Officer or Agent, j 


Notb. — ^Thia letter Bill is to be signed by the Officer or Agent receiving the Mail, and is to be 
forwarded with the Quarterly Accounts to the General Fust Office, London, at the expiration of 
each Quarter. 







APPENDIX C, NO. 3. 

No. 89 B. 

Abstract of Pastage collected in the Ship Department in Ore Mon^ of July 18«>0. 


t'Lxxxvn 




INWARD SHIP POSTAGE. 







1850. 










July 

1 

To Balance of last month, 





92 

3 

1 

» 

6 

By the Auckland from Aden, 

20 

6 

0 





91 

19 

„ Tooluckee from lied Sea, 

15 

6 

0 





99 

99 

„ Prince of Wales from Singapore, 

0 

5 

0 





99 

99 

„ Achilles from China, 

188 

10 

0 





99 

21 

„ Juliana from Calcutta, 

5 

4 

0 





99 

24 

„ Constance from Aden, 

27 

10 

0 





99 

26 

„ Monarch from London, 

2 

14 

0 





99 

29 

„ Duke of Lancaster from London, 

5 

2 

0 





99 

31 

„ Mary Shepherd from London, 

6 

8 

0 





99 

99 

„ Ayrshire from Singapore, 

0 

8 

0 





99 

99 

„ China from London, 

4 

12 

0 








277 

5 

0 







Deduct on forward and unclaimed letters, Ac., 

5 

2 

0 







- 



— 272 

3 0 






OUTWARD SHIP POSTAGE. 







99 

2 

By the Ann Martin to China, 

3 

2 

0 





99 

18 

„ Pekin to Ceylon, 

21 

9 

10 





99 

25 

,, Moozuifer to Aden, «••••• •••••• 

52 

11 

0 





99 

26 

„ Margaret Ann to Zanzibar, 

1 

4 

0 










— 78 10 10 









— 


350 

13 




REGISTRATION FEE. 








9> 

31 

Oil seven letters dispatched, •••••. 





3 

8 




INLAND POSTAGE. 








99 

1 

On Overland Letters, &c. via Madras, 





215 

1 

0 



EXPRESS POSTAGE. 






1 


99 

3 

On Overland Letters, via Madras, ... 

• • V • 




253 

0 

0 



STEAM POSTAGE. 








99 

18 

Outwanl, .... 

• 0 

• •• 

... 562 

6 8 




99 

19 

Inward, 

• • • t 


... 81 

2 8 









— — 


643 

9 

4 




Total Rupees 


1558 

3 

3 



Amount Paid to the Shroff, 

• ••• 




1497 

0 

0 



Balance Outstanding on the 1st August, 

• 

• ••• 


. Bs. 

61 

3 

3 
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APPENDIX C, NO. 3. 


No. 9^ B. 


Date of 
Issue. 

( 1 

No. of Letters. I 

English Direction. 

Stations. 

Postage. 

Postage on Let- 
ters received 
from other Peons. 

Party’s Receipt. 

How disposed of 
if undelivered. 



2l8t October 1849. 


Rs 

A. 

p. 







2 

Dr. Davies, ..................... 


1 

0 

E 







2 

Mr. Sharpe, 


1 

8 

E 







2 

Lieutenant Cahasack, 


1 

0 








2 

Major E- IL Hart, 


1 

0 

n 







1 

Captain Kilner, 



8 








6 

Messrs. Ritchie, St. and Co.,... 


4 

0 










Paid,... 

9 









No. lO^ B. 

ENCLOSURE No. — 


Sieam Bearing Letters received per Steamer Atalanta on the October 1849. 



No. of Letters. 

Amount of Postage. 



£ s. d. 

From London Bill dated 20th September, 

2631 

149 16 0 

„ Alexandria „ 4th October 

97 

8 10 0 

„ Suez „ 15th October, 

72 

5 7 0 

„ Marseilles (no date,) 

63 

6 7 0 

Total, 

2863 

170 0 0 


Postage due by each Presidency is as follows: 


Calcutta Preiudcncy, 

Madras, 

Agra,. 

Bombi^, 

Hong Kong Bill, 
Singapore, ... 
Colombo, 


Bombay General Post Office, ... 
Unclaimed Letters in hand. 



No. of Letters. 

Amount. 


88 

Rs. A. P. 

46 8 0 


130 

74 8 0 


930 

543 8 0 


810 

455 8 0 


10 

5 0 0 


2 

1 0 0 


20 1 

10 0 0 


1990 

1136 0 0 


738 

480 0 0 


135 

84 0 0 


2863 

1700 0 0or£170 
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CLXXXIX 


No. U9 B. 

BOMBAY LETTER BILL OUTWARD. 

For the correspondence between Great Britain and India via Southampton. 

General Post Office, London, 

184 


The undermentioned Despatclies are forwarded by the Mail of this Day. 


Amount to be placed to the Credit of the British Office, 



No. 


Bombay 

Account. 

London 

Account. 

Note. — The amount to be 
certified if right, and cor* 
riveted if wrong, in the 
second column. 


f Letters from places beyond India (exclusive of 
( Iloiig-Kong and China,) @ 4t/. each 

f Newspapers from places beyond India (exclusive 
1 of llong-Kong and China,) 2d. each 

j Paid and unpaid Letters from IIong-Kong, &c. 
( @ each, in closed Mail 

fNew'spapers from Hong-Kong, &c. (^ 2d. each, 
( in closed Mail, 

} 

} 

} 

1 






ll 

£ 

1 

1 

1 

■ 

1 

1 

No. of 
Roxea. 

Total number of Letters. 

Total number of Newspapers. 


India. 

Places beyond India. 

India. 

1 Places beyond India. 






Particulars of Registered Letters affixed to the present Bill and included in the foregoing Articles, 


No. 

Whence Sent. 

To whom Addressed. 

Place of Destination. 






Post Master General. Receiving Office, 


N. B. — ^This Bill is to be Stamped and Signed by the Receiving Office and sent to the Accountant 
General. 






















L\C 


t, NO 3. 


c. 


Meniorandiitu of li.£plaimllun!i on certain points connected with Steam Postage Accounts referred to 
in the BomOatj Postal ( Commissioner's tetter to the Post Master Genera! of Bombay, No. 36, dated 
\Mh March IHjI. 


I. How the Steam lh>.sta;^c is charged by the 
Loiidoii (jeiicrul Post Olfice in tlie first instance V 

1 One Shilling, 
ri Two Shillings. 

♦ Half Kupoc on n lottor wcM^hinj; J oz. 

One 111! pec, ditto 1 

Koiir Uupccs, ditto 2 „ 

:ifid so on, oik; rupee extra postage for every additional oiiium* 
or fraction of an ounce in weight. 

2. How subsctjuently accounted for in the 
Bombay and Subordinate I Vst Offices ? 


3. What is the system of check ou the 
realization of such postage V 


4. I low' can it be show'u from the account s 
kept in this country that all such posttige has 
been realized ? 


1. Steam Postage on Overland Bearing letters 
is clnirged according to weight,* and marked on 
each in black ink in the Mnglish currency (as 
sliown in tlui margin), tlic total airiount being 
charged in the Letter Bill (vide Enclosure No. 
1) which accompanies each Overland Mail. 


2. When letters for Bombay arc delivered 
and those for Out-statioiis dispatclu'd an account 
is made out in this office, showing on the one 
side the sums exhibited in the London Letter 
Bills and on the other how accounted for by 
this office. At the Post Offices subordinate to 
Bombay Monthly Steam Postage Accounts are 
jirepared for transmission to the General Post 
Office (ride enclosure No. 0.) 

3. The only check is a comparison of the 
accounts of letters sent to Out-stations for delivery 
with the Letter Bills received from the Ijondon 
General Post Office, taking credit at the same time 
for money realized on the letters delivered in Bom- 
bay and for the suras due on undelivered letters. 
Accounts arc kept, as explained in my letters of 
the dates noted in the margin, of Steam Postage 
Collections, &c., in this office. The amount due 
on letters scut to the Subordinate Post Offices in 
this IVesidency is accounted for in the Monthly 
Steam Postage Accounts rendered by them 
(vide enclosure No. 6) which are duly examined 
by this Department. Monthly Statements of 
letters forwarded to Stations not under my con- 
trol arc' rendered by me to th(» Post Masters 
General of the Presidencies to which such Sta- 
tions are subordinate, and it is the province of 
those Officers to sec that the sums exhibited in 
those Statements arc realized and carried to the 
credit of this office. Whether such sums arc so 
realized or not this office possesses no means of 
k\iowing. 

t. This office possesses no means of knowing 
what amount of Steam Postage is actually col- 
lected and credited to Government on the Steam 
Bearing letters despatched hence to those Postal 
Stations in India not under my control. A care- 
ful examination of the Accounts of all India 
would alone show whether the whole Steam 
Postage charged by Her Majesty^s Government 
on letters sent out to India during a given period 
was or Avas not actually realized by the Indian 
Government. 
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5. How ami when tlie Accounts are adjusted 5. A miming Account CuiTcnt is kept and 
with the Loudon Ottice and whether an actual no settlement has actually ever been made. A 
settlement is made up to a certain date or an copy of my last Quarterly Account Current is 
Account Current merely rendered V herewith enclosed. 

A. W. RAVENSCROPT, 

Post Master General, 


Bombay y General Post OjjftVc, 1 
The^Mst March, 1851. j 


List of Forms accompany] ny Post Master GeneraVs Letter, dated 3U/ March 1851. 
No. 1. Form of London Letter Bill. 

No. 2. Form of Inward Steam Postage Account Book. 

No. 3. Ditto Outward ditto. 

No. 4. Ditto of Dead and Return Letter Register Book. 

No. 5. Quarterly Account Currrent with London General Post Office. 

No. 6. Monthly Steam Postage Accounts of the Subordinate Post Offices. 
No. 7. Monthly Steam Postage Statements. 

No. 8. Remittance List furnished by the Accountant Gcncrjil of Bombay. 
No. 9. Abstract of Steam Postage Account (prepared monthly.) 

A. W. RAVENSCROFT, 

Post Master GeyieraL 
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APPENDIX C, NO. 3. 


D. 

MEMORANDUM. 


Form marked No. I is the Chellan for the Letter Mail in use throughout the Bombay 
Presidency. This list is enclosed in duplicate in every Mail Packet received 
Inu^unl Departmint. fj.Qni the Subordinate Post Cilice Stations. Letters and papers are ranged 

Nos 1 to 4 . under their separate hcads^ the Bearing/^ “ Paid^^ and Free and 

these for the convenience of the receiving OflRce, are divided into several 
classes. The duplicate ia returned, receipted, to the Original Office of dispatch, after having been 
compared with the contents of the Packet, and the proper amount of postage inserted in the 
receiving Oilice column. 

No. 2 is the Form of the Register Book kept of all Pjickcts received. In fact the entire 
( ^hellan is copied here for Record. 

No. 3 is t he Form of Register in charge of tlie Delivery Peons, who obtain, when they can, 
the rc(!eipt in the proper column (jf the |)arty after receiving payment of the Postage if any due. 

No. 4 is the Form of tin? Book for the Receipt of Postage collections made by tlic Delivery 
Peons who are obliged to give in an account every morning of the previous day’s collections. 

'I'licrc arc three ’Primk lines on which the Banghy dispatch has been made; the Indore (Agra), 
Poona (Calcutta and Ma(b’as),and the Guzerat, (Soinde) Lines. List No. I 
Hamjhy ihpurtmvnt, ac(!ompanics the Parcels which arc sent to Indore and Stations beyond it. 
Noh. 1 to 4. addrt'sses, weight, amount of Postage, &c., are inserted in 

columns intemded for those purposes. List No. 2 accompanies the Banghy 
Dispatch to Poona and Stations beyond. In addition to these Lists, Advice Chellan (Form No. 3) 
is sent by letter Mail to each station for which tlierc may be Parcels, and these Advice Chellaiis 
are subsequently returned duly receipted. No. 4 is the list which accompanies the Banghies 
dispatched on the Guzerat lino uhere they are conveyed by runners. To it is attaclied a Telegraph 
or Road Index, to show the rate of travelling. No Telegraph accompanies the Poona Bangliy Mail 
Dispatch, as the piu'ccis are conveyed simultaneously with the letter Mail. 

No. 1 is tlie Form of tlie (Chellan in which the contents of packets dispatclicd are entered. 
Outward Dispnirhimj De- l*^'^^** further information SCO Chellan of Inward Department.) No. 2 is 
pariment. the Form of tlu5 Register Book in which the contents of each packet 

^ disjmtched are entered. Nos. 3 to 5 are Mail Jjists dispatclicd to Poona, 

* oM. 1 to 15 . Panwcll and Indore. No. 0 is tlie Form of Road Telegraph of the pro- 

gress of the Mails to Poona, whicdi is sent (in addition to those dispatched at the same time to 
Calcutta and Madras) in order that this department may have early information of the safe arrival 
of the Mails at Poona. No. 7 is the Telegraph which accompanies the Southern Konkan Mails. 
No. 8 is the Form of Telegraph which acconi])auics the Governor’s Mails vid Nagothna when his 
Camp is at Mahablcshwur. No. 9 accompanies the Bassein Mails in addition to the one No. 10 
which is sent all along tlie line to Kurrachee. No. 10 is the Telegraph which accompanies the 
Guzerat and Scinde Mails. No. 11 is the Telegraph which accompanies the Indore Horse Dawk 
ill addition to No. 12 which accompauii'.s tlie Agra and Delhic Mails. No. 13 is the Calcutta 
Road Telegraph. No. 14 the Madras ditto. No. 15 is the label attached to the Mail Packets. 


No. 1 is the Fonn which accompanies the Dead and Unclaimed Steam Postage Bearing letters 
returned to England. No. 2 is the Form which accompanies Steam Beai*- 
Steam Department. jjjg letters to Her Majesty’s Colonies in the East. No. 3 is the Form of 

Noa. 1 to 8. Letter Bill showing the number and amount of Steam Postage levied on 

letters for Continental Europe. This Bill is sent under cover to Her Ma- 
jesty’s Post ^faster General of London. No. 4 is the Form of Bill which accompanies the 
Alexandria Mail. This Bill goes in duplicate — ^the original is sent by the Packet Agent to London 
and the duplicate returned to Bombay. A similar Bill is sent with the Suez Mail. No. 5 is the 
Form of Bill which is in use for the Bagdad Mail which is sent vtd Alexandria and Beyroot. The 
amount of Steam Postage on these letters is shown separately in the Alexandria Bill. No. 6 is the 
Form list'd in the dispatch of Steam Bearing letters received from England for out-stations. This 
Bill which is put inside the packet shows the amount of Steam Postage only — while the label 
(Form No. 7) altaehed to the packets on the outside shows the amount of Inland Postage to be 
levied on the Steamer Bearing letters which guides the dispatchiug Clerk in filling up his general 
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Chellans. Similar Bills accompany Prepaid Steamer letters from out-stations with the necessary 
alterations. No. 8 is the Form of the Register Book kept for entering the Steam IVepaid Packets 
received for dispatch by the Overland Steamers. 

No. 1 is the Form of Certificate which accompanies the Ship Mail Packets dispatched by 
. Merchant or Government Vessels or by Contract Packets to Kurrachcc^ 

Sup epartment. 2 is the Time Bill which is sent with the Kurrachee Contract 

Nos. 1 to 7. Packet Steamers. No. 3 is the Form of the Bill which accompanies the 

London Overland Mail vid Southampton. The number and amount of 
of Steamer Prepaid letters arc entered in this Bill. No. 4 is the Bill which is sent in the closed 
Mail to Lngland Marseilles. No. 5 is the Letter Bill which is sent with the Ilong-Kong 
Packets. No. 6 is the Time Bill for the Mid-monthly Mail to Aden^ and No. 7 that which is sent 
with the rcguhu’ Mail vid Marseilles. 

A. W. RAVENSCROFT, 

Post Master Genera/. 


Bombay y General Post Office, 
13/A My, 1850. 


} 



Statemeni showing the mode in which the Mails on the Postal lines in the Bombay Presidency are conveyed, the cost of conveyance and the 

average rate of speed at which they are conveyed in the dry and rainy seasons. 
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EVIDENCE. 


ISth May, 1850. 

W. TAYLER, Esquire, Post Master GeneraL 


1. You arc Post Master General of Bengal ? 

I am. 1 have been so since 1845. 

2. Will you be so good as to state the nature of your duties as Post Master General? 

Tliere are certain duties specially made over to the Deputy Post Mfister General, by an order 
No. 2, dated the 26th January 1847, The rest arc discharged by me; generally speakings the 
Deputy Post Master General corresponds with the Mofussil Post Masters, and the public, on 
matters not involving a general question of principle; and on all matters connected with the Dawk 
Bearer Department. He also has the control, under me, of the Establishment of the General Post 
Office. Letters addressed to me on subjects of which the Deputy Post Master General is competent 
to dispose, I generally make over to him for disposal, but occasionally answer them myself. The 
Deputy Post Master General does not transact any business but that which has been specially 
assigned to him. By a subsequent order No. 5, dated the 23rd August 1847, the Deputy Post 
Master General is authorised to open all Service letters addressed to me, and to make over to the 
Register to be laid before me such of them as he does not consider himself competent to dispose 
of. Whenever any new special duty is made over to the Deputy Post Master General, an order to 
that effect is entered in my Order Book. The letters intended for me are docketted by the Register, 
and submitted doily for my orders. I pass my orders upon them, and they are returned to the 
office. Drafts are then prepared and submitted for my approval. On all important matters, 
requiring more than an ordinary or usual reply, I draft my own letters. All other drafts are 
prepared by the Register, in conformity with distinct orders written by myself on the back of the 
letter to be answered. Every day, on coming to office, I receive from the Superintendent, Mr. 
Botellho, a report of the time of the arrival of the principal mails, and of any thing of importance 
that may have occurred since the previous day, and I pass such orders upon the Superintendent's 
report as I think necessary ; after this I dispose of the correspondence of the previous day^s second 
delivery, and of that of the current da/s first delivery, in the manner above stated. Every Mon- 
day the Superintendent lays before me a time book of all the lines of road prepared from the Daily 
Telegraphs, upon whicli I pass orders in like manner. The details of my correspondence may be 
seen by a reference to the books in the office. All letters written are eopied in a book, and all 
letters received are entered in a diary, and when disposed of, they are filed according to their date 
and bound up. 

3. Wliat control do you exercise over the Deputy Post Master General’s proceedings ? 

I occasionally inspect his correspondence which is recorded in the office, and when parties 
appeal against his orders I investigate their complaints myself. As the Deputy Post Master Gene- 
ral’s Office is a branch of, or rather in fact, the same as my own, there is no necessity for requiring 
from him any periodical Reports or Statements of the manner in which his specific duties are per- 
formed, and it would for many reasons be inconvenient and unadvisable to do so. The whole of his 
correspondence is always open to my inspection, and mine to his ; and nothing can occur in the 
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office of any consequence without my knowing it. The mode in which I exercise control ov('r his 
proceedings, chiefly in the management of the office, and the local duties of Calcutta, is shown by 
the entries in my Order Hook, such for instance as No. 75, dated the lltli April 1848; No. 1 1 1. 
dated the 8th September 1819; No. Ill dated the 18th August 1849. When the Deputy Post 
Master General has any doubt as to the mode in which he ought to dispose of matters within his 
cognizance;, he submits tliem with an official memorandum for my disposal. We also hold fretjuent 
verbal communications. In order to maintain the authority of the Deputy Post Master Gcner:d in 
the offi(;e, T have generally made it a mle on the occurrence of a vacancy, to desire him to make 
arrangements for filling it up, subject always to my sanction and approval. 

4. Is there any separation between the office of Post Master General and that of Post Master 
of Calcutta ? 

No, there is no such distinction. I am Post Master of Calcutta in my capacity of Post Master 
General, and the Deputy Post Master is also Deputy Post Msister of Calcutta. There is no separate 
office, either of correspondence or record. The Deputy Post Master GencraPs duties embrace the 
details of the Calcutta Post Otfice, hut are not by any means confined to that. The details of the 
Calcutta Post Olfice are specially made over to him under instructions from the Government, but 
subject to my control. So far from there being any separation of the Calcutta from the GeiuTal 
Post Office, I frc(juently take up individual cjuscs connected with Calcutta and dis])Osc of them 
myself, and exercise an active interference in the details of the office, such as I should not do if 
the Calcutta Office were a separate one from mine. 

5. Have the goodness to favor me with further details regarding your own duties and the 
business of the General Post Office ? 

Tlic entire superintendence and control of the transit throughout the country is my especial 
province; and all the duties arising out of it arc performed entirdy by me. All contracts for the 
conveyance of the mails and banghics; all modifications of establishments; all alterations of routes; 
opening of new lines ; the establishment of new Post Offices, require my consideration and approval 
before they can take cflcct, or be submitted for the sanction of Government. I also receive from 
the Post Masters reports on the state of the roads and ferries, and on all other matters in any way 
afleeting the transit of the dawks. The removal and appointment of Post Masters rest with mo 
subject to the sanction of Government, and 1 confirm the nomination of Dak Moonshccs submitted 
by the Post Masters, abstaining as much as pos.sihle from interfering with the arrangements of the 
local authorities in this respect. There is a great variety of business arising out of my rehations 
with the District Post Masters, the Government, and the public, which I have to discharge, but 
wliich I need not emimcriitc. The Daily Cjish Accounts of the General Post Offi(;e arc submitted at 
the close of every day for my examination and signature. Pajments arc made on the warrants both 
of the Deputy Post Master General and myself, but I compare all the vouchers w ith the entries in 
the Cash Account before signing it. 

6. Into what departments is the office divided, and wdiat arc the duties of each department? 

In answ^cr to this question I beg to refer to my letter to Government No. 72, dated 11th August 
1845, in which tlie duties of each department of tlie office are detailed ; and also to a statement pre- 
pared in the office for my private informatien. Conscnpicnt on my report above referred to, a con- 
siderable increase of establishment was sanctioned in that year to meet tlic increased rccpiirements 
of tlic office, arising from the establishment of Steam Communication and the increase of coivespon- 
dence ; but no material alteration lias been niiulc in the arrangement of the several departments of 
the office. 

7. Is the establishment now efficient for the duties required of it? 

Yes, in all departments except that of the delivery of letters, in wliich the number of peons 
employed is far from adequate. There is a head inspector, three inspectors, and forty-five peons. 
Notwithstanding the assistance given by the accelerators, yet the extent of each beat, and the great 
delays and obstacles opposed by the public to punctual delivery, are such as to require a very much 
stronger force. Great practicM inconvenience also arises from the ignorance of English on the part 
of the peons. This is the source of constant mistake and misdelivery. The only remedy for this is 
the employment of a superior class of persons on higher pay; but mider any circumstances, a nume- 
rical increase to the present strength of the establishment is absolutely necessary to satisfy the 
demands of the public. The collection of bearing postage is also a great cause of delay in delivery, 
which would be obviated if prepayment were compulsory. 
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8. C;in you tell me tlie average time in which letters are delivered in Calcutta? 

The accclorfitors, with the first delivery, lejive the General Post Office punctually at 10 a. m., 
every day except Sunday, taking tlie peons to the distant beats. North and South. The accelerators 
return about 2 v. m., bringing back the peons, except those of the more distant beats at Garden 
Reach, Alipoor, Chitpore, &c., who often cannot complete tlicir delivery in time to return with the 
accelerator. Tlu^ second delivery, winch is always much smaller than the first, is made by the peons. 
Thciy leave the (ieneral Post Office at 3 p. m., and deliver the letters iu the course of the afternoon. 
Daily re[)orts of I he delivery are made; by the inspectors to the Deputy Post Master General. Daily 
reports of the number of mails arrived and due, opened and delivered, are made to me; and any 
thing of importance connected with them is brought to my notice. 

9. What is the extent of the Calcutta delivery? 

It comprises all the Suburbs of Calcutta, including Howrah, Bishop’s College, Chitpore, and 
other distant places. A map has been made for the guidance of the inspfictors, which is now in the 
office. It lays dowm the limits of all deliveries under the General Post Office. The purpose for 
which accelerators were established, and inspectors appointed, and thc^ success which has attended 
these arrangememts, as well as the changes in the mode of taking security from the peons and oblig- 
ing them to account [)unctually for their collections, will be learned from my various reports to 
Government. Cash deposits have been universally substituted for lauded security and the peons arc 
never allowed to keep more than a few rupees in their possession, Avhereas when I assumed charge 
of the office a balance of about rupees 11,000 was in their hands, whi(;h was recovered with much 
difficulty, the landed securities being in every case found to be (piitc worthless. The Delivery 
Department is immediately under the Dc^puty Post Master General, who has orders to bring any 
thing important connected with it to my notice. 


IGth May, 18.50. 

MR. E. BOTELLIIO. 

10. What situation do you hold in the General Post Office ? 

1 am Superintendent of the Post Office — ^my duties arc defined in a book, prepared two or three 
years ago for the Post Master General. But since then other additional duties have devolv(*d 
upon me, which used to be discharged by Mr. Moore, the former Deputy Post Master General. 
These additional duties arc as follows. Letters received by dawk at the General Post Ollicre 
of which the addressees cannot be found, are brought back by the peons ; they are then cnt(»rc'd 
in a Register by Pitumber Mookerjea, one of the assistants, which Register I examine and 
attest with my initials. I also j)ut the date and my initials on each letter. Then? are on 
an average 200 a day of these lett(Ts. 1 am occupied about an hour and a half daily in this 
duty. It is jilso my duty to see that the delivery peons daily account for the postage of the 
letters given to them for delivery, and to report all cjiscs of default or delay to the Deputy Post 
Master General for his orders. The postage of the letters delivered to the peons is entered in their 
books by Moteeloll Baneijea, who obtains the information from one of the llcaring Moonshecs, and 
the same person enters on the other side of the peon’s accounts the postage collected by them, the 
amount of which he ascertains from the Buxee, who receives tin? money from the peons, and ))ays it 
to the treasurer. I do not check the collections; 1 only look at the peons’ accounts to see that they 
arc not in balance. 

11. What Jirc the routes from Calcutta to the interior, on which letters arc dispatched from 
the General Post Office ? 

There arc six routes — 

I. The Western Road, By this route go the dawks to Augurparah, Barrackpore, Scramporc, 
Chandemagore, Hooghly, Burdwan, Mungulpore, Burhee, Shergotty, Sasseram, Benares and all the 
North Western Provinces. The first branch on this road is from Barrackpore to Serampore. Then 
there is a branch from HoOf^jH^ .te, Sanlq^r, Culna, Cutwa, Nyaserai and Jehan- 
nuggur. . From Burdwim^hWfl^JM ipIgyBl^^ and Kandy. The next branch 

is from Shergotty to 'Mosuflferpoor, Poosa, Motee- 

liaree, Bettia, and .Otaieepoor. and other N. W. 
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Province stations. The last branch is from Alinuggur, 10 miles this side of Benares, to Chunar, 
Mirzapoor, and othcT places. The jurisdiction of the Calcutta General Post OflSce on this route 
terminates at Ghazeepore, Benares and Mirzapoor. 

11. The Berhainpoor Road. By this route go the dawks to Baraset, Banaghat, Kishnuggur, 
Mcrai, Bcriiampocn*, J imgypoor, and Khamrah. Here the road branches in two directions; one branch 
go(!s to Aiirungabad, Eajinahal, Sikreegully, Colgong, Bhaugulpore, Sultangungc, and Monghyr. 
Prom Sikreegully there is also a branch to Poomcah and Nathpoor. The other branch from 
Khamrah goes to Maldah, Dinagepoor, Titalya, Kursiong and Daijeeling. From Dinagepoor there 
is a branch to llungpoor, Bugwah, Gwalparah, Oowhatty, Tezpoor, Bishnath, Nowgong, Jorehat, 
Debrooghur, and Luckimpoor. From Rungpoor there is also a branch to the subordinate Post 
Oflicc at Cooch Behar. 

ITT. The Dacca Route. By this route go the dawks to Dum-Dum, Jessore, Furreedpore, 
Dacca, (Jomillah, Chittagong, and Arracan. From Jessore one branch goes to Coolna, Nulchitty, 
and Burrisaiil. The other goes to Comercolly, Pubna, and Serajegunge. From Dacca one branch 
go(js North to Mymensing and Jiimalpoor, and another North East to Sylhet, Cherrapoonjie, Cachar, 
Silchar and Munnlpoor. TIutc is also a separate dawk from the General Post Office to Bsiugun- 
dc(^ which is under the Baraset Post Master. From Mahomed Ali, on the Chittagong road, there is 
a branch to Noakolly and Putterhat. 

IV. The Kedffcree Road. By this route go the Diamond Harbour, Kedgeree and Contai 
Dawks. There is a branch from Bela to Port Glostcr. By this route go all after packets of ship 
and steam letters, that is, all packets made up to go by ships that have left Calcutta and gone down 
tlie river. 

V. The Madras Road. By this go the dawks to Jcllasore, Balasore, Cuttack, Pooree Jiiggcr- 
nath, Ganjam, and Chutterpoor, where the Calcutta Post Office jurisdiction ceases. There are no 
branches on tins road. 

VI. The Bombay Road. By this route go the dawks to Oolbarcca, Midnapoor, Kamerara, 
Sumbnlpoor, Ryepoor, and Nagpoor, to Bombay. The Calcutta General Post Office jurisdiction 
ceases at Nagpoor. From this route there is one branch to Tumlook, another from Debra to Keer- 
poy, Radanuggur, and Ghuttal ; a third from Midnapoor to Gurbeta; and a fourth from Nagpoor 
to Kamptee, Sconce, and Ellichpoor. 

VII. The Bancoorah old Road. By this route go the dawks to Bishenporc, Kotalpoor, Eliporc, 
Bancoorah, llazarecbnngh, Purulea Manl)hoom, Chyebassa, Lohardngga and Cliota Nagporc. The 
('liyebassa road branches off from Punilea Manbhoom, and so docs the llazarcebaugh road. 

12. Can you give me an account of the cross dawks in the Lower Provinces? 

1 cannot from memory give a complete account, but I can prepare a statement shewing all the 
(TOSS dawks in the Lower Provinces. 

13. IIow arc the dawhs carried on the Western Road ? 

In a mail cart from the General Post Office to Benares. On all the branches of this road the 
mails arc carried by foot runners. From the General Post Office up to Burhee the mails are carried 
along the trunk road by contract. The carts and horses all belong to the contractor. Mr. Atkinson 
has the contract from the 1st of this month, I believe for three years, siibject to the approval of 
Government. Mr. Atkinson, I believe, has contracted to convey the letter dawks at the rate of 13 
rupees per mile a month, at a speed of 7 miles an hour, including stoppages. I have not yet seen 
the agreement, and cannot therefore give the particulars of it, but I know that the contractor is 
lialile to retrenchment if he fails to accomplish the stipulated rate of speed. Up to the 14th in- 
stant, Mr. Atkinson has carried the dawks along the trunk road from Burdwan to Calcutta at an 
average rate of 6 miles, 4 furlongs and 14 poles per hour; and from Burhee to Burdwan at nearly 
7 miles an hour. The upward rate has not been quite so good, but the telegraphs of only three days 
w ork have yet been received. Last year the mails were carried from the General Post Office to 
Burdwan in carts, by Gunness Sing, who supplied the carts and horses, and received 24 nipecs a 
mouth for each cart from Calcutta to Hooghly, and 22 rupees a month for each cart from Hooghly to 
Burdwan. In consequence of robberies of the dawk which occurred, Qunness Sing was removed in 
January last, and from February Mr. Atkinson undertook the conveyance of the dawks to Burdwan 
on the same terms. Last year Mr. Atkinson provided the means of conveying the dawk from 
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Biirdwan to Moheshpoor on ckkas^ drawn by horses ; and from thence to Burhee, one Prem Narain 
Bose did the same. They both were remunerated at the rate of rupees 20 a cirt per month. Prem 
Narain Bose failed to keep the time required by his agreement^ and his portion of the road was 
transferred to Mr. Atkinson in the middle of the year. From Bnrhee to Benares the carts were 
hist year, as they arc now, supplied by Mr. Davies, the Post Master of Shergotty, who receives 20 
rupees a month for each cart and horse employed. Mr. Davies has conveyed the mail from Benares 
to Bnrhee since the 1st of this month at the rate of 7 miles, 7 forlongs and 83 poles, or very nearly 
8 miles an hour. From Akoree to Mirzapoor the dawk is carried by runners. 

14. How are the dawks carried on the Berhampoor route? 

All by foot runners, who are paid rupees 4 a month each. The standard rate of travelling is 5 
miles an hour. If they exceed this rate the runners are paid extra at the rate of 8 annas per extra 
half mile of increased speed, and the overseers one or two rupees a half mile of extra speed, according 
to the recommendation of the Post Master. But the standard has not been accomplished on this 
road, except between Khamrah and Mongliyr, and that only when Dr. Lcckic was Post Master of 
Bhaugulpoor, which is now five or six years ago. If the runners do not accomplish 4 miles an hour 
on this road a deduction is made from their pay, unless it appears on enquiry that the delay is owing 
to the bad state of the roads. The roads are now in a very bad state. Quarterly statements of 
speed on all the principal lines of road have been submitted to Government for the last four years. 
They are now required half yearly. I have quarterly statements prepared up to the 31st March last. 
These can be supplied from the General Post Office. From Bugwah to all the stations in Assam 
the dawks are carried by water in a boat or canoe. 

15. How arc the dawks on the Dacca road carried? 

Entirely by foot runners. The rate of speed on the Dacca line is slower than on any other, 
owing to the bad state of the road and the numerous rivers and nullahs there are to be crossed. 
I^he standard of 5 miles an hour having never been reached on this road, the runners have not to ray 
knowledge received any extra remuneration. 

16. IIow arc the dawks on the Kedgeree road carried? 

By runners. Formerly the dawk on this road was taken by contract, but since the intro- 
duction of Steam communicsition this has ceased. Under tlic contractor, the standard rate of 5 
miles used frequently to be exceeded, but it has never been reached by the Government runners. 
The contnactor employed nothing but runners, 

17. On the Madras road how are the dawks carried? 

By runners the whole way. They never come up to tlie standard of 5 miles an hour. 

18. IIow is the dawk carried on the Bombay line? 

By Government runners to Midnaporc. From Midnaporc to Kumcrara it wjis carried by 
horses up to the 30th ultimo, but, the contract having ceased, the distance is now travelled by run- 
ners. From Kumerara to Sumbulpoor it is also carried by rutmers ; from Sumbulpoor to llye- 
poor by liorses, for which Mr. Babingtoii, tlie Post Master of Sumbulpoor, holds a contract ; and 
fromRyepoor toNagpoor either by horses or camels, according to tlie convenience of the contractor, 
Jumnath Dass. Both these contracts have been renewed from the 1st April. I cannot state 
from memory the exact terms of them. 

19. How is the Bancoorah dawk carried? 

Entirely by runners. 

20. How is the dawk despatched on the Western Road ? 

All packets above Benares arc put into one or more wallets addressed to the Post Master of 
Benares, who opens and distributes them to the different station Post Masters ; and all above Cawn- 
poor to the Post Master of Cawnpoor, who does the same. There is also an open wallet dispatched 
from the General Post Office to Hooghly containing the Barrackpoor, Serampore, Chandemagorc 
and Hooghly dawks, and containing also a packet addressed to the Post Master of Hooghly, in 
which are enclosed all the dawks for the subordinate stations on the Santipoor and Cutwa Roads. 

c 
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A small packet for Augurpara goes outside the dawk. There is another wallet addressed to Burd- 
wan, containing the Biirdwan and JBeerhhoom packets, and also the packets for Mungulpoor, Bood- 
bood, Shergotty, and Sasscrani. The Burdwau Post Master takes out of the wallet his packets 
and those for the branch dawks, and puts into it his despatches for the North West, including 
Patna, Oya, &c. On the arrival of the mail at Shergotty, the Post Master there separates these 
loose pjickcts, and sends them to their respective destinations. A separate wallet is made up at tlie 
General Post Office for the Gya, Patna, MozufFerpoor, Arrah, Chupra, and Ne})al packets. This 
wallet is addressed to tlu? Post Master at Gya, to whom it is forwarded by the Post Master at 
Shergotty, and by whom it is opened. The Gya Post Master takes out his packet .and then for- 
wards the wallet, closed, to Patn.'i, where the Post Master separates the p«ackets, and sends them to 
fli(*ir r(\sp(?ctiv(^ destinations. It is some times necessary to make up two wallets for Gya, but this 
rarely hai)|)ens, and then only on the arrival of an overland mail, particularly if the ovcjrland mail 
arrives on Thursday, the day on which the Friend of India newspaper is published. Another wallet 
is made iq) for Ghazeepoor, and the stations beyond it. This is detached from the mail at Acoree. 
It is never necessary to make up two wallets for Ghazeei)oor. At Alniuggur a small wallet for 
Clninar, and an ordinary one for Mirzapoor, and the stations beyond it, arc detached from the main 
road. One wallet generally suffices to Mirzapoor, but it is sometimes, though rarely, necessary to 
make up a second. Por Benares one wallet generally suffices, but it is often necessary to make uj) 
two. For Cawnpoor three wallets arc daily dispatched from the General Post Office, and on the 
arrival of the Monthly Steamer it is generally necessary to nniko up a fourth. 

21. I low is the dawk dispatched on the Berhampoor line? 

One open wallet is sent containing the packets for Baraset, Nuddea, and Mcrai. This w^allct 
is never filhul so as to bo a sufficient load for one man. To Berhampoor two wallets are daily dis- 
patched, and it is often necessary to dispatch a third. All these w^allets are directed to the Post 
Master of Berhampoor, who opens them, and distributes the packets to their destination. Two 
wallets go oil to Khamrah, where the road branches, and after that one wallet on each line of road 
is sufficient. 

22. How is the dawk carried on the Dacca line? 

One wallet is made up for Jessorc, and is directed to the Post Master there, who opens it, and 
dispatches the packets to Furreedpoor, and by the branch lines to Komarcolly, Pubna, CoolmiJih, 
Backerguugc and Nulchitty. ^Ihis wallet is always full, and frequently (especially on Tuesdays 
and Thursdays) overloaded ; and, owing to insufficient establishment, there is difficulty in sending 
a second packet. For Dacca one wallet is usually made up, but on Gazelle nights, and on the 
arrival of an Overland Mail, a second wallet is necessary. The Dacca wallet contains the packets 
for all the stations beyond Dacca. On this line the service packets arc very heavy, particularly 
when the Revenue Commissioner is on circuit at Jessorc. A small packet for Dum-Dum is made 
up and liandcd to one of the runners, who conveys it outside the dawk. A second dawk is sent to 
Dum-Dum at midday. A separate wallet is made up daily at the General Post Office for Ihigundcc, 
and convoyed by a separate set of runners, but it never amounts to a sufficient load for a man. 

23. IIow is the Kedgeree dawk dispatched? 

One wallet almost always suffices. It is addressed to tlic Post Master at Kedgeree. A small 
packet goes outside the wallet for Diamond Harbour, and is left at Ramgurh Chokey, about 3 miles 
ofl*. A similar packet is left at Bela for Fort Gloster. But on steamer after psieket days it is necessary 
to employ extra establishments, the covers being packed in iron and wooden boxes which tlu» run- 
ners cany on their heads. For this service five and sometimes six runners arc required. 

21. How is the dawk on the Madras line dispatched? 

One wallet, containing all the packets for stations beyond Chitterpoor, is addressed to the Post 
Master of that station. It also contains the Cuttack and Poorcc dawks, which arc taken out, as the 
dawk passes, by the Post Masters of those stations, who then rescal the wallet. Another wallet is 
made up for Jellasore, containing the Jellasorc and Balasore packets. This wallet is so light that 
it is often carried by the runner who takes the Chitterpoor packet. But sometimes, when the mails 
arrive from Singapore, Moulmcin and other places to the Eastward, a second wallet; for Chitterpoor 
becomes necessary, lliis route bnmehes off from the Bombay road jit Debra, about 13 miles this 
side of Midnaporc. 

26. How the Bombay dawk dispatched? 
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All packets for Nagpoor and stations beyond it ore enclosed in one wallet to the address of the 
Post Master at Nagpoor, who opens it and distributes the packets according to their destinations. 
On overland nights it is necessary to have from six to eight wallets. Formerly as many as 25 or 30 
wallets were sometimes reciuired to carry the overland dawk, and this number could not be dispatched 
in less than three days ; but since the steamers come direct from the Bed Sea to Calcutta, the num- 
I)cr of overland letters sent viA, Bombay has greatly deereased. Another wallet is made up for Mid- 
iiapoor, wdiieh is sent open. It contains pockets for Midnapoor, Kamerara, Ryepoor aiul Sumbul- 
poor. The Keerpoy packet goes in this wallet, and is detached at Chokey Deoleea. The Tumlook 
packet goes separately outside the wallet, and is detached at Moheshraka. 

2(). TIow is the Bancoorah dawk dispatched? 

In one small wallet which is never filled. It is addessed to the Post Master at Bancoorah, who 
distributes the packets contained in it to the farther stations. It is never necessary to send a second 
wallet on this route, 'fhe packets for the subordinate Post Offices between (hilciitta and Bancoorah 
ajso go in this wallet, and arc taken out, as it passes, by the Dawk Moonshecs. 


20tii May 1850. 


LALMOniJN SET, Cferk in thv Post Office Deparimenf of Hie Revenue AccountimPs Office, 

27. What is your duty ? 

My duty is to adjust the l\)st Office Accounts, and also a portion of the Tjand llcvcnue Accounts. 
It is not my duty to examine or abstract the accounts of the various Post Offices. There are other 
clerks on the establishment whose duty it is to do that. My duty is simply to adjust and journalize 
the accounts at the end of the year, and to prepare the statement of receipts and disbursements of 
the Post Office Department for incorporation in the general statement of the entire receipts and 
disbursements of tiie Lower Provinces. AVhen adjusting the accounts, I compare the entries in the 
Cash Accounts with the vouchers. 

27 i. What accounts arc received from the General Post Office? 

A Monthly Cash Account. In this account the receipts arc credited under the following heads : 

Postage. 

Steam Postage. 

Service Postage (a nominal credit). 

General Treasury. 

Profit and Loss. 

Deposits. 

Dawk Bearers. 

And the debits appear under the following heads : 

Remittances. 

Postage. 

Service Postage (a nominal debit). 

Deposits. 

Dawk Bearers. 

Balance. 

Appended to this account is a detail of inefficient b?dance, a memorandum of deposits, and a 
memorandum of besmng postage. 

Attached to the Monthly Cash Account is a register of receipts and repayments of depo- 
sits, 32 statements of Steam postage. Treasury and Mint receipts for remittances, receipts 
of subordinate Post Masters for salarv, &c., and the monthly contingent bill of the General Post 
Office. 
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28. What means has the Accountant's Office of knowing tliat all postage pjiid at the General 
Post Office, is duly accounted for? 

No means at all. All that appears in the Cash Account is the amount of postage collected. We 
have no means of knowing what is due, and what is outstanding. We receive no register of letters 
from the General Post Office. If the amount of postage entered in the Cash Account as collected, 
be less than the actual amount collected and brought to the Post Office, there would be no means 
of detecting the discrepancy in the Accountant’s Office. Still less are there any means of ascer- 
taining whether the amount due on post paid and bearing letters, and other covers, is ever collected. 

29. Is there no way of imposing a check upon the accounts of the General Post Office, so 
that the posbige due on every letter shall be entered in the accounts as a demand either against the 
sender or receiver of it, and the amount either collected or, if irrecoverable, written ofl*? 

1 can suggest no other check than that proposed formerly by tho Ilon’blc J. E. Elliot, when 
Post Master General ; and that is, that the Post Master General should keep two accounts current, 
one of letters received, and tlie other of letters sent, with every Post Master in India, and all the 
Post Masters in India with each other, a copy of all these accounts current being submitted month- 
ly to the Accountants of Bengal, Agra, MacLras and Bombay, by whom the accounts between the 
Post Masters of the different Presidencies would be compared with each other, and with the Cash 
Accounts, and so finally adjusted. This plan was tried for two or three years, but was found so 
troublesome and expensive, that it was given up. A large increase of establishment both in the 
Accountant’s Office, and in the several Post Offices, would be necessary to carry it out efficiently, 

30. What accounts arc received in the Accountant’s Office, &om the Mofussil Post Offices ? 

A Cash Account, shewing the receipts and disbursements of the Sudder Post Office, and also of 
the Subordinate Post Offices if there are any. The headings of the Cash Account are the same as 
those of the General Post Office ; attached to it is a memorandum of steam postage, a memorandum 
of bearing letters, and a memorandum of dawk letters. With the Cash Accounts are also submitted 
the audited establishment and contingent bills for the month, the Collector’s receipts for money 
remitted to the Treasury, and an Abstract llegister of Postage, shewing the number of covers and 
the amount x^ostage due upon them. 

81. Arc these Abstract Begisters of any use in enabling you to check the Post Master’s 
accounts ? 

Yes, we can sec that the amount entered in the Abstract Register is duly accounted for; but wc 
liave no means of knowing that the amount is correct. So far as the Accountant’s Office is con- 
cerned every item in the Al)str}ict Re^ster may be incorrect without the least chance or possibility 
of tlic error being detected. There is nothing in the wjiy of official check to prevent the Post 
Master from entering in every case less than the sum actually chargeable on letters conveyed by 
the post; nor is there anything to prevent the destruction of post paid letters and misappropriation 
of postage, except the probability of enquiry, which miglit or might not lead to detection. 

There can be no efficient check against such practices except by keeping a double account 
current in every Post Office in India, and entertaining a special Establishment in the Accountant’s 
Office or at the Post Office, for the sole purpose of comparing and adjusting them. If postage were 
universally to be prepaid by means of stamps, then there could be no fraud, and the necessity for 
check would no longer exist. 

32. Do you receive any check accounts of steam postage from the other ports in India at 
which the Peninsular and Oriental Company’s Steamers touch ? 

Only from Bombay and Madras. They send us statements of letters received from out stations 
of the Bengal Presidency for dispatch by steam, and statements of letters received by steam for 
dispatch to those stations. These statements have no reference to Inland postage. 
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21st May IH.IO. 

J. R. «. RKNNKTT, Km., DepNhf l\jst Ma.^ter 


33. Be so "ood as to inform me wliat spocifie dntios cniincctod with the (icncral Post Office 
lire made over to you ? 

The duties made over to me as Deputy Post Miustcr Oeucral are detailed in tlic Post Master 
GcncraRs order No. 2, dated 2(>th January 1817, and in the snijsequent orders referred to 
l)y Mr. Tayli'r. I receive and open all letters sent hy dawk to the General Post Office, and 
ail that are brought to me from persona in Calcutta. Ijctters by dawk, addressed to me, are 
entered in my register of letters received, and those addressed to" the Post Master General are 
emtered in his register. If any of the letters addresseci to me appear to me to be on subjects 
which I liave not authority to dispose of, I transfer them to tlu; Post Master General by an 
order in my register book. In like manner, the Post Master Gcnersil transfers to me such of the 
letters entered in his register book as he wishes me to dispose of. He docs not always send me 
letters connected with the duties specially made over to me, but occasionally disposes of them him- 
self. There is a separate register book of letters rcccivecl from public offices in Calcutta, all of 
which arc disposed of by the Post Master General. A large number of letters are addressed 
daily to the office by private parties, sometimes to the Post Master General, and sometimes to 
me. These are entered in a separate book and arc disposed of cither ])y the Post Master General, 
or by me. There arc also numerous written applications sent daily on trifling matters which I 
dispose of summarily, without reference to the Post Master General, and without keeping any 
record of them. 

34. Do you consider yourself as primarily responsible for the management of tlic details of 
the Calcutta Post Ollice? 

No, I do not. When I was first appointed Deputy Post Master General T was und(*r the im- 
])ression that 1 >vas to have indeiiendcnt charge of the Calcutta Post Office as Post Master of Cal- 
cutta, and I continued to act under that impression for several months; but, in September 1817, 
I lejirncd that 1 was not understood to have a separtitc capacity as Post Master of Calcutta, but 
lliat I was the Post Master GeneraPs assistant in that, as in all other departments of the General 
Post Office. I derived my first impression of my duties from the terms in which my letter of ap- 
pointment from Government was framed. It was there stated that in consequence of my appoint- 
ment the Post Master General would be able to relieve himself of details, and devote his atten- 
tion to the general management of the department. 

Every thing connected with the working of the office, such as the arrival and dispatch of the 
mails and banghies, the attendance of the different officers, the receipt and delivery of letters, &c., I 
primarily take cognizance of, and dispose of; but all matters of importance I refer to the Post 
Master General. With the Accountants and Treasurer's Departments I have nothing to do. All 
matters connected with the delivery of letters in Calcutta, the postage accounts of tlic peons, and 
the accounts of the agency houses, arc exclusively looked after by me, subject to a reference, if 
necessary, to the Post Master General. The Dawk Bearer Department is also under me, and all 
jmpers connected with that department go out under my signature. I also receive numerous letters 
from the Post Masters in the Mofussil, and from private individuals, on all kinds of miscellaneous 
subjects, wliich, unless they involve some general question of importance, I dis))osc of without refer- 
ence to the Post Master General. Enquiries into cases of robbery of the mail have been for the 
most part entrusted to me. The superintendence of the disposal of dead letters has also been speci- 
ally assigned to me. 

35. Have the goodness to state the particulars of the >vay in which letters arc delivered from 
the General Post Office? 

The process through which tlic letters go after the mails arrive until they are placed in the 
peoiPs hands for delivery is described in a memorandum which I will furnish. Ordinarily no letters 
are delivered except through the peons, but parties coming to the General Post Office for their 
letters occasionally receive them from the clerks. This, however, is contrary to rule, and I believe 
is rarely done. The process of delivering overland letters to the peons is somewhat different from 
that of "delivering inland letters ; and this difference of practice is explained in the memo, above 
referred to. The delivery peons having received their letters according to their respective beats, 
leave the General Po.st Office for the first time at 10 a. m. Those who have to proceed to a distance 
in the direction of Garden llcach, or Park Street, are conveyed to their beats on accelerators ; the 
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others proceed to their desfinatioii on foot. There arc 4 Inspectors, including the head Inspector, 
and 48 peons. Tlie liead Inspector lias the control of the Establishment, and is expected to go 
about and sec that \hc. peons are on their beats. Two of the Inspectors drive the accelerators, and 
the third remains at the (icneral Post Office to assist in enquiries, and to look after the peons in 
attendance. There an? nine local divisions in Calcutta, to each of which a certain number of peons 
are allotted ; the inland letters arc distributed by the delivery clerks to jumma peons, one of whom 
is selected daily from each division. Each jumma peon then distributes the letters delivered to him 
among the other peons of his division according to their beats. 

;UJ. I-s th(MT any map shewing the local limits of each division or beat? 

No; bid there is a statement of beats prepared by the head Inspector, and the pcons^ attend- 
ance book sinews tin* division to which each peon is attached. 

;57. Poes every ])eon go out with each delivery V 

No ; a certain number in each division go with the first delivery, leaving the rest to follow 
with the letters of the second delivc^ry. The ])Cons of a ])articuhir division take the whole of 
the letters for that division and distribute them among themselves in the way they find most 
convenient. 

88. In what time are the peons of the first delivery expected to complete their delivery, and 
return to the (Icncral Post Office ? 

Where there are accelerators, they wait for the peons, returning between 1 and 2 r. m. ; but 
they frequently do not bring back the peons who have the more distant beats, and w ho arc then 
punished unless they can assign a good reason for the delay. The ])Cons of those beats where 
there arc no acciderators frequently do not return the same day. Ilicrc is no order requiring the 
peons to return at any specific hour, or to report the time at which they deliver the letters. The 
lnsp(!ctors and peons ail leave the oflicc after the second delivery, and none of the peons live on the 
premises, as they are reipiired to do by an order.of the Post Master General. 

39. What means are there of knowing whether the letters arc delivered punctually or not, or 
whether tlicy are ilelivered at all ? 

There are no means of knowing whether letters are delivered punctually or not. The In- 
spectors are required to examine the bags of the peons every morning, and if letters remain 
undelivi'red, which ought to hav(? been delivered, the peon is reported to me. With regard to post 
paid lett(?rs there are no means of knowing whether they are delivered or not, unless parties com- 
plain, but bearing letters must be accounted for. 

\ 0 . Have you any complaints against the peons for delay in delivery, or loss of letters? 

Not many ; but there are frequent complaints of mistake and misdelivery. The delivery clerks 
keep a record of the number of letters delivered to each jumma peon. The jumma peons keep a list 
of the letters receiviul by them, which shcAvs the name of the peon to whom they arc eventually given 
for delivery. In this way mistakes arc tniccd to those who commit them. The record kept by the 
clerks is called the delivijry book. 

41. What is the remuneration of the peons? 

They receive rupees 8 a month, but one or two of them get less. They have no other authorised 
emoluments, but I have no doubt that they receive presents from parties to whom they deliver 
letters, and it occasionally happens that excess postage is taken, but whether from accident or design 
cannot positively be affirmed. No complaints that I recollect have ever been made of their demand- 
ing presents, or threatening to withhold or delay delivery until such present is given. The peons 
greatly prefer the beats in the native town, particularly the Burra Bazar and places where Mahajuns 
and Shroffs reside. I can only account for tliis by supposing that they receive presents from these 
parties. Indeed it is currently reported that the peons receive from each person a fixed amount 
upon every letter delivered. The Mahajuns have never complained of this practice. If it exista 
they submit to it as an arrangement ensuring the punctual delivery of their letters and banghy 
parcels. 

42. In what respects do you consider the present system of delivery deficient? 
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The number of |)('ons is insufficient; tlicy are all ignorant of Englisli, and cannot read 
ail English address. TIki only way they have of distinguishing letters is to catch the name 
of the addressee from the delivery clerk, and write an abbreviation of it in Bengalee on the 
back of the letter. It would be a great improvement if, as in England, every peon were 
obliged to ptay to the Post Office the postage due on the bearing letters made over to him 
for delivery, and to receive', back tlic amount on account of those of which the addressees 
cannot be found. The present iiracticc of giving the peons credit, causes great trouble and 
difficulty in realising the collections. Besides, when a peon is ill, and it becomes necessary to 
employ a substitute, the latter must, under t lie present system, be trusted with the amount of 
postage; on bearing letters given to him for delivery, without security, unless the peon, whose 
subRtitut(^ he is, chooses to become responsible for him, wliieh they frecjiicntly do not do. To 
peons who pve no security, the post paid letters arc generally given for delivery. The cash 
deposit required from (;ach pi'on varies from 50 to 200 rupees, according to the extent of their 
beat ; and it is difficult to obtain the services of men on rupees 8 a month, who can give that amount 
of security. The consc([ucncc is that the peons are all in league, and it is impossible to introduce 

a man into the sendee, w ho is not one of their own clique.* The accc- 
♦ Thoy arc all Mussulmans. Icrators first used have bccii discontinued, and were in my opinion too 

heavy, nor did tliey afford sufficient protection from the weather. The 
description of carriage now used is a curricle on a pair of wheels, drawn by two horses. They are 
not, in my opinion, well adajited to the juirpose for which they arc intended, being too hea\y, and 
not constructed so as to ailmit of the easy ingress and egress of the jicons. A light omnibus would 
liavc answered better. They do, however, jussist the delivciy. There is no accelerator in the di- 
rection of the native town, to which the letters are carried all the way by peons. If a different 
class of delivery officers were employed on somewhat higher salaries, such as the bill sirkars employ- 
ed by agency houses and tradcs])eople, and if the beats of each delivering sirkar were distinctly 
defined, I have no doubt the business of the Department would be conducted in a much more satis- 
factory manner. The rule requiring that all mails arriving before 1) a. m., should be sent out at 
the first delivery ought to be invariably adhered to ; and dispatches from the Mofussil should be so 
regulated as to arrive before that hour. 

43. Would it not be an advantageous plan for the Inspectors to go about and enquire whether 
the peons deliver the letters punctually and commit no abuses? 

CcrtJiiiily it Avould — and this should be the chief duty of the Inspectors. There is an order 
that they are to do so, hut as no inspection reports are funiishcd, I conclude that this duty is 
neglected. In fact two of the Inspectors arc almost ahvays at the office, and the other two (frive 
the caccelcrators, 

44. Why is the rule requiring that all mails received before 1) a. m., shall be sent out on the 
first delivery not invariably complied with? 

It sometimes happens that the bulk of the mails does not arrive until a little before 9 a. ai., 
and then they cannot be sorted, stamped and delivered in time. 


22nd May, 1850. 


KIIETTER MOHUN BANEllJEA, Clerk in the lieverme Department of the Acv.ountanVs Office. 

lo. What is your duty ? 

I am Post Office Examiner — my duty is to examine the Monthly (>a.sh Accounts of some of the 
Mofussil Post Offices. There is another examiner, named Oomeschmidcr Doss, who examines the 
rest; and he also examines the accounts of the General Post Office. 

46. Describe the process of examination? 

I first compare the cash and inefficient balance with that shewn in the last month^s account; 
also the balance of postage due on bearing letters, as shewn in the memorandum attached to the 
Cash Account, and the balance of steam postage due either to II. M. Government or to the other 
Presidencies, I then see whether the amount postage due on bearing letters received during the 
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uiontli us entered in llie nu inorainliiiii, a«(rocs with the Abstract Registers. The umoiint ol* hear- 
ing postage on forward and returned letters, Avhieh is deducted from the demand, 1 do not check, 
because it is assumed that otlicr Post Masters become liable for it, but I cannot tell whether they 
bring the amount so dcnlucted on their accounts or not. The .amount postage on dead letters sent 
back to the (icneral Post Otiice, wliicdi is also deducted in the memorandum, is then compared with 
the written autliority given by the Post Master (leneral in such cases: and the realisations are 
then compared with the; credits in the Cash Account, with which they ought to agree. The amount 
postage on post paid letters and banghics is then compared with the Abstract Registers. After 
this, the realisations on account of Steam postage are compared with the memonandum of Steam 
postage, and with the Abstract Registers. The sum credited in the Cash Account on account of 
Dawk Bearers is compared with the Dawk Beareris (hish Account which is sent separately by each Post 
Master to the Accountants Office; it is also compared with the memorandum attached to the Cash 
Account. 1'hc remittances credited in the Cash Account are checked with the debits in the Collec- 
tor’s books by other officers called remittance checkers. 

Th(? payments are then compared with the vouchers <a])pended to the Cash Account, and with 
tin? Dawk Bearers’ account above referred to. 

47. There is some diffcircnce between the mode in which the mcmoriindum of bearing postage 
is kept in the (jcncral Post Office?, and in the Mofiissil Post Offices, explain this? 

In the General Post Office Cash Account the gross amount due on the letters received during 
the month arc entered on the credit si<le as a realisation, and such portion of it as is not collected 
iluring the month is held in inefficient balance. The actual realisations of bearing postage during 
the month arc not shewn in the Cash Account, but arc only deducted in the memorandum. Thus 
the memorandum doi;s not .agree with the tJjish Account, the amount credited in the latter .appearing 
as a dcMnaud in the former, and the amount credited in the latter not corresponding.with any entry 
ill the former. In the Mofiissil Cash Accounts the actual realisations during the month are credited, 
and the gross amount due, with the balance outstanding, appear only in the memorandum. 

4H. llow^ do you ])rocced if any discrepancy is discovered in the accounts? 

1 draft a hotter to tlu? Post Master asking for an explanation, which, after being approved by 
Mr. Kerris, the Head Assistant, issues under the signature of Mr. Maples, the Assistant Accountant. 


May, 1850. 


MR. JOSEPH VlN(Mi!NT, Ifeatl Inspector of the DeUrery Peons in the General Post Office. 

11). How long have you held your present situation? 

1 have been Head Inspector since August 1811). 1 was appointed an Inspector in June 18 IG, 

and was promoted. 

50. What is your duty ? 

I have a gener.al control over tin? other Inspectors, and over the whole establishment of peons, 
of whom there are 48. 1 have also special charge of three divisions of peons. It is my duty to sec 
that the peons arc in attendance at .i past 8 a. m. to receive the letters for the first delivery, and to 
see that they go out with the letters at 10 o’clock precisely. 1 keep an attendance book of peons, 
ill which the hour of the attendance of each is entered daily, and also a book containing the list of 
peons who go out with the first delivery, and I also enter the service covers in the peons’ books. 
When the peons return 1 examine their bags and sec what letters they have undelivered. These 
letters arc then taken to Mr. Starling, the Superintendent of the Dead Letter Office, and according to 
his directions the letters are either again made over to the peon for delivery, or are made remaining 
or forward. The peons who go out with the first delivery are required to be back by 1 p. m., and if 
they fail to do so they arc reported. Every day almost some of the peons are reported for delay, 
and if they cannot give a satisfactory account of themselves they are fined by the Deputy Post 
Master General. At 3 o’clock the Inspectors see that the peons take out the letters of the second 
delivery, after which the peons do not return to the Post Office until the next morning. 
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51. You state tlait lli(‘re are 1-8 peons, and it appears from a stateiiient fiiruislied by you iliat 
eaeli peon has a distinct beat ; but it appears that j'ciierally not more than 80 i)(?ons go out with the 
letters of the first delivery, how are the letters delivered in tlic remaining beats? 

Til the first division there arc six peons. Four of tlicse go out every day and the jiimmawallali 
of the day remains in tlie ofiice, and another peon to assist him in receiving and preparing the letters 
for the second delivery. The letters belonging to the beats of the two peons who remain in the 
office are distributed among the other t ])cons of the division according to an arrangement agreed 
upon among themselves. The jnminawallah comes at 5 o^clock a. m., and receives the letters from 
the delivery clerks, making an entry of each letter with the address in a book, and also writing a 
memorandum of the address in Bengalee on the back of each letter. At i past 8 the other peons 
come, when he gives them the lett(^rs and they sort them among themselves according to the memo- 
randum in Bcngal(?e writt(‘n on the back of cadi letter by the jummawallah. Fach peon has a book 
in which he enters the letters made over to him. At i past 9 the bugle sounds for the peons to got 
ready; and at { to 10 the bugle sounds again and the delivery is sto])pcd, and the ])cons who have 
service and free letters come to the Ins])cetors and have those letters entered in a s(*parate book. At 
5 minutes to 10 the peons arc sent out, and those who go in the direction of Chowringhee, or in 
that of Bhowanipoor, Alipoor, Khidderpoor, and Garden Reach proceed to their beats on the acceh?- 
rators. The Bearing Moonshec keeps a record of the bearing letters given to each peon, w ho has to 
account for the same. All money collected by the peons is paid to the Bnxec of the Tniasurer^s 
department. The Buxcc gets from tlic Bearing Moonshee an account of the bearing postage due by 
each peon, and keeps an account of what they realise daily and of the balance outstanding against 
each peon. This book the Inspectors see, and thciy then examine the peons’ bags and make them 
pay what they have collcctcid. A book shewing the amount due l)y each i)Con is laid daily before 
the Deputy Rost Msustcr General, and he passes such orders upon it as he thinks proper. If the 
peon states that parties to wliom bearing lett<*rs have been delivered have not paid the postage the 
Inspectors arc sent to enquire into the matter and to realise the postage if due. 

52. Can the peons, wdio have the more distjint beats, deliver letters of the first delivery and 
return to the General Post Office in three hours? 

The peons who go over the river to Howrah, Bary])Oor and other places w ith the first delivery 
do not return the same day. It would be impossible for them to do so. The peons who go to 
Bang Bazar and Chitpoor return about i past 2 and 3 p. m., and those who go to Cossipoor don’t 
return the same day. The peons who go to Alipoor and Khi<lderpoor return on the accelerator at 
1 p. M., and the peon who goes to Gard(»u licacli generally comes back on foot about 3 p. m. In 
the Howrah division there are three peons ; two of them go out with the first delivery, and the jurnma- 
walhih takes out the second delivery at 3 p. m., and docs not return until the next day. 
In the Bengalee division there arc six peons; four peons go out with the first delivery, two of 
whom come back before 3 p. m., and, with the other two who remain at the General I’ost Olliee 
during the day, carry out the letters of the second delivery. 

53. Is there any map of the* beats of the diUcrcnt peons? 

No; but 1 know' the beats, and 1 suppose a map can be made. 

5 1. Are complaints against the ijcoiis frequent? 

Yes ; the public frequently complain to the Deputy Post Mastcir Gcmeral of the behaviour of 
the peons, and he refers the matter to the Inspectors, who enquire into it. The most frequent 
causes of complaint arc delay in delivery, and mistakes in delivery. 1 recollect three or four cases 
in which complaints have been made of the peons demanding more postage than was properly due. 
The peons sometimes keep letters instead of delivering them, or bringing them back to the Post 
Ofiice in their bags. Several cases have occurred in which the Inspectors have gone to the peons’ 
houses and examined the peons’ boxes in their presence, when letters have been found which ought 
to have been delivered. These cases have generally arisen in consequence of the peon not being 
able to find the addressee, and being afraid to produce the undelivered letter to the Inspector. 
Such cjises are of frequent occurrence; we have found several peons doing this. They arc reported 
to the Deputy Post Master General, and either heavily fined or suspended. 

55. Do the peons deliver the letters themselve.s, or through other persons? 

I hear that in the Native town, w'hcn the peons have a long way to go and many letters lo 
deliver, they sometimes do not deliver the letters themselves, but employ other parties to do it for 
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them, payili" them somctliinf? for their trouble. All the peons receive 8 rupees a month, except 
three, two of whom ^^et rupees 7-5-4 a month, and one rupees 7 a month. 

50. you jiiiy reason to suppose that the peons demand or receive money in excess of the 

postage on Icittcrs? 

Y(;s ; 1 am given to understand that on Native letters the peons get two pice for each letter 
they d(^liv(»r; and this is given to them willingly hy the addressees. I never heard any eomplaiuts 
on the sul)ject, the Natives seem to regard it as a fair payment to the peon for his trouble. The 
peons get nothing upon English letters, but I believe gentlemen make them presents occasionally, 
'fhe peons are prohibited from taking money from any person, but as no one complains against 
the pratrtice, it is not put a stop to. There was an order issued in 18 If), directing the peons 
not to take moiujy, but no attempt has since been made to prevent them. 

57. Do the peons prefer the Native town to that part of it in which English residents live? 

Yes; they do, when there is a vacancy in any of the beats in the Native town, there is great 
competition for it ; but w'c have great difficulty in filling up a vjvcant beat in Chowringhcc, or any- 
where where there are only mercantile houses, or the residences of English gentlemen. 

58. IVom what classes of Natives do the peons receive the douceur of 2 pice per letter ? 

From Hindus, Mussidmans, Parsecs, Jew's, and such persons; not from Portuguese or East 
Indians. They take the douceur from every Native who cjin give it, but they cannot withhold the 
IcltcTs. 'rhey must deliver the letters whether the douceur is [laid or not. Bearing letters they 
must cither d(.*liver, or account for the postjigc due on them ; but we have no means of knowing 
whether the peons deliver post paid letters or not, unless the parties complain. 

59. Do you ever go round the beats of the peons of the divisions under you ? 

Yes ; when we have no enquiries to make at the General Post Office, we go round to see that 
the peons are delivering their letters, and arc not passing their time idly. \Yc do not make 
g(*ncral enquiries as to whether |)Coplc receive their letters punctually, or whether they have any 
complaints to make against the peons. We oidy enquire into specific complaints brought by 
parties against the peons for delay or misdelivery. 

no. Who is the Inspector of the Bengalee or fourth division V 

Mr. Morris, the second Inspector, who also hjis the Howrah division. He is a foot Inspector, 
and is employed chiefly in making enquiries into complaints brought against the peons, and in the 
miscellaneous duties of the department at the General Post Olficc. The otlicr tw'o Inspectors 
drive the accelerators, and when they return at 1 p. m. every day, they make such enquiries into 
the conduct of the peons of their divisions as may arise. These Inspectors do not go the rounds of 
their divisions. They only drive the accelerators, dropping and picking up the peons at their 
several beats, and remaining, during the delivery of the letters, one near the Burial Ground, at the 
end of Park Street, and the other at the Brijeetalao. 

(51. What is your salar}' and that of the other Inspectors? 

My salary is rupees 47, the second Inspectors is rupees 24, the third rupees 23, and the fourth 
rupees 21. We get no other emoluments whatever. 
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25th May 1850. 

MR. JOHN THOMAS. 

62. AVliat situation do you liold in the General Post Office? 

I am at the head of the Letter Mail Receipt Department. My official designation is Mail Opener. 

63. What is your duty ? 

My duty is to attend every day at the General Post Office at 4 a. m. to open tlie mails that 
have been received since 2-30 p. m. of the previous day. 1'he Jemadar on duty opens the wallets 
as they arrive at the General Post Office. He then takes out the packets and compares them with 
the packet chcllans. He then puts the packets into a chest kept for tlic purpose, and keeps the 
ehellans by him. If there should be any discrepancy between the number of packets and the 
chcllan, the Jemadar reports the circumstance to me on my arrival. He would report the circum- 
stance in my absence either to the Superintendent, or to the Deputy Post Master General, if either 
of them was in Office, but otherwise he Avould not report it till 1 arrived at the Post Office at 4 a. m. 
The Jemadar on duty keeps a memorandum book of mails opened by him; it is in Bengalee. It 
gives the name of the post, the name of the ninncr, the description of the wallet, and the hour of 
arrival. Iliere are seven Jemadars and they take the duty by turns. On my arrival, the Jemadar 
opens the chest and takes out the packets before me. He then opens the w ax cloth wrappers of the 
packets and lays the packets on my table. I then open the paper packets and take out the 
contents. I then sort the contents into service, free, i)Ost paid, and bearing, and compare them 
with the chcllan which is enclosed in each packet. If the chcllan agrees with the contents, I note 
oil the back of the chcllan the date and hour of arrival, and the contents of the packet; and this 
noting is signed both by me and the Jemadar. As the packets arc opened the Jemadar notes the 
station from whence each comes, the date of despatch, and the date of opening, in books kept for 
the purpose, according to divisions. These arc (tailed Station Books, and the use of them is to 
sec that the number and date of the several packets agree with the packet chcllan. The chcllan 
and the contents of the packc^t arc then delivered by me to a peon, ivho puts upon the covers 
the A. M. stamp, and places the whole on the Rearing Registers table. The Jemadar also keeps 
a register of Kedgeree Reports received daily, which he fills uj) as the packet is o])ened ; and 
he also keeps a general tabular register of mails received, from wliich it can be seen at a glance 
whether all the mails of any ])articular date have arrived or not. At principal stations a i>ackct is 
made up every day, but at subordinate stations, psickets arc only made up when there arc letters to 
send. A Mail Report Book is also kept by the Jemadar, shewing the mails received every day at the 
General Post Office. This he prepares in Bengalee from his other rcgistcjrs, after all the mails for 
the day have been opened ; and it is translated by an English w riter in the department, and sub- 
mitted daily to the Post Master General. The peon who stamps the letters after the packet is open- 
ed keeps no register, but he also attests the correctness of the chcllan on the biick of it. As the 
packets arc opened the Jemadar tics up all bearing letters in a bundle, and upon these the peon does 
not put the A. M. stamp. 

64. What assistance do you receive on opening the mails ? 

Besides the Jemadars, of whom there are two on duty every day, there arc three otlier assis- 
tants w'ho aid in opening the mails, and who are also Delivery Clerks. One of these comes at 5 
A. M., another at 6, and the third at ^ past 9. I remain at Office every day from 4 a. m. to 3 p. m., 
except on Sundays, when I go away at 10-30 a. m. 

65. Have you any other duties to perform besides opening the mails ? 

Yes; I prepare a daily abstract of the registers which will be more particularly mentioned pre- 
sently ; and I assist in making reports called for by the Post Mjistcir Gciiicral or Deputy Post Mas- 
ter General ; and at times of press of business, especially on tlie arrival of the Monthly Steamer 
from Suez, I assist in delivering the letters to the peons. 

66. Do you keep any register or memorandum of mails opened ? 

No ; the Jemadar keeps them — 1 merely certify the contents of each chellan on the back of it. 

67. What is the process after the ehellans and letters have been jikeecl by the peon on the 
Bearing Register’s table ? 
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Tlu; Bearin" R(“nstop coni])ai*cs the beariiijij letters with the entry on the bach of the ehellan, 
and if thc 5 nuinber ^is correct, lu; makes the bearing letters over to the chccknian who s(?es 
whether tin? postagii is correct with reference to the weight of each letter. Each bearing cover is 
weighed bv the chccknian, in a ])air of scales. If the checknian finds all correct he puts the A. M. 
stamp 111)011 all the letters and returns them to the Register. If the address of the letters is in 
English, the Kegistcr enters them himself without assistance, and if it is in Bengalee, the check- 
man reads it to the Register. The Bearing Register books contain the address, weight, and 
postage? of each letter. The Bearing Register then makes over the letters to the Bearing 
Mooilshc(% w ho also has a book in which he enters the number of letters of each weight 
ilelivcTcd to him, and which he then compares with the Register. The Bearing Moonshee 
then tics ui) the letters in a bundle and gives them to a checkman, who places them on a delivery 
table. 

After the Bearing Register has taken out the bearing letters and compared them with the clicllan 
he puts his initials to the item of bearing letters at the back of the ehellan, and makes it over, with the 
ixist of its contents, to the post paid register. The sorters attached to the Register then separate 
the post paid from the free letters, and after weighing each post paid letter to see that the postage 
marked on each letter is sufficient, delivers them all to the Register. The Register w rites down in a 
book the address of each letter, and the weight ; and if the total number of post paid letters agrees 
with the entry at the back of the ehellan, he puts his initials to the entry, and makes over the ehellan, 
with the post paid and free letters to the Service Register. The Service Register then, with the as- 
sistance of two sorters, secs that the number and weight of service letters agree with the entry in 
the ehellan, and in the ])ost marks ; and after registering them, he likewise puts his initials to 
the entry on the back of the ehellan, and throws the whole on the ground. A chokey peon then 
picks them up, counts the letters, service, free, and post paid, compares them with the ehellan, attests 
fheir correctness by his initials on the back of it, and places the whole on the delivery tabic. There 
are two delivery tables, but only one is used, unless there is a great press of business. At the deli- 
very tables sit a delivery clerk, and a jemadar ; and nine jurnmawallah peons sit upon the table in a 
semicircle. The chellans with their contents are handed one by one by the jemadar to the deli- 
very clt?rk, who notes down in the delivery book the number of service, post paid, free, and bearing 
covers, and the number of each kind delivered to each jurnmawallah peon. Thus, for instance, the 
Dacca ehellan of the 21st May 1850 contains 12 service, G1 post paid, and 21 bearing covers. 
The delivery clerk first calls for 12 service letters. These arc handed to him by the jemadar, 
and he delivers them to the jurnmawallah peons, and writes down in his register the number 
given to each peon. Then he calls out for Cl post paiil letters. These are given by the jemadar 
and delivered in like manner ; but if the letters have a Bengalee or Persian address it is read 
by the jemadar, otherwise the delivery clerk reads the addresses. Then he calls for the 24 
bearing covers, and the jemadar takes them from the heap where they had been previously deposited 
by the Bearing Moonshee Checkman. 

68. IIow^ docs the Delivery Clerk know to which peon to deliver the letters ? 

Tic knows all the delivery peons who sit round him, and the streets comjirised in 
their several divisions : and he knows the residences of all the European residents of 
Calcutta. 

CD. How many Delivery Clerks arc there ? 

There are three, and I sometimes assist them. 

70. Do you know what peon to give a letter to as soon as you read the address ? 

Yes; instantly. It sometimes occurs that I don’t know a gentleman to whom a letter is ad- 
dressed. Such a letter 1 put by at the time, and afterwards endeavour to make out the addresses, 
or find out where the addressee lives. 

71. How long docs it take to deliver letters to the peons ? 

About 200 letters may be delivered in a quarter of an hour. The delivery itself would not 
take nearly so much time, but the delay is occasioned by having to write down in the de- 
livery register the numbers of each kind of letter in every packet, and the number delivered to 
each peon. 

72. Up to what hour do the operations above described continue ? 
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For the first delivery up to 9 A. M. It commences again for the second delivery at 4 past 10, 
and continues until 2 p. m. 

73. Arc Expresses opened whenever they arrive at the General Post Office ? 

Yes; at any hour, night or day. There is a chokey peon, and a jemadar, always in attendance 
for the purpose. It is immediately taken to the Deputy Post Master General, who opens it, and, 
after examining and comparing the contents, sends them out to their destination by the chokey peons. 

71. Do you not also keep a mail opening book ? 

Y"es; T keep a book showing the number of mails opened and sent out by the first and second 
delivery each day. This book is inspected and signed daily by the Deputy Post Master General. 

75. There is a rule of the Post Office reipiiring that the contents of all mails received up to 
9 A. M., shall be sent out by the first delivery. Is this ride strictly observed? 

Y^cs, as far as possible ; but it sometimes happens, that several mails come in late, that is, 
between 8 and 9 a. m., and then some of them are unavoidably kept back till the second delivery. 

7G. How long docs it take to carry the letters of one mail through the process of receipt, 
from the time the packet is first ojiened, until the last letter is given to the delivery peons ? 

This depends upon the number of mails opening at the same time ; but if one mail only were 
to be received at a particular hour, when all hands were in attendance, and all other business had 
been disposed of, the process would take about a quarter of an hour. 

77. If, in opening a packet, the chellan should be found not to agree with the contents, 
what course do you take ? 

I put that mail by, in order to examine it more carefully when the rest of the mails are open- 
ed. I then examine it, and if there still appears a mistake, I note it on the back of the chellan, 
and desire the Delivery Clerk to return the chellan to me after the letters have been delivered. I 
then make a report of the circumstance to the Deputy Post Master General, who enquires into it 
as he thinks proper. 

78. I observe from the Mail Report Book that occasionally mails arriving as early as 7 a. m., 
are not sent out by the first delivery. How do you explain this ? 

The cause of it is the great number of mails which had to be opened and could not be got 
through in time. On some occasions two heavy mails from the same direction come in on the 
same day. 

79. When the Deputy Post Master General inspects the Mail Report Book, docs he ever pass 
any orders on it ? 

Yes ; if there is delay in delivering the mails he calls for an explanation. 

80. I observe in the Dacca chellan of the 21st May 1850, that there is one Europe letter. 
How are letters of this kind disposed of? 

When the mail is opened, Europe letters, and all ship and forward letters not for delivery in 
Calcutta, are made over to the Forward Department, lliey do not go to the Registers of the 
Letter Mail Receipt Department. 

81. Have you any thing to do with the Banghies? 

No ; they belong to a separate department. 

82. On the arrival of overland or steamer mails from Europe, are you required to assist? 

Yes, all the Mail Openers and Delivery Clerks of the Letter Mail Receipt Department arc required 
to assist in the delivery of overland and steamer letters to the peons. 
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83. Is the delivery of Jiurope letters conducted in the same way as the delivery of inland 
letters? 

No; all the peons arc in attendance, and sit on the ground. In respect to bearing letters, the 
Bearing 'Moonshcc brings the Delivery Clerk a bundle of them, and as the Delivery Clerk distributes 
them to the peons, the Moonshee takes a memorandum of the numbers of the peons to whom they 
are dedivered. Of post paid and free letters and newspapers no account is taken. After the 
delivery each peon lias to give an account to the Bearing Moonshee of the bearing letters in his 
possession, and the Moonshee compares each account with his own. The Moonshee keeps his 
account in Bengalee. 

84. How do you know to what peon to deliver the letters? 

The peons of eacJi division sit togetlier. The Delivery Clerks know where the residents live, 
and as they throw each letter to its proper division they call out the name of the addressee. The 
peons generally know the residence of every person who receives letters by the Overland Mail, but 
in every case of doubt the peons enquire the direction from the Delivery Clerk, and make a note 
of it on the back of the letter. 

85. Do the books and registers of your department enable you to give particulars regarding 
every letter received by the Inland Mail for any given time? 

(vcrtainly ; so far back as the records extend. But the old records arc destroyed from time to 
time, and I believe there arc not more than five years’ records now in the oflicc. 

86. Do you consider that the business of your department could be in any way simplified, 
so as to admit of greater expedition ? 

No; but the business could be got through more expeditiously if an additional Delivery Clerk 
and two more Jemadars were employed. 

87. Are the hands in your department all efficient? 

Yes. 

88. If they neglect their duty, or misconduct themselves, whose duty is it to report them ? 

It is my duty. I report them to the Superintendent, and he to the Deputy Post Master 
General. 

89. Have you frequent occasion to report any of them unfavorably ? 

Very seldom. They understand their business and attend to it. 

90. How long have you been in the General Post Office? 

Almost 22 years. I was first cmjdoycd as a llegistcr on rupees 16 a month, and have risen to 
my present situation. 


27tii May 1850. 
MR. M. SIMEON. 


91. What situation do you hold? 

I am manager of the Outward Inland Letter Mail Department, or Letter Mail Despatch De- 
partment. I have held the situation since 1845. I have been in the General Post Office for 
seven years, having first been Examiner in the Correspondence Department. 

92. Describe the routine of business in your Department ? 
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The General Post Office is open for the receipt of letters from 10 a. m. to 6 p. m., excej)t on 
Sundays, when it does not open until 4 p. m. Besides the General Post Office there are six Receiv- 
ing Houses. 


1. Park Street. 

2. Jorasanko. 
*3. Baugbazar. 


4. Bhowanypore. 

5. Boitakhanna. 

6. Kidderpore. 


These Receiving Houses are open from 11a. m. to 4 p. m. daily, Sundays included. They are 
in charge of Native Receivers who arc appointed by the Post Master General at the recommenda- 
tion of the Treasurer, who is responsible for them, as well as he is for the Receivers of the General 
Post Office. The Receivers at the Receiving Houses arc frequently irregular in their attendance, 
and complaints of this have lieen sometimes made to the Deputy Post Master General. Each 
Receiver has a locked box with a slit in the lid, so that when letters are once put in they cannot 
be taken out again, except at the General Post Office, where the key is kept. Before placing tlm 
letter in the box the Chokey Receivers weigh each letter, stamp it as post paid, bearing or service, 
as the case may be, write the amount of postage on the stamp, and in the Sender’s Dawk Receipt 
Book, and enter the particulars in the Chokey list. At 4 p. m. every day, these boxes arc sent to 
the General Post Office; they arc then opened, one at a time, by two officers called Chokey 
Registers, who sort the letters into seven divisions, according to the arrangement of the department, 
and the letters of each division into post paid, bearing and service. With the letters sent by each 
Receiver comes a list or Register of the letters sent, divided into bearing, post-paid, and service, 
and giving the address, weight, and postage of each cover. The Chokey Registers at the General 
Post Office, after sorting the letters sent from the Receiving Houses in the manner above described, 
enter them in an Abstract Book of which tlierc arc (>, one corresponding to each Receiving House. 
The letters are then delivered to the examiners of the several divisions who acknowledge the reccijit 
of them by signing their initials in the Abstract Book. 


92 i. How many divisions are tlierc? 
There arc seven divisions — 


1. Barrackporc. 

2. Berhamporc. 

3. Benai’es. 

I. Mirzaporc. 


.5. Cawiipore. 

6. Madras and Bombay. 

7. Dacca. 


93. How are letters received at the General Post Office? 


There arc seven windows, corresponding with the number of the divisions. At each of these 
a Receiver sits from 4 a. m. to G p. m. From 10 a. m. to 3 p. m., only one Receiver is in attendance 
to receive letters for all the divisions. The Receivers take it liy turns to do this. Letters received 
before 3 p. m., arc called daily or morning letters. After 3 p. m., each Receiver takes the letters 
of his own division. The Receiver in attendance during the day, keeps a memorandum in his book 
of all letters received by him. These he sorts into seven heaps, six of wliich arc made over to the 
other Receivers as they arrive ; and they enter the particulars of each letter in their own books 
before they begin to receive letters at the windows. The number of letters received before 3 p. m. 
is comparatively very small, generally about 100 each day. On Saturdays there arc generally a 
few more letters, chiefly native. The Receivers each keep a book in Bengalee in which they enter, 
in short, the station to which each letter is addressed, the weight and the postage, if post-paid. 
Of bearing letters only the station and the weight are entered. The same particulars arc noted on 
the back of each letter, and in the receipt delivered to the person posting the letter. On the 
receipt is also placed a stamp bearing the letters G. P. O. Service letters arc not taken 
by the Receivers. They are received by the manager, that is by me. The Receivers do not sort 
the letters except into paid and bearing ; but they make them over to the Checkmcn, of whom 
there are 5 for the seven divisions. Besides these seven Receivers, there arc two Receivers for 
Newspapers and Gazettes, and printed papers, and there is also a head Receiver who is employed 
during the day from 11 a. m. to 4 p. m., in receiving banghy paid parcels. The Gazettes posted 
by individuals are taken by one Receiver, and the Press Gazettes by the other, until 4 p. m., when 
both receive Press Gazettes until 5-15 p. m., when the Office is closed for Gazettes. The Ga- 
zettes posted by individuals are made over at 4 p. m. to the head Receiver, who continues re- 
ceiving them until 5i p. m., as well as the agency letters which are received, like other letters 
until 6 p. M. 
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The Registers and Checkmcn come to the office about 4 p. m., and the latter then take from 
the Receivers the letters wliich have accumulated up to that time^ giving an acknowledgment of the 
same to each Receiver. They then see that the amount charged on each post-paid letter is correct 
with reference to its weight, whicli the Checkman ascertains in each instance by the scales, and if 
the charge is incorrect the letter is immediately brought to me. If the letter is overcharged, the 
amount surcharged is deposited in the Treasury to meet any claim that may be made for it, and, 
if undercharged, the letter is entered in the Chcckman’s Book in my presence for the full weight, 
and the Receiver has to account for the postage so entered. 

Ol. Do you keep any note or memorandum of letters surcharged and undercharged? 

No ; but I keep the circumstance in my recollection, and at the end of the day I examine the 
Register Books to see that tlie entry has been ])ropcrly made, and, in the case of surcharge, I 
satisfy myself the next day, by en(|uiring of the Receiver, whether he has made the surcharge 
deposit in tlu? Treasury or not. 

05. Do you communicate to the Treasurer all eases of surcharge whicli are brought to your 
notice ? 

No. 

IK). Then practically it rests with the Receiver to account to the Treasurer for all surcharges 
or not, as he pleases. 

Yes; there is no proper check over them, but surcharges arc rarely made and when they do 
happen, the amount is generally reclaimed. The Receivers are so particular in accounting for all 
the money paid to them, that, on discovering an excess amount in their hands, they freciucntly 
come to me, and ask me to count and examine the letters to see where the mistake has been made, 
and to whom the overpayment is due. If the origin of the mistake is discovered, the excess is 
refunded to the sender of the letter, his Dawk Receipt Book being corrected in my presence when 
next presented at the office, and if not, the excess is credited to (iovemmeut. 

97. What is done with the letters after they have been examined by the Checkmcn ? 

The Checkmcn keep a Bengalee Register of the letters, just like those kept by the Receivers ; 
and, as each letter is examined, it is handed over to the jemadars in attendance, who affix the black 
or red stamp according as the letter is bearing, or post-paid. The jemadars then return the letters 
stamped to the (vhcckmcn, and they then make them over to tlie Sorter Sirkars, of whom there arc 
seven ciii[»loycd in sorting the post-paid and bearing letters according to divisions. 

98. You say tlicre arc only 5 Checkmcn. How do tlicy arrfingc among themselves for dis- 
posing of the letters of the seven divisions ? 

Checkman No. 1 checks the letters of divisions Nos. 1 and 2 ; and Checkman No. 2 checks the 
letters of divisions Nos. 3 and 4 ; and the other Checkmcn have each a division. Formerly, I 
am told, the letters of divisions 1 and 2 were not more than sufficient to give employment to one 
Checkman, but they have now increased so much that one man gets through them with difficulty, 
and the Registers frequently complain that they cannot get the letters from the Checkman in time. 
The same remark applies to tlie case of Checkman No. 2 who checks the letters of the Benares and 
Mirzapore Divisions. An additional Checkman is also required for division No. 5, in consequence 
of the great increase in the number of letters for the N. \V. Provinces since the annexation of the 
Punjab. 1 also wish to mention that it has been necessary to obtain the services of one of the Re- 
ceivers of the Ship and Steam Department to receive the bearing letters of this division, whenever 
he can be spared from his own work. 

99. What is done with the letters after they pass into the hands of the Sorter Sirkars ? 

The Sorters sit opposite to their respective Registers at the table, and sort the letters into 
clifTercnt stations of their own divisions. They then take the letters of each station and hand them 
to the Registers, by whom they are entered in the Register book. There is only one Register 
book for each division. It contains two columns one for post-paid and one for bearing letters. 
The Register books of two of the divisions Nos. 5 and 6, arc subdivided into two. One of the 
books of No. 5 is kept by the Register of No. 4 division in addition to his own. The books of the 
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two sub-divisions of No. G were, until recently^ kept by two Registers ; but one of them has been 
withdrawn for other service, and one man lias now to keep the Registers of both sub-divisions. 
This causes delay wliicli can only b(i obviated by the employment of two additional Registers. The 
addresses of English letters are read and entered in the book by the Register ; the address of Ben- 
galee letters is entered at the dictation of the Sorter ; and Nagree and Persian letters are entered 
without address, but merely as such, witlithe weight and postage of each. 

100. Arc law papers, &c. entered in these letter Registers ? 

Yes, law papers, &c. arc entered in the letter Registers, and received by the letter Receivers, the 
only difference being that they are charged with a different rate of postage. 

101. What is done with the letters after they are registered ? 

The Registers make tlicm over to the Examiners who come and take them away by degrees as 
they accumulate on the Register’s table. The Examiners give the Registers a receipt for all the 
letters they take in this manner. Those receipts arc entered in a book and at the end of the regis- 
tration they are compared with the lists of the Chcckmcn to see that the totals agree. If there is 
any discrepancy it is immediately brought to my notice, and the mail is delayed until the cause of 
it is discovered. It sometimes happens that 1 have to go through the whole register of a division to 
ascertain the origin of a mistake of this kind. I have known the mail delayed an hour in conse- 
quence of a mistake in division No. 1. The Examiners take away the letters in bundles, unsorted 
as to destination, but sepsirated into post-paid and bearing. The Examiners then sort the letters 
according to stations and put them in pigeon holes ; and when the registration is finished, the Ex- 
aminers enter the letters thus sorted in an Abstract Register kept for the purpose, and in tlic des- 
patch papers, of which there is one for each division, excejit for Nos. 5 and G, which have been sub- 
divided into two each. From the despatch papers are prepared the chellans, to go with each psick- 
et ; this is also done by the Examiners. There are 20 Examiners employed on this duty. They 
are otherwise employed in other departments during the day, and attend in the Despatch Depart- 
ments only froxn 4 i*. m. 

102. Through what process do the Gazettes go after receipt at the General Post Office ? 

Gazettes posted by individuals are mjwlc over to the head Jleceivcr by the Gazette Receivers, and 
by him to the (3hcckmen ; after which they arc disposed of in the same manner as the letters. 
There is one Register for all Gazettes posted by individuals. On some occasions, csiiecially on For- 
ward nights, there is great difficulty in preparing this register in time for the usual hour of des- 
patch ; and the mails are delayed in consequence. The Press Gazettes arc brought to the Receivers 
and stamped and sorted into divisions by the Jemadars in attendance. They arc not registered, but 
they are entered in what is called the Press Book, which shows nothing but the number of bearing 
and post-paid Gazettes sent to each station, and the amount postage on those which arc paid. The 
Press Gazettes only include newspapers from the principal Presses. The minor papers are entered 
in the Gazette Register Book as if posted by individuals. After being stamped, the Press Gazettes 
arc taken away by the Examiners and sorted for despatch in the manner already described. The 
postage on Press Gazettes is paid to No. 7 letter Receiver, who secs the number of post-paid Ga- 
zettes entered in the Press Dawk Receipt Book, and compares the amount paid with the amount due. 
The Gazette Receiver weighs each Gazette, and put down the proper amount of postage in the Dawk 
Book ; so that the Receiver No. 7 has no clifficulty in ascertaining what is due. In the case of Ga- 
zettes bearing postage, the name of the sender is entered, in order that the postage may be recover- 
ed from him if not paid by the addressee. 

103. After the sorting is complete, and the chellans are all filled, what is then done ? 

Tlie Examiners, after comparing the chellans with the despatch papers, make up the paper pac- 
kets for each station. The chcllan is signed both by the Examiner who fills it up, and by the one 
who makes up the packet. The Examiner who makes up each pjicket affixes to it with sealing wax 
the printed ticket, bearing the name of the station for which it is intended, and throw it to the je- 
madars. The jemadars and packermen (who are mostly dawk runners) then wrap up the paper 
packets in cloth or wax cloth, according, to the s^on, and seal them. The jemadars then put the 
, packets upon the despatching table of each division for the mail despatcher to despatch them. The 
* dcspatchers are Christian Assistants from the several departments, who attend by turn for the pur- 
pose. The despatcher makes over the packets to Chumars, who are in attendance, and who, in his 
presence and in the presence of the jemadars, tie them up in bags, which are then sealed for dis- 
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patch. A wooden ticket is attaclicd to each bag, the name of the station being written on the ticket 
in English, Bengalee, and Persian. The bags are then weighed in the presence of the Sorter Sirkar, 
one of whom attends each night for the purpose. He writes down the weight in Bengalee on a 
piece of paper, from which it is entered by the mail dcspatcher in the despatch book. Tlie mails 
iire then made over to the contractors^ agents, or to the runners, as the case may be. 

101. What process do the Service letters go through after being received by you ? 

All Service letters arc received by me up to 4 p. m. or, in my absence, by the Record-keeper 
of the General Post Office, or by one of the Examiners of No. 1 Division, to whom I have taught 
the franking rules. It is very seldom that I am absent. After 4 p. m., I am assisted by the Head 
Service Register, who comes at that time and sits opposite to me. Those which accumidate during 
the day arc deposited in an open box and are given at 4 p. m. to a Sorter Sirkar who then attends. 
The box in which these letters are deposited ought, in my opinion, to be locked, with a slit at the top 
for the reception of the Service covers. The Sorter Sirkar sorts the covers into divisions, weighs them, 
marks the weight on the covers, and then gives them over to the Register of each division. There 
arc six Service Registers, who attend every day, and register the Service letters according to 
divisions. The covers are then returned to the Sorter Sirkar, who stamps them, and delivers them 
to the Examiners, taking a receipt for them. The Service Press Gazettes are received in the same 
manner as the other Press Gazettes, and entered in the Press Book. Service Gazettes posted by 
individuals are received by me, and registered in a separate book. These are very few in number, 
not exceeding 20 in any day, and seldom so many. The Service Register contains the name of the 
sender, the address, weight and nominal postage of each cover. 

105. How arc forward letters, received from the Inland Receipt and Ship Department, 
disposed of? 

The Inland forward letters and pjickets are made over by the jemaders to the forward writers, 
who register them in seven books, according to divisions, and make them over to the Examiners 
for despatch. They are put up in the packets addressed to the same place from the General Post 
Office. Ship letters and packets are treated in the same way. Remaining or returned letters arc 
also passed through the forward writers in like manner. I have notliing to do with postage charge- 
able on forward letters, nor do 1 ever see them. The Examiners, however, are expected to correct 
any mistakes in the postage of such letters, as they are in the case of letters received at the Gene- 
ral Post Office. 

106. What otlier Books and Registers arc kept in your department besides those you have 
already mentioned ? 

An Abstract of bearing postage is prepared daily in the Accountant's Department, and the 
amount due on the contents of each day's packet is entered in the cbcllan of the succeeding day. 

107. How do the Receiving Sirkars account for the postage on post paid letters ? 

They send the amount of tlieir daily collections with a chellan every evening into the Treasury, 
where it is kept separately locked up in a chest under the charge of a military guard. Next day the 
Accountant compares these chellans with the Registers, and adjust the accoimt of each receiver. If 
there be any discrepancy, it is the business of the Accountant's Department to investigate the cause 
of it. The Receivers are engaged every day in adjusting their accounts until 3 p. m., when the business 
of receipt again commences. 

108. Have you any suggestion to make with a view to expedite the business of your 
department? 

The principal cause of delay is the want of sufficient room. There are two halls in which 
nearly 100 men are employed, and various processes are going on at the same time. Two hours 
usually elapse between the closing of the office and the despatch of the mails. If there were sufficient 
room, and if the establishment were strengthened in the manner I have already mentioned, and if 
a better kind of scales were introduced, such as they have at the Mint, 1 think I could undertake to 
despatch the mails in the course of an hour from the time at w'hich the office closes. If I were 
relieved from the duty of receiving service letters in the evening 1 could myself superintend and ' 
expedite the operations of the several branches of the establishment more effectually than at present, 
now that my attention is also occupied with other duty. The number of Examiners likewise is not 
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suificicnt. On the whole I think the following additional officers necessary to secure efficiency and 
despatch in this department : 

One Service Receiver, 

Two Post-paid and Bearing Registers for Divisions No. 5 and No. 6, 

One Assistant Gazette Register, 

One Service Register, 

Two Examiners, 

Two Receivers, 

One Jemadar, 

Two Chcckmen; 

in all twelve additional hands, at a monthly cost of about rupees 200. The business of des- 
patch would be also greatly facilitated, without inconvenience to the public, if the receipt at the 
windows were closed at 6 o^clock instead of being kept open, as they are at present, until all the 
peons who are within the Post Office gates at 6 o^clock deliver their letters. In consequence of this 
arrangement the receipt of letters frequently goes on at the windows until h psust (>, or | to 7. 

109. How arc the Steam Letters made over for despatch to the Inland Department ? 

On the arrival of the Monthly Steamer from Suez the forward letters arc put by for next day^s 
despatch ; whether they be rightly directed or not. Early the next morning the directors attend, 
to alter those addresses which arc wrong. 1 always assist the Superintendent in directing these 
letters. We generally take the newspapers, which are contained in from 10 to 14 boxes. After being 
sorted into (livisions in the Steam Department, the covers arc made over to the Examiners of the 
Inland Depratment, and despatched with the mails. The Examiners give a receipt for all letters 
received by them from the Steam Department. 

110. How arc the after-time fees distributed, and what do they usually amount to ? 

The fees are distributed in fixed proportions to all the officers who work after 6 o^clock p. m. 
in the Inland Despatch Department. The account is made up in the Accountant’s Depaitment. 
The after letters arc taken by one receiver in turns every day. The amount of after-fees varies from 
rupees 50 to rupees 100 a month, and each man’s share varies from 3 annas to rupees 1-8 a mouth, 

111. IIow is the business of your department brought before the Post Master General ? 

The despatch book, and the expenditure book of cloth, &c., arc laid daily before the Deputy 
Post Master General, and receive his signature. 1 also prepare a Monthly Abstract of Attendance, 
which is inspected by the Deputy Post M^ister General. I also submit to the Superintendent a 
Monthly Abstract of the work of my department, and I believe he lays it before the Post Master 
General. 1 also prepare an Annual Statement of the attendance of the whole Establishment of 
the General Post Office, for the information of the Deputy Post Master General. 

112. Do you make your reports direct to the Post Master General, or through the Super- 
intendent ? 

I make all reports on matters connected with my dcpsirtment direct to the Deputy Post 
Master General, unless I think the matter need not be carried so far, and then 1 mention it to the 
Superintendent. The Superintendent occasionally examines the books of the Department to see 
that the work is regularly and properly performed, and, if he discovers mistakes or irregularities, 
he corrects them, or reports them to the Deputy Post Master General. 

113. For what period are the Registers and Abstracts kept ? 

The Registers are all destroyed after three years, but the Monthly Abstracts of work arc kept and 
recorded. 

114. How are Expresses despatched in your department ? 

Applications are made to the jemadar at the Post Office, who immediately comes to me with 
the printed forms of letters to be written to all the Post Master in the line of road, the materials for 
making up the packet, the party sending the Express, and the runner who is to take it. These may 
some at any time of the night. My residence is in Moorgyhutta Street, at about the distance of 
ten minutes’ walk from the General Post Office. 1 calculate the postage, and receive the payment. 
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The packet is tlien nmtlc up ])y the jemadar and delivered to the runner. The charge for express 
postage is 4 annas a mile. Ail (Joverninent Expresses brought at night are despatched by the 
Deputy Post Master (ieiicral, and so arc private Expresses of a very urgent nature. The Deputy 
Post Master (ieneral resides in the premises. One or two Expresses are generally sent during the 
month and I never remember to have sent more than 5 in that time. They generally go to Bom- 
bay. The Overland Mail Expresses are made up in the Steam Department, and despatched from 
thence. Jt would facilitate business in this department if I were provided with a Table of Routes 
to dilferent places in India to which Expresses are sent. 

115. IIow is the receipt and delivery of letters posted in Calcutta for local delivery pro- 
vided for ? 

They arc received at the window from 10 a. m. to C p. m. The receiver makes them over to 
tlic chc(;kman, who delivers them to one of the forward writers, by whom they are registered, and 
in whose presence they arc stamped by one of the jemadars. The forward writer then makes 
them over to the Delivery Clerk in the Import Letter Mail Department, by whom they are distri- 
buted to the peons. All letters of this kind received before 1 p. m., go out with the second 
delivery of that day. The remainder go out with the first delivery on the following morning. 
All letters for Local Delivery must be post paid. Letters of this kind posted at the Receiving Houses 
must be sent to the (icncral Post Office with the other letters, and arc delivered next day. No 
franks are received for local delivery except those of the Secretary to the fTOvernment of Bengal. 


28th May 1850. 

SIIIB NARAIN DOSS. 

1 IG. What situation do you hold ? 

I am Head Assistant in the separate General Department of the Accountant’s Office. 

117. What is your duty V 

My duty is to prepare the adjustment of the Straits Settlements’ Accounts, including those of 
the Post Office. 

118. Then the receipts and disbursements of the Post Office in the Straits Settlements arc not 
included in tlie General Post Ollicc Accounts of the Presidency ? 

No, they are included in the General Statement of receipts and disbursements of the Straits 
Settlements. 

119. What account of Post Office receipts and disbursements in the Straits is rendered to the 
Accountant’s Office ? 

The Cash Accounts of the Post Masters at Singapore, Penang, and Malacca are rendered to 
the Resident Councillors of those Settlements, and incorporated in the General Cash Accomits of 
the Settlements forwarded by the Resident Councillors to the Presidency. The Post Office Cash 
Accounts arc also submitted as vouchers of the General Cash Account. 

120. What particulars do these Post Office Cash Accounts exhibit ? 

The Singapore account merely gives the amount of Indian and Steam postage realised, and 
the gross amounts of establishment and contingent charges supported by audited bills. In the 
Midacca and Penang Post Offices the number of letters upon which Indian postage is charged is 
also entered. There is no Post Office establishment at Malacca. The duties are discharged by the 
estabbshment of the Resident Councillor, who is also Post Master. 

121. Do you check the Post Master’s accounts in any way ? 

No. We check our general accounts by the Post Master’s accounts, but we have no means of 
checking the receipts exhibited in the Post Master’s accounts. The charges are checked by the 
audited bills. 
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122. Then you have no means of knowing whether the full postage chargeable on letters 
despatched and received at those Settlements is collected and brought to credit or not ? 

No. But I believe the Steam postage is checked by the Post Of&ce in England. 

123. Have not the orders issued by the Accountant to the Post Masters of Bciigab for their 
guidance in respect to ste^im postage, been sent to the Post Mjisters in the Straits ? 

Not that T am aware of. The monthly memorandum of Steam postage received from the 
Bengal Post Masters, is not submitted from the Post OHiccs in the Straits. But the Penang Post 
Master furnishes a detail of the ])ostage charged on the dilicrcnt kinds of letters according to their 
destination. 

124. I obscr^T that in the (xcncral Cash Account of Singapore the rceeii)ts on account of In- 
dian postsigc arc not credited monthly, but occasionally in large sums. How do you explain this ? 

The eolleetions accumulate in the hands of the Post Master, and arc credited quarterly. Thus 
tiie net collections of April, May and June 18 1*9, amounting to Rs. 0,272-3-4' for Steam postage, and 
Rs. 1,650-9-10 for Ship postage, arc credited in the (leneral Cash Account for the mouth of Sep- 
tember. 

125. Ill the Singapore Post Ollice aceouiii of Ajiril 18 19 the sum of Us. 2,580-9-4 is entered 
as having been paid into the Ciovernment Treasury during the month; but it appears that the 
amount was not credited in the (leneral (.^ash Account until the month of September. Explain 
lliis ? 

I suppose the money remained in the Treasury during the interval as uucxamined trea- 
sure. 

120. Rut you cannot b(' certain that the money was in the 4Vcasury at all during the inter- 

\ al V 

No. 1 cannot be certain of it. 

127. Does the same practice prevail at Penang and Malacca ? 

Vcs. At Penang the (^isli Kalance appefiring in the Post Office accounts for July and August 
1848 is not credited in the (leiKn'al Accounts until May 1819. In Malacca the Post Ollice collec- 
tions of one month are credited in the General Cash Accounts of the next. 


28tii May, 1850. 

NILRUTTON IIALDAR. 

128. Where do you reside, and what is your profession ? 

At Sobha Bazar. I am Dewan of the Board of Customs, Salt and Opium. 

129. Where do you generally receive your letters V 

As they are addressed sometimes at my house, and sometimes at the Office of the Board of Cus- 
toms, Salt and Opium, in Bankshall Street. 

130. Have you an extensive private correspondence? 

Yes, both with Natives and Europeans; and I receive letters both in Bengalee and English. 

131. At what time of the day do you receive your letters? 

The letters of the first delivery are generally delivered at my house about 12 o’clock, and those 
of the second delivery between 4 and 5 p. m. 
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182. Have you ever liad occasion to complain of mistakes or delay in delivery? 

No, never. 1 always get my letters regularly. 

It38. r)o(‘s the rleliverv peon ever demand or receive from you any payment for the delivery 
of letters, ill exeess of the authorised postage? 

No, but oiK’C a year at the Doorga Poojah I make the peon a present, generally eight annas. 

I make a simiJar present to the peon who delivers letters at the Board’s Office. 

13 k Have you ever heard that the Post Office peons demand money for the delivery of letters? 

I have heard that they do so. They w ould not dare do so from any influential or well known 
person, hut from poor jxjople tluiy demand a small ])ayment, not more than one or two pice on each 
letter. 1 niiderstaiid tliat persons wlio live outside the town of Calcutta at places such as Chitpore, 
Pykejiara and others, hut w itliin the Cieneral Post Office delivery, arc required by the peons to pay 
something in excess of the postage. This is demanded on the plea of their having had to bring the 
letters a long way from the (Icneral Post Office, and is never refused. No one complains of it. It 
does not prevent people from w riting or from wishing to rceoivi? letters. A man w ho can afiVird one 
or two annas for a letter does not can; about paying one or two pice more as a gift to the peon. 

185. Are the rates of postage considered heavy by the native community, and do you think 
they act in the w ay of preventing ccuTespondcnce ? 

31ic rates of postage for .short distances arc considered veiy light, and people are not in the 
least dcgr(‘ci ])revcnt('d from writing by them, but to places as distant as I’atna, and to the whole 
of the IIpj)er Provinces, the cost of sending a letter becomes heavy, and correspondence is certainly 
chocked by it. For instance, 1 have a brother at Benares w hose family is living with me ; they 
would w rite to him evmy week if tiny could, but as the postage of a letter is 6 annas, they are 
preelmU'd from w riting oft(*ncr than once a month. 1 have anotlier relation at Lucknow with whom 
I (lorrc'spond, but as ihn postage on a hitter froiii Calcutta to Lucknow is 8 annas, wc can neither of 
us write as often as we w ish. 1 have also friends at IVlutthra of whom the same may be said. 

18G. Arc you aware wbetber tbere there arc now any private dawks by whicli letters are sent? 

Yes, tbc Nawub Nazim of Moorslmdabad has a dawk from CJalciitta to Moorsbedabad, which, I 
believe, goes daily, and is called the Nizamut Dawk. The shrofls of the Burrabazar have also a 
dawk of their own to Mirzapoor and the Upper Provinces. 

137. IVliat advantage do tlicsc people derive from the employment of private dawks? 

I cannot exactly .say, but I believe they sometimes olitaiu information quicker than by the 
Oovcrnmciit dawk ; and they are said to have communications of a private natui’e which they prefer 
sending by their own servants. 

138. Arc you in the habit of sending money by dawk? 

Yes, I believe the Po.st Office is perfectly safe in this respect. A year ago I sent half a bank 
note for a pilgrim at Juggernauth. The addressee had left Juggernath before the letter reached the 
place, and the letter w^as returned to the General Post Office. On application to the Post Master 
General, and on producing the other half of the note, it was re.stored to me. Many years ago, when 
the practice was to note the contents of a money letter on the envelope, robberies used to occur, and 
on one occasion 1 lost some bank notes, but now 1 hear no complaints of loss. 

139. Do you generally send your letters post paid, or bearing postage ? 

I generally send them post paid, but letters w ith money in them I always send bearing, in 
order the better to secure its safe arrival. 

140. Have you ever heard of letters being posted and the postage paid on them, but never . 
delivered ? 


1 have beard that such a thing used to happen formerly, but not of late years. 
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141. What opiuiou is generally entertained of tlie Post Office by the native community V 

A very favorable opinion ; they have full confidence in it, and believe that every letter posted 
will be conveyed in safety to its destination. 1 have heard that there are abuses in the Post Office 
which require correction, but the abuses, whatever they may be, are not such as are felt by the 
native community ; and, in fact, I have never heard any complaints made by natives against any 
department of the Post Office. 


29th May 1850. 

Mr. II. DEEFirOLTS. 

142. What situation do you hold in the General Post Office? 

1 am Superintendent of the Ship and Steam Department. My duty is to superintend the 
receipt and despatch of all mails by Ship and Steamers, as well as the Bombay Overland Europe 
Mail jind Expresses. 

143. What is the process observed with respect to ship letters posted at the General Post 
Office? 

There are two Receivers at the General Post Office, wdio receive all Ship, Steamer, and Over- 
land letters ; and one of whom, when at leisure, assists in receiving the inland letters of No. 5 
division after 5 r. m. The ship letters are received indifferently by both Receivers from 10 a. m. 
to () r. M. All ship letters and newspapers an^ either post paid or service. None of them are 
received bearing postage. The Re(!eivcr, on a letter being [)res(*nted at the window-^, weighs it, and 
takes postage froiii the sender according to its weight, and grants a receipt, lie also writes the 
amount of the postage on the back of the letter. lie keeps the letters by him, sorting them into 
Steamer and Ship letters, and Service letters, and at 3 r. m., he makes them over to the Registers, 
entering in his book the number of covers, the amount of postage, and the name of the ship or 
steamer by which the letters are to be sent. After 3 p. m., he makes over to the Registers the 
letters Ik; receiv(?s from time to time, in a similar manner. There arc six Registers in my Depart- 
m(;nt. One Register keeps a book for post-paid .ship letters ; one for Service covers ; and the 
other four keep the Steamer and Overland Registers among them. The Service Register Book i.s 
for Steamer and Overland as w'cll as for ship, service and free covers, except Government Press 
Gazettes. Tlie Registt?r in clnirge of the post-paid ship letter book enters each letter or private 
newspaper, cither under the head of the ship by which they are directed to be sent, or, if no ship 
b(; named, then under the head of first ship.^^ Press newspapers are registered in the gross 
under the head of the station to which they are to be sent, and tin; Government Press 
Gazettes are similarly entered in the same book. Tlie Register, liaving registered the 
covers, makes them over to the clieekmaii, who enters in his book the number of covers 
registered niulcr each head, with the weight and postage, and the name of the ship or station, as 
the case may be. The chcckman then gives the covers over to a peon, by whom they are stamped 
and delivered to the despatcher, who makes them up into packets for dispateli. Those covers 
which are directed to go by the first ship, or by any vessel not ready to sail, the despatcher keeps 
by him in a box until the time for dispatch arrives. ^ 

144. How is the ship postage accounted for by the receiver and brought to credit? 

The checkman prepares every morning an abstract of post-paid ship letters received during the 
previous day, shewing the amount of postage chargeable on the same. This is compared with the 
check-book and countersigned either by me or the despatcher and is then taken to the Account- 
ant's Office. The Accountant compjircs the Abstract with the Register, and then enters the 
amount in his hook. The Receiver compare his account with the check-book, and makes over 
the amount of postage due from him to the Treasiu’cr. 

145. What is the process with Service covers? 

They are registered in the Service Register Book, and made over to the checkman, who enters 
them in his check-book, and gives them to be stamped to the peon, who then carries them to the 
despatcher. 
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I to. At wliJii time are sliip letters made up for despatch? 

AlwaA s after (> r. m. packets are dispatched at } liefore 7. If the vessel for which they 
are intended is ahovc^ Kidilerpore Dock Yard, the Mails are sent on board by a dawk boat, which 
is in readiness every (!\eiiin{< to receive the Mails at the Police ghfit. The manghy of the boat 
attends at the I’ost Office to receive tlie packets. If the ship is below the Kidderpore Dock, the 
])aeket.s arc made over to the Inland Department for despatch vid Kedgeree. 

I 17. Yon stated above that ship letters must always he post paid. Docs tliat remark apply to 
inland postage* eliargeal)le on ship letters on account of distance travelled after they anivc at their 
destination In' sea? 


No— such jiostage is not received at the General Post Office. All ship letters arc sent bearing 
inland postage. Letten's coming from the interior for despatch from Calcutta either by steamer or 
sliip must always he post paid as to inland and ship postage; but the payment of steam postage to 
ICngland vid Southampton is optional. 

1 18. How is ])ostage cliargcd u])on a letter coming to (yulcutta by ship from the Straits, or by 
u Goveriiinent Steamer from Moulmein or Arrakau destined for an inland station? 

Outward ship letter postage is charged at the port of despatch, and must bo prepaid; but the 
('alcntta inward ship postage and the inland )U)stag(i is not received at the port of despatch. Ship 
h*lters intendi^l for an inland Indian station must always he sent bearing both the inward ship pos< 
tage of the jiort of destination, and also the inland postage from thence to the place to which they 
are addressed. 

1 10. I'heu inland postage cannot by any possibility he charged at Moulmein, or at any of the 
Straits Settle nicnts V 

No— not upon letters sent to t lie Continent of India. There may be inland postjigc for the convey- 
ance of letters from one part of the Tenasserim Provinces to another, but of this 1 am not aware. 

150. Are ship letters reeeivtul at the General Post Gfliee from the ports to the eastward, but 
intended for Inland Stations, made up into packets for those stations? 

No — they are sent loose! in the Calcutta packet, and arc made forward letters, being transfciTed 
to the Inland Ijetler Mail Despatch Department. 

151. Are Shi|) and Sfeam liotters sent from Caleutta rid Madras to Inland Stations in that 
Presitleiny made up into separate packets? 

No — they are sent loose in the Madrjis Packet. 

I5J2. How are Ship Letters posted in the interior disposed of in tlie General Post Office? 

I have already stated that upon such letters Inland and Outward Ship postage must be pre- 
paid at tlie l^)st ()tti(*e from which they are first despatelied. 'riiey arc made over by the Inland 
Letter Mail lleeeipt Department to the forw ard writi*rs, by whom they are delivered to one of the 
llegisters of the Ship J setter Department. They arc then entered in the Inland Register Book, 
with the station from w liieli they arc sent, the date of despatch from theneo, the address, destina- 
tion, inline of the Yessel, wt*ight and amount of postage paid. In this Inland Rcgi.ster Book both Ship 
and Steam covers are eutt*red. The Regi.ster then makes over the letters to the peons, by w hom 
they are stamped and delivered to the despatehcr. The despatcher separates the Steam from the 
Shij) letters, puts the former in a separate box kept for the purposes, and despatches the latter 
as above. I liave nothing to do with the postage on Inland Ship letters ; that is accoimted for 
by the Post Masters of the stations where the letters are posted. The General Post Office has no 
check over their accounts. 

153. How arc letters received from Sea in the Ship Department? 

All packets and letters brought by Ship, unless by mistake, are landed at Kedgeree, and are 
either brought up to tow n by the runners on the Kedgeree Road, or, in the case of bulky packets, by 
tlic dawk boat. Letters and packets brought by Government Steamers are generally brought up 
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to town and delivered by one of the Officers of the Steamer at the General Post Office. Ship letters 
brought from Kedgeree by the runners are received first in the Inland Receipt Department^ and 
from thence made over to my department. The Kedgeree packet contains the Harbour letters, 
and Ship letters, as well as letters posted at Kedgeree. The packet is sometimes opened in the 
Inland Department, and sometimes in mine. Wherever the packet is opened the letters belong- 
ing to that department are taken out, and the rest made over to the other. Packets brought 
up by the dawk boat are always delivered to me. 

154. When the Ship letters reach your department, through what process do they go? 

They are first sorted into Calcutta and forward letters, by the Assistants. The Calcutta letters 
arc then counted and made over to the peon to be stamped. After being stamped they are weighed 
by the check writers, and the ship postage (as well as inland postage on those landed at Kedgeree) 
marked upon them according to weight. They are then sorted alphabetically, according to their 
ad^csscs, and made over to the Registers. The Registers then register them on separate sheets, 
which are aftemards filed, and which shew the vessel, the place from whence the letters come, the 
date of arrival in Calcutta, the weight and the postage. The letters arc then made over to one of the 
assistants to be checked and sorted according to weight. After sorting them, the Assistant makes 
them over to the Bearing Moonshcc, who takes an account of them, and gives them over to the 
Delivery Clerk of the I nland Receipt Department. All letters received by Ship or Government 
Steamer, except those on Service, arc bearing posti^e. 

155. Is there any distinction made in the accounts between Ship letter postage and Inland 
postage payable from Kedgeree? 

No— the whole is credited as ship letter postage without distinction. 

156. Arc any other letters received in your department besides those imported by sea? 

Yes — sliip letters received at Bombay and Madras, and in Ceylon, for this Presidency, are 
transferred by the Inland Letter Mail Receipt Department to mine; and the Ship and Inland post- 
age on letters intended for Calcutta is cliargcd in the same way as on ordinary ship letters, and 
credited in the accounts, without distinction, as ship postage. 

157. Then in point of fact a considerable amount is annually credited in the accounts of the 
General Post Office as ship letter postage, which is actually due for Inland conveyance? 

Yes — that is the case. 

158. How are the forward letters disposed of? 

After the Calcutta letters have been disposed of, the Directors direct the letters for the 
interior, and then they are weighed, stamped, sorted, and alphabetically registered. The 
ultimate destination of these letters is entered in the Register Book, but the postage is not. The 
letters after registry are made over iigain to the check writers who write the Ship and Inland 
postage upon each letter, sort them according to divisions, and make them over to the Despatch 
Department. 

159. Do Sliip Letters sent from the General Post Office vid Bombay pass through your 
Department? 

No— they arc received in the Letter Mail Despatch Department, and Ship and Inland post- 
age is charged upon them by the Receivers in that department. I believe all Ship postage charged 
on such letters is credited in the accounts, without distinction, as Inland postage. 

160. How are Steam letters and letters for the Overland Mail vid Bombay received at the 
General Post Office? 

They are taken at the window by the same receivers who receive Ship letters. The receiver 
writes the amount of postage on the back of each letter, without distinction of Inland and Steam 
postage. He then enters the letters in his book and makes them over for registration. 
There are seven Register Books for the Steamers, and two for Overland Letters. There are also 
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two separate Register Books for tlie Overland Express vid Bombay. The Steamer Register Booka 

are Jis follow: ^ ^ ^ , 

One for Madras, Ceylon, Aden, and Bombay. 

One for Penang, Singapore, and Hong- Kong. 

One for prepaid letters vid Southampton. 

One for Marseilles and Paris. 

One for Suez, Alexandria, Malta and Gibraltar. 

One for London vid Southampton, bearing. 

One for London vid Marseilles. 

The Overland and Express Registers are: 

One for London vid Marseilles. 

One for the Red Sea, in which the Marseilles and Paris letters arc entered. 

These Registers contain the address, weight, and amount of postage. In tlie case of the 
Steamers, the Steam postage only-is entered; but in the case of Overland Mails, the Inijuul 
and Steam postage is entered without distinction. 

The steamer letters arc stamped after being registered ; they arc then checked and kept in a 
separate box till the day before the steamer starts. The Overland letters are stamped before regis- 
tration. After being registered they arc checked and kept until tlie first day^s dispatch. They 
arc then made up into separate packets for Suez, Alexaudri.a, Malta, Gibraltar, Marseilles, Paris, 
and two packets for London, (separating country from London letters,) and made over to the In- 
land Dispatch Department. 

101. How is the Inland postage on Europe letters vid Bcnnhay credited in account? 

It is credited as Inland postage separately from the Steam postage. 

102. How arc the Mails, brought by the Monthly Steamer, disposed of? 

As soon as the Steamer is announced the vans are sent down to Garden Reach to receive the 
Mails, nie boxes arc received in the only room appropriated to the department, and ini- 
mcdiately opened, the London boxes vid Marseilles first. All the letters in the London 
boxes vid Marseilles are paid. They are therefore immediately sorted into Calcutta and forward, 
counted, stamped and made over to the Delivery Clerk for distribution to the peons. Then the 
Southampton boxes are opened. The box containing the bearing letters, which are now always 
separate from the post-paid, is made over to Mr. D^Souza w ho, w ith the assistance of other Clerks, 
sorts the contents into Calcutta and forward, compares the former with the bill of hearing letters 
sent in the box from England, and makes them over to the Jemadar in attendance. The Jemadar, 
after stamping them, gives them to be weighed by the Clieckmeu of the Dispatch Department, who 
conic to assist. The postage is then mai'ked upon them by one of the Assistants in Indian 
eurrcncy at the rate of 8 annas for evciy shilling charged by the London Post Office, and they arc 
then made over again to Mr. D’ Souza, who sorts them according to amount of postage, and keeps 
a note of the number of letters bearing each rate of postage. The letters are then sorted alphabe- 
tically, registered, and then made over to one of the Assistants who checks all the bearing Steam 
letters, lie then makes the letters over to the Bearing Moouslicc, who, after taking a note of them 
according to the rates of postage, makes them over to the Delivery Clerk for distribution to the 
peons. After the bearing letters Jire distributed, the Moonshee again takes an account of the 
uumher of hearing letters in the hands of each peon, in order to make him accountable for the 
])ostage. These separate accounts he compares with the account he received from the Check Writer, 
'file other boxes are then opened, and sorted into Calcutta and forward, and the Calcutta letters, 
being again subdivided into post-paid and bearing, go through the same process as above. 
Bearing letters given to the Delivery Clerks, but found by them to be fonvard letters, arc returned 
by them to the Moonshee who gets them properly directed by the Director, and has them entered 
in a separate book, — a separate account is kept of the contents of each box. 

163. How^ long does it usually take from the time at which the Steamer Moils aiTivc at the 
Post Office to tlie time w hen the delivery commences ? 

Prom six to seven hours. 
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30th May, 1850. 

16 1. What is the cause of this delay ? 

.There arc generally from 40 to 50 boxes of all descriptions ; and, although I am assisted by 
most of the Officers of the other departments, it is impossible to get through the work quicker. 
With more Delivery Clerks and more peons the business would be more expeditiously done. The 
delivery continues sometimes for an hour after all the other business is concluded. A great deal of 
time is lost in comparing the bearing letters and taking an account of them, time is also lost in 
sorting the letters into Calcutta and forward, and two more hands arc required for that depart- 
ment of the work. Moreover it generally happens that the steamers come in late in the afternoon 
when the establishment have been working all day and arc fatigued. But the chief reason of 
delay is the confined space in which the operations of the Steam Department arc carried on, and the 
difficulty of keeping order and method while so many different operations arc going on at the same 
time in one room. When, as sometimes happens, tlic Steamer arrives just at the time when the 
mails arc being made up for the outward Steamer, the confusion is excessive, and it becomes very 
difficult to get through the business. I have known the delivery of the mails delayed from two 
to three hours by this cause. 

105. Arc those letters which arc first sorted, first delivered, or arc they all delivered together ? 

They arc all delivered together, and the post-paid letters, though ready much sooner, arc not 
delivered until all the bearing covers arc also in the hands of the peons. There arc exceptions to 
this rule, as all letters addressed to the Members of Government arc sent out, immediately after sorting, 
by Office peons. 

166. How arc the mails brought by Bombay, overland, disposed of? 

The packets are made over to me from the Inland Department, and are then disposed of 
exactly in the same manner as letters by the Steamer. 

167. How arc the forward letters by Steamer and Overland Mail disposed of? 

They are put by until the whole of the Calcutta letters arc out of hand. In the case of a 
Steamer, the forward letters arc not disposed of until the following day ; but in the case of a Bombay 
Overhand Mail, if it be comparatively light and arrives early in the day, the forward letters are 
dispatched by the Inland Dawk of the same evening. They are all necessarily Injuring Inland 
])ostage. The covers on which Steam Postage has been paid arc first directed, then stamped, then 
weighed, then sorted alphabetically, and given to the Registers. Tha Registers cuter on loose 
leaves, afterwards filed, the station, address and xvcight of each cover ; and the Inland postage 
chargeable on each is then marked on cacli cover by the Chcekmon, aided by Assistants from th (5 
Inland Department. They are then sorted according to divisions and made ovcjr to the Inland De- 
partment. The letters bearing Steam jmstiige after being directed are stamped and weighed ; and 
the postage in Indian currency, at the rate of 8 annas for every shilling, as w(j11 as the Inland 
j)ostage, is msuked on the back of each letter. They arc then registered according to station, 
address and weight, and sorted into divisions. With the letters for (jach station are then put up 
Stesim Bills for the Southampton, Red Sea, and British packet postage, showing the amount of 
Steam postage due under each head. They are then made over to Mr. JPSouza who is charged 
with ])reparing the Steam Accounts, and he enters them in separate books according to the port 
from which they have come. Thus there is one Register for letters from Southampton, one for the 
Red Sea, one for loose letters brought by the Mail Agent, and separate Registers for Aden and each 
of the ports in Asia. The letters are then tied up in bmidlcs, and made over to the Inland De- 
partment for dispatch. 

168. What description of accounts docs Mr. D^Souza keep ? 

lie keeps no other accounts than the Registers already referred to. Extracts of these arc sent 
with the Monthly Cash Account to the Accountant, and also to the Post Masters General of the 
N. W. Provinces, Madras and Bombay ; and a Quarterly Account of Steam postage due to H. M.^s 
. Government on letters received and dispatched is also sent to the Post Master General of the 
United Kingdom, and a copy of this account is fiumished to the Accountant to the Government of 
Bengal. 
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169. How is postage levied on letters sent from Moulmein to Calcutta for dispatch by 
Steamer? 

Both outward and inward Ship letter postage is paid at Moulmein. 

1 70. VVlmt rate of bounty money is paid on Ship letters ? 

One aiiiiii on all covers reeeived, and this is paid as well to the Commanders of private Ships 
as to those of tlie Uoveriimeiit Steamers. Half an anna is paid for transferred letters. 

171. A certain rate of postage is eredited by the London General Post Office to Calcutta on 
account of letters sent to and from places beyond India. Under what head is this credited in the 
Indian accounts ? 

I cannot tell. I do not even know if it be credited at all in the General Accounts of the 
Bengal Post Office. 

172. The Steam postage entries in the General Post Office Monthly Cash Account are 
supported by 32 vouchers representing different kinds of Steam postage furnished from your 
department ? 

They are^ the same number of vouchers is furnished every month. 

173. Arc you in any way answerable for the collection of Steam postage ? 

No ; I only make out in the Kegister the amount recoverable from the peons to whom the 
letters are delivered. This is compared with the Moonshec^s Account, and taken first to the 
Deputy Post Master General for his signature, and then to the Accountant's Department. A note of 
the amount is taken in the Accountants Department, and the Kegister is then returned to me coun- 
tersigned by the Accountant. The same course is pursued in regard to the postage recoverable on 
all Ship and Steam letters delivered in Calcutta. 

174. What becomes of letters of which the peons cannot find the addressees ? 

They arc entered in a separate book, and either re-directed and forwarded to another destination, 
or made remaining, and transferred to the dead letter department. 


1st June, 1850. 

Mr. W. TWEMLOW. 

176. You are Accountant in the General Post Office ? 

I am. I have held the appointment for about 6 years, iirevious to that I was Head Clerk in the 
Collector’s Office at Burdwan. 

176. What books do you keep in your Department? 

The first is the Check Book. It shows the amount received each day on account of postage of 
every kind including receipts for Dawk Bearers. This book only shows the actual Cash Receipts 
of each day under the several heads, without reference to what is due. Payments on account of 
security deposits of peons, fines, and some other items are shown in a separate account. This book 
shows nothing but receipts on account of all kinds of postage payments, independent of the demand. 

177. Are payments entered in this .book on the very day in which they are made at the 
General Post Office ? 

The payments made to the Receivers on one day ore not accounted for by them to the 
Treasurer until the following day, but they are entered in the book on the foUowing day as the 
payments of the very day on which they were made, although not received by the Treasurer until 
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the next morning. TIkj money taken by the Receivers each day is placed in tlie Treasury in tlic 
evening iu a separate box, but it is not accounted for until the next morning. All the payments 
made into the General Post Office arc checked and compared item by item with the Registers and 
other documents, except those on account of Hearing Postage collected by the peons, of which only 
a gross account is kept. 

178. IIow do you check the Receivers’ Accounts? 

An Abstnict of the Registers of each division is made in my office, showing the amount of 
postage due on post paid letters received at each of the seven windows on the previous day. The 
totals of tliesc Abstracts arc eoni|)ared witli the amount brouglit by t^acrli Receiver. When the amount 
shown by the Abstract as due on account of the letters rei!(‘ived on the pi’evious day does not agree 
with the amount entered in the Receiver’s chcllaii, then, if the amount due be more than the 
Receiver has paid into tlie Trcasuiy, he is oliliged to make good the diflerence, but if lie lias paid 
more than the amount shown liy the Abstract the ditterenee is credited to Goverument under the 
head of surplus. Surplus payments are entered in the Check Hook in a memorandum in red ink. 
Hut before the Receiver’s Account is finally adjusted each day, the Registers are also compared 
with the General dispatch papers, and in this way mistakes are sometimes discovered. The abstract, 
after being prepared by a Clerk in my department, is cMunpanMl Avith the entries in tin* Check Hook 
and attested by me, and is also attested by the Post Master General. The (Hu'ch Hook is also 
submitted daily to the Post Master General, and signed by him, or in his absence by the Deputy 
Post Master General, or in the aiisence ofbotli by the Superintendent. There are seven separate 
Abstracts jirepared, one for each Avindow, and a General Abstract of the whole is entered at the 
foot of No. 7. The amount of postage due daily on letters posted for Cyaleutta Delivery is entered 
in a separate Register, the items of whi(!h arc added up daily by a (>lcrk in my department, and 
the total compared in like manner Avith the account rendered by the Receiver. The same 
process is observed in regard to the postage paid on account of newsjiapcrs. A separate book is 
also kept of after letters, and the postage accounted for in the same Avay. The fees on country 
letters late posted arc not brought into the account. 

179. How do you check the receipts of Ship and Steam postage? 

The letters received in the Ship and Steam Department from beyond sea, whether landed at 
(.'alcutta, or landed at any other sea port in India and forwarded from thence to Calcutta, are 
cnteri?d in separate lists by the Officers of the Ship and Steam Department. These lists arc pagetl, 
and they are also Jittested by the Deputy Post Master General, and an Abstract of each page is 
prepared and entered in red ink at the foot by the Assistants in that department. In the case of Shi]> 
l(3tters a total of the postage due on account of each day’s mail on letters deliverable in Calcutta is 
entered at tlni end of each day’s list, and signed both by Mr. Decfholts and the Deputy Post Master 
General. The total is then transferred to a book in my department called an abstract of bearing 
postage, and the peons arc accountable for tlie gross amount. J n the case of Overland letters the Avhole 
amount of postage due both on (Calcutta and forward letters is entered in the list. 1 only enter the 
amount due on Calcutta letters in my alistract of bearing postage, but the gross amount is entered 
in the cash account and a deduction ihade for forAvard letters, 

180. Hut hoAv are the receipts taken at the General Post Office for Export Ship and Steam 
letters, acconnted for? 

An abstract of each day’s receipts is made up in the Steam and Ship letter department, and I 
compare the totals Avith the amount iJaid by the Receiver, in the same Avay as in the case of Inland 
postage. 

181. IIoAV arc the daily receipts at the receiving houses accounted for? 

Six abstract registers, corresponding with the number of houses, arc compiled in the Inland dis- 
patch department from the lists furnished daily from the receiving houses, and the totals of this ab- 
stnict are compared in that department with the amount sent in by the Moonshec of ea(3h receiving 
house. The total amount received i?ach day is then entered at the foot of one of the abstnicts, and 
this amount I transfer to my cash book. 1 have no check over the accuracy of this amount, 

182. IIow arc the receipts on account of Hanghy Express and remaining letters accounted for ? 

Tlie postage received for Express and remaining letters is accounted for to me by the officers 
of the despatch, and dead letter departments. 1 enter the amount rendered by them in my cash 
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account, but 1 am not responsible for its correctness. In regard to Banghy receipts, I merely 
enter the total amount of the items shown in the Banghy register. The amount due on bearing 
Banghy parcels is mixed up with the bearing postage on letters, and recovered through the peons. 

183. In tlic Ri^gistcr Accounts of the Ship and Steam Department, the Inland postage is 
charg(‘d on hdtc'rs forwarded from other ports, together with the Ship or Steam postage as the case 
may la*, no distinction being made in the kind of postage charged. On such letters are you enabled 
to state from your accounts how much Ship or Steam, and how much Inland postage is charged ? 

No; the whole of the postage charged on Ship and Steam letters is entered in my Abstract 
in tlic gross, without distinction. But when the cash account comes to be prepared at the end of 
the montli, Mr. Deefholts furnishes me with a statement, showing the amount of steam postage due 
on Steam l(^ttcrs, and of Inland postage due on Steam letters ; but all postage on Ship letters, 
wluitlu^r Ship postage properly so called, or Inland postage, is entered in the (^ash Account as Ship 
postage without distinction. Such at least is the inference I draw from the circumstance that no 
Inland postage on letters received in the Ship and Steam Department is ever separately accounted 
for, except on Steam letters sent Overland from Bombay. 

184. In the chcllan of the 1st October 18i9, certain letters arc entered as having been 
imported by Ship from Mauritius vid Colombo, and forwarded to Calcutta by Dawk. The postage 
charged on most of these letters is one rupee, that is, 2 annas for Inward Ship postage and 14 annas 
for Inland postage. In crediting these sums is any distinction made between Inland and Ship 
postage in youi* accounts V 

No ; the whole is entered as Ship postage. 

185. You stated above that the postage due on Banghy Bearing Parcels received for Delivery 
at the (jcneral Post Office is entered separately eiudi day in the Abstract Book, but that the collec- 
tion of the postage is made in the gross, through the peons, together with the postage on bearing 
letters. What means have you of knowing how much bearing postage is realized on account of 
banghy parcels, and how much on account of letters? 

I have no means of knowing this. Tlic only distinction in the peons* accounts is between 
Europe and Country letters, banghy parcels being included in the latter. In the memorandum of 
In^iriug postage jirepared every month, as the amount of banghy bearing postage is very much less 
than tiie amount of letter bcainng postage, it is always sussunicd that the whole of the banghy 
postage has liccn realized, and that the balance due is on account of letters, though in reality it 
may be due ])artly for banghy parcels also. It would not be practicable to separate the realizations 
of banghy and letter postage unless the peons kept accounts, or unless there were separate peons 
and Moonshecs for the Banghy Department. 

] 8(5. Besides what is called a Check Book, but which is really a Daily Book of postage 
ria’iMved, what re(!or(l do you keeji of other receipts? 

The other kinds of receipts are deposits of peons on account of security, fees for late Steamer 
l(!tters, fines, penalties, surplus receipts, payments for service Dawk Bearers, and other miscellaneous 
receipts. 1 liavi? no books showing a record of pcon.s* deposits ; they arc received by the Treasurer, 
and (iitcred in his Daily Cash Account which is rendered to my department. Of fines, fees, 
remittances, and surplus receipts, I have a record by which I check the correctness of the Treasurer's 
Cash Account. The record of surplus fees is, as I liavc already explained, a memorandum in the 
margin of the Cheek Book. 


187. What other books do you keep ? 

A General Post Office Cash Abstract, which is little more than a transcript of the Check Book, 
and which in my opinion is unnecessary. There is another Abstract, showing the very same 
information in columns, for the purjiose of ascertaining the total amount at the end of the month, 
lliis is the most useful account of the three, and if the Abstract list of the Registers were kept up, 
the other two might be dispensed with without any disadvantage. The next aceount is another 
Abstract Cash Account also in columns, but showing, in addition to the receipts exhibited in the 
previous statement, all the receipts of the General Post Office of every kind, except transfers. If 
this statement were kept up, all of the three former might be dispensed with. All these four 
statements show actual receipts, and one of them the entire actual receipts of the General Post 
Office. I'he Daily Cash Account, from which the last mentioned statement is compiled, is made 
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up in the Treasurer's Dcparmcnt and furnished to me daily. I then compare the items of postage 
receipt with the Check Book and other Abstracts prepared in my department^ and compile the 
full Abstract of all the receipts of the Office. 

188. Would it not be quite sufficient for all purposes of check, if this full Abstract were 
prepared in the first instance in your department as far as the information in your possession 
enabled you to do so, and then to fill up the remaining columns from the Daily Cash Account ? 

So far as five years’ experience enables me to judge, I believe that by adopting this practice, 
and dispensing with the Cheek Book and the other two abstracts, the check now exercised by my 
department over the receipts of the office would in no degree be impaired. But as these books were 
considered necessary by a Committee appointed about the year 1816, and have been in use ever 
since 1820, the reasons which led to their introduction ought to be examined before the books arc 
discontinued. For my own part 1 see no use in them, and believe that this psirt of the record of 
my department might be confined to the single abstract above referred to. 

189. Be so good as to explain pjirticularly the entries in your Monthly Cash Account ren- 
dered to the Accountant to the Government of Bengal for the month of October 1819. 

The first items in the account, after the cash and inefficient balance of the previous month, are 
a credit of rupees 1,095-1 on aceount of bearing letters, and rupees 360-13 on account of bear- 
ing banghy parcels received, making in all rupees 4,455-14. This does not agree with the 
abstract llaily Cash Account, which gives a total of rupees 4,327-6-6. The reason of this discre- 
pancy is that in the Monthly Cash Account the entries are of postage due, while in the Daily Cash 
Account the entries represent the sums actually collected. The difference is explanu^d in the 
memorandum of bearing postage append(;d to the Monthly Casli Account. In the month of 
October 1 8 19, the liegisters shew the amount of bearing postage due on country letters to be 
rupees 4,270-10-6 and on banghy parcels rupees 372-3, making in all rupees 4,612-13-6. From this 
is deducted the postage due on forward and remaining letters and parcels, amounting to rupees 
186-15-6, and there remains rupees 1,455-14. The amount of bearing postage uncollected is 
held in inefficient balance. Thus in October 1849, the amount outstanding at the end of the 
previous mouth was rupees 653-7-3 ; to this must be added rupees 4,455-14, duo for the current 
month, making a total of rupees 5,109-5-3. From this, if the actual collections amounting to 
rupees 4,327-6-6 be deducted, there remains rupees 781-14-9, which is the sum held in ineffi- 
cient balance, on account of country bearing postage, at the end of October. 

190. Then in point of fact the entries of bearing postage in the Monthly Cash Account sire 
not cash entries, but a mere demand which may or may not be collected during the month ; and 
the amount entered in the incflicient balance is really an unrealized balance which has been credit- 
ed in the Cash Account sis a receipt ? 

Yes. 

191. You arc aware that a different system prevails in the preparation of the Cash Accounts 
of the Mofussil Post Offices ? 

I am. 


192. When was this practice introduced into the General Post Office, and what object is 
supposed to be gained by it ? 

It was introduced long before I took charge of the department, and the object of introducing 
it, as far as I know, xvas to sifford greater security against embezzlement. There is an old Govern- 
ment Order on the subject, but 1 have some doubts whether the intention of Government in that 
order was really such as it has been taken to be. 

193. In your opinion, docs the system of crediting the gross postage in the body of the Cash 
Account aflbrd* any greater security than if the same amount were entered in the memorandum of 
bearing postage, and the outstanding balance accounted for there ? 


No ; it does not. The security would be exactly the same in either case. 
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194. Would it not bo mucli more convenient if the entries in your Monthly Cash Aceount 
corresponded u'ith those in your Daily Books i ... . 

Certainly it would. 


Itii June, 1850. 


195. What is the next entry in your account ? 

A credit of rupees 6,073-6-6, on account of Inland postaj^e of country letters dispatched. 
,11 1 ^ t a item, added to the subsequent items of 

Inliiml posta/^o on Country Icttors, 60/3 6 6 » *1. ^ , 

3 )itto on KmI Sea Iind South. 285 11 o postage on huropc letters dispatched by 

Sfi'ani posfuK<; on Europe letters. 121 0 0 Steam, corrcs))onds exactly with the enlrv 

])jtto on horei^^n letters, 245 0 9 Abstract Daily Cash Account under 

Ditto on Europe per Steam 568 6 .1 i e x • i r v x i 

llritisb packet postage, 192 0 6 the Jiead ol Postpaid Letters dispatched. 

— The next credit entry in the Monthly 

7485 9 0 Account is rupees 329-10 for post iiaid 

Gazettes, corresponding with the entry in the Daily Abstract. All the other items of credit in the 
account, except those which are nominal or mere transfers, coiTcspond with the entries in the 
Daily Abstract, except those coming under the head of bearing postage on Ship and Steam letters 
received. The cntricis under this head, as in the ciusc of hearing postage on Inland letters, already 
cxjilained, do not represent actual realizations hut the entire amount due, the amount iiueollcctcd 
being held in iniifficiont balance. Thus the total amount due on Ship and Steam letters received 
4 -‘>o 14 9 October 1849, after deducting on account of remaining and forward letters, was 
’uM 3 3 rupees 4,556-11-6, and the amount due for the preceding month, but unrealized 

at the cud of it, was rupees 782-10-9, making a total demand for the month of rupees 

4,556 11 6 5,339-6-3. From tliis, if the actual realizations, amounting to rupees 4,139-1 1, as 

per Abstract, be deducted, there remains rupees 1,199-8-3, which is the amount held in iuclficieut 
balance at the end of October, on account of Steam and Shij) letters. 


196. You have already stated that you arc not aware that any advantage is gained in the 
ease of country hearing letters by this mode of keeping the account. Is there any special reason 
for adhering to the practice as respects Sliip and Steam hitters? 

None that I am aware of. It may be that the Accountant to the Government requires the 
amount of gross postage due on Steam letters, to be entered in the body of tll(^ Monthly Cash Ac- 
count, in order that he may know what sums to remit to 11. JNFs. Goverumeut, and it is under iu- 
Mtrnctions from tlie Accountant to Govcrnniciit that the entries arc so made. 


197. But would not this object be answered equally by shewing the gross amount in a memo- 
randum attached to the Cash Account in the same ivay as it is done in Mofussil oflices? 

lindouhtcdly. A memorandum of that kind would shi!w the gross amount of postage due on 
Ship and Steam letters received during the mouth ; but I am not prepared to say that the practice 
of entering the gross amount in a memorandum and only the actual collections in tlu^ body of the 
Cash Account would afford a greater degree of security against misappropriation than the present 
system. 

198. But it would not afford a less degree of security ? 

No. The degree of security would be the same in either ease. 

199. Has any correspondence passed between the Accountant to Government and tlie Post 
Master General, regarding this system of keeping the Monthly Cash Account ? 

Yes. About two or three years ago, the Accountant proposed that we shonUrshew a separate 
memoraiidum of Europe letters at the foot of our Cash Account, but an answer was returned that 
this could not be done for reasons stated in the correspondence. 

200. Do you remember what tliosc reasons were? 
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Yes. We have no means of obtaining from the peons satisfactory accounts of the different kinds 
of letters on which the bearing postage brought to account daily is collected, and consequently I 
could not confidently state how much bearing postage had been collected daring the month on 
Europe letters, how much on Inland country letters, and how much on Ship letters. The gross 
amount of bearing postage brought to credit in each month is, 1 have no doubt, correct ; but ' I 
have no confidence in tlie details furnished by the peons to the Treasurer when making their daily 
payments, as they frequently make mistakes. Besides, in the accounts rendered by the peons to 
the Treasurer, no distinction is made between Ship and Steam letter postage, so that there are no 
means whatever of knowing how much is paid on account of one, and how much on account of the 
other. The only kind of memorandum of bearing postage I could prepare would be one of Steam 
and Ship postage combined, and even then I should have no security beyond the peons^ statements, 
furnished to the Treasurer's Podar, that the realizations did not include postage on Inland letters, or 
that bearing postage collected on Ship letters had not been paid in as postage on Inland letters. 

201. Can you suggest any means of securing accurjicy in the accounts in this respect, and of 
bringing all realizations of bearing postage to credit under their proper heads ? 

The only way would be to make the peons keep a separate account of each kind of bearing 
letter, and of each kind of postcige due upon them, and even then I should have no confidence on 
the accuracy of the peons^ statements. 

202. Would it not he possible to make the peons keep accounts of the bearing letters deliver- 
ed to them, shewing the different kinds of postage due upon such letters, so as to make it an easy 
matter to check their daily collections and enter the amounts under their proper heads ? 

Some time ago I made a ])roposition of this kind to the Post Master General who referred it 
to the heads of the other departments of the General Post Office for report; and they objected to 
it on the grounds that the delivery would be greatly retarded by such an arrangement, and also, 

I think, that the peons, being illiterate, would be luiable to keep such complicated accounts aa 
would be necessary. 

203. Then I am to understand that the Accountant to the Government has no means of 
ascertaining, from the accounts rendered to him by the General Post Office, how much of the gross 
bearing postage due on Europe Steam letters is actually collected, apart from the general collec- 
tions of bearing postage on all kinds of letters. 

No, he has not. He can only tell the amount of bearing postage due on Europe letters. He 
cannot tell how much of the bearing postage collected during the month is on account of Steam 
postage. 

204. Are any accounts rendered to the London General Post Office from your department ? 

No. They are rendered by Mr. Deefliolts. The accounts rendered from that department shew 
the Steam postage due for the whole of the Presidency, whereas my accounts shew only the amount 
due for letters deliverable in Calcutta. I should rather say that a deduction of the Steam postage 
due on letters for the Mofussil is made in the Monthly Cash Account of the General Post Office, 
and only the amount due on account of Calcutta letters is credited. I am furnished every month 
by the Ship and Steam Department with vouchers shewing the different kinds of Steam postage 
due on letters deliverable in Calcutta, and according to these vouchers I make the several entries 
in my account. 

206. In the Monthly Abstract of receipts is a column headed " inefficient balance” exhi- 
biting for the month of October 1849 items amounting to rupees 69-10-0 ; but there is no corres- 
ponding entry in the Monthly Cash Account. Explain this *? 

These are items of advance previously made, either on account of other offices, or for tempo- 
rary purposes, and arc mere transfers from inefficient balance to cash. The items appear in the 
inefficient balance, until they are adjusted, and then they disappear. 

206. On comparing therTreasurer^s Daily Cash Account for the 30th September 1849 with 
the Monthly Cash Aecount for October 1849, 1 observe that, though the cash balance agrees, there 
is a eonsiderable difference between the inefficient balance shewn in the two accounts, the former 
shewing rupees 2,570-13-6, and the latter rupees 7,324-12-11. Explain this. 

L 
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The Daily Cash Account is merely a record between the Treasurer and the Post Master 
General^ and the Treasurer docs not hold himself responsible for sums paid under the authority 
of the Post Master General, and therefore does not hold them in his inefficient balance, though 
they have not been audited. But the Post Master General cannot charge these sums in his 
Monthly Cash Account without audit, and they are accordingly kept in his inefficient balance. 
The difference between the amount of inefficient balance in the two accounts represents the unaudited 
contingent eliargcs of September 1849 and previous months. 

207. Th(j postage nominally charged on Service and free eovers during the mouth is entered 
in the body of the Monthly Casli Account on both sides. 

It is. It might perhaps appear more conveniently in the shape of a memorandum at the foot, 
'^rhis, 1 believe, is the practiee in the Mofussil Post Office Accounts. 

208. Does the General Post Office exercise any check or control over the accounts of the 
Mofussil Post Offices ? 

None at all. The orders of Government are that the aecomits of Mofiissil Post Offices should 
go direct to the Accountant to Government. But a Monthly Abstract Memorandum of receipts 
and disbursements is submitted from each Mofussil Post Office for the Post Master General’s infor- 
mation. This memorandum is not used for purposes of account, but merely to give the Post Master 
General a general idea of the transactions of each office. These returns come to my department, 
1 file them, and enter them in a book. An attempt was made many years ago to check the 
accounts of the Mofussil Post Offices with each other, but it was abandoned as a failure. 

209. Mr. Dcefliolts has stated (No. 159) that on Ship letters going from the General Post 
Office vid Bombay or any other port, inland and outward Ship postage is charged, but the whole 
amount is credited to inland postage without distiuetioii. Would it not be practicable to separate 
tlie two postages in account? 

No distinction can be made so long Jis such letters are received in the inland department, as 
they have no establishment for the ]nirposo. But such letters ought, in my opinion, to be received 
in the Ship and Steam Department, just as Sliip letters coming to Calcutta through other ports pass 
through that department. inland and ship postage due upon them might then be charged in 

account separately. 

210. Does tlie amount credited to Bengal by the Tjondon General Post Office on account of 
Steamer letters sent to aiid from places heyotul India appear in the accounts of the General Post 
Office? 

No, it does not ; the duty of remitting steam ]) 0 stagc to England rests entirely with the Account- 
ant to Goveriimeiit. There has been some coiTcspondence on the subject between the Post Master 
General and the Accouiitaiit. 

211. You stated ahoAT, that the amount credited in the Montlily Cash Account as postage on 
post paid letters corresponds exactly AA'ith the amount entered in tlie daily abstract. Du you wish 
to qualify that statement ? 

The statement itself is correct ; but tho amount entered both in the abstract and in the cash 
account of October 1849 is not the amount actually received, but the amount due on letters posted 
daring the mouth. A part of the amount due, viz., rupees 349-7-G is not actually paid, and is held 
in inefficient balance, being postage due from the proprietor of the Hurkarn Press for letters posted 
during the month, which he is allowed to pay in arrears. The privilege is not enjoyed by any 
other person. 

212. Explain the system of agency cheques? 

The Superintendent Avill be better able to explain this, than I, it is in his hands. The cheques 
are only taken to cover bearing postage. 
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4tii June 1850. 

PESTOXJKE IIIIUNJEEBHOY, Esq. 

213. You arc a Member of the firm of Dossabhoy Framjee, Cama and Co. 

I am, that is the name of tlie Calcutta firm. The name of our corresponding Bombay firm is 
Bomanjee Framjcc, Cama and Co. There is also a corresponding firm in China. 

214. You are engaged chiefly in the Opium trade. 

We are, and we correspond chiefly on our business with Bombay and China. 

215. Can you give me any idea of the extent of yoiu* correspondence with Bombay? 

Every day in the year we write, on an average, two letters to Bombay, and receive rather a larger 
number. Our average postage account is from rupees 30 to rupees 50 every month. All the letters I 
have to send to Bombay we enclose in our letters to our correspondents. Were we to send eacli 
letter separately the postage would be much heavier. Sometimes, when news from China arrives affect- 
ing the price of Opium, or on an Opium sale day, wc have to write circulars to various parties in Bom- 
bay. These we lithograph on slips of tliin paper, and send them under cover to our correspondents, 
by whom they arc distributed. We sometimes send as many as 50 or 100 of these slips in one letter. 

21G. Docs the present rate of postage to Bombay prevent you from corresponding as freely 
as you would if it was lower ? 

Wc have no objection to the rate of postage on J tolah letters, but it would be a great accommo- 
dation to us if there were one or more intermediate w^eights, between { tolah and 1 tolah, on which 
a proportionate charge would be made. At present if a letter weighs the least above i tolah it is charged 
as 1 tolah, and this leads to the doubling up of letters, so as to avoid the payment of postage. If 
tlierc wore separate rates for \ tolah, i tolah, J tolah, and one tolah, and after that an additional 
rate for each ^ tolah, the system of enclosing letters, which now prevails to a great extent, M’ould 
he nuieh diminished. 

217. If the postage of letters to Bombay were reduced to one anna, or to any thing consider- 
ably less than at present, do you tliink the number of letters would increase ? 

Y'es, I have no doubt it would, if each letter were to be charged 1 anna for a 4 tolali, we sliould 
certainly send all our letters separately, and should not think of enclosing them to our correspondents. 
The number of letters w ould also greatly increase. A reduction to 2 annas a i tolali would also, I 
feel assured, greatly increase the present amount of correspondence. 

218. Do you usually send your letters and newspapers bearing or post-paid? 

Always post-paid. 

219. Do you think the public would object to pay postage in advance? 

I myself should have no objection, as I always pay postage now in advance, and I am of opinion 
that no one would object to a compulsory pre-payment, especially if it w ere accompanied by a reduc- 
tion in the rates of postage. 

220 How many Mercantile Houses are there in Calcutta who keep up a regular correspon- 
dence with Bombay ? 

There are about nine Bombay Houses in Calcutta, but besides these all the Marwarree Shroffs of 
the Burrabazar have a correspondence with Bombay, and also some of the European and Jew firms. 

221 . Do you think that the public would have any objection to use stamps for the payment 
.of postage such as they have in England? 

1 do not think that the people would object to it, provided it were properly explained to them 
by proclamation, and by the circulation of printed papers in the native languages, showing the 
nature of the change, and the advantages to be expected from it. 
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222. Where is your residence^ aucl how far is it from the General Post Office? 

Our residence is in Dooiiitollah Street, about a furlong from the General Post Office. 

223. At M'hat o’Clock do you usually receive your letters? 

At aljout 10 A.M., my servants attend at the General Post Office and receive delivery from the 
peon there. 


22 i. Have you ever heard of delay on the part of the peons to deliver letters ? 

Yes — I hear complaints. The Burra Bazar people complain that in consequence of the peons 
having to collect hearing postage jis they deliver the letters, tlie morning delivery does not take 
phicc ill that (quarter until 12 o'Clock. The number of delivery peons is insufficient. 

225. Do you ever hear of the peons extorting money from parties to whom they deliver letters ? 

I never heard of the peons extorting money by force, but I believe they receive presents from 
parties to whom they deliver letters. Those who give them jiresents do it willingly, in the expec- 
tation that they will get their letters sooner. If the usual present be not given, the peons will not 
hurry themselves to deliver the letters. Wc send for our letters to the General Post Office, and 
therefore do not give the delivery peon any thing more than an occasional present of one or two 
rupees on holidays. 

226. Have you any complaint to make regarding the hours of delivery and receipt at the 
General Post Office? 

It would be a very great convenience to us if the morning delivery took place at 9 a. m. instead 
of 10 A. M., and if all letters received at the General Post Olficc before 4 p. m. wore delivered on 
the same day. On Sundays also great inconvenience is felt, in consequence of there being no 
second delivery, especially on the days pre(!cding the Opium Sales, which are almost always held 
on Mondays. The Merchants arc very desirous that, on such Sundays at least, the jiackets received 
before 4 p. m. should be delivered the same day, and they also wish that, on Opium Sale days, there 
should be a special delivery of the Bombay Dawk at 8 a. m. On the arrival of ships from China, Sin- 
gapore and Penang, if the Mails reach the Post Office on Sunday before 4 p. m., it would be a great 
accommodation to the mercantile community if the letters were delivered the same afternoon. 
The only alteration in the present plan of receipt which I have to propose is, that on Opium 
Sale days letters should be received at the General Post Office up to 7 p. m. without payment of 
any fine. 

227. Arc you aware whether there arc any private dawks in existence in India? 

I believe there arc Native dawks in the States of Rajpootana; but I am not aware of the 
existence of any such dawks in this Presidency, or hi any of the East India Company's Territories. 
But I will make enquiries on this subject. 

228. Have you ever lost any letters sent by post, or have you ever heard other parties com- 
plaining of their letters not arriving ? 

We have never lost a single letter, and I have full confidence that every letter I ])ut into the 
post will reach its destination. 1 have never heard any coniplaints from other parties that letters 
sent by dawk have not been received. 

229. Do you ever send or receive private Expresses ? 

I sometimes receive them from Bombay ; they generally arrive from 24 to 30 hours before the 
regular dawk. My only complaint regarding private Expresses is, that immediately one arrives at 
the General Post Office it is known to every body, and the object of sending the Express is thereby 
in a great measure frustrated. The arrival of Expresses at the General Post Office ought to be kept 
strictly secret. I have heard Ramjee Ilurruckchund, one of the Bombay Opium Merchants, say 
that on one occasion a private Express which he sent from hence to Ajmere, or some place in that 
direction, through the Post Office, arrived at its destination a few hours after the ordinary post, 
and that this happened to him on two occasions. lie applied to the Post Master Gener^for a 
refund of the Express postage, and obtained it in both cases. 
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4th June, 1850. 

BABOO RAM ANUND. 

230. You arc Gomaslita and Manager of the house of Tarachund Ounesham Doss, Shroffs ? 

I am. Hie principal firm is Tarachund Goorsamul at Bamgurh in Jyepoor. The Calcutta 
c’orresponding house is Tarachund Gunsluim Doss, and at Bombay there is another corresponding 
house of Tarachund Sccta Rom. We have also corresponding houses at Benares, Mirsapoor, Delhi, 
Agra, Muttra, Rutlam, Indore, Mnndicsir, Ainritscr, Julinndur and Jycporc. Our principal business 
is in Bullion, Bills of Exchange, Shawls and Opium. We have Jilso dealings in Piece Goods, and 
we do a large business in Marine, River and Land Insurance. 

231. Wliat is the extent of the correspondence of the Calcutta House 'i 

We never send less than 5 letters a day, and frequently many more. We used also to send 
a large number of banghy parcels, but since we lost some gold from a parcel sent by banghy, 
we have ceased to send valuables by that mode of conveyance. Up to 1818 we used to pay more 
than rupees 1,000 a year in banghy postage, and other houses did the same, but for the last year 
we have ceased employing the banghy altogether. If there were any proper security that parcels 
sent by the banghy would arrive safely, I should employ it again as largely as ever. All my letters are 
sent bearing, but I pay about 2.'» rupees a montb on bearing letters received by me in Calcutta. All 
the bullion I now have to send up the country I scud by the River Steamers. If the banghy were 
secure, I should )>rcfcr that mode of conveyance', even though the charge were much higher than it is. 

232. If the rates of postage -wen^ lower would your correspondence increase ? 

At ])reseut our priicticc is to enclose all letters for the Upper Provinces in a letter to our cor- 
respondents at llenares. Ily this means a considerable amount of postage is saved. It would not 
be worth while to do this if tlic postage were reduced to 1 or 2 anmus for i tolah. 

233. Under what circumstances was the parcel robbed to which you allude '( 

About eleven months ago I sent by the banghy dawk to Benares a parcel about 10 inches 
long by five imdics wide and deep. In this parcel were gold leaves weighing Sicca weight lUl-2. 
The gold wius folded up in cloth and then in a quantity of straw. The whole was then sewn up 
ill canvas and pitched. Outside the pitch w'as a cover of white cloth sealed with seventeen seals. 
1 got a receipt from the General Post Office. On the arrival of the parcel at Benares, the giiniiy 
bag in which it was wrapped and scaled at the Gcnciiil Post Office was uninjured ; but when the 
parcel was taken out the seals were found broken, and the Rost Master sent it immediately by a 
peon to our correspondents’ office. They refused to receive it, ami it was accordingly returned 
to Calcutta. On its arrival here, the Post Miuster General sent for me, and asked me if the parcel 
wius mine. I answered that the parcel was mine, but tliat the seals hiul been broken. The parcel 
was then opened, and the Po.st Master General himself took out two pieces of lead from the place 
in which I had put the gold. The weight of the lead was a little less than the weight of the gold 
I sent. 1 applied, for some time, for reimbursement for my loss, but without success. ’I'he very 
s,amo day a parcel sent by Ilursamiil Ramcliund, containing gold leaf and bars, wa.s also opened and 
robbed in the same way. From 1838 up to that time I continually sent packages by banghy, but 
since that 1 have entirely ceased doing so. In my opinion the robbery was committed at the 
General Post Office before the despatch of the dawk. I went there repeatedly on this occasion, 
and saw that the business of the Banghy Department was not conducted in a satisfactory manner, 
and tliat facilities existed there for robbery by the pcrsoiw who make up the parcels for dispatch. 


Gth June 1830. 

M. SIMEON. 

234. Do you wish to aild any thing to the statement you made before me on the 27th ultimo? 

Yes ; with reference to the answer I gave to question 101, 1 wish to state that nearly all the 
mistakes which occur in my department during the dispatch of the mails are owing to the broken 


H 
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and dilapidated state of tlie furniture in the dispatching room, especially of the pigeon holes in which 
the letters are placed after being sorted and registered. Some of these pigeon holes are a great deal 
too small and they are insidlicient in number; letters for many Post Offices having to be placed in 
small heaps on the tables, and on the top of the pigeon hole shelves, instead of in separate boxes. 
The pigeon holes arc arranged in a most inconvenient manner without any attempt at order or 
regularity, and tlui labels of many of them are worn off and illegible, so that none but a practised 
examiner could know into what pigeon hole to put the letters addressed to some plaees; and, as it 
is, mistakes fre(|uently occur from this circumstance. Only last night a letter was left out of the 
Chittagong packet. In consequence of the broken state of the pigeon hole, it had fallen through, 
and was only found after the packet was closed. 

235. Have you ever brought this state of tilings to the notice of the Post Master General ? 

I have had occasion to point it out to the Deputy Post Master General, but nothing has been 
done beyond temporary repairs of the old pigeon holes. 

236. Have you any further remarks to make? 

Yes ; I wish to state, with reference to my answer to question 10 1*, that great delay arises in 
the receipt of service letters in consequence of large numbers of them coming from public offices 
without being sorted. If they were sorted in the order in which they are entered in the receipt 
book, a great deal of time would be saved. It sometimes happens that one or two liundred letters 
arc sent from one office and entered in one receipt book, and the labour of comparing each letter 
with the corresponding entry in the book is very great. 

237. Do you consider that any useful object is gained by giving a separate receipt for each 
sendee cover? Would it not answer just as well to give one receipt for the total number of letters 
received from cjich office ? 

It w'ould answer every useful purpose if I gave a gross receipt for the whole. The subsequent 
registration w^ould afford sulHcient means of satisfying the sender as to the dispatch of any particu- 
lar letter, I have sometimes done so, wdien much pressed wdth business ; but I have been advised 
by the tSuperintendent invariably to give a separate receipt in the book for each service packet. 

238. Is the room in which the mails arc made up for dispatch sufficiently lighted at night? 

No ; the complaints of insufficient light arc frequent. The assistants complain almost every 
night that they cannot see to do the w^ork properly, and mistakes arise from this cause also. In the 
Avholc room there arc about six or eight single wall shades, and on the tables there are a few wax 
candles without shades, some on small ricketty candlesticks, and some on ehillums. Ihit the greater 
part of the light is from small oil lamps, burning on the tables, which 1 consider unsafe as well as 
insufficient. The lights are supplied by contractors. When I remonstrate with them on the bad- 
ness of the light, they reply that they cannot afford to give better. 

239. Have you ever brought this to notice? 

Yes; I have reported it to the Superintendent, and I believe he has also remonstrated with the 
I’ontractors. 

2 AO. Have you ever made any official report on the subject? 

No ; but 1 think I have mentioned the want of sufficient light to the Deputy Post Master Ge- 
neral. He has taken notice of it, and things have mended for a few days, but not permancntl}\ 

211. Is the contractor bound to supply a certain number of lights every night? 

I am not acquainted with the terms of the contract, but it is generally believed in the office 
that the contractor is bound to supply as much light as is necessary. This he does not do. He 
generally brings the usual number of lights at the beginning of the evening, which number I think 
insufficient, and in the course of the evening his servants take away the lights gradually long before 
they can properly be dispensed with. Thu.s, when the work of one division closes, the lights arc 
taken away from the table, and the room is left in companitive darkness, though the examiners of 
the other divisions are still employed. 
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212. How long do you attend office cacli day? 

From 10 A. until all the mails arc packed up and most of them dispatched. This is gene- 
rally about 7-30 or 8 p. m. but on the days of the arrival of tln^ Steamers I am detained in the 
Steam Department until a much later liour, some times all nighty and am again obliged to attend 
early in the morning to assist in directing the forward newspapers. And on the same evening, 
which we call the forward night, I am generally kept to a late hour than usual, sometimes to 10 or 
Up. m. I have occasionally been from 34 to 30 hours in attendance at tlie Post Office with only 
2 hours intermission. 

2 13. Have you frequent occasion to refer to the Registers in order to trace missing letters ? 

Yes, generally from four to five times in a week, but I do not recollect a single instance in 
which a missing letter was not found. Such enquiries arc usually made by persons who do not re- 
ceive immediate replies to their letters, and throw the onus of enquiring tlic cause upon the Post 
Office, instead of writing a second letter tliemselves. It invariably happens that the missing letter 
is found to have reached the addressee in due course, and that he has neglected to acknowledge it. 

24-1. Can you give me a list of all tlic hooks, forms and statements used in your department 
with a specimen of each and an explanation of its use? 

I can, I will prepare such a list. 


7tii June, 1850. 

BABOO NILMONEY MOTEELAIi. 

2 15. You are Treasurer of the Ciencral Post Office? 

lam; I have held the appointment for five years. T was appointed by Mr. Tayler on the 
resignation of the former Trcjusurer, Ram Chunder (Ihose. 1 have givtm security to the amoiukt of 
rupees 15,000 in Government Promissory Notes, and rupees 15,000 in landed property. The 
landed property 1 have pledged is my own ; it is situated in the town of Calcutta. I have executed 
a security bond pledging this property, and the bond is in the possession of the Post Master Gene- 
ral. The Government Promissory Notes have been endorsed over to the Post Master General, and 
arc lodged in the hands of the Sub-Treasurer. 

216. Wliat establishment is employed in the General Post Office under you, in tlic Treasury 
Department ? 

There is a Deputy Treasurer on rupees 50 a month, two Mohurirs on rupees 10 cimli, and 
two Podars, one on nipccs 8 and the other on rupees 0. These men are ap])ointed by me, and I 
am rc.spon8ible for tlicm. I take no security from them, but they arc dependents of mine, and 1 
trust them. The two Podars were employed in the General Post Office before my time, but as 
my predecessor thought them good and honest men, I nitaincd them. The others I appointed 
myself. I cannot remove the officers in my department without the sanction of tlic Post Master 
General, nor indeed can I appoint them without his approval, but the Post Master General 
would always approve my nomination unless he had some special objection to the individual 
nominated. The Post Miister General has not hitherto disapproved any nomination T liave mmie ; 
but there have been no changes since I appointed the present Deputy Treasurer and Mohurirs, Avhen 
I first joined the office. 

217. You also nominate the llcecivcrs ? 

Yes ; I nominate the Receivers both at the General Post Office and of the Town Chowkeys ; 
and I am responsible for them, but they give separate security, the General Post Office Receivers 
to the amount of rupees 500 each, and the Town Chowkey Receivers to the amount of rupees 100 
each. The average daily collections of the General Post Office Receivers do not exceed 70 or 80 
'rupees cjich, and it is only on Steamer and Overland days, when the collections of each Receiver 
may exceed rilpecs 500, that I become really responsible, because any smaller amount, for which 
they might b(j defaulters, would be recovered from their own security. When any vacancy occurs. 
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by a llcceivcr going away on leave or otlicnvisc, I recommend a substitute, generally from among 
the appreiitiees who att('ii(I at the ofliec, and 1 become responsible for him. Until a substitute of 
his kind gives security of his own, 1 am entirely responsible for him. With the exception of two, 
vj/., Doorgachurn Hanerjea and Sreedhur Banerjea, all the Receivers, both at the (jcncral Post 
Office and at the Town Cliowkcys, have given security in Company's paper endorsed over to the 
Post Master (jcncral, and deposited in the General Treasury. Those two Receivers have given 
security in Moliissil landed property, and have executed bonds to the Post Master General, pledg- 
ing their interests in the property. 

248. Have you ever been held responsible for default on the part of the Receivers, or have 
any of them ever defaulted in your time ? 

There has been no default in my time, and consequently there has been no occasion to enforce 
iny responsibility, or that of the Receivers. Every Receiver at the General I'ost Office has a 
separate small box in which he puts liis Account Rook and Daily Receipts. These boxes are locked 
up every evening, after the close of the day's work, and deposited in a Large chest in the Treasury 
of wliieh 1 keep the key. My Mohurir remains with the key to lock up the chest, and the next 
morning the Receivers open tlicir boxes in the presenee of myself or one of my subordinates, and 
make up their accounts. This account is then taken to the Accountant's Department, and 
cornpsired with the Registers of dis])atc]i. On the account being thus verified as correct, the 
R(iceiver j)ay8 tlie amount into the Treasury. Tf there be any deficiency the Receiver has to make 
it good, and if there be any surjdus it is credited to Government. 

219. Docs it frcciuently li.appcn tliat there is deficiency ? 

No ; very scjldom, and then chiefly on after packet and express days, when the office is crowded, 
and there is a great pniss of business. 

250. Were the present Receivers appointed by you ? 

Not in the General Post Office. All the Receivers are men of old standing ; and were appointed 
long before iny time. One of them has now applied for pension, and I have nominat ed a temporally 
successor, who will probably l)o eonfirined as soon as the pension is granted. Out of the six Town 
Chowkey Receivers two were nominated by me. 

251. What are the salaries of the Receivers? 

There are ten Receivers in the Gcner.il Post Office, whose salaries vary from rupees 29-2, 
drawn by the head Receiver, who has heen about 35 years in the office, to rupees 17 a month. The 
salary of the Town (3iowkcy Receivers is rupees 12. 

252. Is there any difficulty in securing the services of (pialified individuals oii these terms ? 

Yes ; great difficulty. A person to he a qualified Receiver must be intelligent, and be able to 
read Ihiglish, and be a fair Reiigali Accountant. If he is deficient in these ({ualifieatioiis he makes 
mistakes, anil is obliged to make good any loss arising therefrom from bis own salary. Consequently 
1 liud great difficulty in providing temporary substitutes for Receivers, and the Receivers themselves 
are unable to go away oii leave of absence, however urgently they may rciiuirc it. 

253. How arc the Receivers' payments made into the Treasury ? 

When the Receivers Inavc made up their accounts, they write the total number of letters 
received during the previous day, and the amount of ]) 08 tage, on a small slip of paper or ticket, 
bearing the seal of the Deputy Post Master General. This ticket is taken to the Accountant's 
Department, where it is compared with the Registers and verified. The tickets arc then com- 
pared by one of my Mohurirs with the Account Rooks of the Receivers, in order to detect any 
surplus, and the money is then paid into the Treasury. The tickets are afterwards taken by the 
Receivers to the Accountant's Department and there kept. The Town Receivers close their daily 
work at 4 p. m., and send the letters in a locked box accompanied with a list giving the particulars 
of the letters received and the amount of postage. The chalans or Lists are then compared witli 
the letters, and the amount of postage due is communicated to me by a Clerk of the Inland Depart- 
ment. According to this account, the peon who brings the box from the Chowkey pays the amount 
to the podar, who gives him a receipt, sometimes in a book, and sometimes on a loose slip of paper. 
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If the sum paid in by the peon be less than the correct amount, a memorandum is sent to the 
Receiver by the peon, and the Receiver has to make it good the next day. All surplus is carried 
to the credit of Government. 

254. How is the postage on bearing letters paid into the Treasury ? 

The peons pay the amount of their daily collections under the head of Europe and Country 
letters. The former is supposed to include all Ship and Steam letters, from whatever part of the 
world they come, and the latter includes bearing postage on all country letters and banghy parcels. 
The Rearing Moonshees furnish my department every day with an account showing the number 
of bearing letters and parccds made over to each peon and the amount of postage due on them, and 
we debit the amount to the several peons in a scparsitc book in which there arc dS Accounts Current, 
one with each peon. The peons bring their daily collections, and receive credit for the same 
under the head of Europe and (k)untry letters, and under the same heads corresponding credits are 
given in the Accounts of the General Post Office. The peons* accounts are balanced monthly, and 
besides this, we are in the habit of giving a memorandum of the state of the peons* accounts at any 
time whenever the Deputy Post Master General desires to know the amount of bearing postage 
unaccounted for. 

255. Do the peons* accounts usually agree with those furnished by the Bearing Moonshees ? 

In the gross they do. But the detail is almost always incorrect, because the peons arc not 
able properly to distinguish between Inland and Ship or Steam letters, and they constantly enter 
in their accounts the postage collected on one kind, as if it had been collected on the other. 

25(5. Then in point of fact the amount of bearing postage credited in the Daily Cash Account 
under the several heads of ^ letter,* and ^ ship imported* docs not represent the exact amount of each 
kind of postage realized, but whatcjver the peons choose to pay in under those two heads ? 

It does. But in tlic Monthly Cash Account, the gross amount of bearing postage due is 
brought to (!rcdit and must be accounted for ; but we cannot give a detail of the uncollected por- 
tion of it, wliich remains in inefficient balance, nor can it be precisely said under what heads the 
monthly collections of bearing postage ought properly to be credited. The gross balance, however, 
is perfectly correct. 

257. Would it be possible to obtain from the peons a correct detail account of bearing postage 
realized ? 

Not under the present system of delivery, and the mode in which the peons* accounts arc kept. 
The only way that occurs to me is to employ a person in each division, or one for every two divi- 
sions, who should be an Accountant and Supervisor, and whose business it should be to keep a 
separate account of each kind of postage due on every letter, and see that the peons* daily realiza- 
tions were brought to credit under the proper heads. These Accountants might be employed as 
Inspectors of the peons, and might also account to the Treasury for the collections of each division, 
instead of a separate account being kept, as at present, with each peon. This would greatly sim- 
plify the transaction of business in my department. 


7tu June 1850. 

Mr. C. S. starling. 

258. You arc at the head of the Miscellaneous Department of the General Post Office, and in 
charge of unclaimed and dead letters ? 

I am. 

259. What is the distinction between imclaimed and dead letters? 

Unclaimed letters are those addressed to parties in Calcutta, who cannot be found. Dead letters 
are those which are sent from the Mofussil for the same cause. The Calcutta letters arc never called 
dead letters ; they are called unclaimed or remaining letters. 

N 
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260. IIow do unclaimed letters come into your Department? 

When a ])eon cannot find the addressee of a letter, he makes it over to Pitumber Mookerjea,a 
writer in tin* AJiscijlIaneons Department, whose business it is to rcceivci such letters and credit the 
peon with tiunn. Fituinber Mookerjea keeps a book for the purpose, which he makes over daily to 
the lleariiif' Moonshine, in order that credit may be given to the peons for bearing letters made remain- 
ing. I’itumbrr Mookerjea then makes the letters over to me. I keep two books for Inland letters, 
one for unclaimed letters addressed to natives, that is^ to Hindus, Mussulmans, Parsees and Burmese, 
and the other for letters addressed to Europeans and others, lii these two books the uuclaimecl 
letters received from Pitumber Mookerjea are entered, with the date of rernmning, the name of the 
addressee, the station and date of dispatch, weight, and, in the case of bearing letters, the amount 
of postage. Letters addressed to pailies to be left at the General Post Ollicc till called for arc msule 
over to me by the delivery clerks, and entered in the same books. The daily entricss of unclaimed 
letters in these registers are attested by the Superintendent Mr. Botcllho. When the letters have 
been entered in my books and compared by the Suimriiitcndent, they arc sorted alphalmtically and 
tied up in bundles for each quarter. 

261. What measures arc taken to find out the addressees after the letters have been thus 
sorted ? 

I am always enquiring about them, and if any information reaches me regarding the addressee 
of any letter I immediately follow it up and either again send out the letter by one of the peons, or 
forward it by dawk. There arc columns in my Register Books to shew how such letters are dis- 
posed of. The postage realized on remaining letters is paid by the peons to me, and by me to the 
Treasurer, who writes a receipt in the book. I also prepare a daily memorandum of postage collected, 
giving the date of remaining, the name of the mldresscc, and the amount of postage. This memo- 
randum is entered by Bholanath, a clerk in the Shipping Department, in a book which is laid daily 
before the Post Master General. 

262. What other books do you keep ? 

I keep five other books of unclaimed letters, one for Cjilcutta Steam Bearing Letters, one for 
Bombay Steam Bearing Letters, two for Ship, Overland, and post paid Steam Letters, that is, one for 
Native and one for European letters, and a fifth for parcels. They are all kept in the same manner, 
and under the same heads, and the same me;isures sure taken to discover the addressees. 

263. What steps do you take when, after all enquiry, the addressees of unclaimed letters arc 
not to be found ? 

At the end of every quarter a list of unclaimed letters and parcels is prepared, and published in 
the Calcutta Gazette. After the publication of this list, whatever letters remain are disposed of as 
follows. In six months, Calcutta Steam Letters are sent to Europe, and Bombay Steam Letters to 
Bombay, in order that the General Post Office may receive credit for the Steam postage they bear. 
Country ami Ship Letters, after being kept 18 months, arc opened to ascertain if they contain any 
thing of value ; and 12 months after that, are destroyed. Letters found to contain any thing of 
value are kept aside and registered by the Deputy Post Master General, who, I believe, writes to 
the sender. 

264. Has it been usual to publish a list of all unclaimed Letters in the Gazette ? 

It has not hitherto been usual to publish letters addressed in native characters, but these letters 
are also to be published from the 1st of this month. They have hitherto not been published, because 
they are so numerous that the existing establishment is not strong enough to prepare the list. The 
number of unclaimed letters addressed in the native character varies from 1,500 to 2,000 a month, 
and the dead letters, sent from the Mofussil, amount to from 2,500 to 3,000 a month. On one 
occasion I received 6,000 dead letters from Monghyr, in a single day, and on another occasion 2,000 
from Hooghly. 

265. How are dead letters disposed of in your department? 

As the letters are received at the General Post Office, they are taken to the Accountant’s De- 
partment, where the Mofussil Post Offices arc credited with the amount of bearing postage. They 
are then made over to me. I have one book for the dead letters, in which native letters are entered 
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in the gross, and letters with addresses in English are entered one by one with the address. The 
gross bearing postage due on the letters received at once from each Mofussil Post OflSce is also 
imtered. The native letters arc tied np in bundles and labelled, and, after eighteen months, they 
are opened in tlie same way as unclaimed letters. The letters with addresses in English, I include 
ill the quarterly list of unclaimed letters for publication, and I also endeavour by other means to 
find out where they should be sent. Dead Steam letters arc sent to England and Bombay, in the 
same way as unclaimed Steam letters. 

266. What is done with letters and newspapers of which the addressees are found, but which 
are refused for the payment of postage ? 

They are opened by the Deputy Post Master General. If they arc letters sent from Calcutta, 
the postage is demanded from the sender, and if from the Mofussil, they are returned to the Post 
Master of the station from whence tlioy came, with instructions to do the same. If the sender does 
not pay the postage, his letters may be detained. If the sender cannot be found, the covci*s are 
made remaining, and after a certain time opened. The newspapers are sold, and the letters des- 
troyed. Steam letters arc sent cither to England or Bombay unopened. 

267. What other books do you keep in your department? 

Is/. — ^An Address, or Order Book, in which all orders sent to the General Post Office, by 
parties for the disposal of their letters are entered alpliabetically. These orders, as they are receiv- 
ed, arc communicated to the Examiners of the division, and to the Banghy Department. 

2»rf . — A Check Book, the object of which is to shew the amount of postage realized daily for 
18 months, on letters made remaining in each quarter. This book has only recently been introduc- 
ed, and it contains more detail than appears to me to be necessary. It occupies a great deal of 
time, much more indeed than I and the only Assistant in the department can bestow on it. The 
consequence is that the book is greatly in arrears. 

Srd. — A Collection Book, in which the collections made daily on account of the letters made 
remaining in each quarter arc entered. The only use of this book is to enable me to prepare the 
Check Book. 

4ih . — Forward Book. This is a book in which all letters made remaining in each quarter, and 
forwarded to Mofussil Post Offices, are entered. This is also required for the preparation of the 
Quarterly Check Book, and is of no other use. 

5/A. — Book of Gazettes thrown in the dead bag. This is also required for making up the 
Quarterly Check Account, and is of no other use. 

The preparation of the Check Book makes it necessary for me to keep up twenty-four books, 
that is, four books for each quarter, of which there must always be six in hand, as tlic information 
is carried on for 18 months, in respect to each quarter. This business alone occupies the attention 
of one person for nearly half the day, and still is in arrears. 


24tii June 1850. 

MOULAVY AHMED. 

268. — What is your profession and where do you reside? 

I am Law Officer of the 24-Perguunahs, and I reside in (yolingah, one of the subdivisions of the 
City of Calcutta. 

269. Where is your native home? 

In the Oude territory, about 30 miles from Lucknow. The name of the town is Sufeepoor. 

270. Have you much correspondence with parties in the North-Western Provinces? 
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Yes ; 1 frequently receive letters from my friends and relations from Lucknow, Cawnpore, 
Umljalla, Delhie, Lahore, Paniput and other places, and as frequently I send letters to those places. 
These letters 1 invariably receive and scud through the Post Office, and by no other means. 

271. Is your correspondence usually sent bearing postage or post paid? 

It is sent both ways, but more generally bearing postage. We generally send our letters bear- 
ing ])ostiige because we have an impression that they are more likely to be faithfully delivered. A 
Post Office peon may deliver a post paid letter to any one, or he may throw it away or destroy it 
witliout much fear of detection, but he will be careful to deliver an unpaid letter to the right addres- 
see in order that he may recover the postage. 

272. lias it ever happened that letters sent by or to you through the Post Office liave been lost 
or have failed to reach their destination ? 

Yes ; it has often happened that my friends have written to me to know why I have not answer- 
ed their letters, when, in fact, I have never received them. It very freciucntly happens that the 
(Calcutta delivery pcjons, if they do not find a person at home, return the letters intended for him to 
the Post Office, and then they are not heard of again. A few months ago I went to Serampore 
and Hooghly for change of air for about three weeks, and during that time several post letters were 
brought to my house, but, because I was not tlierc, the letters were not delivered, although I had a 
servant in the house ready to receive them, and to pay the postage. This I have learn(»d, since my 
return, from the peon himself. He tells me that the letters which arrived in my absence were re- 
turned to the General Post Office, and scut back to the places from whence they came. 

273. Have you enquired at the Post Office about these letters? 

No ; I have not, I was satisfied with what the peon told me. 

274. Have you complained to the Post Master General of the conduct of the peon ? 

No. 

275. Have the letters sent by you to places in the interior ever miscarried ? 

I have a slight recollection that on one occasion a letter of mine did not reach its destination ; 
but tbi.H has not happened more than once, and that was about two years ago. I think the lost 
letter wjuh addressed to the Sudder Ainceu of Gya. 

276. Do YOU find that letters directed in English are delivered in Calcutta with greater care 
than those in the Persian character? 

Undoubtedly — letters addressed to the natives in the English character and language are invaria- 
bly delivered if tin; addressee can be found ; and the peons do not return them to the General Post 
Office until they have taken every means to discover the persons to whom such letters arc addressed. 
But about letters addressed in any native langmigc the peons take very little trouble, and return 
them to the General Post Office without making any sufficient enquiry. It would be a great satisfac- 
tion if letters of which the addressees cannot be found were returned to the sender, but at present 
they arc never heard of. 

277. Arc you aware that a list of all letters of which the addressees are not found is required 
by law to be published in the Gazette, and that letters addressed in English are invariably so 
published? 

I was not aware of this. No doubt, if a list of unclaimed letters addressed in the native language 
were properly published, many letters would be claimed by their owners w'hich arc now never heard 
of. But it is of no use publishing such a list in the Gazette, as no native except some of those 
connected with Government offices, ever sees the Gazette, The only useful and eflectual way would 
be to print a list of such letters separately, and distribute copies to be affixed at the receiving 
houses and other conspicuous places in Calcutta, and to furnish copies of the list to every Post 
Office in India. 

278. At what hour do you receive your letters daily? 
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About 3 or 4 p. m. Those arc the letters of tlie first delivery. The letters of the second deli- 
very reach me with tlioso of the first d(*liverv of the following daV. 1 very often receive letters one 
or two days Jifter they reach the Ocncral Post OHicc. 

279. Are the letters delivered at your house by the Post Office peon of the division, or does he 
employ other persons for the purpose ? 

So far as I know, the letters an* always delivered at my house by the Post Office peon in 
person. 


280. Do the Post Office peons extort money or receive presents from those to whom they deliver 
letters? 

Yea ; From some they receive monthly or annual presents ; from the poor people or those who do 
not often receive letters they demand two pice fin* every lett('r. The peons, having to account daily 
for the postage on bearing letters, keep a monthly account with some persons, receiving the postage 
at the end of every month, and charging at the rate of two pice a letter for the accommodation. The 
peons often r(*fuse to deliver hitters to poor ])eoplc unless they pay two i)ice in addition to the autho- 
rised postage. My custom is to give the peon a small present of a rupee or so on Mussidmaii holidays. 

281. Do the public pay this extra tax to the delivery peons willingly? 

The richer portion pay w illingly. Tf they w^ere not to do so, or were to complain against the 
peon at the i*ost Office, they would appreheml delay in the delivery of their letters, and that their 
letters would be returned as unclaimeil to the (leneral Post Ollice. The extortion is felt severely by 
the poorer class of people, but they do not like; to com])lain. They consider the payment of a few 
pice a less evil than the trouble of complaining, and moreover they do not like to injure the peon. 
Ih'cry body would tlo tin; same if In; wi;rc; in the peoll^s ])lacc, and there is a general disinclination 
amongst the public to complain against others for wdiat they consider a trifling matter. 

282. What amount of postage do you jiay in the month? 

From four to five rupees. 

283. Are you ever prevented from writing by the high rates of postage for long distances, 
which are now in force? 

Yes ; fref|uently. T should WTite much oftener to my coiTcspondents in the Upper Provinces if the 
postage were lower. The rates of postage for long distances are very severedy felt by the lower class 
of natives who come to (Calcutta for employment as servants. Tiny are frequently unable for months 
to correspond with their families, not having the m(;ans to pay tlie postage of a letter. 

281. What would be the eflcct of reducing the postage on a letter to the Upper Provinces to 
one anna? 

I have no doubt th(*r(! would be a vast increase of eorr(;spondence. Thousatids of persons who 
now scarcely write at all, or do so through jirivate hands, would write monthly or oftener, and those 
who now make use of the Post Office would do so to a much larger extent. 

285. Would the people object to compulsory prepayment of postage? 

They might, if the present rates continue, but if the postage; be much r(;duced they will not 
object to prei)aym(;ut in all eases; nor wdll the correspoudciicc of the country be, in my opinion, at 
all affected by such an arrangement. 

286. Would the people object to the use of stamps, such as arc now used in Kngland? 

No ; not if they w'crc readily procurable at all plac(»s. The use of stamps would afford assurance to 
the public that their letters w ould not be destroyed by the Dawk Moonshces for the sake of the postage. 

287. You have stsitcd that your home is 30 miles from Lucknow. How do letters reach your 
home from that place;? 

They are mldressed by me to the; care of friends in Lucknow, and are forwarded by them to 
my home at Sufeepore by a cooly, or cossid. The expense of conveying the letters from Lucknow 
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to Sufeepore is greater than that of conveying them from Calcutta to Lucknow^ even under the 
present rates of postage. 

288. Is there any Government Officer at SufeeporeV 

Yes ; tlicrc is a Cliowdry who sends a daily dawk to Fjiicknow, on the King of Glide’s Service^ 
by means of nnjcchs or sowars. 

289. Arc private letters taken by tliis dawk? 

No ; l)ut it would be a great convenience if they were, even if a small additional charge w ere 
made on each letter. 

290. Have you any cornjspondents in tlic! Lower Provinces, residing in the interior of districts, 
at a distance from any Post Office? 

Yes ; 1 have, for instance, a correspondent at Didnitta^ where there is no Post Office. Dehatta 
is about 4() mih^s from Calcutta, and whenever i wish to send a letter there 1 ])ost it rid Bagimdei', 
from whence it is carried by a cossid at an i;xpeiise of six annas. 

291. VVoidd it not be a great convenieneii if letters wTre received and delivered at the Police 
Thaimahs, and if they were collected and diffivered in each village by the chowkedars? 

It would be a verj’ great convenience, and a valuable boon to the people. I know of no objec- 
tion to the arrangement, ’riie chowkedars and thannah p(‘ople might demand more postage on 
letters than was properly due; but this would be a less evil than that of being unable to send or 
receive letters at all, without the expmise of a special mess(*nger. 1 cannot venture to calculate the 
probable eoiisecpie.nee of such an arraugciueiit combined with a reduction in tin* rates of postage, 
but 1 believe the. increase in the iuimb(*r of letters would be very great. There is not a village in 
the Lower Provinces, or in tin* wboli* of lliiidoostan, in whieli there are not one or more persons 
having occasion to writi* letti*rs, but prevented from doing so for want of proper facilities. 


2()Tii June, 1850. 

BABOO RAM AN AND. 

292. Air you aware that iUr reecipt of bullion and valuable articles for dispatch either bv 
dawk or baiighy is prohibited? 

I am; but, for the coiivcuieiice of this mode of couveyauee, I have l)eeu in tlic habit of sending 
bullion by the hanghy, without mentioning tlic contents of the parcels to the people at the Post Office. 

293. Since you wrre examined before me on the Itli instant, have you sent any bullion by 
dawk hanghy ? 

Yes ; I have sent five packages of Gold Bullion to Benares, and have heard of the safe arrival of 
four of them. I shall probably bear of tlu? safe arrival of the fifth by to-day’s post. 

29 L Are you in the habit of sending Bank Notes by the dawk ? 

No ; 1 never send Bank Notes by post, but 1 sonu'times receive them from the interior. No 
instance has oeeiirred of Bank Notes sent to me by post being lost. 1 make my remittances to the 
North-West invariably in Gold Bullion, and cither send it by the dawk hanghy or by the River 
SteaiiK'rs. I greatly prefer the former, because of its greater speed, and should ahvays employ it 
l)ut for the fear of loss by plunder. 

295. Would it be a coiiveiiiciicc to tlic public if facilities were given for remitting Bullion bv 
tlu* hanghy V 

Yes ; a great eonvenience to those who deal in Bidlion, as we do. Wc w'ould glacUy pay any 
increased aniount of postage which might be thought necessary to defray the expense of rendering 
the conveyanee as secure aa possible. At Bombay, letters containing money and valuables are 
received and registered on payment of a small fee, and when such letters arrive at Calcutta the 
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parties to whom they ai’e addressed have to sign a receipt for the same. Why should not the same 
practice be introduced here ? 

296. Do parcels addressed to you remain in the Post Office till called for, or are they taken 
to your house by the delivery i)cons ? * 

They arc taken to my house by the delivery peons. At present, I only receive from the Upper 
Proniiccs small parcels of Sliawls, but if 1 am satisfied of the security of the banghy, I shall instruct 
our correspondents to remit Bullion again by that mode of conveyance. 

297. Do you usually send your letters bearing or post-paid ? 

We usually send them bearing postage. We consider that they are more likely to be delivered 
if there is j)ostage to be received for tliem, than if the postage were paid beforehand. 

298. Would you object to a rule requiring postage to be prepaid in all cases ? 

Not ill th(? least. Provided the letters arrive in safety, it is a matter of no consequence to us 
whether the postage is paid in advance or not. 

299. To what extent do you suppose your corres|M)ndence would increase if postage were 
reduced to 1 anna for (ivory letter not exceeding \ tolah in weight without reference to dis- 
tance ? 

My belief is that my correspondence would be at least four times as great as it is at present. 
To places wliere I now' send a letter a w eek, I should WTite every day ; and letters which I now^ send 
under one cover to save the postage, I shouhl send under separate covers. 

300. H(nv many servants have you on your (*stablishment who are residents of the Upper 
Provinces? 

I have 30 or 35 such servants. 

301. Have they left their families at their honu's, or brought them here? 

They havi' all l(*ft their families at honu*. 

302. Do they correspond with their families ? 

Yes ; they do, as often as they can. 

303. Do the present rates of jiostage prevent them from corresponding with their families 
Jis often as they wish to do ? 

They do to a very great extent. 1'hese people are quite unable to pay the postage themselves, 
and therefore I pay it for them out of the funds of the house. They come from 5 or 6 different 
villages, and I make those who reside in the same village all write their letters on small bits of 
thin paper, so that the wliolc may not wxigh more than a quarter of a tolah. About 30 or 40 
bundles of letters are sent in this manner every mouth. 

301. Would the correspondence of these people increase if the postage on each letter were to 
be reduced to one anna? 

Undoubtedly it would. Each man would write at greater length, and separately if he could; 
and more letters would be written. The senders would then be able to pay for letters themselves, 
in addition to those which the house would continue to send for them. A similar increase woulcl 
take place in the number of letters sent to them from their homes. 

305. What number of residents of the Upper Provinces of this rank of life do you suppose 
, arc now in Calcutta? 

I cannot say ; but there must be a vast number of them. 1 should suppose that one-third of 
the population of Calcutta consists of persons whose homes arc in the Upper Provinces, and whose 
correspondence would greatly increase if the rates of postage were lower. There are about 300 
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Marwaroo dealers of different kinds in Calcutta, all of Avhom have separate establishments; and 
besides these there are about as many Ilindoostancc dealers, besides Parsecs and Jews, all of wlioni 
reside at a {(rcat distance from Calcutta, and carry on their dealings with distant places. The 
correspondence of all these? dcjalers would increase under a low rate of postage perhaps in a greater 
proportion even than mine; because, their concerns being less extensive, small sums arc a greater 
object to tlK?m than th(jy are to us, and they have consequently felt the pressure of the present 
rates of j)Ost.*igc more? than \vc have. 

The system of postage stamps, as in force in England, was then thoroughly explained to the 
witness. 

30G. Would you object to the use of postage stamps as now explained? 

1 should have no objection to the use of stamps; but, on the contrary, I would gladly use 
them, conc(*iving that they tend greatly to the convenience of the public and of the Post Office, and 
to the security and speedy despatch of the letters. 

307. Do you think the public generally would understand and readily make use of postage 
stamps ? 

I have no doubt they would. There might be some little difficulty at first, but in the course 
of a week the system would be understood by every one having oeeasion to write a letter, 'fhe 
change should lx; carefully explained to tlx; public by means of notifications, &e. If the iiitrodiie- 
tioii of postage stamps wen; aecompani(;d by a recliietion in the rates of postage, tlic people Avould 
coiiucet the two and consider it an iix;stimal)le boon. 

308. Would any objection be felt to the discout i nuance of the practice of giving receipts 
for letters ? 

Not if there wxs no postage to pay; that is, if all letters were sent hearing a postage stamp. 
Hut so long as there is postage; to pay, the ree(;ipt cannot he dispensed with : otherwise we have no 
security against tlie dishon(;sty cither of our own servants or of the rceciv(;rs at the Post Office. It 
would also be necessary to have' a [legist ration for valuable letters, .so that the public on payment 
of an extra fee, if necessary, might ensure that any particular letter would be conveyed and delivm'ed 
with care. 


309. Are; there;, to yemr knowledge', any private elawks between Calcutta anel the Norlli- 
Wostcrii Provinces ? 

No; I know that there; are none. If there were*, I should not be so anxious to send my 
gedd by the (lovcrumeiit Hanghy. 

310. Arc cossids employed to carry letters or parcels te) the N. W. Provinces ? 

No; A cossiel takes 20 days to reach Benares, and the (je)vcrnmcnt Dawk takes five days. 
No one ever thinks of employing a cossid on a line of imd where there is a Govermneut dawk. 

311. Arc you in the habit of sending Expresses by the Government Dawk ? 

Occasionally to Bombay. It is only on opium business that any necessity arises for employ- 
ing Expresses. Bombay Expresses arrive about 3H to 40 hours sooner than the regular dawk. 

312. Do you usually post your letters at the General Post Office, or at a Receiving House? 

Invariably at the General Post Office. There is a receiving house at Chore Bagan which 
though not very near, is nearer to us than the General Post Office ; but wc consider it more secure 
to send our letters to the General Post Office, anil besides, the receiving houses close sooner than 
the General Post Office. 

313. If a receiving house were established in the Burra Bazar would it be a convenience to 
tlic residents there and would they make use of it ? 

XTndonhtcdly they would. In former days when the General Post Office wjis in Chowringhee 
we always posted our letters at the receiving house near the Mint. 
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314. Do you ever hear of letters addressed to persons in Calcutta not being delivered? 

Letters ^dressed to individuals are frequently not delivered ; and I have often heard of 
persons receiving letters to enquire why they have not answered former communications^ when in 
fact they have never received them. The peons take no pains whatever to find the addressees of 
native letters, but if the persons addressed are not at once forthcoming the letters are returned 
to the General Post Office, and no one hears any thing more about them. 

315. Are you aware that from 100 to 200 native letters are returned every day to the General 
Post Office as unclaimed ? 

No ; I vas not aware of the fact, but it proves my assertion that the peons take no pains what- 
ever to find out the parties to whom native letters arc addressed. 

316. Can you suggest any remedy for this? 

Yes ; a person might he appointed to each quarter of the city whose 1)usiness it shoidd be to 
find out the addressees of hitters which the peons failed to deliver, or a list of sucli letters might be 
prepared and posted at the principal places in the city. 

317. Are you aware that the law requires the publication of all unclaimed letters in the 
Gazette after three months ? 

1 am aw are of it but I thought it applied only to English letters, never having seen any native 
letters mentioned in the Gazette, But it would be no use publishing a list of native unclaimed 
letters in the Gazette, as not one person in 100,000 ever reads the Gazette, A better plan would be 
to print a list of native letters and affix it at the receiving houses. Police Thanahs, and other 
conspicuous places iu the city. 

318. How far is your house at Ramgurh from the nearest Post Office? 

The nearest Post Office is at Bew^anee in Zillah Rohtuk, about 60 miles from Ramgurh. 33ie 
dawk is earned fromBcwance to Ramgurh in two days by a Mahajunee dawk which is managed by 
our correspondents. 3^ie charge is 2 pice for each letter without refereqee to weight. We do not 
undertake to carry letters of more than 4 or 5 tolalis. 

319. Does any profit arise from this dawk? 

Yes ; it more than pays its expenses. Wo take great pains to induce people to make use of it. 
We manage it by contract, — the dawk is carried by runners who are employed by the contractor. 

320. Have you any suggestions to make for increasing the security of the banghy dawk? 

I recommend that the Government should guarantee senders of all parcels against loss by 
robbery of the Post Office servants, charging such additional postage as may be sufficient to cover 
the risk. I should be willing to bejir the loss of robbery on the road by persons unconnected with 
the Post Office, but if the robbery is committed by cutting open the seals in such a manner as to 
leave no doubt that it is the work of people in the Post Office then 1 think the Government ought 
to be responsible. I would also recommend that some better arrangement be made for the security 
of parcels sent to the General Post Office to go by banghy by placing the department under a trust- 
Avorthy Officer, and so contriving to arrange the rooms that the workmen employed to make up the 
banghy packets should be under the eye of the Superintendent, and unable to conceal any tiling 
from him. At present the workmen have opportunities of making away Avith the contents of banghy 
parcels without much chance of detection by the Superintendent. The room in Avhich the parcels 
are made up is separate from that in which the Superintendent sits, and is moreover very imper- 
fectly lighted. I have also to recommend that when sufficient Avcight for one day’s banghy "has been 
received, all further parcels should be refused. At present all parcels are taken up to 4 p. m. every 
day, and if there are too many for the banghy, they arc detained until the next day, thus increasing 
the facilities for tampering with the contents of the packages. 

321. Would it be a convenience to the public if the Post Office Avere available for the remit- 
tance of small sums ? 
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Undoubtedly it would be a very great couvonience, and numbers of people who now have to 
remit money to their faiuilicvs at great risk by j)rivatc liands would remit it through the Post Office. 
The facility thus affordecl would be taken advantage of to a large extent. 


2Gtii June 1850. 

BABOO SIIEOKISIIEN DASS. 
Vuu are Oomastah of the firm of Tliirsamul Ilamchunder 

I am. 


323. In what parts of India have you business connexions? 

The [)rinepal firm is at Ramgnrb, in .lyepoor, and we have corresponding and branch liouses in 
almost every consi<lerable town in Hindoostan. We hav(i eorrespondents at Ajineer, Jyepoor, 
Amritser, (kishmcre, Delhi, Furruekabad, Mirzapore, Benares, Agra, Calcutta, (jhazeepore, Patna, 
Monghyr, Jungypoor, Bombay, Bhowiiuggor (in (loozcrat), Indore, llutlam, and soimi liftv or sixty 
other places. 

321. In what does your business chiefly consist? 

We arc Manrarcc Shroffs. Our business is cliicfly in remitting bullion and hooudees, but we 
also deal in opium, shawls, precious stones and other valuable merchandise. W'e have also a good 
business in land and river insurance. 

325. What is the extent of your monthly correspondence? 

1 am in the habit of semding all letters bearing |)ostage, but 1 pay from 25 to 30 rupees 
monthly on letters bearing ]) 0 stagc, delivered to me in (hdeutta. 1 used to pay from rupees 120 to 
rupees 150 a month on hanghy postjige for the eouveyanee of pareids, but since the robbery which 
took place last year in which 1 siilfercul, as well sis the house of T^irachund Gnnsham Doss, 1 hsive 
ceased to employ the bangliy. 

32(5. Von have l)cen present during Ihc cxsimination of Bsiboo llsim Anund, and have appeared 
to eoneur genersilly in the smswers he luis givcai to the ipiestions put to him; do yon wish to 
signify your concurrenee in sill thsit he luis said? 

1 eoneur entirely in sill the smswers which Baboo Ram Anund lisis given, and 1 consider the 
effects he sin tiei pates from ;i reiluetion of the ])resent nites of postage to sin unifoin rsitc of 1 siniisi for 
a i tolah will eertsiinly ensue. Prom iny own experience I judge thsit the correspondence between 
phiees distsmt from csieh other more thsm d(K) or 500 miles will sit lesist l>c i|usidrupled. 


28x11 June 1850. 

MOONSIIEE AMEER ALL 

327. What is your profes.sioii siud wlu»re do you reside ? 

I am a Vakeel of the Siiddcr Ck)urt ; 1 reside at Mehiidy Baghsui in Coliuga. 

328. Where is your native home ? 

At Barh, iii the Patua district. 

329. Do your family reside in (.'ahuittsi or at Barh? 

My immciliatc fsuiiily reside w ith me here, but my lather and brothers and other relations arc 
at Barh. 
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330. Do you keep up a correspondence with your family at Barh? 

Yes; 1 correspond eonstantly with them. We receive from five to ten letters every month 
from Barh, and write jis many from hence. 

331. What postage do you pay on letters to Barh V 

A single letter, weighing less tliaii i tolah, is charged 3 annas, a letter w'eighing more tlniii i 
tolah but less than 1 tolah is charged (5 annas. 

333. Does this rate of postage prevent you from communicating with your relations or them 
with you as.often as would otherwise he ? 

No; I cannot say that it prevents ns from writing as often as we wish, but the servants and de- 
pendents who fU’c with me in (Calcutta and who mostly eome from Behai* arc certainly prevented by 
the necessity for paying postages IVoni writing to their friends, and they generally bring their letters 
to me writtem on small scraps of very thin paper and ask me to put them under cover of those I 
w rite to my relations. 

333. IIow many servants and dependents of this description have you in Calcutta? 

Some ten or twelve. 

331. Do you think that these persons w*onld eorros])ond more frequently wdth their ndaiions 
if the rates of jiostagc were lower, say one anna for ] tolah ? 

1 have no doubt they would, and rny reason for thinking so is that other servants I have who 
reside at llooghly and other places w ithin 100 niil(‘sof ('alcutta, and who have only to pay two pice 
for their letters write very freipieutly to their famili(*s. 

335. What is the extent of your eorrcspondeiicc wdth your clients ? 

I do not write less than 100 betters a month, possibly more. 1 cannot exactly say wliat 
amount of jiostage 1 pay, but I generally send hdters to my clients bearing postage, and they 
geiKjrally post pay tlieir letters to me. The majority of my clients are natives aiul residents of 
Behar, hut a good many of them live in Bengal. 

330. Is your business coiTespoiidenee restrict(Hl at all by the present rates of postage ? 

Not so far as T am eoneerued, as T wvlUi to my erumts as often as 1 think necessarv, charging 
them the postage ; hut if the rates were lower, 1 think it very probable, they would write tome 
more frequently, and that I should have to answer tlieir letters. 

337. What, in your opinion, would he tlie effect of eomjuilsory |)repaymeut of postage ? 

It w ould probably have the eilect of diminishing the iiumher of lett(»rs written. Many letters 
relating to the business of the (lersoii addressed, are now sent hearing postage;, which would not he sent 
at all if the sender had to pay the ])Ostagc in advance. It is now customary w hen an Olliecr iii the 
Mofussil is [iroinoted, for his friends to write and congratulate him, but tliey would not do so if they 
liad to pay for it. There arc several of iny clients to whom 1 should not w rite so often as 1 do if I Inul 
to pay the postage, because I should not f(»el certain of ever receiving the amount. Another ill elfeet 
of compulsory prepayment would be that the public would apprehend that their letters would not 
be so certain to reaeli their destination as if they went hearing postage. More pains are taken to 
find the addi’cssee of a bearing than of a post-paid letter, because in tin? former case there is 
money to be realized but not in the latter. 

338. But suppose compulsory prepayment to be combined with a reduction of the rates of 
postage, do you think the public w ould object to it ? 

. Perhaps not, if they wtvc assured that post-paid letters w^ould be delivered as certainly as 
bearing letters. But 1 should apprebeud at all events at first, that compulsory prepayment 
w ould tend to diminish the number of letters. 
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339. What distance; is your liousc from the Post Office at Barli ? 

It is within a few yards of it. 

3 10. Is there any delay in the delivery of letters at Barh ? 

None ; when 1 was there a short time ago, the letters were delivered very shortly after the 
arrival of the daw k. 

311. flow^ are letters delivered in the Mofussil at places more distant from the Post Office 
than the limits of the delivery ? 

f 

The Moonshec or Post Master employs a hired messenger to take the letter to its destination, 
and the person to whom the letter is sent must pay the hire of the messenger and the postage of 
the letter, if unpaid, before it is delivered to Inm. Tlie expense of conveying such a letter from 
the Post Office to the residence of the addressee is not less than four or six annas. 

342. Do the delivery peons in the Mofussil demand any thing for the delivery of letters 
beyond the authorised amount of postage ? 

Not that T am aware of. 1 never even heard that they extort money from any person by the 
threat of not delivering tlie letters. 

313. JIas it ever happened that any letters sent by or to you by post have been lost? 

Never; but on one occasion a banghy parcel I sent from Calcutta to Barb never reached its 
destination. It was traced to Monghyr, where it appears to have been misappropriated by the 
Dawk Moonshec or one of the Post Office servants. I was asked by the Post Master (jleneral if I 
w’Oidd prosecute the party imjilieated in the robbery, but I declined doing so. This happened 
about ,5 or 6 years ago. I have in my jmssession the correspondence w hicli passed on that occasion 
between me and the Post Master Ocncral, and can produce it. 

344. Have you ever heard complaints that letters are not delivered in Calcutta to parties to 
whom they are addressed ? 

No ; all letters addressed to me invariably reach me, and 1 never lieard any one complain that 
it w^as otherwise w ith them. 

315. At w'hat oY'lock do you receive your letters? 

At all times, but generally at 4 or 5 p. m., sometimes I get them at 8 a. m. I cannot tell to 
which delivery these letters belong, whether the morning or the afternoon. All letters to my 
address are delivered at my house. 

346. Docs the peons w ho deliver your letters ever demand money in addition to the authorised 
postage? 

No ; but it is my custom to give him, and indeed to all the Government peons who are in 
the habit of bringing letters to me, a present twice a year at the Mahomedan festivals of Ecd and 
Bukreed. I never liesurd of the delivery peons extorting or demanding money from other people. 

347. Would there be any difficulty in introducing the use of postage stamps as a substitute 
for money payments and would they be understood by the public? 

I should think there w^ould be no difficulty at all. The nature of stamps is understood by 
every one in the Company's Territories, and there would be no more difficulty in applying them 
to the postage of letters than to any other purpose. In my opinion the use of postage stamps 
would be a very great convenience both to the public and to the Post Office, and would contribute 
both to the despatch and security of the letters. 
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348. You are au Assistant in tlie Board of Customs^ Salt and Opium? 

1 am. 

3 19. You, in common with other residents of the District of Burdwan, sent me a petition, dated 
the 12th ultimo, objecting to the arrangements in force for the delivery of letters at places ^stant 
from the Post Office at the Sudder Station of that district? 

I did. * 

350. What is the name of the village where you reside, and how far is it from the Burdwan 
Post Office? 

The name of the village is Koormoon, about 8 miles north-east of Burdwan. The village is 
about that distance from the Great Trunk Road, Burdwan being the nearest point. 

351. What postage do you pay on letters sent to your house from Calcutta? 

Two pice, if the weight docs not exceed i tolah. 

352. How frequently do you correspond through tlie Post Office with your family at Koor- 
moon ? 

Very seldom, because the letters are detained at the Burdwan Post Office, and are generally 
seven or eight days in reaching their destination. On this account we send our letters by hired 
cossids. We generally send about 8 or 10 cossids a month and sometimes more. The liire of a 
cossid is one rupee, and he will take not only letters but a maund weight of pareels, and money for 
our home expenses. A cossid takes two or at most three days to reach Burdwan from Calcutta. 
If we have any important intelligence to communicate to our friends at Koormoon, we send a letter 
to Burdwan to the care of some person there, and request him to forward it to Koormoon. The 
cost of forw.arding a letter from Burdwan to Koormoon by a special messenger is one anna, most 
of the parties who have signed the petition have no agent or friend at Burdwan to whose care they 
could send a letter, and they have no alternative but either to trust to the Post Office peons or to 
employ a cossid. 

353. In the first part of your last answer you use the plural number in reference to sending 
a cossid to Koormoon, how many arc there who join for that purpose? 

There arc from 25 to 30 persons employed in Calcutta who come from Koormoon alone. There 
are three cossids who carry on a regular carrying trade between Calcutta and Koormoon, and take 
letters backwards and forwards between these people and their families. The three cossids arc not 
in partnership, but are independent of each other. Each cossid comes down to Calcutta and collects 
all the letters and effects which the residents of Koormoon living in Calcutta desire to send home. 
If the weight of the whole docs not exceed 1 maund, or what is sufficient for one man^s load, he 
carries it away himself, but if it exceeds the load of one man he employs coolies or hackeries on his 
own account receiving hire from those who send the goods and letters at the rate of one rupee a 
maund. 

354. What number of letters do you suppose arc conveyed by these persons between Calcutta 
and Koormoon in the course of a month ? 

About 150 or 200 letters are conveyed from Calcutta to the village, and about the same num* 
ber in the other direction. 

355. Are these cossids aware that they are liable to a penalty of fifty rupees for every letter 
• they carry for hire? 

I believe they are not aware of it. I myself was not aware of it till this moment, and I believe 
all the other parties who have signed the petition arc ignorant of it. 
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856. If arrangements were made for the speedy and punctual delivery of letters at Koormoon 
by means of the Post Office, without any additional charge, would you employ the Post Office in pre- 
ference to the cossids ? 

Of course I should, and I believe that all the other inhabitants of Koormoon who have signed 
the petition would do the same. 

357. What is the population of Koormoon? 

I cannot exactly say, but I think there arc about 600 houses, which at the rate of 5 persons to 
a family would give about 3,000 persons. 

358. Are the other four villages equally populous ? 

With the exception of Palasec^ which is about half the size, the other tillages arc as large and 
populous as Koormoon. 

359. How many of the inhabitants of these villages reside in Calcutta? 

There are about 30 inhabitants of Palasee residing in Calcutta, and perhaps about 20 or 25 
from each of the other villages. 

360. Do they employ cossids in the same way as the inhabitants of Koormoon ? 

Yes, precisely in tlio same way ; and I suppose that not less than 150 letters are written 
monthly from Calcutta to each of tliesc villages, and that as many are received from thence every 
month by the parties in C<^dcutta. 

361 . Suppose you haveonly a letter to send by thecossid and no goods, what charge does he make? 

Usually i m anna, but if the letter is urgent and he is to deliver it immediately, he gets an 
anna or even more. And if he is sent off with a letter and prevented from waiting for what other 
people may have to scud, he charges one rupee. 

362. How far arc these villages from each other? 

Koomoon is about a mile from Palasee, and tlicy are all within two miles of each other. There 
arc oth(T villages in the north of Koormoon, and not more distant from it, of which many inhabitants 
have likewise come to Calcutta for employment. Koormoon is the centre of about 8 villages from 
all of which several of the inhabitants have migrated to Calcutta for employment, and between which 
and the Metropolis a constant correspondence is carried on in the manner I have described above. 

363. Arc the letters sent by post delivered in Koormoon and the other villages by the regu- 
lar peons of the Burdwan Post Office Establishmcmt, or by hired peons ? 

By peons hired for the occasion. 

361. What is the reason of the delay in sending the letters from the Burdwan Post Office to 
these rillagcs? 

The Dawk Moonshee waits till a certain number of letters accumulate, and then he sends seve- 
ral letters in charge of one hired peon, charging 2 annas for each letter. The 2 annas is paid to 
the peon on delivery of the letters in addition to whatever postage may be due. This charge is most 
exorbitant, and hence it is that the inhabitants of these villages and of hundreds of other places in 
the district of Burdwan and elsewhere make no use of the Post Office, but send their letters by 
means of carriers or hired servants. I happen to know that there are 4 or 5 cossids who come every 
other day from Culna to Calcutta with nothing but letters from the Koteewallalis or merchants at 
Culna to their correspondents in Calcutta. 

365. Tliere is a Post Office at Culna, why do the inhabitants not make use of it? 

Because the cossids deliver the letters at all intermediate places, such as Bhudesur, Bullubporc, 
and others, where there is no Post Office, and moreover the merchants make use of these cossids to 
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send their accounts which would he too heavy to send through the Post Office. A cossid leaves 
Culna one day and an’ives in Calcutta the next. There are no relays. One man travels the whole 
distance^ which is 52 miles. The transmission of letters by post from Culna is irregular. Sometimes 
they arc received in Calcutta the day after they are posted, sometimes not till the third day after. 
Letters from Burdwan are now received in Calcutta on the second day after they are posted. 

360. Do your friends at Koormoon, and the inhabitants of the other villages in the neighbour- 
hood make frequent use of the Burdwan Post Office for sending letters to Calcutta? 

No. They only use the Post Office when quick dispatch is needed and when they have no cos- 
sids at hand. The reason is that they are obliged to hire a special messenger at an expense of 1 anna 
to take the letter to Burdwan. 

367. Have the inhabitants of these villages correspondents in other parts of Bengal besides 
Calcutta ? 

» Very few. Their principal (lorrcspoiidciice is with Calcutta. 

368. Wliat would be the effect of establishing a Post Office at Koormoon? 

I tliink the people of that and the surrounding villages would universally employ it, and that 
it would more than cover its expenses. If a notice were issued at the same time informing the 
people that the conveyance of letters by cossids for liirc was illegal, no one would venture to send 
their letters in that way and the cossids would ccfosc to exercise their calling. I think also that the 
number of letters passing between those villages and Calcutta would greatly increase if a Post Office 
was established in the midst of them. 

369. Do you generally send your letters post paid or bearing? 

I always send my letters post paid, and the letters which come to me from homo are almost 
invai’iably post paid. 

370. If tlic Government were to prohibit the receipt of bearing letters by post it would not 
put you to any inconvenience? 

No. It would be all the same to us, as we already send our letters post paid. 

371. Have you ever heard of letters sent from Calcutta to Koormoon, or from Koormoon to 
Calcutta by post being lost ? 

Prom Koormoon to Calcutta no letters have ever been lost, but I think that in the course of the 
last year or two some letters, one or two perhaps, which I wrote to members of my family have not 
reached their destination. It is on account of this that I and others now invariably send our letters 
to the care of a friend at Burdwan who forwards them, and those who have no friends at BurdwaU 
very seldom make use of the post. 

372. Do you know how or where these missing letters were lost ? 

No. 1 never made any enquiries about them, but I believe they were returned to the Dead 
Letter Office because the hired peons at Burdwan would not take the trouble to find out the addressees. 
When I was at Koormoon last year a letter was sent to me from Calcutta by post and returned to 
Calcutta by the Post Master of Burdwan, with the remark that I was not to be found, whereas I 
was at Koormoon at the time, and I am well known to every one in that neighbourhood. Four years 
ago I was at home on leave for the Doorga Poojah when Mr. Torrens, then Secretary to the Board 
of Customs, desired one of the Assistants in the Office to write and summon me back immediately. 
The Assistant's letter reached me at Koormoon on the 9th day after it was written. When I returned to 
Calcutta, I brought tlie circumstance to the notice of the Post Master General. The Post Master General 
called upon the Post Master of Burdwan to explain the cause of the delay, and the Post Master was 
unable to give a satisfactory explanation. I have got the corrrcspondencc here and can produce it. 

373. In what Police Thana is Koormoon^ and how far is it from the Thana ? 

It is in Thana Muntesserj, about 8 miles from the Thana, hut there is u Fhandec in Koormoon. 
Muntesscr is in the opposite direction from Burdwan. 
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374. Does the Phandeedar at Koormoon make his reports to the Magistrate at Burdwau? 

No. I think he reports to the Darogah at Mnntesscr. 

375. If the Phandeedar were authorised to receive letters and forward them to the Post 
Offiee, would the people forward their letters through him ? 

Yes, they would. 

376. Would the public object to the use of postage stamps such as they have in England? 

No. I do not think they would, provided arrangements were made for supplying them freely 
at every place and explaining the manner in which they were to be used. There might be some 
little misunderstanding at first, but the people w'ould soon become accustomed to them. It might 
perhaps be advisable to make the use of stamps optional at first if they are introduced into Bengal. 

377. Where do you reside in Calcutta? 

I reside in Chore Bagun. 

378. Do you usually send your letters to the General Post Office or to the Receiving House 
in the Chitporc Road at Jorastuiko near Chore Bagun? 

On week days I send my letters to the General Post Office, because it is close to the Board\H 
Office where 1 always write my letters. But on Sundays or Holidays, when I am not in office, I 
send my letters to the Receiving House, unless it is after 4 p. m., when the Receiving House is 
closed. The Receiving House is a very great convenience to those who reside near it, especially to 
those who have no servants whom they can send a considerable distance to the General Post Office. 
It would be a great boon to the inhabitants of Calcutta if the number of Receiving Houses was 
greater, and if letters were received at them until 5 o^clock, or even J past 4. The nearest Receiv- 
ing House to that at Jorasanko is at Bang Bazar which is more than two miles off, so that some of 
the inhabitants of Calcutta must go more than a mile to post their letters. 

379. At what o^clock do you receive your letters ? 

I always receive my letters at the Board’s Office, which is close to the General Post Office, 
and 1 receive them sometimes at 11 a. m., and sometimes not till after 2 r. m, 

380. Arc they generally addressed to you in Bengalee or English ? 

Almost always in Bengalee. 

381 . Do you find that those addressed in English reach you sooner than those addressed in 
Bengalee? 

No. 1 perceive no difference. 

382. Do you think that letters addressed to English people are delivered with greater punc- 
tuality than those addressed to Natives ? 

Yes. The Natives residing in the Native quarter of the Town do not get their letters until 
late in the day. The peon who brings letters to Chore Bagun and Burra Bazar, I have often seen 
coming to his beat at 5 p. m. He never comes before 4 p. m. Those Natives who receive their 
letters at the Offices in the European part of Calcutta get their letters somewhat sooner, but 
not so soon as the English residents of the same quarter. 

883. Do the delivery peons receive money for delivering letters in addition to the postage ? 

Yes ; those who deliver letters at distant places such as Bang Bazar, Simlah and Sham Bazar, 
ask usually for one or two pice as bukhshish, but they do not detain the letters if this is refused. 1 
have heard and believe that the Mahajuns in the Burra Bazar give the peons a fixed rate of two 
pice on every letter delivered. They never get bukhshish from me because they know that if they 
asked for it 1 should complain to the Post Master General. 1 dont think that those who fee the 
peons get their letters sooner than those who dont. 
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384. Suppose a Post. Office Avere cstablislicd at Koormoon you would still employ cossids to 
carry yoiu* parcels ? 

Yes, Ave should. 

385. Do you think they would not continue to carry letters ? 

I can ansAver for myself that I Avould never venture to send letters by them, nor do I think 
lhat others Avould. Moreover if the cossids arc made aAvare of the illegality of conveying letters 
they will be afraid to do so. It will make very little difference to them, as tlieir chief profit arises from 
the conveyance of parcels and money. They arc not separately paid for carrying letters except in 
ease of a special dispatch, or Avhen they arc required to go quicker than usual. 

386. You have stated in your petition that you are willing to prepay two annas for each 
letter, provided they are delivered Jit Koormoon Avithout delay or extra charge. Do you think that 
persons residing near Calcutta Avould object to an uniform postage of one anna for all letters not 
exceeding a } tolah Avithout reference to distance ? 

No, I do not think they Avould object, because though they would have to pay more for letters 
sent to jdaccs less than 100 miles, they Avould gain a greater advantage in the cheapness with Avhich 
they could correspond Avith more distant stations. 

387. Is there any road from BurdAvan to Koormoon ? 

Yes ; there a bridle road along Avhich a man can ride on horseback at all seasons of the year. 

388. Do you knoAV of any other villages in your neighbourhood, where a Post Office might 
be established Avith the probability that it Avould pay its expenses ? 

Yes ; there arc Pundooa and Boinchcc on the Trunk Boad between TIooghly and Burdwan 
where there is no Post Office. These arc very populous places, and from Pundooa a considerable 
correspondence is carried on Avith all parts of Bengal. In Boinchcc there arc also a great 
number of Avcalthy people. Amadpoor and llsaba Mulna arc also places where I should think Post 
Offices might very advantageously be established. 

389. Has any application ever been made for the establishment of a Post Office at Koormoon ? 

No ; Avc have always Avished for one, but avc had no hope that our application Avould be 
successful. 


8tii July, 1850. 

RAMKOMAR MOOKERJEA, DAWK MOONSHEE. 

387. * How long have you been DaAvk Moonshce at Jcssorc ? 

Ever since March 1837. PrcArious to that I was employed in the Department of Public Works 
at Comercolly. 

388. * Wliat is the Establishment of the Jessore Post Office ? 

There is a Moonshec on rupees 20 a month, and a writer on rupees 15. There arc also two 
delivery peons who each get rupees 5 a month. There is also a person whose proper business is 
that of uddadar at Poloo Ghat, but he assists in the Sudder Office. His salary is rupees 5. He 
makes up the packets and dispatches the letters. 

389. * How is his business at Poloo Ghat performed? 

Tlie runners are dispatched from Jessore, and the time is kept by the uddadar of Jingergatcha. 
There is no occasion for the services of an uddadar at Poloo Ghat, which is close to Jessore. 
Formerly there were four overseers on the main road. Two between Baraset and Jessore, and two 

R 
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between Jessore and Furrecdpore, who each received rupees 10, but in 1845, when Dr. Anderson 
wa.s Post Master, they were changed for 8 uddadars on 5 rupees a month each. 1 do not think 
the change was a good one. 

390. Detail the remainder of the Establishment ? 

The Moonshee draws rupees 11a month, in addition to his salary, as allowance for stationery. 
This completes the Sudder Kstablishmeut, the whole monthly expense of which, including the 
salaiy of the Uddadar, is rupees 111. 

391. When was the uddadar brought into the Sudder Office ? 

In 1845, when the uddadars were substituted for overseers. This arrangement has never 
been reported to the Post Master General, but the substitution of the uddadars for overseers was 
reported. 


392a Detail the Mofussil Establishment of the Jessore Post Office? 

On the road to Coolneah there are 13 runners, 3 to each stage. They are paid at the rate of 
rupees 4 a montli each. There is a writer at Coolneah, whose salary is rupees 15, with nipees 3 
besides for stationery. There are no overseers on that line of road, lliere is no separate esta- 
blishment of Banghyburdars on that road ; the banghy goes with the Mail. When the weight of 
the banghy parcels is greater than the dawk runners can carry, they arc sent to Klioodna by hired 
Banghybui^ars. The road to Coolneah is open for runners all the year round. 

On the Calcutta road between Baraset and Jessore there are 11 stages. At Baraset there are 
four ninuers, two for tlie dawk and two for the banghy, whose business it is to bring the mails and 
hanghies from Baraset to Jaggoolee. At Jaggoolec there are seven runners, four for the mails, and 
three for the hanghies ; of the former, two bring on the mails to Belgoria, and two take the mails to 
Baraset ; of the latter, two bring tlic bangliics to Belgoria, and one takes the retimi banghy to 
Baraset. Every day two wallets come from Calcutta, one for Jessore and one for Dacca, and on 
Gazette and Overland days three wallets. On such an occasion the two runners make the tliree 
wallets into a banghy and carry them along on a pole between theui. Two banghy loads also 
come from Calcutta every day, except sometimes ou Tuesdays when, in consequence of the banghy 
leaving Calcutta on Sunday, fewer parcels are dispatched ; but even then, parcels which have 
remained behind during the preceding week are sent on. There are seven runners, as above, at each 
of the stations from Jaggoolee to Poloo Ghat and they are all paid at rupees 4 a month. There 
are 4. uddadars between Jessore and Calcutta, one at Jaggoolee, one at Hobra, one at Bongong, 
and a fourtli at Jadubpoor (Jingergatcliea). They each receive 5 nipees a month. 

On the Eurreedpore road there are eleven stages, at each of which seven runners arc enter- 
tained, as above, except at Eurreedpore, wlicrc there arc only four, that being the end of the line. 
There are three uddadars on this line, at Pookoriah, Sursoonah and Baboopore. At Jyiuigger, 
between Dhobaghatta and Chandpore, tlicrc is a Post Office with a writer on rupees 15 a month, 
with 3 rupees for stationery. At Magoorah there is also a writer on the same salary. He was 
until recently entertained at Mahomedpore, but the Post Office there has been abolished, and the 
writer transferred to Magoorah. Tlie dawk to Magoorah is detached from the main road at the 
Bursoonali Chokey, and is conveyed to Magoorah by peons who arc paid by the Zemindars. 

On the Jenada road there are three stages. One runner is kept at Jenada to bring the dawk, 
and two at each of the other stages to bring and carry it back again. One of the runners at Bara- 
bazar, the stage nearest to Jessore, takes it both ways. There is no separate banghy here. The 
hanghies arc carried by the dawk runners as far as they can, that is, up to the weight of one load, 
and then by hired men. There is a writer at Jenada, ou a salary of rupees 10, with 3 rupees for 
stationery. There, are also 6 ruxmers on the road between this and Kishnagiur, who carry the cross 
dawk as far as Chougatcha, and are under the Post Master of Jessore; but their pay is drawn in 
the Kishnagiur Abstract, and remitted to Jessore every month. 

The rest of the Establishment consists of pajrments to the Manghies on the different Khals and 
Nullahs in the district, nine in number, two between Calcutta and Jessore, and seven between 
Jessore and Eurreedpore. There is no separate dawk boat kept up at th^se places, but the pay- 
ments arc made to the Manghies of the public ferries. In the rains a contingent expense is incur- 
red iu keeping up beats by contract at different places on the road between Jessore and Fur^:eedpore 
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■where the ruimersi find it impossihle to go. The amount of expense incurred on this account in 
1849, was rupees 192, and the same amount was incurred in previous years. 

393. What rule is observed on the arrival of the Calcutta dawk at Jessore? 

The packets addressed to the Jessore Post Master are taken out, and those which have been 
collected at Jessore for the Eastward are put in, and the Mails forwarded without further detention. 
The Calcutta Mails arc not detained more than a quarter of an hour. Forward packets enclosed in 
the Calcutta, Dum-Dum, and Baraset packets addressed to Jessore are not sent on until the next 
day. All the dawks from the North-west are sent from Houghly to Dum-Dum ■without passing 
through ^ the General Post Office, and are sent on in the Dum-Dum packet to Jessore. The Mails 
from Midnaporc and Cuttack are in like manner enclosed in tho Calcutta packet for Jessore. 
These Mails are always detained a dajr at Jessore. If the Calcutta Mail were to be kept imtil 
they could be taken out and made into packets for their destination, there would be a delay 
of more than an hour. Tho cross Mails from Backergunge, Jenada and Nnddoa intended for the 
Eastward, together with all the Jessore packets for stations to the Eastward (except Nohatta, 
Magoorah, Jynnggcr and Furreedpore), are put up in a packet addressed to the Post Master 
of Dacca. 

39 k At what o’clock do you prepare the dawks for tho Eastward ? 

They are prepared at 12 o’clock and kept waiting for the Calcutta dawk which arrives gene- 
rally at 2 or 3 r. m., arid sometimes not till 6 p. m. The packet however is not finally closed until 
the Calcutta dawk arrives, in order that any cross Mails arriving previously may be iucludod. 

The Backergunge dawk usually comes in about 8 p. m. j but it is delayed in rainy weather 
sometimes 2 hours, but not more. 

The Jenada dawk arrives ordinarily at 10 p. m. At tliis time of year there is about one or 
two hours’ delay, but iu the height of the rains the dawk is sometimes a whole day behind hand. 
The Pubna, Seriygunge and Comercolly Mails come by this road, and sometimes the Surda packet ; 
but the last generally goes vik Bauleah, and round by Nuddea. ’ 

The Nuddea dawk generally arrives at 10 p. m., and there is no delay. It brings the Mails 
from Darjeeling, Bcrhamporc, Maldah, Bhaugulpore, Monghyr, Bauleah, Punieah, Bograh, Dina- 
porc, Ruugpoor and Assam. 1 have a list of dawks that come vifi Nuddea. 

The Dacca dawk comes in at 7 or 8 a. m., and is dispatched to Calcutta without delay. The 
Jessore packets for Calcutta and other stations to the Westward arc made up at 6 p. m., when the 
office closes. The runners deposit the packets for Jessore at the Post Office and take up the 
packets for the Eastward. All letters for Baraset, Dum-Dum, Barrackporc and other stations to the 
Westward aro included by the Post Masters to the Eastward in the Jessore packet, and hence arc 
always detained a day at Jessore. The only c.xception to tins is that a separate dawk is 
up at Dacca for Barrackpore, and this goes on without any detention at Jessore. Tho Jenada 
and Backciguugc packets for Calcutta arc made up separately, and if they arrive at any time 
before the Dacca dawk arrives, they go on with it to Calcutta ; but packets for other stations to 
the Westward from those places aro put inside the Jessore packet and arc consequently detained till 
next day. 

The Jessore Mails which arrive during the night are not opened until the following morning 
after 6 a. m. ; except the Calcutta dawk. For that we remain at the Post Office till it arrives. 

395. What length of road is there under tho Jessore Post Ofiice ? 


From Jessore to Baraset 72 miles. 

From Jessore to Furreedpore, 56 milwa 

From Jessore to Khoolna, 40 miles. 

From Jessore to Jenada, 28 miles. 

From Jessore to Chowgatcha, 15 miles. 

Total, 211 


Besides, there is a branch road to Magoorah from Soorsoonah, 30 miles in length. 
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396. What Estahlislimcnt is maintaiaed at the subordinate Post Offices of Nohatta aiid Bon- 
goiig? 

There is no Establishment paid by Government ; Mr. Forlong at the former, and Mr. Savi at 
the latter, provide for the receipt and delivery of letters. 

897. How long is it since the contract system for carrying the Mails was put a stop to ? 

The last contract was in 1837. The system was discontinued because the speed of the dawk 
had diminished, and it was thought that it might improve under direct management. 

308. Has the speed improved since the discontinuance of the contracts ? 

No, it has not ; but the reason is that the runners and uddadars have never been properly 
looked after, nor any proper measures taken to keep them to such a rate of speed as they can Avith- 
out difficulty attain. 

399. What means are taken to obtain a liighcr rate of speed from the runners ? 

They arc fined, suspended, and dismissed; and the uddadars arc also urged by the same means. 
Twice the Post Master has sent me at my own expense to Eurrccdporc to hasten the dawk, and 
twice in the direction .of Calcutta. I succeeded on those occasions in bringing the Calcutta dawk 
in 16 hours, at the rate of 5 miles an hour, and the Furreedpore dawk in la hours, Avhich is 
miles an hour. One mode of hastening the dawk would be to hire a man at each chokey to note the 
time ; at present there is only one uddadar to tlircc chowkeys, and consequently it is impossible to 
detect where the delay occurs. When I went out to hasten the daAvk, 1 established a man at eiush 
station, and the result Avas successful. 

400. Are rcAvards given to the uddadars and peons if they exceed a certain rate of speed ? 

There is an order that they will get rewards if the rate of speed exceeds 5 miles an hour ; but 
there is no specific rate of rcAvard fixed, and no rewards liavc ever been giA’cn. The runners do not 
expect that they Avill get rcAvards however fast they carry the Mails. They fear being fined, but 
the fines arc not fixed at any given rate. They arc imposed arbitrarily at the discretion of the 
Post Master. The peons on a Avholo line arc fined Avithout discrimination, though the delay may be 
the faidt of the peons of one particular chokey. Even the time taken from udda to udda is not 
regarded, hut the peons arc fined along the Avhole bne from Jcssorc to Baraset if delay occurs on 
that line, and iii like manner on the other lines. If the peons of each chokey were dealt Avith 
separately, those Avho exceeded five miles rewarded, imd those Avho came short of it fined, the dawk 
would be carried much faster. Tliis might be easily managed without any additional expense by 
abolishing two of the chokeys between Calcutta and Furreedpore and employing an uddadar at 
each chokey who should note the time of arrival in the telegraph. 

401. Has any proposal of this kind been ever made to the Post Master General, or have 
any other means been suggested of expediting the dawks ? 

r 

No ; no means have been suggested or resorted to cxeopt those I have already mentioned. 

402. Have you any other measures to suggest for expediting the dawk ? 

Only on such days as the Mails are overloaded on Overland and Gazette nights. The latter' 
miglit be divided and sent in three different dispatclics^ but for the former, and for the Vriend of 
India newspaper, there is no remedy but the employment of an additional sot of runners to carry 
the upward Mails as far as Jcssorc. The additional expense of an extra runner at cacli chokey 
would be rupees 40 a montli. There used to be 8 runners <as far as Jingergatchea, hut the 8Ui 
runner has been discontinued since Dr. Palmer became Post Master. 
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Jh’ii Jdlv, 1850. 

103. ffow is th(^ tinu* kept on tlio cross roads where there arc no uddadars? 

\V(‘ liavo no means of knowinjjj any thin*' hut the time of atjirting from the nearest Post OfRce, 
and tlui time of arrival at Jessore, and vice versa. It is impossible to say at what part of the road 
delay occurs. Wluni delay occurs, the runners along the whole line are fined. There is a Post 
Office at Donliitgungc on the Nuddea road to which the jurisdiction of the Jessore Post Master 
extends, and we know the time taken by the dawk between Jessore and that place. 

401. At what hour arc the dawks dispatched to Khoolna, Nuddea and Jenada? 

• 

The Khoolna and Jenada dawks are dispatched on the arrival of the Calcutta Mail. They are 
prepared before hand and arc dispatched with the Mails from Calcutta without delay, just in the 
same way as the Mails to Furrocidpore. Inside pjickets from Calcutta and Dum-Dum, forwarded 
in the Jessore packet, are not sent on till tlie following day. 

Tlic Nuddea packet is dispatched every evening at 7 o^clock in the hot weather and 6 o^clock 
in the cold weather. It always goes regularly, whether the Eastern dawk has come in or not. 

405. Do the uddadars along tlic Calcutta road receive letters for the i)Ost? 

Some of them do — those Avho arc near Police Thannahs. They are only permitted to take 
bearing and servi(!e letters. 41ierc arc only two uddadars, viz. those at Sursoonah and Mahomed- 
poor, Avho arc authorized to do this. They are authorized to make up packets of bearing and service 
letters for any station. 1 believ(i tlun’’ keep Bengalee Registers, but 1 have never seen them. 
Letters recciivod by uddadars in this manner will not appear in the form B. circulated by the 
Commissioner. Letters come to Jessore from these uddas and also from uddas in other districts, 
such as Nowabgunge, Moom^at, and llurrccramporc in the Dacca district. Letters sent from an 
iidda to any Post Ollice will a[)pear in Return A. of that Post Office. Service letters arc sent from 
the Jessore Post Office to uddas, and are registered. Post-paid and bearing letters are not sent 
to th (5 uddas. Tlu^ service letters sent to the uddas are not made into packets, but are tied up in 
bundles. Packets of service letters are also sent to the Zemiudarcc dawk uddas along the lines 
of road in the district, and are received from those uddas. These are registered in the Jessore 
Post Office. On the Purrecdporc road there are two such uddas, Sulkea and Lohagurh ; outlie 
Khoolna road one, Singhia; and on the Jenada road one, Kaloopoor. On the Nuddea and Cal- 
cutta roads there are no Zemindjirec dawk uddas — Bearing and post-paid letters arc never sent to 
the Zcmindarce dawk uddas, nor are such letters ever received from thence. 

lOG. Have these packets sent to and received from the Zcmindarce uddas been included in 
the returns recently called for ? 

Not for the first three days of the month, but for the subsequent days they have. I will 
prepare a supplementary return for the first tln’cc days. 

407. What in your opinion is the use of keeping up the Registers ? 

The only use of keeping u]) tlic Registers is in order that persons sending letters may be satis- 
fied that their letters have been forwarded ; and, if a letter is lost, that it may bo ascertained 
whether the letter is lost in the Office', of dispatch or receipt. The Registers also enable the Post 
Master of each station to absolve himself of responsibility in case of a letter being lost. 

108. How many enquiries arc made for missing letters during a year? 

Not more than five or six. 

409. And how many letters pjiss through the Jessore Post Office in a year ? 

Upwards of a lakh and twenty-five thousand letters and newspapers pass through the Jessore 
• Post Office in the course of the yc^ar. 

410. Does the Registry afl'ord the means of tracing and recovering a missing letter? 

No ; it enables us to trace it from the office of dispatch to the office of receipt, but it docs not 
enable any one to recover a letter which has been made away with, or even to discover the person 
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who has mailc away witli it. Letters which have been misdirected or missent, may be traced by 
means of tlie Registers, but not letters which have been stolen. 

411. Do yon conceive that for the sake of tracing 6 or 6 missing letters, it is worth while 
registering 1,25,000 ’( 

The Registers afford protection to the Dawk Moonshecs, and enable them to reply satisfactorily 
regarding any letter that may be missing, but to the Government and to the people they are of no 
use. On the other hand they are a source of expense to Government, of great trouble to the 
establishments, and of great delay in the dispatch and delivery of the Mails. It would in my 
opinion answer every useful purpose if the Registers set forth the number of each kind of letter, 
and the weight and postage of the bearing letters. • 

412. Do you consider tliat if prepayment of postage was compulsory in all cases, persons who 
now write would be induced to write less frequently than they now do ? 

No, I do not think so — I believe that just as many letters would be written as at present. 
And it would in many respects be a great convenience to the department. Two Registers and sets 
of accounts would be dispensed with, and the Post Office would not then have to carry a number 
of letters as it now docs which arc refused for payment of postage. A large number of letters are 
now refused for postage, and it would be better for the Post Oflicc if those letters wore not 
written ; for even if tlic postage is eventually recovered from the sender, the letter will have been 
conveyed twice the proper distance, and will have cost the Post Office a comparatively large 
sum in the trouble of endeavouring to deliver the letter to the addressee. 1 do not think that the 
people woidd object to a compulsory prepayment. 

413. Do you consider that the present rates of postage prevent people from writing as many 
iidters as they would if there were an uniform postage of one anna for all distances ? 

I cannot say what effect it may have on English residents who have correspondents at a dis- 
tance, but 1 do not think the corresiiondcmcc of the inhabitants of Bengal is much affected by the 
present rates of postage. The great majority of letters from this place go to Calcutta and other ]>laces 
within KX) miles, and if tlie postage to more distant phices was ever so much reduced there an? 
very few residents of this district who could take advantage of the reduction. Very few indeed 
have connexions, either social or commercial, at a greater distance from the station than one or two 
hundred miles. 

41 1. How many delivery peons .arc there .attached to the Jessorc Post Office and how far docs 
tlic delivery extend ? 

There arc two delivery peons, and they do not go further than the town of Jcssorc, which does 
not extend more than a mile from the I^)st Office in any direction. If there are letters for places 
more distant than tliat, they arc sent by hired peons who charge one, two, tlirec or four pice in addition 
to the ])ostagc, according to distance. The hired peons take out letters every day, but they do not 
go more than four or five? miles from the station. Letters intended for persons .at a greater distance 
from Jessorc arc generally directed to the care of some person living in the town. Most of the 
Indigo Planters send tlieir own hurkaras to the Post Office for their letters, and these hurksiras 
take away letters directed to other persons living in the same neighbourhood. 


415. Are many letters refused for postage in this district V 

Yes, about onc-cighth of all tlie bearing letters received arc refused. They are all sent to 
Calcutta as unclaimed letters. 

416. Wliy are these letters not sent to the places from which they come, with a view to the 
recovery of the postage ? 

They used to be so sent, but they almost invariably come back again with a return that the 
sender could not be found. Now, for the Lost year they have not been sent back, but have been • 
included with the dead letters and sent to the General Post Office. The number of letters refused 
for postage is much greater than of those whoso owners cannot be found. Tlic reason why the 
refused letters have not lately been returned for recovery of the postage from the sender is that the 
Establishment have not had leisure for the purpose. It is less trouble to send them all to Calcutta 
than to scud them to all the Post Offices from which they came. 
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417. Is the Post Master aware of this change in the practice of the Office ? 

I think not. It has not been reported to him. But as the refused letters used to be sent 
back with a list which the Post Master signed^ and he has not signed any such lists lately he may 
be aware of it. 

418. How many letters are sent in a year to the General Post Office as unclaimed? 

In the first six months of 1848 the number of unclaimed letters, including letters refused for 
postage, sent to all parts of the country, was 796. I suppose the number is about 1,600 a year. 

419. By the Post Master GencraVs Circular of the 23rd June 1848, Post Masters are required 
to open all letters refused for postage and return them to the sender. How far has this order 
been observed ? 

The order has not been observed in regard to Native letters. At first a few were opened and 
returned, but they all came back again, the Post Masters not being able to find the senders. Since 
then they have been included with the unclaimed letters and sent to the General Post Office. 
English letters refused for postage arc opened and returned. 

420. How long is it since you sent any unclaimed letters to the General Post Office? 

The unclaimed letters have accumulated since October. The Establishment has not had leisure 
to send them. 

421. How long do letters remain in the hands of the peons for delivery ? 

English letters for two or three days, and Native letters to the end of the month, when the 
peaduhs r(;iider an juH'ount of the postage due upon bearing letters delivered to them, and return 
those of which the addressees cannot be found. The ])cous pay in the postage collected by them 
every week, on account ; and they make up their accounts every month. 

422. How is the postage due on unclaimed letters passed in account ? 

A list of unclaimed letters is sent with the letters to the General Post Office. This list is 
countersigned by the Post Master General, and sent to the Civil Auditor who passes it and returns 
it to this Post Olficc. 'JMic audited bill is the voucher for the remission of postage due on unclsiimed 
letters. The postage due on unclaimed bearing letters not yet sent to the General Post Office, is 
still in inefficient balance, or rather in the balance shewn in the memorandum of bearing postage 
at the foot of the Monthly Cash Account. 

423. Arc any postage accounts kept at the Post Office with private individuals ? 

Only with a few gentlemen at the station, such as the Judge, Collector and Civil Surgeon, a 
bill is made out against them at the end of the month. But this is not a Government account, 1 
pay into the Treasury all postage on letters received or sent by these gentlemen, before the end of 
eticli month, and recover it from them afterwards. The transaction is between me and them, and 
1 do it to oblige them. 

424. But do you not pay the postage on the very day on which such letters are delivered or posted? 

No ; I pay it towards the end of the month before the accounts arc made up. If I were not to 
do so, the amount would appear in the accounts as Cash in hand,” and if hirgc, the Accountant 
would require an explanation of the circumstance. Eormcrly an account of this kind was kc])t 
with all the European residents at the station, and with many of the Indigo Planters in the district, 
but the present Post Master has put a stop to the practice except in the above few instances. 

425. Have you a list of all the books, registers and siccounts kept in the office? 

. I have not, but I can prepare one in the course of the day. 
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Obscrvaliom of Dr. C. Palmer ^ the Post Master of Jessore, upon the Statement of 

RamJcomar Mookerjea. 

AVitli reference to the Moonslicc^s answer to Question 892, 1 am not aware that the runners 
carry the dawks on a pole between them, but I believe that they carry them on such occasions 
eitlier on tlieir licads or strung across the shoulders in the way that banghies are usually carried. 

The IVIagora dawk was detached from Sursoonah (about two miles tliis side of Boonaghatty) 
until lately Avheii a Post Office was established at Nohatta. Since that the Magorah dawk is 
detaelied at Nohatta. 

On the Jeiiada line all private banghies arc carried by the dawk runners and service banghies 
by hired men. 

The packets whicli arc sent to Jessorc inside the packet from Dum-Diim and liave to be 
detained here a day might without difficulty be sorted at Dum-Dum and sent on in the wallets as 
st^paraie packets instead of being sent inside the Jessorc packet. 

The mails from Midnapore and (hiitack wdiicli are cncloscid in tlic Calcutta packet, are for 
Jessore and not for stations beyond Jessorc. The forward |)aekets from Calcutta for Chittagong 
and other stations to tlie lilastward arc enclosed in the Dacca packet. 

It would be less trouble to this office if packets for stations to the Eastward were sent on 
separatc'ly, insUiad of being included in the Dacca ])aekct, and it would save the Dacca Post Master 
the trouble of separating them and dis])atching them again. 

The ])aekeis for the hhistward arc made up at 12 o’clock, but as the Calcutta dawk is alw^ays 
from two to three hours at least later than that, the dawk is not finally closed until about 3 p, m., 
up to which time all letters are received. 

The dawk from the Eastward comes in at about 2 or 3 p. m. in the cold weather, and then tlie 
(hdcutla mails are not made up until the Eastward dawk arrives. 

Erom Jessore to Khoolna is It miles, to Jenada 30 miles. ’Hie portion of the road to Kish- 
nagur under tlu! Jessore Post OlUce as far as Dowlutgunge is aboiit 22 miles. Prom Nohatta to 
^lagorah is al)Out 12 miles. 

What th(5 Moonshee has stated in regard to the punishment of runners along the whole line 
of road is only partially corn^ct. The time of the arrival of the mails at Hongong is noted in the 
'l\’legraph. If tlie d(day occurs on the other side of Bongoug the runners there arc fined. If the 
delay occurs on tliis side of Hongong the runners on this side are fined. 

1 believe that tlie Bongoug uddadar (wlio is also the Dawk Moonsliee), and the uddadars in 
general, do not state tin? correct tinn?. Hieir inclination always is to state an earlier hour than the 
real one in order to make it appcfir that the dawk from Calcutta is carried faster over the line 
under their jurisdiction, and vice versa, their tendency is to enter a later hour in the Tclegrapliof 
the return mail. This evil would be diminished if there were a person to mark the time at every 
Chokey. 

I consider the chief cause of the delay in tlie dawks to be the eireumstanec tliat the hnrkaras 
do not reside at the Chokey s, but in the nearest Bazar which nr.iy be a mile or two off, or even 
more. It frequently ha|)p(ms that when the dawk arrives at a Chokey the hurkaras arc not in 
attendance, and then either the tired hurkaras must carry on the dawk, or, as is more generally 
the case, the dawk is delayed till the hurkaras return to the chokey. This practice would be 
prevented if tliere were an uddadar at each chokey. I think two chokeys might bo abolished 
along the whole line lietween Calcutta and Purreedporo and the pay of the runners appropriated 
to remunerate extra uddadars. nic length of each dawk would only be about ^ a mile more than 
it now is, and would not exceed G miles. But the locality of the chokeys all along the line Avould 
have to be altered. 

The Calcutta and Bengalee Gazettes miglit, without inconvenience be sent by the banghy 
which always arrives but a few liours after the dawk, and occasionally at the same time. There 
are also many service packets which might with great advantage be scut by banghy. 
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The 8th runner on the Calcutta line was employed nominally as a bmghy-burdar, but really 
in bringing up the Bengalee Gazettes once a week and in assisting to bring the mails on other 
days ; but I did not find that the mails came any quicker for this arrangement^ and 1 thought it 
better to employ a hired man to bring up the Bengalee Gazettes once a week. 

I quite agree with the Dawk Moonshce in considering the Registers not only useless but per- 
nicious. The only use of them is to enable one Post Master to shift the blame of a missing letter 
upon another, without assisting in any way towards the recovery of the letter. I consider that the 
sooner the Registers are abolished the better. 

I am disposed to think that compulsory prepayment of postage would at first slightly diminish 
the number «f letters posted, but not to the extent to which the Government now suffer from con- 
veying bearing letters which arc rejected unopened. 

In a very short time, when the people became accustomed to prepay their postage, I believe 
the number of letters would not be at all less than before. 

I agree with the Moonshce as to the effect which a reduction in the rates of postage would 
have on the correspondence of this district. A very small proportion of the correspondence is 
carried on with places distant more than 100 miles, nor have the inhabitants of the district gene- 
rally, occasion to correspond with more distant places. 


9th July 1850. 

RABOO GREEDllUR SEIN. 

426. You arc the agent of Baboo Ramruttun Roy, of Pergunnah Mahomed Shahy ? 

1 am. 

427. Wlicrc docs he principally reside ? 

He resides at Nurraul in Pergunnah Nuldcc, Thannah Sulkca. He owns extensive zemindarics 
in Jessore, Nuddea, Pubna, Furrccdporc, Dacca, Backergungc, Rajshahyc, Hooghly and the 2 t-Per- 
gunnahs. He also has a zcmindarcc in Benares. He pays a revenue of about rupees 2,50,000 a 
year to Government, and enjoys an income from rent exclusive of that, of about rupees 4,00,000, cx- 
clusivco f the profits of Indigo factories and other merchandize ; his residence is about twenty miles 
from Jessore. 

428. Has the Baboo, your principal, an extensive correspondence through the Post OfGcc ? 

He has ; all his letters, when he resides at Nurraul, come vid Jessore, and the number received 
for him varies from 5 to 50 a day. Most of his letters come bearing postage, and for these he pays 
from 18 to 20 rupees a month. All letters he writes are scut bearing postage. 

429. How are the Baboons letters conveyed between Nurraul and Jessore? 

Every day a pcjidah takes the letters from Jessore to Nurraul, and another brings the Baboo’s 
letters to Jessore to be posted. One peon goes the whole way. In the rainy season, a portion of 
the distance has to be performed in a boat. The pcadah is the Baboo’s servant, and takes no other 
person’s letters but his. 

480. Where is your home ? 

My residence is at Kulccr in Thannah Lohurgurra, about 14 coss from this. 

431. How do you correspond with your family? 

By means of special messengers. The cost of a spcciiil messenger is from 8 to 10 annas. 

432. Are there many other persons, like yourself, who reside at Jessore but whose homes arc 
at a distance from the Sudder Station ? 
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Yes there arc several who come from the immediate neighbourhood of my village and there arc 
at least 300 persons, employed at the Sudder Station as vakeels and amlah, whose homes are in the 
interior of the district. 

433. Do you consider that if facilities were given for the receipt and delivery of letters in 
that part of the district that the people would avail themselves of them? 

I do not think that a Post Office established in that neighbourhood Avould pay its expenses, 
but if peadahs were attached to the Jessore Post Office whose duty it should be to take letters into 
the interior of the district without making any extra charge, and who would also receive letters and 
post them at the Sudder Station, then I have no doubt numbers of persons would write by the post 
who now cannot do so because of their distance from the nearest Post Office. • 

434. Do you think that the public would object to compulsory prepayment of postage? 

They would not object; but I djire say it might lead to a diminution in the number of letters 
sent by post, as many might be induced not to write a letter by the necessity of having to pay for 
sending it. It w^ould make no diftereiicc in the Baboo’s correspondence whether it was sent bearing 
ur post-paid. If it made any difference, it would be to j)Oorcr j)eoplc corresponding with tlieir rela- 
tions. Letters which arc written on business would no doubt continue to be as numerous iis they 
now are, but letters of civility betw ecu friends would probably diminish. 

435. If the zcmindarcc dawk were available for sending private letters to the Post Office 
would the people avail themselves of it ? 

Yes ; T have no doubt they would, if the zcmindarec dawk be properly regulated by Government 
Officers. It would be a great convenience to people residing in the interior of the district, but if 
they resorted to the zemiiidarcc dawk the number of letters posted at the Sudder Station might 
perhaps fall off. 

43G. Do you think people Avould object to the use of stamps as a substitute for money payment? 

No, — I can sec no objeelion to their use. I think they would be retulily understood, but I can 
offer no decided opinion on this point, having never given my attention to it. 


JioTii July 1850. 

PETUMBER MOOKERJEE. 

437. What situation do you hold in the General Post Office? 

[ am a writer in the Miscellaneous Department. I have held the situation since 18 IG. Before 
that 1 wsis a sorter in the Letter M ail Dispatch Department. My duty then was to sort service letters. 

438. Is it your duty to rcccii c from the Calcutta delivery peons all refused and unclaimed 
letters ? 

It is my duty to receive from the peous all unclaimed and refused country letters. There is a 
(!lerk in the Ship and Steam Department who receives unclaimed and refused Ship and Steam 
letters. His name is Bholanath Mitter. 

439. When you receive such letters from the peons what do you do Avith them ? 

If they arc to he forwarded, I enter them in a book called the Fow ard Register, and make them 
over to the examiners hi the Dispatch Department. If they arc made remaining, I enter them in 
the remaining register, and make them over to Mr. Starling. Bcmiiig letters refused for postage 
are returned to the sender and entered in the forward book. 

440. Arc all native letters Avliicli arc refused for postjige returned to the senders ? 

Whenever I kiiOAv that letters arc refused for postage I return them to the sender, but 
parties unwilling to receive letters of this kind generally make a request through the peous that 
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the letters may he made remaining, and lie in the General Post Office until they have money to pay 
the postage. All such letters are made remaining, but a great many of them are never called for. 
1 do not consider myself justified in refusing to comply with a request of this kind. A letter once 
made remaining is never opened and returned to the sender. It remains with the unclaimed letters, 
and after 18 mouths it is opened and destroyed. 

441. Then upon such letters no postage is ever realized? 

No, never. 

442. Is it in your power to make any letter you like, remaining ? 

• 

Yes, it is ; no check is exercisetl over me in this respect, as tlie letters sent into the unclaimed 
Letter Office arc never re-examined. Only tliosc letters whicli afterwards happen to be claimed iire 
taken out of the bundle, and returned to the parties claiming tliem. The rest arc never looked at, 
but it has been recently ordered that a list of them is to he i)ublLshcd in the Gazette* I am now 
speaking of native letters. English letters arc examined by Mr. Starling after I have made them 
over to him. 

443. What do you do with letters which you consider should be returned to the sender 
as refused? 

I mjikc them over to Mr. Starling and he takes them to the Deputy Post Master General who 
opens them and returns them to me to be forwarded. 

411. What particulars do you cuter in your Registers of forward and remaining letters ? 

I enter the date of dispatcli from the Mofiissil Post Office, the peon from whom the letters 
ani received, tlicir number and weight, the name and address, and the postage due on those which 
are bearing. 

415. IIow is the postage due on remaining and forward letters accounted for? 

A Clerk in the Record Department, named Motcchil Bancrjca, takes a daily account from my 
book of lli(5 postage due ou these letters, and gives the peons credit for the same in their accounts 
which he keeps, llie Iluxsec also takes a similar account every day from my book and gives the 
peons credit for the same in the Bengalee Accounts of the Cash Department. 

410. What proportion of the Native letters returned to the General Post Office, arc letters 
of which the addresses arc found but Avhicli arc made remaining for their convenience ? 

I cannot exactly say, but I think about one quarter of the whole number. 

A47, Are you in the habit of questioning the peons as to tlic reason of such hitters being 
returned ? 

Yes ; I always ask tlic jicons why they bring the letters back, hut I know tliat, whatever tliey 
say, I shall he obliged to make tlic letters remaining. 

418. What do you mean by your last answer? 

I mean that the peons will alw.ays assign such excuses for not delivering the letters that it 
is impossible for me to return them as refused letters, or to do otherwise than make them remaining. 
They very seldom will say that a letter is refused for postage. 

449. Are you aware of the cireumstaiiees eonuected with a remaining letter addressed to 
Moulavy Ahmed regarding which 1 enquired at the General Post Office some days ago ? 

No, I am not. 

450. Wlicn Native letters which have been made remaining arc claimed, by whom arc they 
delivered to the claimant ? 

Mr. Starling searches for and delivers English letters, but he makes over the duty of taking 
out and delivering Native remaining letters to me. Mr. Starling keeps a separate book of 
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country remaining letters both English and Native, and when I deliver a remaining letter to a 
claimant I make the projicr entry in this book. If any postage is due upon a letter so delivered 
1 receive it and make it over to Mr. Starling. 

451. Is it not practically in the power of the peons to determine wliat letters shall be 
entered as uiiclaiiiied and what returned to the sender as refused ? 

It is so in regard to Native letters. 

162. By whom arc your books checked V 

They arc checked daily by Mr. Botcllho, the Superintendent, who signs his Ramc to the 
entries of each day. The amount of postage due each day on forward and remaining letters is 
entered by me in figures and letters, and Mr. Botellho^s signature is under this entry. 

453. What is the use of your llegister of country table return letters ? 

Country table return letters are those which come from the Mofussil, but of which the 
Delivery Clerks do not know the addresses. These arc made over to me instead of being distri- 
buted to the delivery peons. Tliose which are to be forwarded to any other station I make over 
to the Dispatcli Department, and the rest arc made remaining. A great many of these arc refused 
letters returned from Mofussil Post Offices to the sender, but as the senders or their addresses arc 
not known at the General Bost Office they cannot be returned. 

451. Such letters then arci twice? carried by the Post Office, and no postage is recovered on 
them ? 

Yes. 

'155. You also keep a book of banghy forward and remaining ])arccls ? 

I do. It is kept in jnecisely the same way as those of forward and remaining letters. 

45(). How do you dispose of banghy parcels refused for postage? 

I take them to Mr. Starling and act according to his instructions. 

457. It is also your duty to keep the Eegistcr of Chowkey letters, that is those posted at 
the Receiving Houses in Calcutta? 

It is. I keep six Registers, one for each Receiving House. The letters arc brought by the 
chowkey peons to tlic General Post Office about past i or 5 o'clock in a box with a list or 
Register and tlie amount postage collected on paid letters. I then classify them according to the 
seven divisions of the Dis])atcli Department, and enter tlicm in the Register opposite to the stsitions 
to which they are directed, with the weight and postage of each. I then deliver them to the 
examiners of tlie several divisions who give me receipts for them. At the bottom of each day's 
entry, in the Register of No. G chowkey, I give an Abstract, showing the number of post-paid and 
bearing letters received from each chow'key, and the postage due on them. This Abstract is 
signed <laily by Digumber Ghose, a Clerk in the Accountant's Department. The box is a locked box 
of which I keci) the key. It has a slit at the top through which the chowkey receivers put the 
letters when received by them. It is not in the power of the chowkey receiver to take out a letter 
once put into the box. The money is sent to the General Post Office by the peons (not in the 
letter boxes) and paid by them to the Treasurer. 

458. Have you many enquiries for missing Native letters ? 

Yes, a great many — one or two almost every day. They arc generally made by parties who 
have sent letters to the Mofussil and do not hear of tlicir safe arrival. Search is always made for 
such letters and they are invariably found to have reached the Office to which they were dispatched 
and generally to have been mmlc over to the addressee who has failed to acknowledge them. 

459. Have you ever heard of a letter being lost in the Post Office ? 

Never. Letters arc sometimes missent, but I never heard of a letter being lost except when 
a whole mail has been robbed, or dropped on the road, or sunk in the water. 
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460. Do you ever assist hi the Ship and Steam Department on the arrival of the Overland 
Mails ? 

Only on the arrival of the Steamers. T then assist in sorting and registering the letters to be 
forwarded to the Mofussil. This duty is generally performed on the day after the arrival of the 
Steamer. It usually oeeupies me from 9 a. m. to 3 ?. m. The business of re-directing the 
forward Steam Letters begins at an earlier hour. 


27th July 1850. 

MR. JAMES BOTELLHO. 

461. What situation do you hold in the General Post Office ? 

I am Superintendent and Manager of the Banghy Department. I have held the situation 
since October last when 1 was appointed on the suspension of the former incumbent Gooroopersaud 
Ghose. 1 was appointed for the purpose of inspecting the Accounts of the Department, and 
detecting the frauds supposed to have been committed. Previous to that I was employed in the 
General Post Office for four years, first as Head Director in the Shipping Department and, after- 
wards as Register with the Post Master General on his tour. 

462. Did you receive any written orders to take charge of the Banghy Department ? 

An order was passed in the Post Master GeneraPs Order Book, whieh details the reasons and 
objects of my appointment. The order is dated in August or September 1849. 

463. Did you in consequence of that order inquire into the state of the Accounts of the Banghy 
Department? 

Yes, I did ; and I discovered some frauds which I brought to the notice of the Post Master 
General by whom the parties concerned were sent to the Police. Two writers and two delivery 
peons were convicted by Mr. Hume, the Police Magistrate, and imprisoned. 

464. What was the nature of the fraud of which these parties were convicted ? 

Embezzlement of banghy postage. In some instances parcels received besiring postage were 
entered in the Register as post-paid, delivered to the peons as bearing, and the postage realized 
and appropriated. In others the amount of postage in the Pcons^ Receipt Book had been altered to a 
smaller sum, and the difference embezzled. These frauds were discovered after an examination of 
the Accounts and Books of the Department for 1848, and sending for the original chellans from 
some of the Mofussil Post Offices. 

465. How came it to be suspected that frauds were practised in the department ? 

Mr. layler suspected that all was not right, and he set me to enquire. 

466. Did you discover that any parcels had been opened or made away with ? 

Only one instance of the kind was brought to notice, that of a parcel addressed to Captain 
Bignell which was received in the General Post Office from Berhampore, but never traced out of it. 

467. Did you report on all these cases to the Post Master General ? 

I reported the cases of fraud to the Post Master General, but this case of Captain Bignell I 
reported to the Deputy Post Master General. My reports arc in the Office. 

468. Did you ever hear of the loss of a Banghy Parcel posted in Calcutta for Benares by the 
house of Tarachund Gunsham Doss ? 

Yes ; it happened before I took charge of the Department. I have since been told of it, but I 
know nothing of the particulars. 

u 
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469. Did you ever hear of the loss of a parcel of Stamp Papers belonging to (Joverniueut 
which was abstracted from tlic banghy V 

Yes, I have heard of that also ; but it happened before I joined the Department, and hence 
1 am not acquainted with the particulars. 

470. Have any parcels been lost, or frauds perpetrated since you were appointed? 

One case has occurred in which a parcel arrived from some station in the Upper Provinces 
addressed to Mr. Chapman, a resident of Fort William. On the delivery of this parcel, whicli was 
supposed to contain a watch, no watch was found in it, but tw^o pieces of broken tile. On my report, 
the Deputy Post Master (Jeneral wrote to the Post Master of Benares, pointing out that this 
parcel, which was posted as weighing lt3 tolalis, w'cighed only 8 tolahs on its arrival at Benares, and 
requiring an explanation of the discrepancy. I do not know what has been done further in the matter. 

Another case happened in which a parcel containing Dacca Muslin, dispatched from the 
Fiirrcedpore Post Office, w'as found on arrival at the General Post Office to have been opened, and 
some of tlie contents abstracted. The gunny or outer covering of the banghy bore the seal of 
the Jessorc Post Office, and that seal was unbroken on its arrival in Calcutta. l%c Post Master 
General on my report wrote to the Post Master of Jessorc, and to tlie addressee of the parcel 
(Mrs. Diago of Chandcrnagorc) ; but I do not know what has been done further in the case. 

There have been no other cases of fraud or loss (except the loss of a banghy by robbery in 
Jyepore,) since I took charge of tlui department, nor have any other complaints regarding the ban- 
ghy been made; to the Post Master General. 

471. What forms are observed in the despatch of a Banghy Parcel from the General Post 
Office ? 

When a Banghy Parcel is brought into the office, it is first taken to the weighman who sits in 
the same room with nu*, immediately in front of me. The weighman passes the parcel through 
tlie scales, and marks on the par(!(d the weight and date; of receipt, and also the postage on the 
bearing parc(ds only, 'riie salary of the wcdglinuui is rupees 1 3 a month, llie parcel is then handed 
to the llegister, who receives and enters it in the register, calculates the postage and gives a receipt 
to the sender. There ar(i four register books kept, one for bearing parcels, another for bearing 
pamphlets, a third for post-paid parcels and pamphlets, and a fourth for service packets. The two 
registers keep the two first and fourth books, and 1 keep the third. The Bearing and Service Regis- 
tt^rs shew the name of tlu^ sender, but the post-paid register is in precisely the same form as the 
pcjst-paid letter register. After tin* parcel lias bcu'n rc^gistered, siecording as it is Bearing, Post-paid, 
or JService, it is .sent to tin; Mooiisliei; who sits just behind the Hegisters in the same room. Tin; 
Moon.shce has the parcel st 2 un|)ed in liis prc.senec by one of the Hanghy Beari*rs, and nuuks the 
weight and postage inside the stamp on cfich parcel. The Moonshee then sorts them into divisions 
according to stations and passes them on to the Chcllan Writers. There arc three Chellan Writers 
who arc; assisted by the (fierk who keeps the Service Register. The writers enter the parcels in the 
chellans, which shew the number and weight of the parcels with the address, station, and postage 
of each. After the chcllaus are tilled up the entries are again compared with the parcels. The 
weighman then counts the parcels for each sbition and makes them over to the packermen, with 
instructions as to the mode in which tliey are to be packed in the gunnies. He also gives a wooden 
ticket bearing tin; name of the station wdiieh is to be attached to each gunny. IMiere are three; 
packermen who each receive rupees (i a month. As soon as they receive the parcels they count them 
again and tell the number to the weighman. They then pack them up and deliver them to the 
Ihnighy Bearers to be sealed. After being sealed, each gunny is weighed in my presence and the 
weight entered in tlie despatch book. I keep two despatch books, one for the Western Road, and 
one for all other routes. The despatch books shews the date of despatch, the number and descrip- 
tion of packages, the station of despatch, the number of parcels in each gunny, and the weight of 
each in tohihs and in maunds. The weights of the gunnies are then entered in the Telegraph, and 
the gunnies made over to the (/ontractor’s Agent, or to the Banghy Burdars, as the case may be. 

472. Do the packermen sit in the same room with you ? 

They sit in the same room, but in an inner compartment divided from the part in which the 
rest of the establishment sit by pillars and a wooden rail. This part of the room is dark, and on 
cloudy days the packermen cannot do their work except by candle light. 
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478. Does any person superintend the packermen while they are at work ? 

Yes ; the weighmun superintends them after 4 p. m. when the receipt of Banghy Parcels ceases, 
and the psveking of post-paid and bearing parcels commences. Service packets are made up into 
gunnies during the day in order to expedite business, and while the packermen are engaged in that 
business no one superintends them. 

474. 'Wlicn docs the Moonshce make over the post-paid and bearing parcels to the packermen ? 

Not until after 4 p. m. when the receipt ceases, except in the case of Benares, for which place 
a large number of gunnies have to bo made up. In this case parecls are sent on by the Moonshee 
to be packed into gunnies ius soon as he thinks there are a sufficient number collected for the purpose. 
Those parcels are packed into gunnies by the packermen without any superintendence at all. 

475. Do you consider that the packermen have opportunities of tampering with the parcels 
when employed in putting them up in gunnies ? 

I think they have. They are out of my sight, and when superintended, it is only by the 
weighraan. During the whole day, I am fully occupied with the receipt of post-paid parcels and 
with the general business of the department, such as drafting letters, checking bills, furnishing re- 
plies to enquiries, and making reports. The other assistants in the department arc also fully 
occupied from the time they come to office until they leave. 

476. Have you ever brought this to the notice of the Post Master General? 

1 have represented to the Deputy Post Master General that the room allotted to the Banghy 
Department is so small as seriously to impede the transaction of business, but I have never men- 
tioned that in eonse([uenee of the darkness of the room, and the separation of the packermen from 
the rest of the establishment, tli(;y have opportunities of tampering with the parcels. 

477. How would you propose to remedy this defect in the arrangement of the Banghy De- 
partment ? 

I ought to have a large room, well lighted, in which I could myself personally supervise the 
operations of the packernuMi and where they would carry on their work in the presence of the rest 
of the establishment. 1 should be also glad to have a confidential assistant whose special duty it 
should be to superintend the work of the packernicii. 

478. Arc parcels posted one day ever kept until the next ? 

Yes ; when they exceed the weight of a dispatch. Thus on the Western Road, where there is a 
carriage for the Dak Banghy as far as Burdwan, 1 am restricted to 4 maiinds, if tlicTc are no passen- 
gers, and if there is a passenger to 8 maunds. All parcels above that weight go the next day. 
Heavy Service parcels in exc(?ss of the weight are sent by extra Bangliies which arc laid along the 
road in the same way as Dfik Bearers arc. I always dispatch bearing and post-])aid hanghies first, 
and leave the Service packets to the last. When packages accumulate to an extent beyond what 
the establishment can carry, I make a report to the Deputy Post Master fiencral who orders extra 
banghies to be laid. If they arc for private packages the expense is debited to the General Post 
Office, and if for Service packages, to the department for which the service is performed. I do not 
allow packages to accumulate for more than two or three days before making a report for an extra 
banghy. 

479. WTiere do the packages remain during the interval between receipt and dispatch ? 

They are kept in the same room, in the inner compartment, within the railings, in wdiich there 
is a door which is locked up. They are left lying on the floor packed in gunnies and scaled. No loose 
parcels are ever kept a single night. All are packed in gunnies every day before the office is closed. 
1 lock the door of the inner compartment myself every eveqing, and leave the key with the sentry. 

480. What forms arc observed in the receipt of banghy parcels from the Mofussil ? 

If the gunnies arrive at night they arc received by the jemadar on duty and made over to the 
sentry. On my coming to office at 10 a. m., the gunnies are brought to my room by the Banghy 
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Bearers attached to the office. I count and examine the state of them, and compare the number of 
(ninnies with the Telegrapli, and occasionally weigh the gunnies to see that they correspond with 
the Telegraph. The gimnies arc then opened by the Banghy Bea^s in my presence, and I com- 
pare the parcels contained in them with the chellans. I am assisted in this by a native clerk. 
Each of the parcels is then weighed and examined, and the postage checked, and any difference in 
weight or postage reported to the Deputy Post Master General. They are then counted and 
compared with the total of the chcllan and entered in what is called the Jumma Book. They 
arc tlieii taken by the Registers who sort them into service, post-paid and bearing, and register^ 
tlicm in their respective Register Books. The Jumma Book shows the number of parcels received 
from each Station, the date of mrival, whether for Calcutta or forward Stations, the amount of 
bearing postage, and the description of package, whether parcels, gunny bags, or boxes. There 
are two Registers for Calcutta delivery, one for bearing parcels, and the other for service and post- 
paid. They show the Office of dispatch, the address of each parcel, the date of reedipt, and the 
number of the peon to whom they arc delivered. The Bearing Register shows also the postage 
due on each parcel. After the parcels have been registered they are taken by the Registers to 
the Letter Mail Receipt Department and then made over to the peons for delivery. Each parcel 
is then entered by the Registers separately in the banghy receipt books of the peons to whom they 
arc delivered, and the receipts given in these books by the parties to whom the parcels belong are 
examined by the Registers the next day. The peons, before leaving the General Post Office, give 
an account to the Bearing Moonshcc of the postage due on parcels made over to them for delivery, 
and the Moonshce compares this amount with the total amount shown in the Bearing Register, 
and writes his acknowledgment of its correctness in the Register. Parcels of which the addressees 
cannot be found arc brought back to me by the peons and after enquiry made remaining. 

Parcels intended for forw'ard Stations are entered by the Import Registers in three Register 
Books bearing, post-paid and service ; and they are then passed through the Office in the same way 
as export parcels received. 

After all the parcels have been registered, the Registers receipt the return chellans and insert 
any remarks 1 may have made in the chcllan on the state of the parcels which it accompanied. 
The duplicate or return chcllan is always sent by letter dawk. 

481. Docs it frequently happen that discrepancies occur in the weight and postage of banghy 
panels received ? 

Yes, frequently ; and every instance is reported to the Deputy Post Master General. If short 
postage is charged, a letter is sent to the Post Master of the dispatcliing Office dasiring him to 
recover the deficiency from the Dawk Writer by whom the mistake must have been made. 

482. Do you keep any other hooks in the Banghy Department ? 

Yes ; a register of advice chellans received by dawk. This Register is only for Stations in the 
Upper Provinces, and is of considcr.able use as all parcels from Stations in the North-West are 
sent in the first instance to Benares, and arc forwarded to Calcutta from thence with a transit 
chcllan of tlic Benants Post Office. In making up these transit chellans mistakes frequently occur, 
and were it not for the advice chellans it would be very difficult to correct them. 

483. Would it not answer the same purpose to file these chellans instead of entering them in 
a separate Register ? 

Yc.s, it would ; but one might be lost from the file and then we should not know whether we 
IumI received it or not. 

‘18 1. Are not these advice chellans also registered as service letters in the Letter Mail 
Receipt Department ? 

Yes, they arc ; and they are made over to me by the Superintendent of that Department to 
whom I give a receipt in a book kept fpr the purjmse. 

showing the Post Offiees to which you make up banghies, and 
the I ost Offices to which parcels dispatched from the General Post Office are forwarded from thence? ‘ 

Yes; I will prepare and submit such a statement. 
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8rd August, 1850. 

G. McLaughlin, Esq. 

486. You are Manager of the Inland Transit Company ? 

I am. 

487. Where is the Office of the Company ? 

Its head office is in Calcutta and it has branch offices at Benares, Mirzapore, Allahabad, Cawn- 
porc, Allygurh and Meerut. 

488. What is the nature of the Company ? 

It is a Joint Stock Company. The value of the shares is not fixed, but the capital required to 
carry on the concern is furnished in certain proportions by the three partners who compose the 
Company. I am one of the partners. 

489. What is the sphere of the Inland Transit Company’s operations ? 

At present the Company undertakes to convey goods and passengers between Calcutta and 
Meerut vid Benares and Allahabad, and from Benares to Mirzapore. From the Ist October next 
it is contemplated to extend the operations of the Company to Ghazeepore by a branch 
from Akoree. 

490. In what description of vehicle are the passengers and goods conveyed? 

Passengers are conveyed in palanquin carriages drawn by one horse over the greater portion of 
the road, and over some parts by two. These carriages are capable of accommodating two passengers 
besides the coachman and syce. Goods arc conveyed in light carta similar to the Mail Cart used 
by the Government contractor. The palanquin carriages were built expressly for the purpose, but 
we find they are too heavy. It is doubtful whether any four wheeled carriage on the main Trunk 
lload will pay its expenses, at all events until the road is completely bridged and put in order, and 
tliat portion of it between Hooghly and Burdwan raised to a higher level. 

491. What description of horses do you use for the conveyance of the carriages and 
carts? 

Our own horses are chiefly undersized stud horses, and the remainder countiy bred horses, 
in fact the larger description of tattoo. We use our own horses from Calcutta as far as Shergotty, — 
beyond that they are furnished by Sowars to whom we pay a certain rate for the use of them. 
We depend upon Sowars throughout the Upper Provinces, but in Bengal people are not found to 
supply horses on hire, and we are obliged to keep our own. 

492. How often do the Company’s Carriages leave Calcutta ? 

In the dry weather, either a passenger carriage or a parcel cart starts from Calcutta every day, 
but in the rains not so frequently. We dissuade passengers from going by our conveyance during 
the rains, as the difficulties and annoyance arc so great, owing to the obstacles presented by the 
bad state of the roads, that we would rather lose the passengers than run the risk of being blamed 
for their disappointment. 

493. What speed have you hitherto attained with your passenger carriages ? 

In the cold weather we have accomplished the distance to Benares in three da 3 rs, but as I observed 
above, our arrangements have hitherto been, as it were, experimental ; and as I am now satisfied that 
four wheeled carriages will not answer in Bengal, I have determined to substitute buggies between 
this and Shergotty, and am already making arrangements to transfer the carriages to the Delhi 
line. I have no doubt whatever that when our arrangements are complete we should be able to 
‘ bring the M«il from Benares to Calcutta in 40 hours, but it will uever answer to carry passengers 
and the Mails in the same conveyance. 
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494. ^Vllat ure tlie particular obstacles on the Trunk Road to which you refer? 

The low level of the road between Hooghly and Burdwan which renders it always liable to 
inundation in the rains, the want of bridges over some of the principal .streams, and the gene- 
ral want of supervision along the whole line. I have travelled several times along the road during 
the present year and can say that proper means are not taken to keep it in repair. Loose 
material is thrown down roughly for miles, and not rolled for days together, and left in that state 
till w'cll saturated in order to diminish the labour of breaking it. I came down from Cawmpore 
by the Trunk Road in July, and found it in this stale at several places all along the road. Between 
Benares and tin; Kurrumnassa the road is a perfect swamp, with large heaps of kunker on either 
side which must have lain there for years as they are covered with grass and weeds. The approaches 
to several of the larger bridges have not been metalled, some of them from a quarter to half a 
mile in length. In the Dooab very great attention is paid to the roads, which run frdm station to 
station. The Civil Officers there look after them and if they are out of order report upon them to 
the Cfovenimcnt ; but between Burdwan and Benares the road runs through a country where 
tlK!ro is little traffic, and at a great distance from the stations of the Civil Officers, and hence they 
arc not looked after. 

In the Upper Provinces if a complaint of the state of the road is msulc to the Engineer in 
(barge of it, it is immediately attended to, and freqiumtly the Engineer will go himself to the spot 
to as(!crtain the nature of the obstruction jind see th.at it is removed. In this way very extensive 
brciicbes in the road arc repaired without delay ; but in Bengal the same attention is not paid to 
the complaints of the public, nor the same promptitude used in remedying defects in the road when 
pointed out. 

*195. What is tlie length of the stages at which relays of horses arc kept by the Company ? 

Six Miles. 

49G. Did the ('ompany tender for the conveyance of the Mail along the Trunk Road to 
Burhee on the recent expiry of the contract ? 

No ; we have not yet made any tender for the conveyance of the Mails. We could not tender 
until our arrangements wercj complete, and w c would not enter into a contract for the conveyance 
of ihv Mails unless we could have the whole line of road between Calcutta and Benares. I am 
convinccid now that wc could convey the Mail from Benares to Calcutta in 40 hours for seven 
months, and for the rest of the year, except at the height of the monsoon, we could average 7 miles 
an hour iUong the whole line. 

497. You arc aware that a contract for three years for the conveyance of the Mails between 
Calcutta and Burhee, and of the banghics between Calcutta and Burdwan has been made with 
Mr. Atkinson? 

I was not aware that the contract has been closed, but if tluit be the case of course we shall 
not tender until that contract expires. 

408. Have you seen the carts used for the conveyance of the Mails in the Upper Provinces ? 

Yes, 1 have ; they arc light carts, of a superior description to those used in Bengal between 
Benares and Calcutta, but then the Post Office in the N. W. Provinces pays much higher for its 
contracts than the Bengal Post Office, though in fact the expense of carrying the Mails in Bengal 
is much greater, owing to wear and tear over a bad road, the greater mortality among horses, and 
other circumstances. 


6th August, 1850. 

KHADIM IIOSEIN. 

499. You are a delivery peon of the General Post Office? 

1 am ; I have held the situation for the last 4 or 5 years. Previous to that, I w^as employed 
as a pressmau by Messrs. DeRozario and Co., and 1 also kept a cloth shop in the Burra Bazar. 
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500. Where is your home ? 

At Burar in the district of Biirdwaii^ about ten mih;s to the South-West of Pundooa. 

501. How came you to be appointed a delivery peon of the General Post Office? 

1 liad a brother a delivery peon, and I used to assist him and u'ork as his substitute when lie 
took leave of absence. When 1 had learned the business, and a place fell vacant, the Inspector 
Mr. Johnson asked me if 1 would accept it. I did so, and deposited rupees 50 as security. He then 
reported in my favor to the Post Master General, and I was appointed. 

503. What wages do you get ? 

Eight rupees a month. 

503. Besides this do you receive any other perquisites ? 

Yes; at the time of the Poojahs the wealthy Native Gentlemen give me a present, but 
in the year this docs not amount to more than two or three rupees. 1 receive no other per- 
quisites. 


not. What division do yon belong to? 

T belong to the ith division, and my number is 20. 

505. What arc the limits of your division? 

It extends Nortli from Moorghyhatta Street and Colootollah, and includes the whole Native 
Town in that direction. At the Western end of Moorghyhatta Street the Southern boundary of 
the division takes a North-Westerly direction and meets the river at the Armenian Ghaut. To 
tlie Jiastwjird, where the continuation of Colootolla meets Amherst Street, the boundary line takes 
a Northerly direction to the Alms^ House, wdiich it includes, and then runs to the North-East 
until it meets the Circular Road at the point where it is crossed by Machooa Bazar Street. From 
that point all to the North and East is in the 4th division and all to the South and East is in the 
6th division. 

506. How far does your delivery extend beyond the limits of the town? 

It includes Chitpore, Burranagur, Cossiporc, Ooturpara, Paukpara, Beerpara, Belgachea, Ool- 
tadanga, Bagmaree, Kankurgacha and Narkooldanga. It extends about 5 miles in a Northerly 
direction from the General Post Office and about miles in a Westerly direction. 

507. How many peons are tliere in you division? 

There are six peons in my division. 

508. How many of these take out the letters of the first, and how many of the second delivery ? 

Three of them always take out the letters of the 1st delivery. On some days one, and on 
other days two of these return before the 2nd delivery takes place. Tlic letters of the 2nd delivery 
arc taken out by all the peons of the division including those who have returned from the morning 
delivery. 


509. How are the letters of the first delivery divided among the three peons who take them out ? 

Only letters addressed to English Residents, and the Native Gentlemen who reside in their own 
houses (Ghurwallas.) No Bengalee letters go out by the first delivery, because the person to 
whom they are addressed are not at their shops early in^thc day, and neither can the letters be 
delivered nor the postage due on them be realized. The peon who carries letters in the morning 
to Cossipore and other places beyond the Circular Canal takes also the Bengalee letters addressed 
to persons residing there, because he remains absent on his delivery the whole day, and can 
distribute the letters to persons in the course of it. 
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510. Does the same peada always take letters to Cossipore and other places beyond the 
Canal ? 

No; we take it in turns. 

611. Does the peada who goes to Cossipore with the early delivery take letters to Belgachea, 
Narcooldanga, and other Suburbs to the Eastward ? 

No ; there is no morning delivery in those places. The reason is that there are no wealthy 
people ill that direction and very few letters to be delivered. The morning delivery beyond the 
town only includes Cossipore, Paukpara and Baranugger. The residents of the other Suburbs in 
the 4th division only get their letters by the afternoon delivery. 

612. Wlicn docs the peon, who takes letters to Cossipore and its vicinity in the morning, 
return to the General Post Office? 

Generally about 8 or 9 p. m. Sometimes when there arc very few letters to deliver he returns 
by 7 p. M., and sometimes not till the following morning. 

513. How are the letters divided between the two peons who take out the town letters at 
the morning delivery ? 

All letters addressed to places to the Eastward of the Chitpore Road are delivered by one 
peon, and all to the Westward by the other. One of them takes the East side of the Chitpore 
Road and tlic other tlic West side. 

514. Are all the Cossipore letters invariably taken out at the first delivery ? 

Almost always, and then those which arrive at the General Post Office after 9 a. m. 
arc not delivered till the following day. But sometimes when the dawks arc delayed, and 
only a few of them have come in in time for the morning delivery, then the letters for Cos- 
sipore and its vicinity arc not sent out by that delivery but the peon remains with them at 
the Post Office till 8 p. M., when the rest of the Mails have come in and the letters arc given out 
for the second delivery. 

615. On what principle arc the letters of the afternoon delivery divided among the peons of 
the division ? 

Each peon has a particular part of the division in which he delivers letters, and according to 
that aiTangemcnt tlic letters arc divided amongst them. 

616. Where is your beat ? 

My beat includes the Burra Bazar and extends from the Armenian Chureh Northward to 
Patoorca Ghattu Street. 

617. Is not the Burra Bazar in the third division of delivery ? 

The peons of the third division only deliver Nagree letters in the Burra Bazar, but I have to 
deliver Bengalee letters there. 

618. Do the peons of the third division deliver Nagree letters throughout the limits of your 
division ? 

No ; they only deliver Nagree letters addressed to merchants in the Burra Bazar, in Armenian 
Street and in Colootolla. There are very few Nagree letters to be delivered beyond those places, 
and such letters we deliver. 

619. How long does it take you to deliver the letters in your beat ? 

If 1 leave the General Post Office at 3 p. m., 1 finish my delivery at from 6 to 8 p. m., 
according to the number of letters 1 have to deliver. 
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520. \\ liat iiiimhor of letters luivc j^oii daily to deliver ? 

The number varies very mucli. Sometimes I have as many as 100 to deliver, sometimes 
not move than 40. 

521 . W hat is the propoilioii of paid and bearing letters delivered in your division ? 

About half and half, sometimes more of one, sometimes of the other. 

522. Is there greater delay in the delivery of bearing than of paid letters ? 

Very much greater. Paid letters arc delivered at once without trouble, but I luave to wait 
five minutes at least, and sometimes a (juarter of an hour, or even more, before 1 can get payment 
for a bcai’ing letter. 

523. What proportion of the letters in your beat arc returned to the General Post Office? 

Not a veiy large proportion. Sometimes none arc returned, and very seldom more than two 
or three in a day. 

521. What arc tlic causes of tlicir being returned ? 


Sometimes the person to whom they arc addressed has removed his residence, and sometimes 
no trace of the addressee can be found. Tlicse letters are returned to the General Post Office and 
made remaining.^ Sometimes letters arc refused for payment of postage. The addressee secs from 
the cover that it is sent by some one from whom he does not care to hear, and refuses to pay the 
postage. If a letter has once been opened the postsigc must be paid. These letters are also taken 
back to the General Post Oiliee and made remaining. 

525. Arc not such letters opened at the General Post Office and returned to the sender for 
the recovery of th(? postage ? 

This practice is in force only with regard to English letters. Native letters refused for postage 
arc never returned. The Native letters refused for postage arc put with the unclaimed letters. 

52G. To whom do you deliver up the returned letters at the General Post Office? 

1 take them to Petumher Mookerjea with the Register Books. Tie compares each letter witli 
the entry in the Register, and takes the letters, witli the register, to Mr. Botellho, the Su))crinten- 
dent. Mr. Botellho puts his initials on each letter and opposite each entry in the Register. Petumher 
Mookerjea then enters them all in a book which he keeps, and having given me credit for the 
amount of postage due on those which are bearing, he delivers them all over to Mr. Starling. 

527. Docs Petumher Mookerjea question you in regard to each letter ; that is, docs he enquire 
of you the reason why it cannot be delivered ? 

Yes, he asks this in regard to each letter; and indeed the peons write iqion the face of all 
Bengalee letters the reason why they cannot be delivered. They do not write any thing of the kind 
on English letters which cannot be delivered, but explain verbally the circumstances of each to Mr. 
Stirling. 

528. You mentioned above that each peon had his own beat in your division. How are 
letters delivered wliieli are addressed to persons witliin the beat of the peon who goes daily to 
Cossipore? 

The peon who goes to Cossipore takes the letters of his own town beat which are ready for the 
morning delivery, and delivers them on his way before he goes to Cossipore. Letters for that beat 
which arrive during the day are not distributed till the next flay. This causes a delay of two or three 
hours before he gets to Cossipore. 

529. Is there an Accelerator to convey the peons to their beats in your division? 

No, there never has been one. Tliere is one that goes to Garden Reach, and anotlier to 
Bhowanypore. These are the only two Accelerators. 
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530. Would tlic employment of an Accelerator assist the delivery in your division? 

Yes ; it would expedite the delivery and greatly relieve the peons. 

531. WIio is the Inspector of your division? 

Mr. Morris. 

533. What is the nature of the inspection he exercises over the peons ? 

fie keeps a book of our attendance at the General Post Office, and takes an account of our 
postage? collections to see that there is not more than a certain amount of bearing postage due upon 
letters mad(? over to us for (hilivciry. He also examines our receipt book of service letters to see 
that they have been duly delivered. 

533. Docs the inspector of your division ever go about the town to sec that the peons are at 
their duty ? 

No, never ; but if any one refuses to pay postage for a letter delivered to him, I complain to the 
inspector and Ik; th(;n |)roceeds to the spot and ond(;avours to compel payment. It frc;qucntly 
happens that those who dispute the demand of a peon will agree to pay what the inspector says is 
due from them. 

53‘k Do you deliver all the letters entrusted to you with your own hands, or do you ever 
delegate the duty toothers? 

I deliver all the letters with my own hand, and never employ any one else to do it. I believe 
that all the other peons do the same. 

535. Are there not p(*rsons in attendance who Jissist the delivery peons with the view of 
learning the business and in expectation of getting employment? 

Yes, there arc such persons, but they are not entmsted with the delivery of letters. They go 
out with the peons in their beats, and see how the letters are delivered, and then on a v^icaney they 
arc qualified to succeed. 

530. Can you read English addresses? 

No, I cannot. I can read no addresses but Uengalcc. Some of the peons by constant habit are 
able to make out English addresses. 

537. Can you not read Persian and Ilindcc addresses ? 

No, none but Bengalee. 

538. Do the peons report the conclusion of their delivery at the General Post Office ? 

No, they do not. Those who take out the morning delivery return again to the General Post 
Office for the afternoon delivery, but do not formally report themselves. After the afternoon delivery 
all the peons go to their houses. We are obliged to be in attendance at the General Post Office at 
9 A. M. every day. The peons of the divisions to Avhieh the Accelerators go are obliged to come 
back by the Accelerator ; if they fail to do so, the inspector reports them to the Deputy Post Master 
General and they lU’C fined. 

539. Have you always been in the fourth division ? 

No. Wlien I first entered the service I delivered letters in the direction of Mirzapore, where 
letters arc now delivered by the peons of the sixth division. At that time the arrangement of divisions 
was different from what it now is. 

5 M). Arc there many Steamer letters for delivery in your beat ? 

No, not many, but there is always a special delivery of them in the morning after the Steamer 
arrives. When tlie Steamer arrives 1 am obliged to desist from my daily delivery and return to the 
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Post Office to receive tlie Steamer letters as they are delivered. It is the same with the Bombay 
Overland ATail. The Sh^anicr never arrives in the nij^lit or early in the morning before office hours, 
but when the Boml)ay ]\Iail arrives at such times, one of the Post Office peons goes round to the 
houses of the delivery peons and summons them to the Post Office. 

M . Is there not an ord(T of the Post INIastcr General that the delivery peons should reside 
on the Post Office premises ? 

Yes, there is, but it has never been enforced ; all the peons live as near the Post Office as they 
can, where cheap lodgings suited to natives of their rank in life are to be had. 

ti lil. ^Vhere do you live in Calcutta? 

Near Tuiitunea Bazar, about i a mile from tlic (rcneral Post Office. 


10x11 Avoust, 18.50. 

JUMEEllUDllEEN. 

.513. You are a delivery peon of the General Post Office? 

I am. I have held the situation for 1 1* or 15 years. I receive eight rupees a month. My home 
is at lJullia Adampore in the Howrah district. 

511. What division do you belong to? 

The sixth division. My number is 20. 

515. What arc the limits of your division? 

The Northern boundary of my division extends from the corner of Tank Square along the Bow 
Bazar to Chattawallah Gully ; thence it takes a Mortherly direction to Colootollah ami tiumee Easter- 
ly to the corner of Amherst Street where it again takes a Northerly direction as far as the Missionary 
premises at ISlirzaporc. The boundary then goes North-East until it meets Maehooa Bazar 
Street, where it liiiaUy takes an Easterly direction along Rajah Ram Loehun’s road to the 
Eastwjvrd. 

From the North-East corner of Tank Square the boundary goes along Old Court Ilonse Strc('t, 
Esplanade Row, Chowringheo Road, and down Jaun Bazar Street to the Circular Boad. It tlieii 
takes a South-Easterly dircjction at tlic hack of the Naw^al)^s Ganhui, so as to iiieliide the Suburbs of 
lutally, Comardanga, Jauiinugger, Scrampore, Googoo Uanga and Ta 2 )sya. 

5 16. How many peons arc there in your dmsion, and of these how many take out the letters 
of the first and how many of the second delivery ? 

There arc seven peons. The nund)cr of those who take out the letters of the first delivery 
depends upon the number of the- letters to be delivered. Sometimes only tlin^e go witli tliem anil 
sometimes four. If there are a great many letters for delivery five i>eons occasionally go out at 
10 A. M. 

547. Has each peon a particular beat of his own? 

Yes. My beat is entirely to the Eastward of the Circular Road and includes Sealdah, Ilaritollali, 
Choonapatty/ Balliaghatta Road, Nimuk Chokey, Cootguiige, Chingrcchutta, Soorah and 
Narcooldanga Road. • 

648. When it is your time to remain at the General Post Office at the time of the morning 
delivery, who takes your letters to their destination ? 

The few English letters there may be for residents in Scaldah arc taken out by peon No. 30, 
but the Native letters are not taken out until 3 f. m. 
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549. How long does it take you to complete the delivery in your heat ? 

If 1 take out the letters at 10 o’clock I have also to deliver the town letters in the heat of peon 
No. 30, aiul this tak<*s me nearly four hours. 1 do not therefore get to my proper heat until 2 p. m., 
and it takes me until night to complete the delivery. 1 return to the General Post Office in the 
iiiorning. 

550. Who is the Inspector of your division? 

Mr. Duncan. 

551. Docs he go about the division to see that the peons arc at their beats and tlfat the resi- 
dents have no complaints to make in respect to the delivery of their letters? 

Ilis business is to drive the Accelerator which takes the pco?is of the .seventh division to their beats 
with the letters of the morning delivery. 11c never comes into our division. 

552. Then wdiat do you understand to be his duty in regard to the peons of your di- 
vision ? 

He questions us as to the amount of bearing postage realized and as to the number of bearing 
letters undelivered and still in our possession. Sometimes, but very rarely, if there is a niisunder- 
stauding between a resident and one of the pc^ons respecting the delivery of a letter or the 
demand of postage*, the Inspector goes to the spot to settle the matter. He has never been in 
my beat. 


10th August, 1850. 

MOONEKliUDDEEN. 

553. You arc a delivery peon of the Calcutta Post Office? 

1 am. I have held the situation for 28 or 29 years. My home is at Peeta close to Dhunca- 
khallce Thana in Zillah llooghly. 

55I'. What usages do you receive? 

• Eight rupees a month. 

555. llesides this do you receive any perquisites? 

No fixed perquisites, but I receive a customary present at the time of Hindoo festivals from 
the residents of my beat. My receipts from this source amount to 20 or 25 riqiecs in the yi*ar. 
Besides this, people to whom I deliver letters, sometimes make me a present of one or two i»ice, but 
it is quite voluntary on their parts. 

556. What division do you belong to? 

I belong to the third division. My number is 12. 

557. What are the limits of your division ? 

The peons of my ^vision are four in number, and it is our duty to deliver all letters not ad- 
dressed in Bengalee, within the local limits of the 4th and 6th divisions. The limits of our delivery 
extend in the North direction to Banstollali Street, but there are two Mahajunce houses in 
Patoorea Ghatta Street, near the river side where we have to deliver Njigrcc letters. The boundary 
of the delivery extends on the East side to the Chitpore Road, and some way up Colootollah Street, 
so as to include Amratollah Lane, Soorty Bagun, Clieenaparah and Tiretta" Bazar. On the South 
and West the delivery is bounded by the end of Suke<as’ Lane, Old China Bazar Street and the river. 
We deliver all Nagree, Persian, Teloogoo, Maliratta and English letters witliin these limits. The 
peons of the 4th and 6th divisions deUver only Bengalee letters. 
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558. How many deliveries are there daily in your ^vision? 

Two ; one at 10 a, m. and the other at 3 p. m. 

559. How many peons take out the letters of the morning delivery ? 

Two peons take out the morning letters at 10 a. m. ; they generally return hy 3-30 or 2-45 
p. M., but sometimes when the delivery is heavy, or they are delayed in collecting hearing postage 
they fail to do so. When they return they are occupied in settling accounts with the Moonshee. 
The other two peons take out the letters of the afternoon delivery at 3 p. m., and deliver them 
generally by G p. m., though they are sometimes engaged in the work until 8 p. m. This depends 
upon the tpne at which the Western Hawks arrive. If they do not arrive until after 9 a. m., then the 
afternoon delivery is the heavier of the two. Nearly airthc Nagrec letters come by the Western 
Hawk, though a few come from Madras and Bombay. 

5V)0. Ho the peons who take out the letters of the second delivery return to the General Post 
Office the same night ? 

No, they go homo, and attend at the General Post Office the next day. 

5G1. Have the four peons of your division each separate beats? 

Yes, they hiive. Two of us, Nos. 12 and 13, take the Burra Bazar and the Western parts of the 
•livision, and the other two take Colootollah Street and the other Eastern parts of the division. 
The heats of Nos. 12 and 13 are distinct. 1, who am No. 12, commence with Toola Bazar, and 
deliver letters in Burtollah Gully, Hanspokcria Gully, Sliama Bhye’s Gidly, Deyhatta, Ram Hyal's 
Khuttra, Chunder Banerjea’s Khuttra, Myraputty Rajah’s Khuttra, Sukmoy Bazar, and Patter 
Ghalta. 


5G2. When it is your time to take the afternoon delivery, how arc the letters of the Ist 
delivery distributed in these placc.s ? 

Peon No. 13 takes them with his own and delivers them ; and in like manner when it is ray 
turn to take the 1st deliver}^ I deliver the letters of his beat. This practice is invariably observed. 
The letters of the Ist delivery arc never kept for the second. 

5G3. How many letters arc there to deliver daily in your beat ? 

About 80 or 90. 

5G k Are they chielly bearing or post-paid ? 

The greater number arc hearing postage. 

5G5. Is there much more delay in delivering bearing than paid letters ? 

Yes, considerably more. A post-paid letter is delivered at once without trouble, but bearing 
letters cannot he delivered until the postage is paid and it takes some time to settle the payment 
of the postage due on each letter. It may perhaps take two or three minutes to deliver each 
bearing letter. 

566. What number of letters in your division arc returned to the General Post Office ? 

About four, five or six every day. They are chiefly letters of which the addressees cannot be 
found, cither from their not being known hy name to the residents of the division, or from their 
having left Calcutta and gone to live in some other place. Not many letters arc refused for 
postage. The persons to whom we deliver letters are chiefly Mahajuns, who take all letters 
addressed to them. I dont suppose that more than 2or 3 letters arc refused for postage in my 
beat in the course of a month. On each returncil letter I write a short report of the reasons for 
which it is returned. 


Y 
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12tii August, 1850. 

MR. C. S. STARLING. 

5G7. Oil flio occasion of my going to the General Post Office to enquire about a remaining 
letter adclnjsscd to Moiduvy Ahinccl you stated in my presence and in that of the Post Master 
General that it was not usual to return to the sender native letters refused for payment of 
postage ? 

I did. Such was then the case, and such had always been the case up to that time; the reason 
being that native refused letters returned to the senders always come back again as dead letters, it 
Iieing found impossible in the great majority of cases to trace out the writer of a native Iqtter. This 
is not the case witli Englisli letters. The writers of English letters are always easily found, and 
ih(^y invariably pay the postage of returned letters lest future letters should be withheld 
from them. Rut with regsu*d to the senders of native letters, even if they are found, thw fre- 
quently deny having written the letters returned to them, and as it is impossible or very difficult 
to prove their identity, the letters are made remaining and returned to the Ocn(u*al Post Office as 
dead hitters. 

5f)8. lias any change been made in the practice of the General Post Office since the occasion 
referred to ? 

The Post Master General then issued an order desiring that the law should be strictly observed 
in regard to all refused letters. Native as well as English, and since then all letters declared by the 
peons to be refused for payment of postage have been opened and returned to the sender under a 
])riiited cover, 

SfiJ), Is it the practice to allow letters to lie in the Post Office for the convenience of parties 
until they are able, or willing to pay the postage due upon such letters? 

Yes ; this is always allowed. 

570. Ilow long arc letters allowed to lie at the General Post Office under these circum- 
stances? 

Until called for. Such letters, if left for a very long time, would be returned as refused letters, 
but when persons acknowledge! that letters .are meant for thciiii, and request that they may lie in 
the Post OHice until it is convenient for them to pay the postage, they always come and take them 
away sooner or later, lus soon as they can allbrd to do so. 

571. Do you mean the aimvor to the preceding question to apply to all letters, or only to 
KngHsh letters ? 

The answer certainly applies to all English letters of that kind, but about Native letters 1 can- 
not speak positively as the duty of returning such letters after they have been made remaining 
rests with Pctiiniber Mookerjea. Rut T know that Native letters are frequently delivered to the 
addressees after they have been made remaining. 

572. If a Native letter of this kind once made remaining is not called for, is there any 
chance of its ever being returned to the sender? 

None at all. The Native letters arc never examined after they have been made remaining, un- 
til the time comes for opening and destroying them. It would only be overloading the dawk for no 
good purpose to return letters of this kind, as the senders would rarely be found. 

The replies of Petumber Mookeijea to Questions 4 U) to 451 were then read, and the witness 
was asked — 

573. Arc the answers given by Petumber Mookerjea to these questions correct ? 

Yes, they arc; with the exception of the proportion of Native letters returned to the General 
Post Office for the convenience of the addressees and kept there until they can pay the postage. I 
should not think that the number of these letters exceeds oue-sixteenth of the whole number of 
letters returned to the General Post Office and made remaining. 
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57 1. You agree witli I’ctumber JNIookcijea in thinking that it is in the power of the peons to 
return letters as uuclainieH, or to cause them to be made remaining for the alleged convenience of 
the addressees, when in fact they arc refused for postage ? 

Yes. If the peons return hitters refused for postage as unclaimed, it cannot be found out. 
This state of things must exist so long as letters arc received bearing postage. 


19x11 August, 1850. 
ilAilOO NIIIAL CHUND. 
575. You arc the sou of .Ilial llabooV 


1 am. 

57G. What is your father's occupation ? 

lie is Masuldar of the Nizamut ; that is, he supplies whatever is required by the Nawab 
Nazim and his family, such as jewels, cloths and the like. 1 and my brother carry on the chief 
part of the business of the house for my father. 

577. Have you any other business besides that of supplying the Nizamut with cloths and 
jewels ? 


Yes; wG carry on a general merchandise in such articles and in silks. We have a Kotce at 
Ilungporc and agents at Calcutta, Benares, Mirzapore and Monghyr. 

578. How many letters have you occasion to write in the course of a month ? 

From 15 to 20 letters. 

579. What postage do you pay on letters sent to the several places you have men- 
tioned ? 

To Calcutta on a letter not exceeding a tolah in weight we pay 2 annas, to Benares and Mirza- 
porc G annas, and to Monghyr and Itungporc 2 annas. Bedsides this, upon (wery letter sent and 
received, we pay i an anna in the former case to the Dak Moonshee who receivers the letter, in the 
latter to the peon who delivers it. 

580. Where do you post your letters ? 

At Zcagungc. The Post Office is about two miles from our house which is situated in tin; 
Mahulla of Melimapoor near the house of Juggut Seit. 

581. Docs the present rsite of postage on letters sent to Benares and Mirzapoor prevent you 
from writing as many letters as you would otherwise do ? 

Undoubtedly it docs. We Jirc now in the habit of putting off writing to our Agents until we 
have collected instructions for several days. If the rate was lower we should write much more 
frequently. 

582. If the rate was 1 anna for i a tolah and 2 annas for a tolah to all places without 
reference to distance, how many more letters would you be likely to write ? 

I cannot precisely say, but we should then write whenever we had any thing to write about. 
But the nature of our business is not such as to require us to write every day. 

583. How long have your family resided in Bengal ? 

For three generations. My great grandfather came from Bikancer, and settled here ; and 
since then we have all along resided at Moorshedabad. 
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584. Do you keep up auy 
Bikaueer ? 


correspondence with other branches of youi’ family at 


No, we have loiif? ceased to do so. 

.585. Do you usually send your letters bearing or po8t-]}aid ? 

Always bearing ; and the letters I receive also come bearing. 

u8G. Have you any particular reason for doing so? 

It has always been our custom, and it arose probably from the apprehension ^hat a bearing 
letter was more likely to reach its destination than a paid one. 

587. Have you ever lost a letter sent through the Post Office, cither paid or bearing? 

No, never ; except on one occasion several years ago ; and then I heard that the dawk had been 
robbed. But letters arc frequently missent and returned after several months, instead of being 
sent to their proper destination at first. 

588. Would you object to a compulsory prepayment of postage on all eases? 

Certainly not, especially if it were accompanied by a reduction in the rates of postage. We 
have at present to pay postage on all letters received and sent on our own business, and it would not 
signify to us the least whether we had to pay it on dispatching or receiving the letters, provided the 
letters were in cither ease equally auze of being delivered. 

Tlie nature of postage stamps, such as are used in the United Kingdom, was then explained to 
the witness, and he was asked — 

589. Would you have any objection to the use of stamps in substitution of money for the 
prepayment of postage? 

None whatever. On the contrary it would be a great convenience to us to use them. But it 
would bo necessary that the Government should take proper measures to supply them to 
the public. 

590. Do you think the people generally will understand the use of stamps, and purchiise 
them? 

. Yes; I cannot conceive that there will be any difficulty in the matter. 

691. Have you any delay to complain of in the delivery of letters? 

No. They arc delivered as soon as they arrive at the Post Office to those who live near, and to 
those at a distance on the following day. Our letters arc delivered the same day and without 
any delay. 


592. Is the peon who delivers letters at your house a paid servant of Government? 

No ; I understand he is not. He represents himself to be a hired peon and to receive his 
remuneration from the extra half anna charged on each letter. 1 believe that the residents of 
Zcagungc, to whom letters arc delivered by a regularly paid peada, arc not required to pay any 
thing for their letters besides the regular postage. 

693. How arc letters sent into the interior of the district ? 

Always by private messengers. , 

594. Would it be a convenience to the public if letters were received at, and delivered from 
every police Thana ? 

Undoubtedly it would. A gre.it number of letters would be written to and from the interior of 
the district by the post, if they could be posted at the Thanahs and delivered from thence. 
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695. In what language do you usually address letters written by you to your corres- 
pondents ? 

In Mahajunee^ Persian and Bengali. 

596. Do you make use of the Bangby ? 

Very seldom indeed, but we sometimes receive bangby parcels firom Benares. 

597 . Have yon ever lost parcels by tbo bangby ? 

On ono.occasion, a long time ago, a parcel of ours was lost, but I beard that the bangby had 
been robbed. The goods were insured at Benares and we recovered the value of them. 

598. How do yon send jewda about the country ? 

Either in country boats or by the Btver Steamers, but we always insure them. We send very 
few jewels from Moorshedabad, but wo receive a large quantity from other places. They are always 
insured by our agents. 

699. Do you make use of the Nizamut Dawk between this and Calcutta? 

Formerly in the late Nazim’s time, when we sent for any thing from Calcutta for the family, 
we were allowed to make use of the Nisamut Dawk, but tbu is not the case now. We paid nothing 
for the privilege, as the things were generally for tb^Kj^m himself, and if be had diaiged ns 
postage he womd have had to repay it in the price of the apmit We sometimes, but rarely, send 
letters to Calcutta by the Nizamut Dawk. For instance, when a bank note is to be sent we send 
one-half by the Nizamut and the other half by the Nizamut Dawk. We pay no postage on letters 
sent by the Nizamut Dawk. The Nizamut Dawk is not available except for the Nawab, the members 
of his frmily, his dependents and those coimected witii the palace. 


19th Avovst, 1850. 

BABOO SOOKMUL. 

600. You are Gomastah of the firm of Nehal Chund Inderchund ? 

I am. 

601. What is the business of the firm ? 

They are Bankers and deal in Bills of Exchange. Th^ also advance money on the mortgage 
of landed and other property. The principal firm is at Baloochur in the city of Moorshc- 
dabad, and it has corresponding firms at Calcutta, Culna, Dinagepore, Bungpore, Pumeah, 
Nattore and Bampore Baulcah. It also has Agents at Patna, Mirzapoor, Benares and 
Jypoor. 


602. What number of letters does the firm at Baloochur write in the course of a 
month ? 

To the corresponding firms in Bengal letters go every day, but to the agencies at distant places, 
such as Patna and other towns in Hindoostan, the firm does not write more than from five to ten 
letters a month. 

603. Would the correspondence of the firm increase jf the postage on all letters not exceed- 
ing i tol^ in weight were reduced, without reference to distance, to one anna? • 

No. I do not think it would increase much, because the business of the firm with ^e more 
distant places is very limited, and we now write as often as we have any occasion to do so. But 
the personal correspondence of persons who like myself live at Moordiedabad, but have relations at 
Bfqpootana, would greatly increase under such circumstances. 

z 



604. Wh^’e is your home ? 

At Bikaneer. I have resided at Moorshedabad for the last 7 years. I have many relations at 
Bikaneer with whom 1 correspond occasionally, but I cannot afford to send my letters separate 
on account of the heavy postage, so I pnerally get some friend who is writing to Bikaneer on 
business to enclose my letter in his. If the postage were reduced to 1 anna, I should write home 
four or five letters every month, instead of one every two or three months as I now do. 

C05. How many of your countrymen do you suppose there .are now resident in Moorshe- 
dahad '< 

Several tiundrcd.s, and Uicre are also a great number of them in the other distri^ of Bengal 
where trade is carried on, such as llungiiore, Dinagepore and other places where wc have corres- 
ponding firms. All these would undoubtedly write many more letters by the post, if the postage were 
reduced to one anna. 

GOG. Docs the same remark apply to the correspondence sent to these people from 
Bikaneer? 

Yes. At present letters arc sent to several persons enclosed in one envelope not exceeding a 
tolah in weight, but if the posti^e were only one anna, every one would write separately, and where 
one letter is now sent by post 5 or 6 woidd go. 

607. Are the letters of the firm usually sent bearing or post paid? 

t i. 

Almost always bearing, and the letters received also come bearing. 

608. Is there any reason for this? 

Yes; there is more confidence that a bearing letter will reach its destination safely. 

609. Have letters of the firm ever been lost? 

Never; but they arc frequently misseut and do not reach their distination until after some 
considerable delay. 

610. Docs the firm m.akc use of the Dak Banghy ? 

Ves; occasionally to and from Calcutta. 

' 611. Have any parcels sent by banghy been lost ? 

Yes, on two occasions, once' between Moorshedabad and Dinagepoor in the Mald.ah 
District, and once on the way from Benares. In the former case the property was reco- 
vered but in the latter the parcel was never heard of. Both these cases happened about two or 
three years ago. I sent a Gomashta to Maldali and it was through his enquiries that the parcel was 
recovered. 

The nature of Postage Stamps was then explained to the witness and he was asked — 

612. Would your employers have any objection to the use of Stamps ? 

No; on the contrary they would consider the use of them a convenience and a means of greater 
security for their letters. 

613. Would the use of Stamps be readily understood by the public in general ? 

I should tliink so. I find no difficulty in comprehending it, and 1 sec no reason why others 
should. The public are habituated to the use of Stamps for other purposes. 

614. Would prepayment of postage in all cases be objected to ? 

No. It signifies nothing to a Mahajuu whether he prepays the postage of his letters 
or not. 
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615. Have you to pay any thing for the receipt of your letters by post above the authorized 
postage ? 

We have not, because our letters are numerous and ve compound by giving the Dak Moon* 
shee a present at the Hindoo festivals. But from the people who only receive and post letters 
occasionally, from one two picc for each letter is taken. 


IDra Acgust, 1850. 

IIADHA NATH DUTT. 

616. How long have you been Dawk Moonshec at Berhampore ? 

Nearly ten years ; previous to that 1 was an apprentice in the Calcutta General Post Office. 
1 was appointed here by Dr. Kean at the recommendation of Mr. Moore, the late Deputy Post 
Master General. 

617. What is the establishment of the Berhampore Post Office ? 

There is a Moonshec on rupees 30 a month; three writers, two on rupees 20 each, and one on 
rupees 15 a month ; ono head peon on a salary of rupees 7, and 4 delivery peons on rupees 5 each. 
Rupees 30 a month is allowed for stationery and all otW contingencies, and rupees 25 a month for 
house rent. The Post Master also receives a salary of rupees 50 a month. At the subordinate Post 
Office at Jci^unge there is a Avriter on rupees 15, and two iHsons on rupees 5 each. Rupees 3 a month 
is also allowed for stationery. At Khamrah there is a writer on rupees 15 a month with rupees 2 a 
mouth for stationery, and at Bhugwangolah there is a similiar establishment. At Dcwansuryc there 
is only a writer on rupees 10 a month. In the abstract salary bill of the Berhampore Post 
Office a sum of rupees 16 is drawn monthly as the salary of 4 peons at Bhugwangolah, but 
these meu arc employed as runners and ought properly to be included in the road esta- 
blishment. 

618. What is the Moonshce’s duty at the Sudder Post Office ? 

lie drafts all correspondence with other Post Offices, and with the public ; and he manages the 
whole business of the Office connected with the Banghy and D&k Bearer’s Departments and with 
the department of accounts. He is also Cashier and has cliargc of all the cash in the Office. Lastly, 
he superintends the rest of the establishment and secs that they discharge their duty properly. 

619. What duty docs the head writer perform ? 

He opens the packets on the arrival of the Mails and registers all the letters and newspapers 
received for delivery. In short he transacts all the business connected with the import Moils, 
comparing the chcllans with the contents of the packets and returning them. 

620. . Wliat is the duty of the second writer ? 

He receives the letters posted for dispatch, registers them, and assorts them for dispatch. He 
superintends the making up of the packets by the head peon, and dispatches them. lie also pre- 
pares the chellans of the Export Mails. 

621. What is the duty of the third writer ? 

The third >vriter attends at the office all night, .and at other than office hours. He receives the 
Mails that come in the night, opens them, and distributes the letters of the European residents whose 
peons are in attendance. He also dispatches the Mails which have to be dispatched during the night. 
The Calcutta Mail comes in at this time of year about midnighl;, and in the dry weather about 8 or 9 p. m. 

622. Hoiw is the head peon employed ? 

He registers all Native letters in Bengalee, and distributes them to the other peons for delivery. 
Native lettm received are twice registered, once by the Ist writer in English, and again by the 
Itead peon in Bengalee. 



62a. Wliat is the use of the second registry in Bengalee ? 

For the convenience of keeping the peons* accounts. Were it not for tiiis register it would be 
difRcult to ascertain to what peon any particular letter had been given, so as to make him account* 
able for the postage, and for the letter itself if enquired for. 

624. Give me a detail of the road establishment under the Berbampore Post Office? 

The only road under the Berbampore Post Office is that from Berbampore to M«1da.h, 
with a branch to Bhugwangolab. The toads in the direction of Kishenagur and Beerbhoom 
and Rampoor Baulcah, arc under the Post Masters of those districts respectively. The road 
from Berhamporo to Maldah is 74 miles, and the branch from Chok^ Lalbag to Bljugwangolah 
is 20 miles. On the Maldab road there are 12 stages. At Berbampore there are 8 runners 
and 2 banghyburdars and at the succeeding st^es as far as Khadooan there are 5 runners and 3 
banghybur£irs. At Khamrah the stage next to Khadooab, the road to Bhagulporc branches off and 
is under the Bhi^ulpore Post Master. At this station therefore there are under the Berhamporo 
Post Office only 3 runners and 2 banghyburdars. At the remaining stt^s there are two runners 
and two banghyburdars, except at Maldim itself, where there is one runner and one banghyburdar. 

The runners are all paid at the rate of rupees 4 a month. There are two overseers on rupees 15 a 
month each. One has charge of the road from Berbampore to Khamrah, and the other from Khamrah 
to Mal^h. There is also a boat establishment for crossing the Pudda b^ond Khamrah consisting of 
two boats at a monthly expense of rupees 12 for each boat. A contingent charge is sometimes incur- 
red in the rainy season for keeping up an extra boat to cross a nullah between Khamrah and the rnmn 
river, hut this never exceeds 40 or 50 rupees in the year, and in some years is not incurred at all. 

625. What rule is observed on the arrival of the Calcutta d^ at Berbampore ? 

All the wallets are opened and the packets examined and compared with the chellans and tele- 
ji^ph. Three wallets usually arrive, two containing packets from Calcuttf^ and the third contain- 
ing packets from intermemate Post Offices and from Post Offices to the Eastward, which 
arc put into tho wallet at Kishennugger. We take out of the wallet all the Mails for Bcr- 
hamporc, Bauleah, Beerbhoom and the North-Western Provinces, and send on all the sepa- 
rate packets for forward stations, together with the dispatch Mails of the Berbampore Post Office 
for stations in the direction of Khamrah. The Baulcah packets, which include those for Surda, 
Pubna, Serajgunge, Bograh, Nattore and Jumalpore, are sent on immediately to Bauleah by a 
different road, and those for Kandy, Beerbhoom and the Upper Provinces are detained until the 
next evening when the Post Office closes and tho daily dispatch takes place. Inside packets en- 
closed in the Berbampore packet are detained until the dispatch of the following day. No itiauV 
packets to be forwarded to other stations are sent to Berbampore from Calcutta, but they come in great 
numbers from other Moffiisil Post Offices. For instance, the Cutwa packet to Berhamporo received 
last night contained inside packets to be forwarded to Ptumeah, Bhagulpore, Maldah, Colgong, Jea- 
gunge, Bungpore, Dinagcporc, Khamrah and Cooch Behar. All these packets are detained at 
Berbampore until the departure of the Mail to night, but if they had been separate packets they 
would have been forwarded last night with the rest of the Mails. 

626. Would it give rise to any practical inconvenience if these inside packets were madfl np 
separate? 

No ; the number of packets would be increased, but not to any great extent, and instead of 
having to count and check 129 packets, as was the case last night, 1 should have had to count 
and check about 200 or 250 packets. 

627. What then is the object of making up inside packets ? 

The only object is that the Post Master of the dispatching office may be the more speedily and 
ly dischari^ of his responsibility, by getting one receipted chellan from a near Post Office, than if he 
had to low for a great number of receipted chellsns from Post Offices in all parts of the country. 

c 

628. For what stations are parcels enclosed in the banghy gunnies sent from the General Post 
Office to Berbampore ? 

The gunnies addressed to Berbampore contain parcels for all stations beyond Berbampore, ex- 
cept Dinagepore and Bungpore, and the stations b^ond them. It would save much trouble and 
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delay if separate gunnies were made up for some other stations such as Bhaugulpore and Ramporo 
Bauleah ; as at present all parcels for those stations have to be taken out of the gunnies ^ Berham* 
pore and registered and re-packed before the rest of the banghy can go on. The banghy is generally 
detained about two hours at Berhampore in consequence of this arrangement. There m no banghy 
establishment on the Bauleah road. Light parcels arc sent on with the letter mail, and for heavier 
parcels extra banghyburdars are hired. 

629. At what hour do you close the office and make up the Mails ? 

1 do not close the Miuls until 7 o’clock. The office is never closed for the receipt of letters 
so long as I remain in attendance, but if the Mails have been closed before letters are posted they 
remain in the office until the next day. 

630. At, what o’clock do the Mails from Khamrah reach Berhampore ? 

The Maldah Mail came in last night at 8-30 r. m., and the Bhaugulpore dawk at 4-45 A. M., this 
morning. The day before the Maldah Mail came in at 4 p. h. At this time of the year there is no 
certainty as to the time at which these Mails will arrive, but in the dry season they both arrive be- 
tween 10 A. H. and noon every day. On the arrival of either the Maldah or Bhaugulpore Mail, 
whichever comes first, it is dispatched with the Berhampore and Bauleah Mails to Calcutta. If how- 
ever either the Maldah or Bliaugulporc Mail arrives after 4 p. m., it is kept until the Berhampore 
Mail closes for the day. Two Mails arc dispatched every day to Kishenuggur, one with the Bhaugul- 
pore and the other with the Maldah Mails. 

631. When is the dawk dispatched to Bcerbhoom? 

The Beerbhoom Mail, containing all the packets for the North-West, is dispatched as soon as 
possible after the Mails are closed, that is, about 7-30 p. m. The Beerbhoom Mad in the dry sea- 
son generally arrives about noon or 1 p. m., but at this time of year it does not arrive till 5 or 6 f. h. 

632. Is the road establishment sufficient for carrying the daily Mail ? 

Yes, it is, except between Khamrah and Maldah, where there is only one runner for the upward 
Mails. On Bengalee Gazette days and the days on which the Overland Mails arc dispatched, the Mails 
for Maldah and the stations beyond it arc obliged to be packed in two wallets and these two wallets are 
carried by one runner. The Post Master has no authority to employ an extra runner on these occa- 
sions, and it would be very difiicult to get them, as the road from Khamrah to Maldah passes through 
a dense jungle where there arc no inhabitants. The reasons of the delay in this part of the road are 
given in a letter written by the Post Master of Berhampore to the Post Master General on the 3rd 
September 1849. 

633. How long is it since the Mails were carried by contract along the roads under the Berham- 
pore Post Master ? 

Not since I was appointed Dawk Moonshee ; but the Mails were conveyed firom Calcutta as far 
as Berhampore by contract until within the last three or four years. 

634. Has any improvement taken place in the speed of the dawk since the abolition of the 
contract ? 

Yes, the Mails firom Calcutta reach Berhampore in about 3 hours less than they used to do ; and 
moreover the packets from intermediate stations, which the contractor did not always wait for, now 
come on with much greater regularity. 

635. What means arc taken to hasten the dawk on the road from Berhampore to Maldah ? 

In the dry season, if the Mails are carried at a speed of less than 5 miles an hour, the 
overseers and runners along the whole line of road are fined. The Telegraph only enables us to 
ascertain generally whether delay has occurred between tferhampore and Khamrah, or Khamrah 
and M ald ftb. We have no means of finding out the precise chokey in which the delay occurs. 

' The only eSbctual way of checking the time along the whole line of road would be to establish 
uddadars at every stage, and make them note in the Telegraph the time at which the MaiU 
passed. I believe this was formerly the practice, but it has not been so in my time. Eight uddadars 
at rupees 8 a month would be necessary for this purpose, and the two overseers might then be dispensed 
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^th. Hie Dawk Writers at Jeagungc, Dewansaraij and Khamra would check the time at their 
respective chokeys. 

636. Has any proposition of this kind ever been made to the Post Master General ? 

Not since I have been here. 

637. Have any rewards ever been given to the overseers and runners for ftvr eetlirig 5 
wiles ? 

No, never. On one occasion they exceeded 6 miles an hour with the downward Mails^ but, 
as they failed to carry the upward Mails at that rate, the rewards were withheld. 


20th August 1850. 

638. With reference to your answer to question 627 is there not a chellan enclosed in every 
inside packet which is returned from the receiving office to the office of dispatch ? 

Yes, there is. The dispatching office gets a receipt for the forward packets from the forward 
office in whose packet they are enclosed. It afterwards gets receipts for the contents of each 
packet from the receiving office. 

639. How arc the runners paid ? 

They arc paid through the overseers. The runners’ wages are delivered to the overseers, who 
call at the Berhampore Post Office once a month to receive them. The overseers pay the mnners 
their wages and take receipts from them. 

640. Do the runners complain of not receiving the whole of their pay from the overseers ? 

Complaints of this kind are sometimes received, but not often. When they are preferred the 
Post Master makes enquiry, and if they are well founded the overseers are either fined or 
dismissed. 


641. Has any overseer ever been dismissed for appropriating the nmners’ wages ? 

Yes, one overseer was dismissed in 1843 or 1844. In 1847 a notification in English and 
Bengalee was sent to be stuck up in each chokey requiring parties having complaint of misappro- 
priation to make against the overseers or Post Office writers to do so within a month after the 
occurrence. Since then only one complaint has been made, and that on investigation turned out 
to be unfounded. 

642. Do you think that the overseers are in tlic habit of retaining some part of the runners’ 
wages for their own use V 

I do not think that the runners near the Sudder Post Office have any portion of their pay 
kept back from them. But 1 think it probable that those at a distance may. I do not however 
suppose that a monthly deduction is made from their pay, but they perhaps make the overseer 
a present in the course of the year. 

643. How is the time kept on the Bhogwangola Boad? 

There is no Telegraph on this road, and the hour of the arrival of the Mail at Bhogwangola 
is not noted, nor is the ^ur at which the Mails are dispatched from Bhogwangola communicated 
to this Office. We have no regular check upon the time occupied in the transit of the dawk by 
this road. 

644. Are there any uddas or chokeys in the Berhampore Post Office Division at which let- 
ters are received for the Post, or to which they are sent for delivery? 


No. 
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646. Are there any Zemindaree dawk stations along the iroad at which padiets are received or 
delivered by the dawk runners? 

No> hut the tetters from the Khamrah, Dewanserai and JeagnUgO Thaiiaa are posted at those 
places, and brought to the Sudder Station by dawk as service tetters. 

646. Are these letters registered, and are they Included in returns A. and B. re4uired by the 
Commissioner? 

Yes, both. 

647. What in your opinion is the use of keeping up the Registers? 

For the pprpose of enquiring after missing letters. We give a receipt fbr Oveiy letter posted, 
and unless we keep a detailed register of each letter dispatched, we cannot trace it in case of en- 
quiry. In the North-West Provinces, letters received for dispatch arc not registered in detail, but 
only the number of letters of each kind dispatched to and received from each Post Office. 

648. How many enquiries for missing letters arc made at this office in the course of 
a year? 

There are generally from 2 to 3 every month. Perhaps there may be 26 or 30 such enquiries 
in the course of a year. But from other Post Offices wc receive several letters of enquiry during 
the month. 


649. Are letters enquired for always found? 

Always. Not a letter has been lost in my time that I recollect except one. That was a letter 
written from Sylhet and addressed to General Baper at Berhamporc. General Raper complained 
to the Post Master that ho had not received this letter, but on reference to the register it was found 
that the letter had been received in this offiee. The writer said that he gave the letter to General 
Raper’s peon, but it was not entered in the delivery book. The writer was punished and the pay 
due to him was forfeited and made over to General Baper, who stated that the lost letter contained 
a silver ornament worth rupees 60. This happened seven or eight years ago. 

650. Was the letter itself ever found, or the contents recovered ? 

No. 

661. Have any banghy parcels ever been lost ? 

Yes ; one parcel sent from here to Nyaserai was alleged by the sender to have been lost. It 
was registered here, and this Post Office received an acknowledgment of its safe arrival at Merai 
and Kislmuggcr. The Post Master General instituted enquiries, but the parcel was never found. 
Another parcel sent from Calcutta to Pumeah last year was registered in this office, but by mistake 
was not entered in the Telegraph, and failed to reach its destination. I conclude it was missent to 
some other station, but it has never been foxmd. 'Jlic addressee claimed compensation, which was 
refused by the Post Master Generd, but he ordered me to be fined for carelessness in not entering 
the parcel in the Telegraph, and the Post Master accordingly fined me rupees 20. This amount 
was credited to Government and no part of it given to the addressee of the parcel. 

652. Then in point of fact the re^sters do not afford the means of recovering letters or parcels 
when they are really lost ? 

No, they do not ; but they enable the Government to ascertain who is responsible for the loss. 

653. Would not all the missing letters, which have been enquired for and found, have been 

as certainly found if the registers had not existed ? ^ 

• 

Yes, they Would. The enquiries made are generally of this kind. A person comes to the 
Post Office and says that a letter which he wrote to a particular place on a particular day has not 
been delivered. A letter is invariably written to the Post Master of the receiving office, who as 
invariably writes back that the letter has beCn delivered. No doubt such letters would be 
delivered whether the enquiry were made or not, and indeed the party who makes the enquirj' 
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might just as well write to his correspondent to know if he has reeeired his letter, as throw the 
burden of making the enquiry on the Post Office. 

654. How many letters and newspapers do you estimate pass through the Berhampore Post 
Office and its subordinate offices in the course of a year? 

About IjOOO covers pass daily through the five Post Offices, both received and despatched, and 
therefore the annual number may be taken to be 865,000. 

I 

655. You have said above that the registers are of no use for the recovery of letters which are 
actually lost, and yon admit that the missing letters which have been enquired for would have 
reached their destination whether the registers had existed or not. You have also said that during 
the ten years that you have been attached to the Berhampore Post Office only one letter 
has been lost. What then is the object for which during that time 8,650,000. letters have been 
registered? 

I cannot say that the registers afford any security to the public, so &r as the recovery of lost 
letters is concerned, and they occupy much time and labor which might otherwise be spared, or 
expended on more useful objects. But the register of post-paid letters despatched certainly affords 
Government a security that the postage on post-paid letters will be brought to credit, and to that ex- 
tent they also afford the public a security that all post-paid letters will be sent to their deatiTmtioTi, 
If there were no registers of post-paid letters despatched, the Officer receiving the letters might either 
destroy them for the postage, or enter upon the letter and in the chellan a less amount 
of postage than he received from the sender. If prepayment by the use of stamps were in- 
troduced then the detailed registers of post-paid letters despatched might bo dispensed with; 
but the registers of service and bearing letters despatched might be discontinued at once without 
much harm. 

In like manner the registers of service and post-pmd letters received, might be dispensed 
with now, and if stamps were introduced, and their use made compulsoiy, the Begister of bearing 
letters received might also be discontinued. 

656. Would it not be sufficient to enter in the register of bearing letters received the num- 
ber of letters of that kind received from each station and the postage due on them ? 

The business would go on, and much trouble would be saved, but it may be doubted whether the 
check over the realizatiou of bearing postage would be so complete as it now is. 

657. Have you ever heard that any inconvenience has resulted from the discontinuance of 
the registers in the North-Western Provinces ? 

' No. 


658. Do you consider that if prepayment of postage were made compulsory in all cases, the 
number of letters sent by post would diminish ? 

The number- might be diminished a little but not to any great extent. It would save a great 
deal of trouble to the Post Office. The letters of Europeans, and of the higher class of Natives, 
such as Merchants, Zemindars and Amlah would not diminish, but the number of those sent by the 
lower classes would probably be less. 

658*. Do you think the present rates of postage for long distances prevmit persons from cor- 
responding as mutffi as they would if the rates were lower ? 

The Native correspondence with the Upper Provinces is Very trifling, and the postage on letters 
sent from one station in Bengal to another is so light that 1 do not thii^ it can prevent correspon- 
dence to any great extent. No doubt a greater number of letters would be written to distant 
places if the postage was reduced. 

659. Do you think that the publie would object to the use of stamps for prepayment of 
postage, or that they would have any difficulty in understanding them ? 

1 do not think anv one would object to the use of stamps, and I believe th^ would be readily 
understood in a very uiort time. 
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660. Are many bearing letters refused for postage in this district ? 

Yes; nearly 100 every month, and there are also about 200 letters of which the addressees 
cannot bo found. 

661. Are refused letters always opened and returned to the sender? 

Yes, always; until about three years ago they used to be sent to the Post Master of the dis- 
patching office, Wt now they are returned to the sender. Very few of these letters ever reach the 
sender, for they are chiefly Native letters, and generally nothing more than the bare name of the 
sender can be gathered from the letter. In every town there are probably from twenty to a hun- 
dred people Jiaving the same name, so that it is exceedingly difficult and in moat cases impossible to 
find the real sender. And even if he is found he denies that he is the writer and it is impossible 
to prove that he is. So that such letters are carried twice by the Post Office and are made remain- 
ing after all ; the Post Office getting no remuneration for its trouble. 

662. Are many letters returned opened to the senders in this district ? 

About 400 or 500 letters have been returned rejected to the senders through this Office, and 
out of them I have not succeeded in delivering more than 10 or 12. The rest have been sent to 
the General Post Office ns dead letters. 

6G3. IIow many letters arc sent from this Post Office annually to Calcutta as unclaimed? 

From April 1 849 to February 1850, both inclusive, the munber of dead letters returned to the 
General Post Office was 2,302. This is for eleven months. Those of March 1850 have not yet 
been sent. 


664. What time usually elapses before the letters received by the Calcutta and Eastward Mails 
arc sent out for delivery? 

The letters for the European residents, whose peons are in attendance, arc delivered as 
soon as the Mtuls arc opened, and the letters of all the other residents, European and Native, ure 
sent out early in the morning. But the Europeans always get their letters first, and those for the 
Natives arc not delivered xmtil later in the day. One reason for tliis is that the Natives reside 
further from the Post Office than the Europeans. 

665. Arc the dawks always opened in the Post Master’s presence ? 

No, never. They generally arrive at night. 

666. Arc Expresses ever sent from Bcrhamporc? 

Yes; a great many Expresses ore sent, chiefly to Calcutta. There is no regularity in 
the number. In 1844 or 1845, when the late Bajuh Kisnath’s case was pending, about 50 
Expresses were sent by his people through the Post Office in one month. The Mahajuns in the 
city more frequently send Expresses than any one else, and some few arc sent from the Nizomut. 

667. Has the requirement of Rule X. of the Post Office Rules been observed in this office? 

No. No schedule of distances has ever been submitted to the Post Master General for his 
approv^. I have prepared a Ust for my own use from the polymetrical tables, but it docs not 
include the Post Offices of Madras and Bombay, nor those Post Offices in Bengal and the Upper 
Provinces which have recently been established. Nor has it ever been himg up in the office or 
translated into Bengalee. ■ 

668. When any change of postage rates is made, or when any new Post Office is established, 

are means taken to inform the public of the same ? • 

No alteration has been made in the rates of Inland postage since 1838, and I cannot tell what 
was done then. But no notice is ever given of changes in the rates of Steam or Ship postage, 
because the Natives are not Concerned with such matters, and it is presumed that the European 
residents are informed of these changes, when they occur, by the newspapers. It has not Wn 
the custom to notify to the public the opening of a new Post Office, but after we get intimation of 
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it from tlie Post Master Ooncml, we always make up packets to the new Post Office if any persons 
desire to send letters thertj. 

G69. Arc all cliellaus in this office recciptctl and returned every day to the Dispatching 
Offices ? 

Not punctually. Tlicre are chcllans now lying in the office of letters received on the 23rd 
July. Must of the chcllans of that date have been returned, and the few remaining will be also 
returned ius soon as the establishment has leisure for the pui|>use. 

(iro. Arc any late letter fees received at this office? 

No. The Post Office is open for the receipt of letters as long as I am in attendance, but no 
fees are ever demanded. ‘ 

G71. Arc you careful to sec that the weight of Mails never exceeds 9 seers for one runner on 
the direct road, and 10 seers on cross roads as directed in the Pest Master General’s Circular, 
dated 18th December 1837, and 10th April 1838? 

No. 1 believe the Mails frccpicntly exceed that standard. The imcket from Calcutta to 
Derhampore, which is contained in one wallet, fre(|ucntly weighs more than 12 seers. Put the 
wallets now used arc lighter than those used in 1838. Tlicy do not, however, lost so long or pro- 
tect the letters so well. 

672. Arc any private postage accounts kept at the Bcrhamporc Post Office with residents at 
the station? 

None with the Post Office, but the delivery peons, to save time in the collection of bearing 
postage, keep accounts with some of the residents, ^o peons, however, are responsible for the 
l)Ostagc on all letters delivered to them. 

673. How are the postage receipts remitted from the subordinate Post Offices? 

They are remitted weekly from all the Post Offices. The weekly remittances are made on 
account, and the accounts of each Post Office, are settled at the end of every month. 


23rd August 1850. 

‘ 674. IVliat do you mean by saying in answer to question 618, that you draft all the corres- 
pondence of the office ? 

1 mean to say that in every case I prepare and submit to the Post Master a rough draft of the 
letter to be written. The Post Master corrects my drafts and makes such alterations in them 
as ho thinks proper. After this they are fair copied and issued under the signature of the 
Post Master. All letters are opened by the Post Master and made over to mo for enquiry 
and report. 

675. Docs the third writer who remains at the office at night register the covers received from 
Calcutta and prepare them for delivery? 

No ; he only takes out and registers the covers from Calcutta for the European residents. The 
European letters firom intermediate stations he makes a memorandum of on the chellan inside each 
packet, because they cannot be entered in the register until all the Native letters from Calcutta have 
been entered, and moreover if they were then to be registered it would occasion great delay in their 
distriWion. The covers addressed to European residents whose prans axe in attendance axe then 
distributed ; after which the writer puts by the remainder of the Mails until the morning. At 7 a. m., 
he delivers over the remainder of the English letters to the English deliveiy peons or to any private 
peons who may be sent to receive them. At 8 or 9 a. m., the first writ^ comes to - the office, 
registers all the covers received from Calcutta and t^ intermediate stations, and makes the 
remidnder of them over to the head peon. He makes over the Native letters as he agisters 
them to the head peon, who enters them in a Bengalee register and then passes them oh to the 
delivery peons. 
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676. WLat time elapses between the arrival of the first writer at the office and the departure 
of the peons with the Calcutta Native letters for delivery? 

liVom one to two hours. The Native delivery peons generally go out with the letters at about 

10 A. M. 


677. Could not the writer who attends at night complete the registiy and prepare all the letters 
for delivery early in the morning? 

No ; after opening the Calcutta Mails and taking out and registering and delivering the Euro* 
pcau letters, he requires rest. 

678. fiut he is not in attendance during the day ? 

• 

No ; he comes at 8 or 9 p. m., and has nothing to do till the arrival of the Calcutta Mail. It 
takes nearly 3 hours to open the Mails and distribute the English letters, and then he is at work 
again from 7 to 10 a. m. the next day in registering the remainder of the letters, and other miscel* 
hincous business. He is an old man, and has been in the office about 12 or 13 years. 

679. How are the packets for stations to the North-West dispatched from Berhampore? 

They are put inside the Beerbhoom packet. The Beerbhoom Post Master takes them out, and 
sends them to Mungulporo where they meet the North-West Mail from Calcutta. I do not know 
whether such packets arc put inside the Mungulporo packet by the Beerbhoom Post Master or 
wliethcr they are sent separate. There is no Post Master at Mungulporo; only a dawk writer. 
The Berhampore packet for Mungulporo is also put inside the Beerbhoom jMicket. Formerly 
the North-West dawks used to come and go vid Patna and Bhaugulpore, but not in my time. 

680. To what stations arc packets sent from Berhamporo vid filiaugulporc ? 

Packets for Sultangunge, Monghyr and Barr are sent from hence oid Bliaugulpore. The Patna 
and Tirhoot Mails arc sent vid Beerbhoom. The Mails from Patna to Berhampore arc always sent 
vid Monghyr and Bhaugulpore, and generally those from Tirhoot likewise. The Patna Post Master 
does not make up a scpiiratc packet for Jeagunge. The consequence is that all the Jeagungc letters 
come to Berhampore and have to be forwarded back to Jeagungc, giving rise to much needless 
trouble and delay. Many letters for Jeagungc from the General Post Office and from other places 
also come to Berhampore, but the reason of this is tliat the senders of the letters address them to 
Jeagunge, Moorshedabad, and so they arc put into the Berhampore packet with all other Moorshe- 
dabad letters. 

681. For what stations do letters come from the North-West Provinces vtd Berhampore? • 

For all the stations to the North and North-East of Berhampore, that is to say, all stations on 
the Bauleah and Maldah lines of road. A few packets also come by tliis route for Bhaugulpore and 
its subordinate Post Offices. 

* 682. How do you dispatch packets to the Eastward? 

We enclose them in the Dum-Dum packet. The packets for Dowlutgungc, Ranaghat and 
Baraset arc enclosed in the Nuddea packet, but the packets for Jcssorc and all other stations to the 
Eastward are sent vid Dum-Dum. They used to go vid Nuddea, but the route has been changed by 
an order from the General Post Office passed about a year ago. 

683. The Jessore Dawk Moonshce has stated that all packets from Berhampore arc received at 
that station vid Nuddea, can you account for this? 

No— All I can say is that we include the Berhampore packet for Jessore in the Dum-Dum 
packet. • 

684. Is the time of the arrival of the Mails at Jeagungc ami Dcwanscrai now checked by the 
Dawk Moonshecs of those stations ? 

No — ^Thcrc is no head in the Telegraph for those stations. Tlic time of the Mails is not 
checked anywhere, except at Khamrah and again at Maldah. 
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685. When was the Dewanserai Post Office established? 

Before my time. Its chief use is for receiving the service letters passing between the Thanah 
at that place and the Sudder Station. In the first week of last July only 9 chargeable letters were 
dispatched from Dewanserai, while the number of service letters was 18. The monthly postage col- 
lected at Dewanserai amounts to about 6 or 6 rupees, and the salary of the writer is 10 rupees a 
month. 


686. Arc letters reemved at the Berhampore Post Offic6 weighed before ddiveiy ? 

Not generally. They are not weighed unless suspected to have been under or overcharged. 
This happens very seldom indeed. ^ 

687. By what rule arc you guided in marking as ** doubtful'’ under the 13th Clause of the Post 
Office Rules, Newspapers, Lawpapers and service covers dispatched from the Berhampore Post Office ? 

It is a standing rule in the Office that all Lawpapers charged as such are marked " doubtful,” 
in order that they may be opened at the Office of receipt. But Newspapers and service covers are 
never marked doubtful.” 

688. If the Post Master had reason to believe that a service cover sent to the Post Office for 
dispatch contained a private communication, would ho not order it to be marked doubtful?” 

Such a case has never occurred in my time, so far as I know. At least, no service letter has 
ever been dispatched and marked “ doubtful.” 

689. Do you ever receive covers marked “ doubtful?” 

Yes, but only Lawpapers. These we open in the presence of the addressees, but we do not open 
covers containing Lawpapers which are not so marked. 

690. Is the rule requiring the return of receipted Banghy Chellans the day after the arrival 
of the Banghy observed in this Office? 

The Banghics sent from the General Post Office do not correspond with the Chellans, that 
is to say, the Chellan includes all the parcels received at the General Post Office for dispatch on the 
day on which the Chellan is made out. But the parcels are often too numerous to send in one day, 
and portions of them come in on the second and third day and sometimes a week after the receipt 
of the Chellan. For this reason it is the custom of this Office to return the receipted Banghy 
Chellans of the General Post Office within a week of their receipt. To aU other stations the 
receipted Chellan is returned as soon as the parcel arrives. 

691. Do the Mail runners in thi? division ever complain of being overloaded? 

Very seldom between this and Khamrah, because there arc three runners to carry the upward 
Mails, but between Khamrah and Maldah there is only one runner and he is frequently overloaded, 
always indeed on Gazette and Overland days, and whenever there is an unusual number of service 
letters. The runners who carry the downward Mails are very rarely overloaded. 


24th August 1850. 

LOLLA OBHYCHURN BOSE. 

692. You are Serishtadar of the Civil Court of Moorshedabad ? 

I am. 1 wus Serishtadar of the Foigdaree Court for several years and have been recently 
promoted. 

693. Where do you reside ? 

^t Khudai, close to the Cantonments of Berhampore, and to the North of them. 
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69i. Where is your home ? 

At Jykishenpoor in Tiiannali Nourabgange, Zillali Furreedpoor. 

095. Do you correspond with your relations at Jykuhenpoor by post ? 

Yes, frequently. 

696. To what Post Office do you address your letters for Jykishenpoor? 

To the Furreedpoor Post Office. 

697. bow far is Jykishenpoor from Furreedpoor? 

It is on the other side of the Pudda and a day’s journey from Furreedpoor. 

698. How do your letters reach Jykishenpoor? 

I address them to the care of a Mohurrir in the Joint Magistrate’s Office at Furreedpoor 
whom I happen to know, lie sends intelligence of the arrival of the letter to my friends at 
Jykishenpoor when he has an opportunity of doing so, and then a servant is sent to Furreedpoor to 
receive the letters. 

699. Then your letters arc frequently delayed at Furreedpoor? 

Yes, always, at least 3 or 4 days. 

700. Is there not a chokey at Nowabgunge where letters are received and delivered? 

4 

There is ; but in consequence of the misconduct of the Moonshee or Addadar at that chokey, 
I have ceased sending letters by that route. 

701. To what description of misconduct do you allude? 

When a letter is posted at Nowabgungc by my friends at Jykishenpoor, the Moonshee takes 
from them two annas as postage to Berhampore, and two annas for himself. But instead of 
sending the letter to Berhampore he keeps it by him for a few days, and then sends it back to 
Jykishenpoor by a peon of his own at a charge of 4 annas more to my fiiends, pretending that the 
letter has been sent to Berhampore and has been returned in consequence of the addressee not 
being found, so that they have to pay 8 annas for nothing at aH. The four annas charged on 
the return of the letter is said to be half for the Mohurrir and half for the peon. This happened 
several times and consequently my friends at Jykishenpoor now post all letters intended for me at 
Furreedpoor. 

702. How far is Nowabgimgc from Jykishenpoor ? 

About four miles, and on the same side of the Fuddah. 

703. To whom is the Nowabgunge Moonshee subordinate ? 

To the Dacca Post Master. 

70^1. Did you or your friends inform the Post Master at Dacca of his misconduct ? 

No. 

705. Would it be any convenience to persons residing in that neighbourhood to have a pro> 
perly regulated Post Office at Nowabgunge ? 

It would be of the greatest convenience to a large number of persons who now cannot post 
their letters without either crossing the Puddah to Furreedpoor, or travelling a considerable distance 
across several smaller rivers to Dacca. 

706. Why do you not direct your letters from Berhampore to the Nowabgunge chokey ? 

c 2 
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I used to do so, but several letters sent on that wa,jr never reached their destination, and 
upon those which were sent four annas was charged in addition to the postage ; that is, two annas 
for the peon and two for the Mohnrrir. Hence I now always send my letters vM Furreedpore. 

707. Do other residents in the neighbourhood of Nowabgungc complain of the same 
thing ? 

Yes, the complaint is universal. Some years I broi^ht the circumstance to the notice of 
the Joint Magistrate of Furreedpoor, but he could not interfere as the Moonshec is under the Post 
Office of Dacca. 

708. Is there a Thana at Nowabgungc ? 

Yes, there is. It is in the district of Furreedpoor, and directly subordinate to the Deputy 
Magistrate at Manickguugc. 

709. At what o’clock do you receive your letters here ? 

There is no certainty in the matter. Sometimes I receive them at 10 or 11 before going to 
Court, and sometimes not until 2 or 3 p. m. 

710. How do you receive your letters ? 

Always from the delivery peon. I never send to the Post Office for my letters. 

711. At what hour do you receive letters from Calcutta, Furreedpoor, Hoogbly and other 
places from which the letters come with the Calcutta dawk? 

As I said above, there is no certainty ; Calcutta letters ore sometimes not delivered to me until 
2 or 8 p. M. 

712. Arc your letters always delivered in the same place ? 

No. The peon first goes to my house, and if I have gone to Court he delivers my letters at 
the Court House in the afternoon. 

713. Have you anything to complain of in regard to the delivery of your letters at Bcr- 
hamporc ? 

No. There is perhaps some unnecessary delay, to the extent of a few hours in the dcliveiy, 
but this is of little consequence. There arc no such abuses practised here as 1 have described as 
taking place at Nowabgungc. 

71 1. Is any payment demanded by the delivery peons in addition to the postage ? 

No. I keep an account with the delivery peon of hearing postage due on letters delivered to 
me during the month, and at the end of the month I settle it, and the peon p.ay8 the amount into 
the Post Office. Once a year at poujali time I give the peon a small present. No presents are 
made to the Dawk Moonshec. 

716. Do you usually send your letters bearing postage or paid ? 

I always prepay the postage of my letters, but those which I receive generally come bearing 
posti^c. 1 should not of com'se object to compulsory prepayment in all cases, and 1 think it 
would be a most desirable arrangement both for the Post Office and for the public. 

716. Arc you aware of any objection to the use of Stamps in lieu of money for the pre- 
payment of postage ? 

No. On the contrary, I think it would be a most convenient plan and add much to the 
security of the post. 

717. Is the Zcmiudarcc Dawk in the District of Moorshedabad available for the cunveysmee 
of private letters? 
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No. If it were nuulc so, the residents in the interior of the district would be greatly 
benefited. 

718. Are you aware of any objection to the receipt and delivery of private letters at the 
Thannas? 

No j so long as there was no receipt of money connected with the business. There are no 
Dawk Writers at the Tbiinnas. The Thanna Mohurir, or in his absence the Jemadar, receives and 
dispatches the Zemindarce Dawk, and it would nut do to charge them with the care of funds and 
the duty of keeping and furnishing accounts. If all letters were prepaid by means of stamps, 
there would be no objection to their receipt and delivery by the Police. 

719. Would there he any objection to employ the Village Chowkodars to take letters from 
the Tliannato their several villages? 

Yes, the Chowkedars would make it a mctiiis of extortitig money on the jdea that it was 
(^xtra duty which they were not Imnnd to perform, and moreover the people like to have as 
little to do with the inferior Police; as possible. 1 1 would be far better if an extra peon were 
attached to each Tlumna for the express purpose of distributing letters brought by the Zemin- 
darce Dawk. 


Sth Septembeb 1850. 

MR. E. BOTELLIIO. 

720. In answer to question 1 0 you stated that the average of letters returned by the delivery 
peons to the General Post Office daily was 200. Is not this a high avenigc ? 

I think not j it includes all letters of which the addressees cannot be found, whether tlicy arc 
to be forwarded or made remaining. It also includes all refused letters. On ordinary dtiys the 
number of such letters may not exceed 80 or 90, but on the delivery of the Steamer and Overland 
Mails the number is much greater. The process observed is this. On the returned letters being 
given by the peons to Petumber Mookeijca, he compares them with the registers of the letter Mail 
Receipt Dcpjurtmcnt, and opposite each entry in the Register he writes the date on which the letter 
is rctimncd by the peons. 'I'hcn he brings the Registers to me, and I check and mark every entry, 
smd write the date and my initials on each letter. Petumber Mookcr jea then takes back the letters, 
and enters them in the remaining, refused and fonvard Registers. He then brings tliem to me a 
second time with his forw.ord, rcraiiining, and refused Registers, and I again comp-orc every item, 
and sign my name in each Register at the foot of esich day’s entry. In these Registers the amount 
of postage on all bearing letters is entered, and from them credit is given to the peons. 

721. What is the object of comparing the returned letters with the Registers of the letter 
Mail Rcccii>t Department ? 

Tlie object is that in case of enquiry it may be at once ascertained by reference to the Registers 
whether a ])articular letter has been delivered, m<adc remaining, or forwiwded. The object of again 
comparing the letters with the Registers kept by Petumber Mookeijca is to be certain that the 
amount of bearing postage credited to the peons agrees with that due upon the remaining and 
forward letters. 

722. Is not the peons* account book laid dwly before the Deputy Post Master General and ^ 
signed by him ? 

Yes, every day at five o’clock. Tlic Deputy Post Master General passes such orders upon it 
us he thinks necessary ; his attention being drawn to thogc peons who are in balance more than 10 
rupees, by a mark made by me in red ink opposite the peon’s name. The order passed by the 
Deputy Post Master General is almost invariably that the Superintendent should investigate 
through the Inspector the cause of the peons being in balance, and that makes it necessary for me 
to ^vritc a report on each case. 

723. What establishment is mmntaiucd at Ruxhec where there is now no Post Office ? 
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The Burhee Post Office and the Dawk Writer was removed to Baghodor a few months ago ; but 
a Moonshce is still entertained at Burhee to check the time at which the Mails arrive at, and depart 
from that station. 

724. How is it that the Kandy and Bunwareebad letters are sent round vid Soorie, instead of 
direct from llooglily by Nyaserai and Cutwa? 

The arrangement was originally proposed by the Post Master of Beerbhoom, and has continued 
ever since according to his recommon^tion. The route by Cutwa is certainly shorter. At present 
tlic dawk from CsUcutta to Kandy and Bunwareebad takes 3 days, while to Cutwa it only takes 1 
day. The d.wk from Cutwa to Calcutta takes 3 days, while that from Elandy and Bunwareebad 
to CiiIcutta takes sometimes 4 and 5 days. ' , 

725. Is the road establishment up to Benares, Mirzapore, and Ghazeepore, under the Cal- 
cutta General Post Office? 

Up to Benares it is ; but the road establishment between Akoree and Ghazeepore is under 
the Ghazeepore Post Master, and that from Alinngger to Mirzapore is under the Mirzapore Post 
blaster, with the exception of the first stiige from Alinugger. 

726. Is there a Post Office at Jungypore? 

No, but we make up a packet almost daily for Mr. Larulctta at that station, and enclose it 
separately in the Bcrliamporc wallet. Mr. Larulctta accounts for the postage on his letters to the 
Post Master of Berhamporc. 

727. Arc the runners who carry the Baugundee wallet from the General Post Office ever 
employed to carry any other packets ? 

Yes, on Overland Mail days they assist in carrying the Berhamporc and Jessore dawks as far 
ns Boraset. 

728. Arc the Surrool, Soorec, Kandy, and Bunwareebad packets enclosed inside the Burdwan 
packet? 

The Surrool and Soorec pockets arc separate, but the Kandy and Bunwareebad psickets go inside 
the Soorec packet^ 

729. Wliat is the object of putting the Kandy audBunworcebad packets inside the Sooree packet? 

.Tlio only object is the greater safety of the small packets. If there Avcrc a great number of 
small packets loose in the wallet, they would be more likely to be lost. 

730. Arc the packets for Nyaserai and the other Post Offices subordinate to llooghly, put 
inside the llooghly pocket ? 

No, they arc put up in a separate packet addressed to the Post Master at llooghly, who opens 
the enclosing packet and sends on the packets to the several Post Offices without delay. 

731. Do you not consider that the system of putting 'forward’ packets inside other packets 
addressed to intermediate Post Masters might be dispensed with without inconvenience, and all 
packets sent separately in the wallet ? 

I tlunk so. Each Post Master might easily check and compare all the packets, taking out 
those for his own station and for branch roads, and sending on the rest, together with his own 
packets, loose in the wallet. Where a Post Master has time between the arrival of a cross dawk, 
and the dispatch of the Mail in the direct line, he might make up all forward packets addressed to 
one station into one packet. 

a 

732. When an additional wallet has to be sent along a direct line of rood, where only a sufficient 
number of runners arc entertained to carry the ordinary Mails, how is the additional wallet carried ? 

It is carried by the runners w'ho take the ordinary Mail. In this way one runner has fre- 
quently to carry a double load, and the Mails are delayed from this cause. 
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733. Has the number of service letters exceeding 12 tolahs in weight sent by the letter dawk 
decreased since the orders of Oovemmentj dated requiring such letters to he 

superscribed “ by Letter Mail ?” 

Not in any perceptible degree. It is these which overload the dawk. When the order was 
first passed, every service letter exceeding 12 tolahs was rcfiised at the General Post Office. But 
on the same day we received a letter from Government desiring that all letters from the Secre- 
tary’s ofiices should be sent by letter dawk without reference to weight; and the service covers 
from every office weighing more than 12 tolahs arc now invariably superscribed “ by Letter Mail” 
whether they arc of importance or not, and when they arc so superscribed the Post Office cannot 
refuse to receive them. 

73 i<. '^erc you correct in stating that the Port Gloster packet is detached from the Ked- 
geree dawk ab Bela ? 

No. I have ascertained that it goes with the Midnaporc dawk, and is detached at Chokey 
Shamporc, 3 stages from Calcutta. 

735. You are aware that the detailed registry of letters has been discontinued in every part 
of India except Bengal ? 

1 am. 

736. Do you not consider tliat the registers might be dispensed with in Bengal without 
objection? 

I think that the registers of service letters, both received and dispatched, might at once be 
dispensed with, also the registers of post paid, received and of bearing letters dispatched; but 1 
consider it necessary to keep up the detailed register of paid letters dispatched as a check upon the 
postage collections, and also the register of bearing letters received. 

737. You arc aware that the Post Master General applied to Government for authority to 
discontinue the registry of letters received by the Pcninsidar and Oriental Company’s Steamers, 
and that the Government approved the proposal. How is it that only the registry of the post paid 
and service letters luis been discontinued, and not the registry of the bearing letters ? 

The registry of the bearing letters has been kept up as a check upon the bearing postage. 
After registration the registers are added up and the amount of postage compared with the entry 
in the London letter bill. The amount generally agrees, but if not, the amount according to the 
registers is entered in the Calcutta column of the London letter bill. After delivery the Moou- 
shcc takes an account of the letters in the hands of each peon, and the totals of these accounts 
must agree with the total of the register. If there is a discrepancy, the detailed register enables 
us to trace out where the mistake is, much quicker than if there were no detailed register. 

738. But would not the time saved by discontinuing the register, be much more than the 
iwlditioual lime likely to be occupied in detecting mistakes, il’ they arise? 

Certainly ; a great deal more time would be saved. 

73i). Would not the check over the peons be just as perfect as it is at present, and the reco- 
very of the postage as certain? 

Yes; it would be quite sufficient if the assistant in the Steam Department, whose duty it is 
to sort, weigh and mark the bearing letters, were to make them into bundles according to the 
amount of postage charged on thcm,and prepare a memorandum of the total amount of postage due 
on each bundle. The letters being then made over to the delivery Clerks, the single letters might 
first be delivered to the peons and an account of them taken, and afterwards the double and treble, 
and so on. A plan of this kind would save onc-half the tune now occupied. 

• 

740. Would not a similar system answer for the delivery of inland bearing letters? 

Yes, it would; but in that case two delivery tables and two sets of Jumma peons would be 
• required. At present, in consequence of the rapidity of delivery, the peons cannot enter fiist 
enough in their lists the letters delivered to them, and as the absence of the registers would rcu- 

D 2 
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der it more than ever necessary that the peons’ lists of letters delivered to them should be correct, 
it would be necessary to have a second delivery table. Besides this, the arrangement would further 
expedite business and save trouble. 

741. Po you conceive that any good purpose is answered by the peons making out a list of 
the letters delivered to them? 

Yes ; it is a check upon them, so that they cannot destroy letters delivered to them. 

743. But they must account for the aggregate amount of postage on the letters, whether 
they prepare a detailed list or not? 

Yes. 

ft 

743. Then would it not answer every useful purpose if there were a special re{^try (rf letters 
which the senders might wish to transmit with peculiar care, mid would it not, under these circum- 
stances, save much waste of time and labor if the preparation of detailed lists were discontinued 
except of letters specially registered ? 

Undoubtedly it would. 

744. Supposing the detailed registry of bearing and service letters to be abolished, what time 
would be saved in the delivery of the Mails ? 

It would save an hour and a half, or about one-half the time now occupied. 

745. What time would be saved by the abolition of the detailed registry of inland letters 
received? 

One-half the time ; and if the peons arc not required to make out detailed lists of the letters 
delivered to them, the whole of the morning Mails might be got ready for delivery in two hours. 

. 746. Would it not enable you to dispense with a portion of the establishment now employed 
in registering letters? 

Yes ; undoubtedly it would. 

747. MHiat time would the abolition of rc^stry save in the dispatch of the inland Mails from 
the General Post Office ? 

. About an hour ; if the Post Office closes as at present at G r. m. the Mails might be despatch- 
ed at 7 r. H. 

748. This also would render it possible to dispense with a portion of the General Post Office 
Establishmciit ? 

Yes ; by the abolition of registry both of Import and Export letters, a saving might be effected 
of about rupees 150 a month. 

749. Do yon see any reason why receipts should continue to be granted for letters received at 
the Post Office for despatch ? 

Not for bearing or service letters, or for stamped letters (if the use of stamps should be 
introduced) ; but for paid letters, receipts must continue to be given as a security against fraud, 
not only by the officers of the Post Office, but by the servants of those who send the letters. For 
service, bearing and stamped covers it w'ould be quite sufficient to have a letter box with a slit for 
the reception of such covers, which box should be opened when the office closes for the receipt of 
letters, and the contents sorted and mad(i up for dispatch. 

I 

750. Have you any suggestion to make for the improvement of the delivery in Calcutta ? 

Tlic peons at present arc underpaid with reference to the work and responsibility imposed 
upon them. They arc all required to make a cash security deposit varying from rupees 50 to 
rupees 200, according to the average amount of postage due on bearing letters delivered to them ; 
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and as they are all persons in a low rank of life, and without property when they are first taken 
into employment, they arc obliged to borrow the amount at a rate of interest wliich on rupees 
200 is considerably more than the pay that they receive. The consequence is that they depend upon 
unauthorised receipts for their livelihood. No interest is allowed to the peons on their deposits. 
None of the peons understand English, but one or two of them can just read enough to make out 
directions in hlnglish, and this Jiccomplislimcnt makes them more efficient than the rest. It 
would be a great advantage, and save much time, if the peons employed in the European part of 
the town could all read English. In my opinion the salary of the delivery peons ought not to be 
less than rupees 10 a month. The peons of the Small Cause Court arc paid at that rate, and they 
have not one-fifth of the work to do that is imposed on the Post Office peons. Then the peons are 
not sufficient in number to deliver the letters in ]) roper time.* There ouglit to be at least nine 
more pcons,^viz. : 

2 for the 4th Division. 

2 for the 5th Division. 

2 lor tlic Gth Division. 

1 for the 8th Division. 

2 for the 9th Division. 

With this number the peons of the morning delivery who have to walk to a great distance would 
not have to come back and take out letters for the second delivery, but would merely have to report 
themselves in the afternoon at tlic General Post Office. The peons who are called upon to give a 
cash deposit of rupees 100 and upwards ouglit to be allowed to deposit Company's paper so as to 
receive interest on tlic same, or else the Post Master General might be authorised to allow interest 
on the deposits at the rate of the loan open at the time. 

751. To what inspection arc the peons subject? 

There arc 4 Inspectors, but their inspection is merely nominal. Two of them drive the Accele- 
rators, one to Kiddcqiore bridge, and the other as far as Theatre street. They leave the office at 10 
A. M. every day ainl return by 1-30 i\ m. The other two Inspectors remain at the olliee, looking after 
the peons' collections, and making any enquiries into complaints matlc against the peons. These 
enquiries arc very frequent. Not a day passes that tlicre are not five or six of them. They gene- 
rally relate to the late delivery or mis-delivery of letters. One of the Inspectors comes very early 
in the morning to write the attendance of the peons and to sec tliat the liorses arc fed and cleaned. 
The others come at 9 a. m. 

752. How arc the Inspectors who drive the carriages employed during the interval between 
their arrival at the end of their drive, and their return to the General Post Office? 

They do nothing but remain with the Accelerator under a tree until 1 p. m. when tlie peons 
return and arc driven back to the office. A Native coachman would do the work as well for much 
less pay. 

753. Would not the delivery of letters be much more efficient if the Inspectors constantly 
moved about to see that tlie peons were doing their duty, and to receive complaints against them ? 

Undoubtedly it would. 

754. Do the Accelerators assist the delivery of the three divisions whose peons they carry ? 

Yes ; but the carriages arc not well adapted for the Service and might bo much improved. 
Tliey are a great deal too heavy. It would be a far better plan to have light two-w heeled carts 
drawn by one horse capable of carrying 4 peons with their Ijags. Four Accelerators might then be 
employed at the same expense as the present 2, and the benefit of the increased dvipatch be shared 
by the Native town and residents to the Nortli and East of the General Post Office. 
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755. Arc you aware whether the delivery peons themselves deliver all the letters entrusted 
to them, or whether they employ others to do it? 

In the Native town the peons have mates under them whom, I am told, they pay at the rate of 
3 rupees a month. The mates assist the peons in making the delivery, hut they never make their 
appearance at the Post Offiee. In fact the arrangement is not recognized by the Post Office and 
is strictly forbidden. Cases of the kind have been brought to the notice of the Post Master Gene- 
ral, and the peons have been fined for employing other persons to deliver their letters. The peons 
will not acknowledge that they employ persons regularly to assist them, and when they are detected 
in doing so, they always pretend that they have done so incidentally, in consequence of sickness, 
or on some other excuse. * 

r 

756. Arc the letters all delivered from the General Post Office to the peons, or are private 
persons permitted to receive their letters from the General Post Office ? 

All letters arc dehvered in the first instance to the peons ; but a great many persons send 
their private servants to receive their letters from the peons at the General Post Office, instead of 
waiting until they can be delivered at their houses. The agency firms, and the merchants in the 
Burra Bazar, almost all invariably adopt this plan. 

757. Explain the system of agency cheques ? 

When letters for parties who have accounts with the General Post Office arc ready for delivery, 
the peons take them to the cheque sirkar who enters the number oflcttcrs and the amount of bearing 
postage in a cheque, and returns the letters witli the cheque to the delivery peon, who makes them 
over to the servants of the several firms. There is a separate cheque for the letters of each firm. 
Only those firms enjoy this privilege who have given a guarantee, or a deposit of rupees 500 in 
Government Promissory Notes. Formerly each firm psud rupees 20 a year for the privilege, but 
for the last two years no demand has been made upon them. The cheque sirkar is paid out of the 
proceeds of the former subscriptions, but the Fund is now nearly exhausted, and 1 understand that 
the.system of Agency cheques will be discontinued ns soon as there arc no Funds to pay the sirkar 
with. The cheques are compared by the firms with the letters signed, and returned to the Gene- 
ral Post Office. Bills are made out against the firms weekly, and sent out for realization. No time 
is saved in the delivery by the use of cheques, which give additional trouble to the Post Office, 
but it is a convenience to the merchants to receive letters without paying for them, if they arrive 
at any time in the 21' hours when their houses are closed and their sirkars not in attendance. 
The privilege is confined to Europciui firms, and there arc now about 25 or 27 who enjoy it. Some 
of the Native merchants, especially those in the Burra Bazar, keep postage accounts with the 
delivery peons. The peons advance postage on all bearing letters delivered to them, and settle 
accounts periodically, gcncndly twice a year, at the Iloolee and Doorgapooja. They are then paid, 
besides the postage, a certtun remuneration for their trouble, amounting, I am told, to tw'o pice on 
each letter. I have on several occasions recommended the Maliajuns not to make these payments 
to the peons, but they answer that they do it for their own convenience and that it is not a matter 
in which the Government or the Post Office should interfere. The peons of the 3rd division take 
very few letters into the town, for though the number given to them is large, they deliver far the 
greater proportion of them at the General Post Office to the servants of the Maliajuns who call for 
them daily. 

758. Are the firms who have accounts at the Post Office allowed to post letters on credit ? 

No ; all postage on paid letters is paid at the time. The only exception to this is that 
the postage on newspapers from the EngliahmaH and Hurkaru Presses are settled monthly at 
the end of the month. There is a cash deposit made at the General Post Office by the pro- 
prietors of each of the abovemeutioned Presses. 

759. Would it give rise to much delay in the receipt and weighmeut of letters, if the scale of 
postage were to rise by intervals of a quarter of a tolah, instead of half a tolah as at present ? 

Yes ; it would give rise to very great delay. The weighments would have to be much more 
exact than they now are. Even now, much time is lost in the weighment of every letter, because 
if there is the least mistake the receiver is held personally responsible for short postage. The • 
receivers even now do not venture to guess at the weight of any letter, but pass them all through 
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the scales ; and if the rate of postage increased with every i tolah th^ would be obliged to be much 
more particular. A great deal of the receivers’ time is also taken up in granting receipts, especially 
when a large number are sent at once by one individual or mercantile firm; for the receiver has 
to weigh and charge each letter separately, and then to enter the weight and postage separately 
opposite each letter in the receipt book. A great deal of time is lost in tracing each particular 
letter in the dawk receipt book. Mr. Moore, the late Deputy Post Master General, obtained the 
consent of the merchants to a plan of numbering in red ink the letters sent by each firm in one day, 
and entmng corresponding numbers in the dawk receipt book. This rule when observed some- 
what facilitates business, but very few observe it. 

760. Would the use of stamps in prepayment of postage abridge the labour and economise 
the time of the Post Oifice ? 

Undoubtedly it would, especially if receipts were not to be given for stamped letters, and if 
underpaid letters were either sent to the addressee charged with the differeuce of po.stagc, as they 
are in England, or sent to the Dead Letter Office. But if receipts are to be given for stamped 
letters, and the receiver held answerable for deficient po.stage, the time saved by the use of stamps 
would not be much. The only difference would be that in most cases no change would have to be 
given, and that one receipt might be given for jill the letters sent at once by one fim, instead of 
one receipt for each letter. 

« 

761. By what rule are you guided iu marking Law papers, Newspapers, and Service covers as 
doubtfiil” under clause XIII. of the Post Office Rules V 

Service letters are never marked doubtful.^* Newspapers posted by private individuals are 
marked " doubtful^^ if there is any suspicion of writing on any part of them, or if by looking through 
the paper any mark or sign of writing is discovered. Lawpapers, &c., are generally marked 
doubtful” if they are not accompanied by a separate letter to the same address. The rule used 
to be carefully observed when it was first passed in 1837, and a considerable amount was recovered 
in fines, but now it is not often acted upon. We do not keep a register of letters marked doubt- 
ful,” .and dispatched to other Post Offices ; but we do of letters received as " doubtful” and opened 
here. I never recollect receiving a Service letter marked doubtful.” Those marked are generally 
La^vpapers, Accounts or Vouchers, and sometimes Newspap(n»s. 

763. Arc foreign newspapers received by Ship or Steamer, ever sent into the interior by 
banghy V 

Yes ; if they exceed 12 tolahs iu weight, but not otherwise. They are sent by pamphlet banghy 
and charged according to Schedule V. 

7G3. When Mr. Elliot was Post Master General, the dawks in all the direct lines of road u'ere 
carried by contract, but now whenwer nmners are employed they arc paid direct by Government. 
Why was the contract system abolished and what has been the result ? 

The contracts were abolished because the contractors were not able to keep to their time. 
During Mr. Elliot's incumbency the contractors were liberally remunerated. The standard was 5 
niilcs an hour for foot runners, and a reward of 3-16 of the whole contract allowance was given for 
evCiy half a mile of extra speed. If the contractors fidl short of the stipulated speed they were fined 
at the same rate. A monthly average was struck, and the accounts settled according to the result. 
As long as this system was in force the contracts answered, and the Mails were conveyed in good time. 
Afterwards in 1837 or 1838, the system of rewards was discontinued, and the fines imposed daily 
whenever the standard of speed was not attained. The consequence was that none of the contractors 
could perform their engagements, the contracts broke down, and ever since the dawks have been car- 
ried by Government Establishments. One Prem Narain Bose undertook to convey the Mails by 
contract on the Berhampore line about four years ago, but he was unable to accomplish the standard 
rate of speed, and, owing to heavy fines, was obliged to throw up the contract. The contract system 
as carried out in Mr. Elliot's time was more expensive than the employment of runners paid by the 
Post Office, but the rate of speed attained was greater than that wUch now prevails. 

764. Do you consider it more advantageous to carry flie Mails by contract, foot runners 
are employed, or by Government Establishments ? 

The contract system is much the more expensive of the two, but if the coniractors are liberally 
, remunerated they will convey the Mails much faster than runners paid direct by Government. 

E 2 
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This would not be the case if all Post Masters were to do their duty, and look after the runners, 
and see that they perform their duty properly, and are not defrauded of their pay ; but there are 
no such Post Masters. In all my experience the only Post Master I recollect to have really dis- 
charged his duty and managed the dawk efficiently was Dr. Leckie who was Post Master of Bhau- 
gulpore some yeais ago. Under him the runners frequently accomplished 6i and 6 miles an hour, 
and at his recommendation were always rewarded. As things now are, I think it would be better 
to contract for the conveyance of the Mails than to continue the present system. But in no case 
can the speed be much improved unless measures ore taken to put and keep the roads in order. 

765. Would the employment of Inspectors whose duty it should be constantly to travel along 
the lines of dawk road and inspect the Post Offices, the state of the roads, and the condition of the 
runners, tend to accelerate the transit of the Mails, and improve the efficiency of the department ? 

Yes; if such apian could be adopted and if proper Officers were appointed Surveyors, with 
authority to inspect every Post Office, and to enquire into complaints against tl^s Moonshees 
and other Officers of the department, I have no doubt the speed of the Mails would be greatly 
increased and the efficiency of the department materially promoted. 

766. How many Inspectors do you think would be sufficient for the Lower Provinces ? 

I think seven would be sufficient, two for the Western road, two for the Berhampore road, one 
for the Dacca road, one for the Madras road, and one for the Bombay road. The Inspector of the 
Madras Hoad might inspect the Kedgeree road, and one of the Inspectors of the Western road 
might take the Bancoora road. These Surveyors should furnish diaries for the information of the 
Post Master General, and they should receive travelling allowance, while moving, at so much per 
diem, in addition to their salaries. 

767. Is the hour of the departure of Mails from Mofiissil Post Offices regulated by the Post 
Master General, or by the Mbfussil Post Masters, and on what principle is it regulated ? 

It is regulated by the Post Master General wherever it is possible to do so. The dispatch of 
the dawk from Benares depends entirely upon the arrival of the dawk from the North-Western 
Stations ; and it is only detained at the stations along the road for the purpose of delivering 
packets and taking up those that are ready for it. The departure of the Mail from the stations 
along the branch roads which join the Grand Trunk Eoad bctw^ecii Benares and Calcutta is 
regulated so that they may arrive at the point of junction an hour or two before the Mail is ex- 
pected to pass. If it is found that the Mails from any branch road do not arrive until after the 
Western Mail lias passed, and that the delay is unavoidable, the hour of dispatch from the 
furthest office on the branch line is altered. The direct dawks on the Berhampore line are not 
regulated ; their arrival depends upon tlie time at which the Mails are dispatched from the 
extreme stations, and there is no detention along the whole line except what is necessary for 
delivering and receiving Mails. The Mails along the branch roads are regulated in tlu? same 
manner as in those of the Western llojid. From Dacca the dawk to Calcutta is dispatched every 
day at a fixed hour independently of the dawks from more distant stations. This arrangement 
has been in force the last three or four months. 

768. Are any attempts made to regulate the Mails during the rains when they arrive in 
Calcutta too late for the morning delivery ? 

No ; no such attempts are ever made. The transit of the Mails during the rains is so uncertain, 
that any such attempts would be fruitless. 

769. Would a system of prepayment by stamps be applicable to the banghy post ? 

Yes ; it would be impossible to have an uniform rate of banghy postage, but the present table 
of rates might be much simplified, and then I know of no reason why stamps should not be affixed 
to banghy parcels as well as to letters. 

770. Are the wallets now in use^ in the General Post Office effectual to preserve the Mails 
from wet ? 

They are not perfectly waterproof, but since they were introduced, two years ago, there have 
been no complaints of Mi^s being injured by wet. They are made of Europe linen canvas lined 
with wax cloth. They are lighter than the old leather wallet, and the expense of them is not more% 
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t^ian one-half. They last as long as the leather wallet. The same kind of bag is used in the 
Norfdi-Westem Frorinces, but the matocial is cotton doosootee cloth ixistead of canvas. 

771. How many different forms of chellan are there? 

There are three different kinds, one for Madras, one for Bombay, and one for Bengal and the 
North-Western Provinces. For places where there is only a Moonshee who does not understand 
English we have a form of chellan in English and Bengalee. The Moffissil chellans differ tom 
those used at the General Post Office and arc of various forms. 

772. Is there not a form of chellan laid down to he used at all Post Offices ? 

There is, but latterly I perceive that the form is not observed alike in all places. It would 
facilitate iSusiness if only one form of chellan were in use for the whole of India. A specimen of 
each kind of chellan now used can be supplied tom the General Post Office. 

773. How are contracts effected at the General Post Office ? 

Tenders arc invited by public advertisement. 

774. _ What are the terms of the contract under which the GeneraLPost Office is supplied 
with contingent articles ? 

The contractor agrees to supply certain specified articles, to any extent required for the use 
of the office, at rupees 510 a month. The contract is for five years, and it has two years to run. 
I can send the agreement from the Post Office. 

775. Is the contract satisfactorily performed ? 

It is. No complaints have been made against the contractor from any Department of the 
Office. 


10th October, 1850. 

Mb. W. TWEMLOW. 

776. In the Monthly Cash Account of the General Post Office for October 1849 is an entry 
of rupees 1451-2-9 oil account of postage on Ship letters dispatched. Can you iuform me how 
much of this consists of Steam postage, how much of Inland postage, and how much of Ship 
postage properly so called ? 

Prom the Daily Abstracts of Ship and Steam letters furnished tom the Ship and Steam De- 
partment 1 can tell that of the above amount, rupees 1236-7-3 is on account of Steam and Inland 
postage on letters dispatched tom Calcutta by the monthly Steamers, and that rupees 214-11-6 
is on account of Ship and Inland postage on outward Ship letters dispatched tom Cidcutta. 

The Abstracts do not show the distinction between Ship and Steam postage on the one hand 
nnd Inland postage on the other, but the amount can be ascertained by examining the registers. 
The form of account kept in my department does not admit of any of these details being shevm, 
but they might be exhibited without difficulty if the form of account were altered. If the detailed 
registry be discontinued it will not be possible to distinguish the amount of Inland tom Ship 
and Steam postage, unless there be an uniform rate of postage on all letters according to their 
weight to all parts of the world. 

777. In your reply to question 195 you explained that the entry of rupees 6073-6-6 in the 
Monthly Cash Account, mtder the head of Coimtry Paid Letters dispatched, was obtained by deduct- 
ing tom the sum of rupees 7485-9-0 shewn in the Monthly Abstract, the Inland postage on 
Steam letters sent vid Bombay, and all Steam posti^c on paid letters dispiil;ched from Cfdcutta 
either vid, Bombay or by the Peninsular and Oriental Company's Steamers. But it appears from 
inspecting the Abstracts furnished to your Department tom the Ship and Ste^ Department that 
the Steam postage paid on all letters dispatched tom Calcutta by the Peninsular and Oriental 
Company's Steamers is credited in your Monthly Abstract and in the Monthly Cash Account under 
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the of Ship'^sta^ on letters dispatched. Would it not be more correct therefore to deduct 
from th e p^vrt f g" on oountiy letters only the Inland and Steam postage <m paid letters sent vid 
Bombay* and^m the postage on Ship letters the Inland and Steam postage on paid letters sent 
\)y the Peninsular and Oriental Company's Steamers ? 

It would undoubtedly be more correct, but still it would be hut an approximation to perfect 
correctness, because I should still have to depend upon the Abstracts of the Ship and Steam 
Department for the total amount of Inland and Steam postage paid on letters sent by the 
Steamers, and I could only determine how much of it was Inland postage by deducting the 
amount of Steam postage payable to Her Majesty’s Government as shown in the Memorandums 
subsequently furnished from the Ship and Steam Department which are sent as vouchers with 
the Cash Account. If this plan were followed, then, as it appears from the Abstract that the total 
amount of Steam and Inland postage paid on Steamer letters in October was rupees 1286-7-3 and 
from the Memorandums that the Steam postage on these letters was rupees 1065-7-6, the 
difference, viz., rupees 230-15-9, might be entered in the Cash Account as Inland postage on 
Steamer letters, and the amount credited as Ship postage would be reduced to rupees 214-11-6, 
(the exact amount shown in the Ship Abstract) but even that would include Inland postage on 
Ship letters. 

778. Under what head is the Inland and Steam postage on unpaid Steamer and Overland 
letters credited? « 

It is all entered in the first instance without distinction imder the head of Ship postage, in 
the Abstract Bearing Account Book. The amount due on re mainin g and surcharged letters is 
first deducted, and then the amount of Inland and Steam postage on Steamer letters is separated 
and credited in the Cash Account under the appropriate heads according to the Memorandums 
of Steam and Inland postage furnished from the Ship and Steam Department. The remainder 
is credited in the Cash Account under the head of Ship postage, and includes both Inland and 
Ship postage on Ship letters. I have no means of knowing whether the Memorandrims of Inland 
and Steam postage due on Steamer letters are correct or not. I accept them on the responsibility 
of the head of that Department. 

779. Under what head in the Cash Account are the proceeds from the Monthly Bombay 
Expire postage credited ? 

Under the head of Paid Country Letters dispatched. Under the head of Express letters, only 
the proceeds firom private Expresses are entered.' There is an Express Book kept in the Inland 
Department in which all receipts from parties sending Expresses are entered, and from this book 
the entries in the daily Abstract are made. Tlie receipts are attested in the Heceipt Book by the 
Officer under whose authority the Express is dispatched. 


26th October, 1850. 

BABOO HURRUCKCIIUNDER SAHOO. 

780. What is the name of your firm at Benares ? 

The name of the firm is Ramdoss Sahoo, the business of the firm is exclusively banking and 
money agency. 

781. At what other places in India have you corresponding firms or agencies ? 

1 have agencies in Calcutta, Mirzapore, Ghazeepore and Allahabad. 

782. Wliat is the extent of your correspondence ? 

About two or four letters every day. No day passes without a letter being sent from our 
house by the dawk^ and sometimes as many as ten are sent. 

783. 'What ainount of postage do you pay in the course of the year ? , 

I cannot answer this question without referring to my hooks. 
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784. With what places is your correspondence chiefly carried' on ? 

With Mirzapore, and Ghazeepore chiefly. 1 have also to write many letters to Agra, to the 
Vakeels whom I employ in attendance at the Sudder Court. 

785. Is your correspondence affected by the present rates of postage ? 

No ; I write as many letters as I need to write. If the postage were reduced I dbonld not 
write more than I do at present. 

7^. ^ Do you think that the correspondence of those to whom the amount of postage is a con* 
sideration ia affected by the present rates ? 

Undoubtedly, those to whom a few annas is a consideration, are prevented by the present rates' 
from writing so much as if they were lower. If the rates were reduced the correspondence of 
such persons would be greatly increased. 

787. Have you any complaint to make of the present management of the Post Office, or any 

improvement to suggest in it ? ^ 

Yes; at present the Post Office is not secure. Letters posted by residents of a place reach their 
destination, but those which are posted by strangers arc frequently lost, or not heard of. • A rela- 
tion of mine. Baboo Ajoodhapersaud, recently went to the westward and he informed me that a 
great many of the* letters which he wrote to his home in Benares during his absence, and put into 
different Post Offices, never reached their destination. 

It would he a groat convenience if letters were received and delivered at the different 
Thanas and the principal towns in the interior. At present this is not the case in the district 
of Benares. 

788. Is there not a zemindary dawk in the district of Benares, which is also avmlahlc to the 
people ? 

s 

Not that I am aware of. I believe the Thana reports arc all sent in by Goraits and not by a 
zemindaree dawk establisliment. 


789. Have you any other improvement to suggest? 


Yes ; the receiving house now open in the Cliouck is open until 8 r. m. If it were kept open 
till Up. m., it would be a great convenience to the Mercantile public, and many more letters 
would be written and sent by post. The custom of the houses of business here is to write lett&rs 
until late at night. 

790. 'Would any advantage arise from the opening of other receiving houses in the city of 
Benares ? 

• . • • 

Yes, undoubtedly ; it would be a great public convenience if other receiving houses were 
opened. There are pai'ts of the city which are more than a mile or two from cither of the places 
at which letters can now be posted. One receiving house is much wanted at Bhoyronath, another 
at Bajghat, and a third at Scwala; another might be opened at Owsangungo where there arc a great 
many Mahajnns. 

791. Arc you aware that the practice of clubbing^is carried on to any extent in Benares ? 


Yes, I know that it is ; especially by those who can^ on correspondence with persons at a dis- 
tance. Servants especially always enclose their letters in those of their employers, but this is not 
so much the case with the letters sent to less distant places, the postage of which is only 2 pice, 
or, if weighing a tolah, one anna. This practice is chiefly carried on by the Mhorwarrics whose 
houses axe at a distance. If the postage were reduced to the lowest uniform stftndard on letters 
sent to any distance the practice might still be resorted to in some degree, unless positively prohi- 
bited by law, but it would be greatly decreased. 


792. Would there be, in your opinion, any objection to the introduction of stamps in lieu 
of money for the prepayment of postage ? 
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None at all. There would be no diflScnltj on the part of any one in understanding the use 
of them, and they would obviously tend to increase the security of letters passing through the 
post. 


29th Octobir, 1850. 

OBHOY RAM MHARWAREE. 

roS. You are Gomashta of Luchmeechund Radhakishen of Muttra? 

I am ; there are two houses at Benares connected with Luchmeechund, the name of one is 
Luchmeechund Munuee Bam, and of the other Seth Govind Doss. 

794. What is the nature of your business ? 

We are bankers and merchants both of country produce and of foreign imports. We have 
large dealings in Opium. 

795. What is the extent of your correspondence by post ? 

1 send about from 80 to 100 letters every month. Formerly when the King of Lucknow’s 
dawk was in existence, and Poomn Mull’s, I used to write 30 or 40 letters every day, but now 1 
am obliged to contract my correspondence in consequence of heavy rates of postage. By Poomii 
Mull’s dawk, letters used to go for either 1 anna or 1^ anna, according to distance, but now a i 
tolah letter to Jypore costs 4 annas, and to Bombay and Lahore 6 annas. 

796. Would your correspondence increase if ^ anna were charged on all letters not exceed- 
ing 1 tolah in weight without reference to distance ? 

Undoubtedly it would greatly increase. Many more business letters would be written, and 
an immense number of letters which are now enclosed in others would be sent separately. At 
present hoondies coming from a distance are not punctually acknowledged, but the custom is to 
wait until several have arrived and then to- acknowledge the receipt of all of them in one letter. 
The letters of poorer people would vastly increase under such a uniform and light rate of postage. 
At present those living at a distance from their homes are almost debarred from writing by the 
heavy postage, except when they can get their letters enclosed in one sent by some other person. 

797. Where do you post your letters? 

Ordinarily at the Chowk Post Office, but as that closes at 3 r. h., we are obliged to send all 
letters of consequence after that hour to the Post Office at Secrole. It would be a great conveni- 
ence to the public if the receiving houses were kept open to a later hour, and still more if receiving 
houses were opened at eveiy Imana in the city, lliere are seven Tlianas, and at each Thanna a 
Post Office might be opened without any difficulty. 

798. But are not letters already received at the Thanas for transmission by post ? 

No. The Orders of Government have never been carried into effect in the district of Benares, 
nor are the people generally aware that letters can be posted at the Thanas. I understand that 
in other Districts, large numbers of letters are sent by post in this way. 

799. Are you usually in the habit of sending your letters paid or unpaid ? 

Almost invariably paid. 

800. Do you conrider that if pvepayment of postage were compulsory, correspondence 
would decrease ? 

r 

It might to a small extent if present rates of postage were maintained, but certainly not if 
the rates were reduced in the manner above suggested. 

801. Have you ever lost letters sent by the post ? 
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Nmet. Th^ axe oocarionally miasent, and do not arrive at their /peeper destination until 
long after th^ are doe, but I never heard of a lettn being lost. • 

802. Is there any delay in the delivery of letters in Benares ? 

Yes; there is considerable delay, usually from four to five hours after the letters are ready for 
deuvery. I always send a peon to the Post Office and by that means get my letters as soon as 
they are re^y, but those of my neighbours who do not adopt this plan do not receive their letters 
for four or five hours after me. 

803. With what parts of India is your correspondence chiefly carried on ? 

• 

The house of I am the Gomashta has corresponding firms and agents in nearly 160. 
places throughout^ India, besides a number of constituents with whom a separate correspondence is 
kept up. The principal Agencies are here in Benares, Mirzappre, Delhi, Agra, Muttra, Ajmeer, 
Jypore, Kotah, Bombay, Indore, Calcutta and Cawnpore. 


CECIL BEADON, 

Commissioner. 
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General Department. 


SlK, 


WILLIAM COURTNEY, Esquire, 

Cmmetioner far Post Office Enquiry. 


I have the honor to transmit the enclosed Copies of three Memoranda, furnished by 
Captain Hart, late Post Master in the Deccan, containing his opinions on various points connected 
with the present Postal System and the question of Postal Reform. The information and sug- 
gestions in these papers may perhaps be of use to you in conducting your enquiries. 


■ On Cireuit, 19th Sq^tember, 1860. 


I have the honor to be. 

Sir, 

Your most obedient Servant, 

A. W. RAVENSCROPT, 

Post Master General. 


Memerandim on the suJyect of proposed alterations in the Post Office Act No. XVII. of 1837. 


Ist. The following remarks are submitted to consideration, as the points to which they 
for the uot appear to have received the notice their importance re- 

being d»wn up. quires. 


Ckmeral opinion of Act 
XVILoflSSr. 


3nd. On the question of the expediency of abrogating Act XVIT. of 1837, and submitting in its 
place a .plain well-defined system easy to be understood, the public, as 
well as official opinions generally coincide. The difficulty is to fix on a 
scheme acceptable to the community, which shall not entail a serious loss 
on the Revenue. The General Returns showing the collections made at 
theC^SSMifc ^”™**™* three Presidencies have been laid before the Supreme Government, .but 

in them a most important item of account is not noticed ; that is, “ the 
" probable percentage loss to Government by peculations for it is an undeniable fact, that for 

the amount of these coUcctions, as made at Out Stations, the State is 
dependent on the integrity of its Clerks, on whose accounts under the 
present system there is not any check whatever. To prove this assertion, 
it becomes necessary to trace the progress of a packet dispatched, either up 
the Coimtry from a General Post Office, or from one Out Station to another. 


Their paeuxtey sot to be 
relied on. 


Bxplsasties of this fitot. 


8rd. With every packet of Paid, Bearing, Service and Prec Letters, a list in duplicate (chcllan) 
n • L .. j their number, vrith a notice of the amount of postage to be collected, 
ProgreesofapBo ettrsoed. forwarded. One copy of this list has to be returned, duly receipted to 

the Office of Dispatch, while the other is retained as a record. Suppose 00 lettera, bearing rupees 20 
postage, to have arrived from Bombay at an Out Station, and that the Clerk wishes to appropriate 
rupees 5 of that sum without the possibility of being detec^. The process is an easy one. He signs 
and sends back the original chellan, entering in hw Reg^ter rupees 15 as recovered at the Station, ' 
and rupees 5 as due on forward letters.” fictitioas covers to that amoimt ore made up ; an illegible 
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stamp, in addition to that of his own Office, affixed, and thw are then sent on to distant Stations, 
firom which acknowledgments are in due coarse received, ^e whole of the 90 letters having been 
regularly delivered^ as addressed, no complaints ever reach the Head Office ; the accounts appear 
regular, and detection is impracticable. 

4th. It is however but seldom that fictitious covers are thought of, the simple entry of 
InoresM of btuinem "Forward” being sufficient. The great increase of business in the Postal 
eonsoqnent onOrerlond Department since the opening of the Overland route, without any correspond* 
Communimtioii. addition to the number of Clerks in up-Country Offices, necessitate the 

transaction of busines in a hasty and unsatisfactory manner. Registers, except those fosJEorope 
letters, are not regularly, if at all, kept, (their utter uselessness as checks has been too often 
demonstrated,) and any attempt to trace false entries is sure to end in vexation and disappointment. 
• 

5th. The few cases which occasionally occur of Post Office Clerks being detected in malversation 
of Office, are usually brought to notice by their folly in not delivering letters 
” detecting which are supposed to contain Hoondees or Valuables; had 

the postage only been appropriated, detection could not have taken place. 
It must be remembered that these Clerks are far from being a highly-paid class of Public servants ; 
that their duties are heavy ; and that at Out Stations they are perfectly imcontroUed in the 
preparation of their accounts : indeed the same may be said of Sudder stations, as the entries of 
collections cannot be superintended in person by the Post Master. If a Bearing letter” firom 
the Madras Presidency is received, at Delhi, or Auruugabad, or Ahmeduuggur, duly delivered, 
and the receipt returned without the postage being entered in the accounts, it is not in the power of 
the most intelligent official to detect the fraud. 

6th. When the very great number of Post Office Clerks in virtual charge of offices is con- 
sidered, and the temptations by which they are surrounded allowed for, 
nueAereb:^ *** ***** amount of revenue which may be lost to Government by non entries 

becomes matter of most serious moment. This subject is stated to have 
been brought to the notice of the ('ommittee at Calcutta, in 1837, when its Members acknow- 
ledged that no practical check could be devised. Whilst in charge of the Poona division, within 
which range are eleven Offices, this fact was painfully apparent. The collections at a particular 
Station where, as far as could be ascertained, the number of residents had not varied, fell from 
rupees 209 in September to rupees 1 14, in October 1847. The Clerk was known to be in difficul- 
ties, and his records were carefully examined, but as his own registers were the chief guides on 
the occasion, no proof of fraud could be established. The result of the enquiry however was that 
in November the collections rose to rupees 191 and in December were rupees 188. At another 
Station some years previous, the Clerk attached to the Collector’s Office having been dismissed 
for being concerned in a banghy robbery, the collections the first month of his successor 
taking charge were nearly double their former amount, and they afterwards maintained that rate. 

7th. Under the present system the charges for weight and distance are most complicfhted. 

Few of the Clerks thoroughly understand the Regulations, and to 
comUlM^*^***”* charges greater portion of the public .they are a mystery. It is not 
**”*** ’ necessary to recapitulate in detail the many suggestions which have 

been laid before Government. The chief points on which every scheme of improvement must be 
bhsed, are — 


Prindples on which improre- 
ment should be effected. 


First . — ^That the plan shall not cause any serious loss to the Re- 
venue. 


Second . — ^That it puts a stop to peculations; and Third , — that its mode of working be 
simple and efficacious. 


8th. Tlie following propositions have this desirable end in 

view 

First . — ^Tlie introduction of stamps, red for private, green for service letters. 

Second . — Enforcing the prepayment regulation by stamp.s in all cases. 

Third . — Fixing the rate for Weight and not for Distance. 

Fourth . — Establishing Branch Post Offices in all large Towns. 

a 2 
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Requiring the name of the Department or Office, and the Official number of every 

service letter, to be noted on the cover. 

9th. The question of the amount of the minimum stamp can only be decided by a reference 
to the General Returns. Opinion inclines to one anna for half a 
Minimum charge. colouTs are immaterial provided they are easily distinguishable. 


lOtli. By no other precaution, except that of enforcing the prepayment of all letters by 
stamps, can the Revenue effectually be protected. Money must not, on 
Prepayment to be enforced. account, either for Banghies or letters, be received at any Post Office.'' 

1 1th. Charging for Weight and not for Distance is a most essential point, which will secure the 
community from overcharges, simplify a complicated systenf, and give 
general satisfaction. Notice of the rates leviable should be iqade as public 
as possible by large printed placards hung up in every Adawlut, Kutcherry, 
and other places of resort, as well as at Post Offices. 


12th. At present. Post Offices are usually established in Military Cantonments, or at Civil 
Stations, sometimes one and two miles from the Native City. It is not of 
Po^OfflcMrequi^^ course practicable for any artisan or any other individual who has business 

to attend to, to waste his time in walking that distance to post a letter, nor 
can those who keep servants spare them on such errands. The only way in which this large portion 
of the population can avail themselves of the Post Department, is by giving them letters to persons 
who earn a livelihood by going round the several quarters of large towns, collecting the corres- 
pondence of the residents, from whom they receive the amount of postage they calculate to be 
chargeable by Government, remunerating themselves by enclosing the whole in one cover, addressed 
to their agent ; the difference of rate between which they receive for the many separate covers and 
nn, rii M • Q ♦ charge on a single heavy packet being their profit. This is called the 

® u mg ys em. Clubbing System " and has erroneously been supposed to have its rise in 
a desire to save postage, whereas the want of facility for posting letters is the cause. The writers 
of them do not save an^hing, and moreover have to risk their letters in a stranger's charge. Was 
an office within reach, where a stamped receipt could be obtained, the collector's trade would cease 
to be worth following. As instances in question, the City of Poona may be mentioned which con- 
tains upwards of a hundred thousand inhabitants, and has its Post Office in the Camp, a mile and a 
half distant, Sattara with half as many people at two miles off, and Nagpore with more than double 
that population about as far. In connexion with this subject one other point has to be noticed : 
the necessity of having a list of all unclaimed letters at out stations, made out monthly, and copies 
hung up in the Kutcherry, Adawlut or Chowry for public information. As a general rule Native 
letters are but too little cared for. 


13th. The enormous amount of demi-official covers passing free through the Post Office impera- 
tively calls for a check, and none is so simple as requiring the official number of the letter and the 
name of the Department or Office to be noted outside. The Green stamps by virtue of which 
•packets pass free have to be accoimted for to the office from which they are indented out. 
Although Clause XIX. of the Act directs that Letters addressed by individuals to Government 
Officers on their private affairs shall be post paid," the rule is seldom attended to. No incon- 
venience would be felt by the Right Ilon'ble the Governor, the Members of the Council, the 
Secretaries to Government or other privileged parties in having to affix the Green stamp to their 
correspondence. Their right of sending letters free remains intact, while none could reach them 
without having either one stamp on the other affixed. The same remark applies to covers addressed 
to or received from the Home Authorities, as the Post Master General at the Presidency or his 
Deputies at out stations would affix the required tokens. 

14th. On the question of retaining the present rate of charge on Newspapers, Pamphlets and 
'Banghy parcels, no remarks are here called for, as they must be determined by calculations based 
on the General Returns. 

(Sd.) S. V. W. HART, Captain, 

2nd Gren, Regt, N, 7. 



Remarks on the working of the Post Office Act of 1837. 


It is an admitted fact, that under the present system the accounts of their collections rendered 
CoiiectioiM. station Officers cannot be checked. In a former Memo, this point 

^ was proved in the case of letters passing from office to office in the interior. 

The case of “prepaid letters" was not however adverted to. What is to prevent- the Clerk who 
receives the amount on these packets from appropriating a portion ? At the Gteneral Post Office, 
the fear of being observed by a companion j but at out stations, where the writer is alone at his 
desk, he may take as much as he pleases without a chance of discovery. 


As a body the Post Office Clerks are underpaid and overworked, without any prospect of pro- 
Cannot be checked motion. In other Departments, the subordinates are allowed occasional 

^ * holidays, but at the large number of stations where only one Post Office 

Clerk is employed, a day’s relaxation from business is unknown. Yet it is supposed that these 
men will be honest. I assert without hesitation that if a Clerk coniines his peculations (within 
moderate bounds) to his collections, he is safe from detection. It is only where Banghy parcels 
and letters are opened, that discovery takes place. If an estimate is made of the number of offices 
throughout India with only one Clerk and a month’s pay of each be taken as the sum appropriated 
from the collections, the amount will appear enormous. Yet when it is considered that from fifteen 
to five and twenty rupees is their average salary, on which a family is to be jnaintfuned, a decent 
appearance kept up, and in cases of illness, an assistant paid, the calculation cannot be thought 
excessive. Under a system of prepayment by stamps, peculation would be impracticable. 


Chellans. 


Government being secured from loss, the security of the public has to be attended to. The 
plan of registering letters has been tried and found a failure. Even the 
chellans at present in use are not practical checks on correctness. The 
press of business docs not allow of their being examined, and in many instances the^ are not 
returned. With the introduction of stamps, the way-bills may be simplified, and a specified time 
fixed for their return to the offices they are dispatched from — say once a week. Sending them 
back singly, causes much inconvenience and delay. 


Contracts. 


All posts should be conveyed by contract. Security can be then taken for the safe delivery of 
packets and parcels, and a certain rate of speed assured. The salaries 
paid by Government are so much higher than would bo given by a contractor, 
that no difficulty will be found in getting the foot lines taken at fifteen per cent, less than the 
present annual cost. The amount thus saved might be appropriated to the increase of Horse 
Dawks on the main lines. 

No legislative enactment can put down these establishments. They must exist until 
Government places the Post Office within the reach of the people. At 
Becetv- pi^sent the mass of the population are debarred from availing the/n- 
ing ouses. selves of it, not only from the high rate of charges, but by the 

distance of the offices from Towns and Cities. In fixing their positions, the convenience of 
Europeans has alone been consulted. A report of the number of private offices in Amcdabad has 
lately been laid before the Post Master General. At Surat I believe there are three, gaining 
from fifteen to forty rupees monthly. In Poona, the number is probably greater, — ^there again 
the revenue is defrauded. 

To give the Stamp system a fair chance, a uniform rate of charge for weight and not for 
distance must be established, and every facility given for the posting and 
Subordinate Offices. distribution of letters. It is not to be expected that any great increase of 
Native correspondence will at once take place, but as soon as the people find that for a trifling sum 
they can write to and hear from their friends and relatives, thousands will gladly avail themselves 
of the opportunity. Every Kutcherry should have a Post Office Box with the rates of 
charge legibly painted on it. Letters posted in Towns at a distance from the Office Station 
might be taken there at fixed periods, and the covers accumulated for parties in the districts 
sent back for distribution by the same peons. 'The rule directing lists of letters unclaimed during 
a month to be hung up in a conspicuous place ought to be made imperative by a penalty. Where a 
large revenue is looked for, the strictest attention to details is necessary. 

At Out-stations, the time of Post Office Writers is taken up in preparing a number of returns, 
on which, owing to the impossibility of checking them, no dep'endence whatever 
Tost Office c er s. placed ; many of these might be dispensed with and more important 

business then properly attended to. A scale of pay for length of service would be most advan- 
tageous. This class of public servants are virtually uncontrolled. Some motive for correct 
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conduct should therefore be holdout to them. Under tliis Presidency, Post Masters are allowed depu- 
-nowance to visitTand inspet ' ’’’’ate Offices, but as no specific report is caUcd for, 

made whether this olu. understands the detail of the business, the money 

M thrown away. The present Regulations do not admit of efficient superintendence. 
Wxen remodelled, a visit once a year would prevent the abuses which have taken place in the 
interior where bundles of undelivered letters have been found accumulated in offices. On these occa- 
sions the Post Master should sign the Clerk’s books, report on his qualifications, whether complaints 
are against him, if lists of unclaimed letters have been duly exposed to public view, &c. &c. 

Where contracts do not exist, the Time Tables sent to the General Post Office are not to be 
relied on. At every Station the Writers are now required to enter the 
Tim* TablM. gixival and dispatch of the Mails, and they do so down to five 

minutes to or past a certain hour, but all such entries are made by guess, for not one ill fifty has a 
watch or clock to guide him. The plan introduced on the Poona and Danoor line of cjdculating the 
number of hours in which the entire distance is performed without regard to the intermediate 
stations is the only one to be depended on. Certificates of detention signed by the village au- 
thorities are required before delays are allowed for. These cei’tificates are of course in general 
terms, testifying to the fact of detention having been unavoidable from the state of the weather 
or other cause, and noting the probable time. To check fictitious reports, surveys similar to 
those of the Nagpoop, Danoor and Kurar Post Roads ought to be at once made by Post Masters 
— (a few hours’ instruction under an Engineer Officer would render them cempetent to do so) 
and on their circuits, they should ascertain by personal inquiry whether or no the certificates had 
been granted. 

The preservation of the Mails and Banghies from injury by wet during the monsoon is a 
, v nr subject to which attention is much required. Most offices supply wax- 

Waxc ot Wrappers. cloth from their contingent allowance, and of course the cheapest is always 

purchased. Might not the Gutta Percha Company in England be applied to ? Cloth saturated with 
this gum is so cheap, that the expense would not exceed the present charge, and with the large 
quantity required, be probably a saving. 

S. V. W. HART. 

Ootactmmd, 24fA June, 1850. 


Bemorke oh the working of the Pott Cffice Act o/1837, it$ deceit, and proposed remedial meatvret. 


In practice, this Act has proved a total failure, not either aflbrding security to the Oovem- 
Tfce Act of 1837 s Ailorc. “cnt revenue, or giving satisfaction to the public. Theoretically the 

complicated system of charges “for dwtanee on newspapers, pamphlets, 
letters and parcels, with the long list of parties exempted from the payment of postage, appears 
peHect, and under highly salaried European superintendence, might in a certain degree have 
answered the proposed ends. But those Regulations have to be carried out by Native Clerks, 
the greater number on rates of pay wholly inadequate to command a perfect knowledge of 
^glish or even to maintain their families in respectability without the slightest prospect of promo- 
tion (1 speak of those in the interior), and totally uncontrolled in the preparation of their accounts. 
On the integrity of these men rests the collection of the Postal revenue. 

There is not any check on the Clerk who receives the amount on "post-paid” letters or 
„ . . .. parcels from appropriating a portion, or the whole, as he may ddem 

for paid letters. prudent. At the Presidency and one or two large stations the fear 

of being observed by a companion may deter a man from peculation, 
hut where the writer is alone, or has his relatives in his office, he is secure from detection 
provided he forwards the packets to their destinations. 

Entries of the amount of " jmstage collected” are equally at the discretion of the Clerk, the 
Or for ones. Committee at Calcutta having admitted that it was not practicable to 

devise a check on these accoimts. 


No provision has been made for ascertaining whether the Writers in the subordinate offices 
are acquainted with the regulations ; those employed under District Post 
Masters have a chance of bettering their condition, but in Kutcherries and 
nonlk^ p«! * sn emp • stations, their pay remains vmchanged from the time of their 

entering the service to their quitting it. Th^ are required to be at their 
I night and day. A holiday is unknown to them, in sickness they have to provide and pay 


posts night and day. 
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for a substitute, in some cases a peon also, or deliver the letters themselves (such was until lately 
the case at Kandalla and Seroor), and yet a correct statement of all m onies passing through their 
hands is expected from them. “ Wholly uncontrolled in the preparation of their accounts is it to 
be supposed that these underpaid, overworked Clerks, should do otherwise than appropriate a 
portion of their receipts when they can do so with impunity?” 

To secure the Postal Revenue it is indispensable that 
Bemedial Measures. 1 . — A. system of stamp be introduced. 

* Foreign letters except- 
ed. The Duplicate Chei- 2. — ^That prepa}nnent be imperative, 
laun of these to be attached 

Account as xnoney be on any account collected at Post OflSce.* 

These measures will insure the Government from loss. The public have now to be considered. 

The present high rate of charges, and the distance of Post Offices from Towns and Cities effectuaUy 
Private Dawks and De- debar the mass of the population from availing themselves of the Department, 
livery Houses— means of They are consequently ^ven to employ individuals keeping private offices, 
suppresging them. j^qj. jeguiation put down these Establishments gr private Dawks. 

The remedies suggested are — 

A uniform rate of charge on letters and newspapers for teeighl and not for distance. 

The Establishment of Branch Offices in Cities and Towns, with Post Office Boxes at all 
Kutcherries. 


The sale of stamps at Kutcherries as well as Post Offices. 

s 

The making public the rates chargeable, by large printed placards hung up in all offices and 
places of general resort. 


(The amount of the stomp I hardly venture to note. One anna on half a tola should bb the 
minimum. Two annas a tola on Utters. For newspapers a proportionate reduction.) 

Under this Presidency, Post Masters are appointed to Districts, and receive deputation allowance 
o V j- * V. 4 for visiting their Subordinate Offices. No enquiry is however made whether 
Subor mate oe Masters, this official is acquainted with the detailed duties, nor is he call^ onforany 
spediic report. Beyond the fear of detection which his presence may inspire, and preventing the gross 
abuses prevalent at the other Presidencies, where Clerks' Offices have been found to contain hundqreds 
of undelivered letters, circuits as at present made ore useless, for the accounts do not admit of check. 


The system of nominating Officers at Subordinate Stations as Post Masters is an erroneous * 
one. The Civil Surgeon who has more than enoi^h to do, is usnaUy 
Reforms suggest . appointed, but beyond replying to Public Letters, the work is done by the 
Clerk. I would do away with these appointments, and place an Uncovenanted Servant, who had 
proved himself qualified, in charge of a District, making it incumbent on him to reside a certain 
portion of the year at each station within his range. 


The Dawks should one and all bo conveyed by contract on the plan of that entered into for 
the Danoor line. A sketch survey of the road, and requiring certificates, 
Conveya^ of the MojIs ^puld ensure regularity, and the security taken from the Contractor put a 
y on rac . ^ plunder of the Dawk bags. For the first three years, the rate 

^Amatidnd by the tenderers would be little less than the present actual cost to Government, but * 
after that period, when the system was understood, the contracts should be offered to public' 
competition. Experience has convinced me that a Contractor on ^ '' Foot line” can work it at a 
profit, at fifteen per cent, under the cost to Government. This saving might be appropriated to 
e s ta blishing Horse Dawks on the main lines. * , 


The Time Tables of Travelling as at present furnished are mostly fictitiods. The entries arc 
made by Clerks without any Time Piece to guide them, and the reports 
Time Table*. detentions are filled in from the Overseers’ reports, who take care 

to show that any delay which may have occurred in their way was unavoidable. Stoppages at 

' H 2 
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nullas are noted, but for want of a survey, the Post Master is ignorant of such water bourses cross* 
iiig the road. Under a dbntract, the time oeeupied in performing the whole dutance is only en- 
tered and a fine inflicted for any excess of the specified number of hours, leaving the Contractor 
to -find out where it took place. 

Post Masters supply wax cloth from their eontiugent allowance, and as a matter of course 
s rit of tho Mails cheapest is provided, hence the injury to packets during the mon^n. 
froiT^Jet during the mon- The Gutta Percha Company in England would famish water proof cloth 
soon. as cheaply as the inefficient coverings now made use of. 

f ^ 

The introduction of a decreased rate of postage will prove a failure unless every facility is< 
afforded for the despatch and delivery of the letters of the people. Bags 
Daw’kr*^ General containing thosc posted in Mchal Kutcherries should be made up at the 

^ Towns on the Post road and forwarded to the nearest office fof assortment 

and dcspiitch. The district Officers* accounts should not be allowed to be so sent, but paid letters 
only. A vast increase will undoubtedly take place in the amount of correspondence under proper 
arrangements for enabling the Public to avail themselves of the Department. Government would 
find it advantageous to employ an officer to report on an amalgamation of the district and general 
Dawks, wliich can only be done by inquiries on the spot. The whole system requires remodel- 
ling. 


UsolfHs Heturps 
doni* away with. 


to bo 


Many of the Returns now required from out-station Offices might be dispensed with under 
the Stamp system, and the Clerks then have time to attend to their more 
important duties. Post Masters should be made to report monthly that 
the lists of unclaimed letters have been duly exposed to public notice at 
the Office, and also forwarded to the nearest Kutcherry ; the amount of stamps in hand should 
he ascertained on Tours of Inspection, the Clerks accounts signed, &e. In nine out of ten Offices, 
where the salary is given as a matter of course to the Civil Surgeon, or the Clerk placed under 
the Collector or Political Agent, they are never looked at, for the simple reason of want of time. 
Efficient uucovenanted superintendence is indispensable as part of a general reform. Tlic Popiia 
Post Master, for instance, should have under him and be obliged to visit 
once a year Panwell, Khandalla, Kirkcc, Seroor, Nuggur, Eecjoorcc, Pun- 
derpoor, Sholapoor, Sattara and Kurrar. 


llnn^os 

Masters. 


of District Post 


A Post Master for the Southern Coiican should have under him Mliar^ Rutuagccry, Malwaii^ 
Vingorla and Sawuntwarcc, &c. 


The Uelgaum Post Master's range shoul dincludc Dharwar, Kolapoor^ Kuladglicc and Bcejapoof . 
Lower Scindcy tlic Offices of Kiirraehee, Hydrabad, Tatta and Bhoq). 

Uuzerat thosc of llajkotC; Ahmedabad, Kaira, and Deesa. 

The Northern Concan range should extend from Tanna to Baroda. 

The Anrungabad Post Master should also visit his subordinate Offices, which are not now 
under control. 


(Jlames of the Act of 1837 to he cancelled or added to. 

V 1. Prepayment to be imperative. 

X. Cancelled. The rate to be charged by weight and not by distance. 

(The latter paragraph of this clause was seldom acted on.) 

XIV. Cancel Bearing Postage.” 

XLIV. A reduction of the weight of Official Packets must be insisted on. Quarter instead 
of half sheets of foolscap and light envelopes, might be substituted in uiuc cases out of ten in 
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correspondence between heads of Departments and their subordinates. To effect this clumge. 
Committees should assemble at each Station to decide in what instances it may be adopted, 
as otherwise, the stationery being furnished by Government, the Clerks will not alter the 
routine. 

LXIT. This Clause has ever been a dead letter. The press of business at Post Offices and 
the ignorance of the major portion of the Receiving Clerks prevent the list of exemptions being 
examined when Official Letters are posted. In consequence, every finuked letter is allowed to pass 
free, and the great number of demi-officials so protected from charge is a most serious loss to the 
Revenue. Franks should altogether be done away with, and Service Stamps substitutedv Every 
Ollicial cover should have the number of the letter it contains noted on it. Private correspondence 
would thus be checked, as in accounting for the stamps expended, the returns must show why 
they were made use of, thus : 


Return of Service Stamps expended in — 

for the month of — 


Date. Number 

Number 

To whom 

of 

of 

addressed. 

Stamps. 

Official letters. 


1 

81 of ’51 

Mily. Accountant. 

3 

82—83—84 

Collector of 


’51 

Poona. 


Heads of Departments and Commanding Oiliccrs might indent on the District Post Master, 
furnishing to him their returns of expenditure. 

Clause LT. and the Resolution of the Government of India allowing letters addressed to Native 
Oiliccrs and Sepoys to pass free, must remain in force — unless some arrangement for Mehal Post 
Writers affixing the stamp to the latter covers be deemed advisable. 

(Sd.) S. V. W. HART. 

Ootneamund, 2Sth June, 1850. 

The Ranghy system may bo made a source of great profit if remodelled on a liberal scale, and 
parcels of all sizes carried. Under eontmetors arrangements could be entered into for conveying 
packages containing a few books or a piano at a fixed rate of speed. 


Memorandum mt Post Office Reform. • 

If Stamps and prepayment are to be iutrcMluccd under the new system, 1 do not think it will 
. be practicable to charge otherwise than by weii/hi. A sliding scide for 

1. ostage on c ors. distance would necessitate the passing of a Polymctrical Table for every 
Rost Office station as a guide to the Clerk, so that much of the inconvenience now complained of 
would still exist. The senders of letters not having these Tables at hand, in the generality of 
cases would affix a stamp for the least distance, leaving any additional charge to be recovered 
from the receiver. In the hurry of business, many covers might be marked ns correct at the 
dispatching office (they being within weight) yet found to be undercharged at their destination ; 
hence disputes, delay, and loss to Government. A rate for weight alone is not liable to be mis- 
taken. The poorest person is under that system on an equality with the richest, and the Clerks,* 
having only to weigh the letters as posted, could perform the mlditional duty the change will entail 
on them with accuracy and celerity. 

There cannot be any doubt of the necessity of ono uniform charge for newspapers, pamphlets 

and other printed or engraved papers. * 

2. Postage on news- , 

**“^’®”* For imported papers I would suggest an additional tola being allotved 

(7 in lieu of 6) and the anna charge on all, whether delivered at the Presidency or at out-stations. 
1 tliinW the penny is charged at home for all Southampton received ones. 
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jHi ffW be one of one colour for anna stampa, a different one for those of half^ one, one 

ahd a half and two, &c. rupees (for Europe letters, Banghies, &c.), and a third 

3. Stamps. fQj fyoQ letters. Ilieir amount has alr^y been remarked on. 

Must be imperative. Letters over-weight, and imported ones should be entered separately 
in the Chellans; the originals returned to the Office of despatch and 

4. Prepayment thence transmitted to the Post Mastms General of the other Presiden- 

cies if the receiving office is within their rai^. The duplicates to be attached to the Monthly 
Accounts. 

r 

At present there is not any check whatever on the amount collected on overland letters receiv- 
ed for the other Presidencies, vik Bombay. * The receiving (Clerks have 
deliver the covers as addressed and they may dispose of the postage 
^ at their discretion. The suggestion above given will admit of an examina- 

tion of the returns of subordinate offices. 


As I doubt the willingness of Government to introduce the Home system of prepayment on 
official covers by each office, 1 have suggested the adoption of “ Free” Stamps to be indented for as 
required. There are many difficulties to be overcome in the prepayment of official correspondence 
by subordinate Native 'authorities. Many (the Judicial Department for instance) have not Govern- 
ment money in their charge, and to call on them to pay the amount from their private funds would 
be a harsh proceeding. Again in the case of officers and a large class of the Junior grade of 
the Civil and Uncovenanted service detached in the Districts, who arc seldom in funds from one 
pay-day to another. They could not prepay their official covers, whereas with Free Stamps, of which 
a return must be given to their superior officer, no difficulty would exist. 


The privilege of sending their letters “ Free” at present enjoyed by Sepoys is an arrangement it 
would not be politic to disturb ; they pay postage on letters received from their homes. 

The uselessness of the lists of privileged parties has been before noticed. No. 2 supposes a 
greater amount of Geographical knowledge on the port of Post Office Clerks than is expected from 
the highest employees under Government. They are a mere delusion. 


The rate of speed must depend on the nature of the roads. From Guzerat, over deep sand, 
tT IV 4 ® miles an hour, is a good pace. In the Dekkan the runners 

in^erf OTnyc^OT. ground quicker. A survey of each road on the plan of 

the Poona and Danoor ones can alone enable the rates to be fixed. Ponies, 
on which a load of 33 lbs. is carried, are preferable to men taking half that weight, and where the 
extent of correspondence justifies the expense, should undoubtedly be substituted for them. The 
remuneration must depend on the price of gram and forage in the districts through whiclt the 
line runs, the cost of saddlery, horse cloth, &c., the effect of the rainy season on the horses (in the 
Concan I have known the mere rain so bad as to carry off 8 horses at a station daring the 
Monsoon), and other details which can only be settled by local Officers. When a line of road is 
metalled and bridged, carts can be advantageously employed. 


In forming horse contracts it should always be left optional with the Contractor to employ 
the description of cattle he finds best suited to the season, the state of the roads, &c., provided he 
keeps up the regulated pace. Between Nagpore and Raepore, the line is chiefly and efficiently 
worked on this system. 

Every dawk should be carried by contract. Glie advantage of the 
general introduction of this plan has been often brought to notice. 


7. Evasion of postage. 


Under this head may he noticed the privilege of Franking” which as before stated is carried 
'to an unwarrantable extent. The clubbing system which has sprang up, owing to the.want of 
facility being afforded to the native community to avail themselves of the post, will continue until 
the establishment of Branch Offices enables every one to forward his letters without having to 
travel a day’s journey to post them. Private dawks are established firom the same cause. 
By the arrangement suggested in No. 12, Government would learn where new lines were 
wanted, and if the*speculation was a profitable one to private individuals, it ought not to be a loss 
to the State. 


9. Seenrity of the dawk* 


If carried by contract, the Contractor is answerable for all loss or 
damage, not arising from circumstances beyond his control. 
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Might be made a source of great profit, if the scale of charges was reduced, and loads of 40 lbs. 
10 TheBanghy. taken to be forwarded by coolies, with a few days^ warning tb the 

Contractor to have men in readiness at the Post Stations. A Piano might be 
as speedily and safely sent from Bombay to Delliie as a Band box. I liave reported in detail on this 
subject. 


The Post Master General must be the best judge of what are actually of use in his Office ; 

1 1 Accounts subordinate ones now prepare a complicated statement of letters received, 

dispatched. Service, Bearing, Forward, &c. &c. &c., but in truth, as far as 
ensuring correctness, this labour is useless. I have again and again stated, and repe^ without 
fear of contradiction, that provided a Clerk delivers a letter and returns the chellan he may 
appropriate the postage at his discretion. Not having a list of the monthly papers at hand, 1 cannot 
point out the really useful ones. The fewer called for, the mon^ likely to be useful. 


Clauses XIX. and XXIT. in the Act of 1837, require alteration where there is only one Clerk 
^ 1 * n • the Mail arrives during the night, which he is bound to deliver early 

in the morning ; it is obviously out ot his power to remain in oflice from 10 
A. M. to 5^ p. M. District Post Masters should be allowed (under the sanction of the Post Master 
General) to (!lusc out station offices the number of hours during the day which have been occupied 
in the morning delivery, due notice of the same being hung up at Travellers^ Bungalows and 
other public places. • 


Every office should have a letter box for covers to be posted after it is closed. 

Monthly lists of unclaimed letters to be prepared and hung up outside the office, as well as 
forwarded to Aduwduts and Kutcherries. 


Peons^ books to be supplied by Government, and the account of their receipts closed daily. 
♦ I havu found tiiis to be the case These nicu take advantage of Clause 23 not always being attended 

to by the Public to accumulate a month's collections in their hand,* 
and occasionally are defaulters. The Clerks for their own credit do 
not report the circumstance, and the amount is soon made up by 
deductions from the receipts of following months. The higher 
grades of the serviee encourage this abuse by requiring accoujits of 
their postage to be kept, and settle it monthly. No Clerk dare refuse this accommodation. It 
should however be strictly prohibited. But no prohibitions will be attended to, or rules enforced 
without proper supervision. 


in Offices under the three Vresideii 
vieS of Bombay, Mudrus mid Bengal. 
Oa one occasion wlieii unexpectedly 
inspe<»ting an Officii uiulcr my con- 
trol the Peon referred me to his 
Koucar. 


One order ought to be issued at once, and tlint is for the Post Muster or in his absence the 
Head Clerk to affix his initials to the general account of the Peons’ collections the day following 
the distribution of letters. 


As no increase has taken place at out stations since the opening of the 
13. Lsta 1 1 » raents. Overland Route, great as the addition of labour has become, there cunnub 
be any reduction on the introduction of the prepayment and stamp system. 

* In lieu of Stationary Post Masters, and the Office being conferred on Collectors, Civil Surgeons, 
Military Officers and Political Assistants, uncovenanted Officers, acquainted with the duty, should be 
j^laced in charge of Districts, and bound to proceed through them on deputation once a year, not at 
a gallop, or by dawk, but as required by the dccompauying form of report. Ensure the perfor- 
mance of their duty by them, and all will go well. 


14. District Dawks. 


As the correspondence from the Districts could never be carried by 
the regular Runners, I doubt the advisability of interfering with present 
arrangements, further titan to We hags of prepaid letters (not loose packages) made up in Kutchcr# 
rics and sent to the Stations on the Post line to be carried to the nearest Office. The Rules on tliis 
point must be strict, as Native authorities arc too apt to save themselves trouble by sending all their 
letters by this means. In the Poouah Division the slow travelling of the Mails on the Nuggur and 
Maligaum and Punderpoor and Kolapoor lines could never be accounted for until it was discovered 
that Cooly loa d* of loose packages from the Districts were given to the RunnCfs. 


The District Post Masters should be directed to send in a sketch of the Dawk Routes within 
their respective ranges on a uniform scale (4 inches to a mile), showing the lines of District Dawks 
(which information they can obtain on application to Collectors) and suggesting the Stations on 

I 2 
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the main roads where bat/s are to be taken up. These Ijags ought to have the name of the Station 
paiiit&d on them in the native character. 

A sufficient acquaintance with the use of the Perambulator and Prismatic Compass to enable 
them to measure and plan the routes in their range should be made a^ne qua mn with District Post 
Masters. A fortnight's study under an Engineer Officer would enable them to acquire this know- 
ledge. A thorough acquaintance with the roads travelled over by the Runners in his District is an 
essential point in the liead of an Office, or he cannot check the triivelling returns. 

(Signed) S. V. W. HART. 


OotacuiHUiidy nth July, 1850. 


Memorandum on Postal Reform, 

'fhe difficulty, 1 may almost say, impossibility, of tracing a missing packet is well known to all 
... 1 *Post Masters. I have travelled hundreds of miles from office to office with 

le ans an e egrap is. Telegraphs in niy hand in the vain endeavour to tnice where a parti- 

cular packet was abstracted, as under the present plan of filling in those documents, a Clerk had 
only to abstract the one he wished for, and substitute another, so as to leave the number in the 
wallet correct, and detection is impracticable. The practice is not uncommon. A clever Clerk 
at the Branch Office at Sindwa robbed the dawk in this manner for years, and although I knew 
of his having had a watch the property of Captain D'Arcy, and two gold Turbans, sent from Scjroor 
towards Neemuch by men of the Poona Horse in his possession, legal proof was wanting to convict 
him. The office was obliged to be done away w ith. An out station Clerk may, in fact, do what he 
likes with the contents of the 'wallet, where Government Runners carry it. He has only to enter 
detained by bad weather," and nothing is said on the matter. Under the Contract system, 
where that person's Agent opens the bag, and delivers the packets to him, this abuse is put a 
stop to. 

On examining a wallet from the interior,, its contents will be found to consist of one-third 
packets, and on an average two-thirds parcels of an inch and a half or so square containing Re- 
turn chcllans." These small i)ackagcs are so liable to be lost by being shaken out of the wallet 
by the Runner, that the ready excuse of a missing packet being supposed to be one of them, is 
always forthcoming in case of imiuiry, and cannot well be objected to. The plan of having them 
strung together, and put into a separate bag inside the wallet was adopted in tlie Dekkan Division, 
but as otlicr offices did not follow^ the example, no good resulted. Again, where business pressed, 
these' small packages were thrown aside, to be opened and filed at leisure. On tours of inspection, 
I have found from fifty to a hundred so disposed of, several of which on examination contained 
ietters also. 


Chcllans are now nominally returned the following post. Where this is the case, their num- 
ber prevents the receiving office from examining them. 1 suggest their being returned once every 
ten days, or within a month, as the District Post Master may arrange. Say that there are 8()0 
Post Offices in India. The Chcllans of 27 taken alphabetically might be ordered to be returned 
daily. Received thus periodically, they could readily be compared with the Despatch Book, for 
doing which under the present plan there is not time. Whatever change may be decided on, one 
rule is indispensable. A se])aratc Telegraph for Return Chellans must invariably be framed, and 
these documents be enclosed in a bag by themselves." The Letter Mail will then be distinct, as 
should be the case. 


The necessity of appointing District Post Masters and enforcing the performance of their duty 
n- * f T> f M f » deputation (a form of Deputation Report has been sent to the Post 

istnc os as ers. ]via.ster General) has been already noticed. Placed as at present under the 
nominal charge of Civil, Military and Political Officers, it cannot be expected that tlic superinten- 
dence should be efficient. 1 have shown that in the preparation of their accounts. Post Office 
Clerks are uncontrolled. Take the Offices at opposite ends of this Presidency, Kulladgee and 
Sukkur. When have they been inspected ? What is to prevent an accumulation of undelivered letters 
taking place in these as we know to have occurred at Niigger (when under the Collector), Jubbul- 
poor and elsewhere? A more independent, worse-paid, and yet more trusted Government servant 
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Dokkan Division. 


than an Out-station (>lcrk does not exist. Honesty, and etficiency are expected from, but nothing 
is done for him. Look at the situation of tlic Clerks ht Tcejorec and Kurar* for 
instance. Their pay is rupees 15 monthly. They cannot ever quit their 
Offices, in case of an express passing, and as Peons are not allowed them, they must either deliver 
letters themselves, or let them lie till called for. Fifty years service will not better their condition, 
as their knowledge, although equal to the performance of their present duties, does not fit them for 
higher employment. Punderpoor is another instance of an important charge being imposed 
upon a writer without the assistance of a peon. On a like salary, he had to build an Office !” 
These cases arc merely alluded to, to show that District Post Masters are needful, and to urge a 
scale of pay for length of service for subordinates. # 

At out-stations, the abuse of allowing the peons to deliver in their collections monthly, after 

Peons’ deliver books ^ Common practice. A man whose income is nipees 

eons e ivery oo s. rupees G per mensem, is thus enabled to have command of from one to 

two hundred, and the only check on him being the Clerk, temptation is often too great to 
withstand, the more so as detection of peculation is not easy. I was once (at Kirbcc) referred by 
a peon to his Soucar for his collections. This abuse originates in gentlemen holding high situations, 
requiring accounts of their postage to be kept ; and as a matter of course, others demand the same 
indulgence. At the Presidency the law is obeyed, and ready money paid, but in the Interior, 
it is disregarded. A certificate should be called for with the monthly returns, that Regulation 23 
is in all cases adlicred to. 


Pcons^ Rooks as in use at the Presidency, should be ordered at every station. By them alone 
can it be ascertained that packets li.avc been delivered. T have known letters kept and the postage 
paid by j)cons. With the anticipated increase of letters, it will not be practicable to enter tliem 
in detail, as below will suffice, the Station being omitted : 

Da/e Af/dms, Cmun\ Postage due. Receipt. 

A. B., Esqr.,. . . . 5 Post-Paid letlers, . . 

2 New'spapers, 

3 Overland ditto, .... 030 

1 Ditto letter, 0 9 0 

The amount of each day’s collections to be paid into the office at once, or at latest the following 
morning, and the receipt authenticated by the Clerk's initials." This point to be particularly 
reported on by the District Post Master on his tour of inspection. All books to be then signed by 
him. 


I have heard it suggested that a sliding scale of charges for 400, 800 and 1.200 miles is prefer- 
able to a uniform rate; for weight, but there arc many objections to this* 
roiymetrical Tables. scheme. In the first place a table must be framed for every Station. The 
public would invariably use the smallc.st stamp for their letters when within the weight, leaving 
file overcharge for increased distance to be recovered from the receiver, but payment would be 
refused, as is now the case wdth Ship letters, and (Clerks could not cmforce it. 1 again repeat, that 
dk the real business of the Post Office is carrj^cd on by the Clerks, the rules cannot be too 
simple. The fundamental error in the Act of 1837 with its fifty or sixty Clauses, Schedules, and 
Exemption Lists is that it is far above the comprehension of the class of Natives by whom its 
provisions have to be carried into effect, and does not in any way ensure the collection of the 
Revenue. 


As far as I am aware, there is not any check on the realization of the Overland* 
postage on letters, books and parcels received vid Bombay, Madras 
Overland letters, Calcutta, and dispatched to offices under other Presidencies.’’ 

Provided the chellan is returned to the Dispatching Office, and the covers arc delivered 
(though this is at the Clerk’s discretion), there is arf end of the matter. Although the Wri- 
ters have an undefined dread of interfering with Overland Correspondence, a Return for any 
month from January to June last, showing the number of bearing letterl, &c., received by 
the Steamer, the amount collected on them, at the offices under the Presidency they were 
dispatched from, and the sum credited for those forwarded beyond that range, would be both 
curious and instructive. 
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'JThe fewer the accounts and the more simple their form, the more likely are they to be 
cdirect. Betnms are now required showing in detail the number of Bear- 
Accounts. Service, Paid, Free, &c., covers and banghies, received, dispatched and 

forwarded, which give a great deal of trouble, but are useless, because they are nut to be relied on., 
The Clerk may frame them at his pleasure, and detection is impracticable. 

In 1847, at the request of Sir G. Clerk, who expressed his regret at the Thibet Mis.sion being 
. deprived of the use of the instruments which had been sent out by the 

Court, consequent on the inability of the General Post Office to forward 
them to Mhow by bangliy (they were afterwards dispatched vid Sinde, but arrived too late,) 1 drew 
up a memorandum showing tiiat packages of any size, from a Band box to a Piano could be trans- 
mitted from one end of the Presidency to the other at an enormous profit if the present scale of 
charges were retained. The experiment tried on the Poona road wtvs a failure, because I enter- 
tained an extra establishment, instead of employing the Contractor, and, (as afterwj^rds recom- 
mended) paying him a specified rate per man per stage for every cooly load beyond the regulated 
baiighy w'cight (181bs.) made over to his care. A day’s warning was to be given to enable him to 
have the men ready at each station. Under this system they would only be hired when wanted. 
The memorandum is in the General Post Office. 


ITorsc contracts. 


In framing Horse pontracts a Clause slionld be entered prohibiting the cattle being let out 
to travellers or others, and a heavy penalty should be enforced against those 
seizing them by force. On several occasions 1 was necessitated to report the 
conduct of gentlemen infringing this rule, as, had the practice been tolerated, the regular service 
of the dawk could not have been carried on. To protect the riders from ill-treatment, a printed 
copy of the prohibition find penalty should be hung up in every stable. 

It has been suggested that the Bombay Presidency should be divided into districts, each under a 
Post Master who should be bound to visit his Subordinate Offices once every season, be personally 
acquainted w'itli the routes travelled over within his range, and required to forward a report 
agreeably to the Form sent to the Post Master General. The present travelling returns (with 
the exception of those from the Dekkan division where the roads have been surveyed and the 
rivers and nullas numbered) are fictions, as from the want of surveys and certificates, the entries 
of detentions cannot be checked. Moreover, where the dawk is not carried by contract, the Clerks 
may detain the Mail as long as they choose, noting the quarter of an hour only. With a Con- 
tractor's Agent at their elbow, the sorting, &c.,.must be performed in the stipulated time. ^ 

The Dawk Overseers will be found willing enough to take the eoiitraets and (as proof of the 
unsoundness of the present system) to engage to carry it at a quicker rate and less expense than is 
now the custom. 

Tlie division into districts is now given. 

Dekkan Division. 


Poona, Ahraednuggur, Sattara, Kurar, Teejoorec, Seroor, Koorkce, Khaudalla, Panwell, Puu- 
derpoor, Sholapoor. 

lileven Oftices and a range of about 500 miles to be travelled over once a year. 


Southern Maratha Division. 
Belgaum, Dhavwar, Kulladgee, Beejapoor, Kolapoor, 

Five Offices. 


Southei'n Concan Division. 


Rutnagherry, Dapoolec, Viiigorla, Miilwaii, Gohagur, Sawuutwaree. 
Six Offices. 
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Tanna^ Bassein^ Tan*apoor, Damaun^ Surat^ Broach, Boroda. 
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Seven Offices. 


Aurungabad Division. 

Aiiningabad, Akola, Kunkur, Kuringali, Jaiferabad. (The Jaulna Post Office sliould be 
included in this range.) 

FiveOlfices. 


Gazeral Division, 

Ahmedabad^ Mursole, Deesa, Pahlunpoor, Kaira. 


Khandeish Division. 

jMalligaiiui, Bhewiuly, Nassiek, ('bandore, Dhoolia, Mundlaysir, Asseergurh, Mhuw. 


Lower Sinde Division. 

Rajkoto, (logo, Bhooj, Kurjichec. (T'hc roads jicross the head of the llumi, and betvreen 
Bhooj and Tatla are very difficult and should be well known to the District Post Master. They 
arc too distant from tlie Ouzerat range to be included under it.) 

Four Offices. 


Upper Sinde Division. 


Hyderabad, Sukkur, Sliikarpoor. 

Three Offices. 

The boundaries of each Division must be fixed by the Post Master fieneral, and every Post 
Road within it surveyed by tlie District Officer. On a new iuciunbent taking oilice he should be 
obliged to travel over the whole of them tlie first season. 

S. V. W. II ART. 


Ooiacamutidy 2‘iliicl July, IS-IO. 
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Refjort on the District Dawks in the Bombay Presidency, 

No. 356 OP 1850. 

To J. G. LUMSDEN, Esquire^ Secretary to Government^ 

Sir, Bombay, 

TIic great points in the enquiry which the Right Uon^ble the Governor in Council has been 
pleased t6 entrust to me, such as the pnictieability of introducing an uniform rate of postage irres- 
pccHvc of distance into this country, the use of stamps, the abolition of franking, compulsory 
prepayment of postage, &c. &c., being applicable to the whole of India, and dependent therefore 
on a great variety of circumstances, some of them perhaps peculiar to particular divisions or pro- 
vinces, can with much greater probability of ultimate advantage, and more certainty as to the 
correctness of the conclusions arrived at, be treated of when the Commissioners from the several 
Presidencies have liad an opportunity of personally conferring togctlier, and of comparing the 
results of their enquiries in ditferent parts of India. 

2nd. There arc, however, some questions which being from their nature rather of local im- 
portance, and more coi? fined to tlie circumstances of the particular Presidency, it seems to me, may 
with advantage be at once brought forward. One or two I have already noticed in former letters, 
another is the District Dawk. 

3rd. The question whether this Dawk should or should not be placed under the control of the 
Post Master General, it will doubtless be more proper to consider hereafter, when I have had an 
opportunity of conferring with my colleagues and ascertaining what their sentiments on this point 
• are, but as I am of opinion that some changes might be introduced with advantage, whether those 
posts remain under the Collectors, as at present, or not, I shall proceed at once to submit the fol- 
lowing information and suggestions in respect to them. 

4th. These Dawk.s were regularly established in A. D. 1841, before wliicli a daily eommuni- 
(*ation was for tlie most part kept up, in each Collcetoratc, between the principal station and the 
towns in which the head district Officers were located, though the accommodation aflbrded by them 
was liot thrown open to tlie public ; in that year, however, they were placed under an uniform sys- 
tem, and rules were laid down by Government for their regulation and management. For <i full ac- 
count of these posts, and the arrangements under which they werc^ then. placed, 1 beg to refer you 
to Mr. Secretary Morris’ letter to the Secretary to the Government of India, No. 983, of 2nd 
April 1841, and enclosures. 

fith. The sj-stem of posts >ve arc considering having sprung from the communication necessa- 
rily .kept up by the (>ollcci:ors with their District Oflicers, and being in fact merely an extension of 
it, has been, as might have been expected, confined each to the i)artieular zillah in which it origi- 
, nally existed, and has not, with a very few exceptions, extended to the neighbouring Collectorates, 
however near the border towns might be, nor has the communication between the head station 
and the districts, heretofore kept up by the Collector’s Peons, been suspended, though in some cases 
the General Post lines now run over the same, or a part of the same line of road. 

6th. Again, in the arrangements for the delivery and receipt of letters, the hour of the Post’s 
despatch, the celerity or regularity of its tmvelling in transit, the dificrent places at which letters 
can be posted, &c., the convenience of the Revenue Officers of the District have been of course more 
attended to than those of the public. 

7th. Notwithstanding these disadvantages however, these posts have gradually been more re- 
sorted to, and have continued to yield an increasing revenue since their establishment ; and, were 
means adopted to afford greater facilities by them, there can be no question they would be very ex- 
tensively availed of by traders and others, in preference to private messengers and other means of 
communicfition to which they must now resort for want of any Postal convenience. 

8th. Annexe^ is a Statement shoiving the number of letters dispatched and received 
sei^iee and bearing postage, and the amount of postage receipts, together with the cost and aggregate 
charges for the District Dawks under the Bombay Presidency for the year A. D. 1812-43, and a 
similar Statement for A. D. 1848-49 (the last year for which 1 could obtain complete accounts), 
from which it will be seen that the chargeable letters have increased in six years from 84,376, the 
number in 1842-43, to 281,590, or nearly 34 fold. 
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9tli. I have laid down in a map, which I beg to transmit herewith, the lines at present 
travelled hy the regular post, and by the District Dawk, (for the roughness of which I must 
apologize, but I was obliged to lay down the lines myself, and I am but an indifferent draughtsman) 
in order that the Right Ilon’ble the Governor in Council may understand, by a reference to it, 
with greater facility, the remarks I am about to make in respect to the several Collectoratcs of 
this Presidency. The regular post lines, 1 should premise, are in red and the District Dawk lines 

* in black ink, any extension or junction of existing lines proposed by me being shown by dotted 
lines in black ink. 

10th. In the Poona Collectorate it will be seen that there is a District Dawk, running North 
through the Towns of Chaknn, Khier, Narraingaon and Joonere, and terminating at Brahmin- 
warrec, where there is a Malialkerrec’s station, and that this terminus approaches within ten or 
fifteen mdes of Kotool, in the Ahmednuggur Collectorate, which again is connected, through 
Aukola, Supgumneer and Sinnur, with the hirge and im])ortant town of Nassick. 

11th. At present, if a person residing at Jooneare, wishes to send a letter to his friend at 
Kotool, or the towns beyond it, it hsis, it will be seen, to travel by the District Dawk to Poona, from 
thence by the regular post to Ahmednuggur, and then to be forwarded by the District Dawk 
to its destination, thus subjecting the parties to great additional delay and expense, instead, as 
woidd be the case were the District Dawks of the Poona and Ahmedunggur Collectorates united 
hy joining Bralmiinwarrec to Kotool, of merely travelling over the short intervening distance. 

12th. Not only, however, would the junction of these two places greatly accelerate the 
communication between the border towns, it would also bring the two hirge and important 
cities of Poona and Nassick nearer together ; at present letters intended for Nassick, have to travel 
round by Ahmednuggur and Malligaum to their destination, they could then go by the District 
Dawk by Brahminwarrec, Kotool and Simnur. 

13th. The importance of joining the District Dawk of Poona and Nuggur at this point was, 
1 find, brought to the notice of Govcnimeut hy Mr. Escombe when Post Master General, in his 
letter to Mr. Secretary Morris, No. 1207, of 28th July 1842, paras. 10 and 11, and it is not too 
much to conclude that the importance of the measure is at least lus great now as it was 8 years 
ago ; and X would, therefere, recommend that steps be at once taken to lill up the hiatus, and every 
facility given to the public to transmit their correspondence by this line. 

I tth. One of the Collectors to whom 1 made a reference on the subject of my proposition to 
join the extreme points of the Districts’ Dawks of the diflerent Collectoratcs, unwillingly, while 

• questioning the necessity of the measure, gave very strong testimony of the advantage the Postal 
Revenue would be likely to derive from it j he stated, it would be mueii (xisier for a man, in the ciusc 
supjmscd hy me, to send his letter by a private messenger to his friend in the neighbouring f’ol- 
lectoratc ; this is all I contend for, and so long as this is the case, sUl such corros])ondcncc wUl go 
by private hand, and the Post will lose the profit of carrying it. 

15th. Besides the Northern line of District Dawk, in the Poona Collectomtc, there is another* 
extending Eastward as far as Indapoor. A part of this line, viz., from Poona to Sassoor 14 miles, is 
travelled over by the rcgidar Post. This should, therefore, be taken off, for it can u(;vcr pay to have 
two lines of post along the same road, and if the means afforded by the General Post to carry the 
K B On man <>f the udditionid correspondence are inadequate, which 1 should imagine under 
lim s tliHijincrsr^st car- good management would^very rarely be the case, they should be increased 
Ties the whole of the DKs- ju preference to maintaining two distinct dawk cstuhlishments on the same 

trict Dawk correspondence, 

16th. The terminus of this line at Indapoor is about 20 or 25 miles from Bcmblesh in the 
Sholapoor Collectorate. It might be found advisable hereafter to join these two towns by a line^ 
drawn through Temboornce, and continued thence to the General Po.st line at Punderpoor, but as* 
the regular Post line from Poona to Punderpoor runs at no great distance, this is perhaps unne* 
cessary till more urgent reforms have been carried out elsewhere. 

17th. In the Ahmednuggur Collectorate I have* already proposed to cpnnect Kotool with 
Brahminwarree. The communication from Nuggur to Nassick is complete, it only requires that the 
convenience and accommodation of the pubUc in respect to its celerity and cert&inty, &c., should be 
consulted as far as possible,* so as to secure the whole correspondence passing between those places, 
and give to the community the full advantages of the more direct communication, thus rendering 
recourse to the circuitous route by Malligaum (the present General Post line) unnecessary. 
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J8tli. Between Ahmednugpir and Seroot there is a District Dawk, as well as a General Post 
communication. These d6 not, however, travel over the same line, the former going round by Parneir, 
in order to visit a Mamledar's station there. It might, however, be found feasible to do away with tliis 
double post, by sending packets for Parneir by the regular Post line, to be dropped at the nearest 
point in passing, and the attention of the Collector to this might be suggested. 

19th. There is another line running in a southerly direction to Kurjut and Kheir, the former 
of these places is not more than 20 miles from Kurmulla in tlie Sholapoor Collectorate, with which 
1 think a communication might be opened, as it would afford important facilities to the corres- 
pondeiic&^with Sholapoor and the neighbourhood, which has at present to travel round by 
Poona. 

20th. In the Sholapoor Collectorate, there is, besides the northern line which it i^ proposed 
to join with Nuggur at Kurmulla, a line to the Southward running through Nundroop, Indee, 
lleepurga and Toomghee to Moodeebehal ; this might be connected with the Post line at Danoor 
where there is a Post Office Clerk already stationed, and thus open up a direct communication 
between Sholapoor and th(^ whole of the territory to the south of the Krishna river, the correspon- 
dence witli which luis at present to go round by Punderpoor. 

2lst. The line gf District Dawk from Belgaum and Dharwar, in an easterly direction, 
which terminates at Hoongoond, might also perhaps with advantage be joined to the post line 
at Danoor. 

22nd. In Belgaum there are many long lines of District Dawk; of these I think that the one 
terminating at Tasgaon in the north might be united with the Sattara District Post either at Aslita 
or Klianapoor, wdiichever might be found most advantageous, 

23rd. In Dharw^ar some of the lines of District Post have already, for the convenience of the 
Revenue Survey carrying on in the Southern Maratlia country, been joined to those of the neigh- 
bouring Colleetorates ; on several lines in this zillah, howxwcr, the District and General Post travel 
over the same ground, for instance on that from Dharwar to Hooblee, and thence to Turrus, from 
Hancherec to Itavce Bednore, and from Dharwar to Kittoor ; arrangements sliould bo made in these 
cases for removing the District Post, and the Collector of Belgaum might perhaps be able to arrange, 
l)y means of short branches from the General Post line from Belgaum to Kittoor, to discontinue 
some of the District Posts communicating with stations to the East and AVest of tliat lin6 in his 
Collectorate. 

2ttli. In tlie Rutnagherry Collectorate the principal communication is carried on by the rc- 
gidar Post, there bcaiig branch lines from it to the diflerent Mamlcdars' and Mahalkurrees^ stations 
off the line. The (Collector, Mr. Coles, states that enquiries arc on foot to open a oominunication 
between the new town and bunder of Waghotun and Kholapoor, an amingcmcnt which seems 
in every point of view desirable, now that this port bids fair to be the great entrepot of the 
trade of the Southern Marratha country; there is already a District Dawk kept up between Ko- 
lapoor and Bourah above the Ghauts, and this might |>ossibly serve to form a part at least of 
the new Post line. 

2r)th. Tie also observes, that if something were done to make Sattara neaixjr for letters 
from Chiploon, it would be advantageous to the Mercantile community ; at present the commu- 
nication is by the District Dawk from Chiploon tp Goliagur, thence by tlie regular Post either vill 
Bombay and Poona or by Rutnagherry, Vingorla, Belgaum and Kolapoor, in either case an 
immense circuit. 

26th. On this subject Mr. Frere, the late Commissioner at Sattara, writes — " Of even greater 

‘‘importance to Native traders is a line from Kurar to Chiploon viftthe Coombharlec Ghaut. 

“ This Ghaut is tlie most frequented pass between the Bhore and Ramghauts, and Chiploon is, I 

“ believe, the most frequented port between Pan well and Vingorla, with the exception q/* 

“ Mhar. Government have, moreover, lately sanctioned a large outlay on the Ghaut which I expect 

“ will greatly increase the trade over it. At present I doubt whether there is more than a District 

“ Dawk station at (^hiploon, and there is ho direct co^nmunication of any kind with the country 

“ above the Ghauts.” 

( 

i 27th. Should it be considered expedient to open a regular postal communication with 
Chiploon, either branching from Kurrar on the line between Sattara and Kolapoor, or from Sat- 
tara itself by the Teeraghaut, by which joute the distance is only about 40 miles, and one or other 
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of wliicli appears to me to be ve^ desirable in every point of view. I siiould feel disposed at the 
same time to recommend an entire change in the route at present travelled by the General Post 
from Bombay to Rutnagherry. 

28th. The present road is, as you are aware, from Panwell through the Konkan by Penn and 
^ Nagotna to Dapoolcc, and thence by Anjunwell and Jyghur; and owing to the number of rivers 
and khorees to be crossed, dawk travelling is at all times slow, the post not reaching Butna- 
gherry till the fourth day in the dry season ; it does not moreover admit of much improvement, 
and the detention from rivers during the monsoon must always be great. 

29th. I would suggest, therefore, that the post travel by Poona and Sattara, thence by the 
proposed new line to Chiploon, the latter station being connected with Rutnagherry by a line 
through ^awurdeh and Sunguneshwur, a Mamledar and Mahalkerree’s station. 

* • 

30th. To meet the additional expense which this w'ould occasion, the district dawk in the 
Sattara Territory from Sattara to Mhusson and Ashtee might, Mr. Frcre suggests, be taken oft*, 
and short branches established from the General Post line between Sattara and Kolapoor ; besides 
which the regular Post line between Dapoolce and Rutnagherry could then be replaced by a 
district dawk, the Post Office at Gohager being removed to Chiploon ; the district dawk between 
Chiploon and Gohager might be done away with altogether, and the short line connecting Da* 
poolee with Kheir moved to connect Khcir with Chiploon. 

31st. There is already a district dawk communication between Rutnagherry and Sungun- 
neshwur, and between Chiploon and Sawnrdch. These would no longer be required, did the 
Gcnend Post line run as proposed through Chiploon, Sawurdeh, and Sunguuncshwur to Rutna* 
gherry. 

32nd. The advantages I anticipate from the arrangement I have proposed would be, first, the 
opening of a direct line of communication between the important bunder of Chiploon and the upper 
country, and second, the acceleration of the Mail to Rutnagherry. Tlic first of these advantages is, 
I think, self evident, and requires no proof, the second can easily be shown. 

83rd. Tlic Post, as I have stated at present, takes between three and four days from Bombay 
to reach Rutnagherry ; by the route I have proposed it would take 16 hours to Poona, 12 hourft from 
tlicnce 1;o Sattara, about 12 hours more to Chiploon, and say another 12 hours to Rutnagherry, or 
in all 52 hours ; and when a horse dawk has been established between Poona and Sattara, which 
must be the case sooner or later, it being an excellent metalled road all the way, this will be further 
reduced some four hours more, so that the Mail will then take only two days instead of somt'times 
four, and be liable to much fewer detentions from rivers and other causes of obstruction in the 
Monsoon, owing to travelling through the Deccan a great portion of the way instead of the Konkan, 
and being removed from the delays of kharecs and boats on the Sea Coast. 

3'kh. A new Post Office has already, I believe, been established at Waghotun, the additional 
expense occasioned by which might, I think, be provided for by doing away with the Post Oftice at 
Malwan, and making it a District Dawk Station under the Mamledar, the correspondence as at 
present travelling by the regular Post line, which runs through Malwan from Rutnagherry to 
Vingorla. 

* 35th. Should the new line between Waghqfun and Kolapoor be opened, it would, I conclude, 

pass through or close to Kharceputtun, a Mahalkcrrce’s Station, and in that case the District Dawk 
line between it and Rajapoor, could be taken oft^ as the Malialkcrrce would then communicate with 
Rutnagherry and other stations, by Waghotun. 

36th. I would also propose, with the view of still further facilitating correspondence between 
the upper and lower country, that the present District Dawk line from Rutnagherry to the 
Mahalkcrrec’s Station of Laujeh, be carried on as far as Vishalghur, with which place a communica- 
tion is kept up by means of the District Dawk with Kolapoor. This would open a direct line 
between the latter (and through it with places beyond) and Rutnagherry, as well as the ports of 
Jyghur and Dhabole, to the North of it. , , 

37th. In the Sattara territory Mr. Frere, the Commissioner, states that*the present District 
Dawk from Sattara to Mahableshwur should certainly be made a general Post line (the packets fiur 
the Mamledar of Jaoolee being dropped at Milca, his head quarters, as at present) and continued as 
far as Mhar, a place of considerable trade w here a new Poiit Oftice has been lately established. 
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to Blmgwa on tho Surat side of tlic (lulph of (^ainbay, and the expense of which would thus like- 
wise be saved. 

77th. The line above adverted to, though not bringing Bhooj and Sindh so near to the Pre- 
sideney as tlie route formerly proposed, would still very mueh decrease the distance at present 
travelled over; thus, Surat to Gogo 48 miles, Gogo to Dhollcra 47 miles, thence to the point of 
junction with the present route about 35 miles and thence to Bhooj 190 miles, 320 miles in all, 
instead of 395, or a saving at least 18 hours in the time occupied by the post. 


78t\i. Tlicrc arc unfortunately no District Dawks in Kattiwar, but in 1847, it appears that 
the Thakoor of Bhowiiuggur was willing to establish a direct communica- 
Vitli* Mnjor Liiinpj’s lottor tion betwccu that place and llajkote in the event of the line via Gogo being 
^ opened; this would, if considerations of a political nature allowed its being 
* ^ xise of as a Dawk line, at once give to Rajkote the full benefit of the 

shorter route, and obviate the necessity for correspondence going round by Dhollcra and Kan, 


79th. A District Dawk branches from II ursolc, in the Ahmedabad collectoratc, to Parantej, 
to Warassa and to Bayur; the first of these branches could, were District Dawks established in the 
Mhyec Kaunta, be easily extended to Hdcr and Ahmednuggur, two important cities of that Province. 

80th. Tu the Kliandcisli Collectoratc there arc a number of short lines of District Dawk, 
branching for the most part from the regular Post lines passing through the Zilla, and connecting 
the*, several Mamledars and Mahalkerrics’ Stations, with which a daily communication is required 
with the llcad-Cluarters of the District at Dhoolia. 


81st. The Collocutor, Mr. Elphinstono, complains of the delay which this sometimes occasions 
in communicating witli his District Officers, he says — the average rate of travelling of the District 
“ Dawk is about S J miles lui hour, but this is a result arrived at by calculating the aetujil travcl- 
ling hours, whereas the delays that occur at the ditferent Stations, morcj particularly at the points 
where the packet joins the regular Mail, form subjects of complaint. In explanation of this I 
would observe that the letters destined for distribution in the interior of the Zilla, and conse- 
(piently posted in the District Dawk Office at Dhoolia, are registered and made up into packets 
for the several talookas, and delivered into the regular Post Office, if delivered within the pre- 
scribed hour they are received, else they arc rejected and of course laid aside until the following 
“ day, when they arc again sent to the Post Office; but if the Mail should have previously passed 
through the Station, the District packet is necessarily delayed until the third day before starting. 
The same with the packet for Nundoorbar, for if by the time it arrived at Songliccr the Mhow 
Mail had pass(*d, the packet w ould lie there till the next Mail came in. 

82n(l. On long lines of post, like that which jiasscs through the Khandeish Collectoratc to and 
from thc^ North-Western Provinces, it is of course dillicult to tell the precise hour at which the Mail 
Avilf arrive at any given ])oint ; and during the monsoon (?sp(»eially the time of arrival Avill vary con- 
siderably ; sometimes after a heavy fall of rain, the post being delayed for more than 24 hours. It is 
therefore impossible for the District Officers to time the dispatch of their packets, so iis always to 
hit the exact hour of the regidar post passing. 

83rd. The surest remedy for this would of course be, tq make the District Dawk entirely 
independent of the General Post, or in other w'ords to have it carried, even Avhen trjivelling over the 
same road, by its own runners instead of by those of the Post Office ; but while so many parts bf 
this vast continent are so ill pro\ ided Avith any postal communication at all, nothing but the 
strongest necessity w'ould I think justify the extra expense of a dou))le line of communication over 
the same road ; and I cannot therefore recommend a departure in the case of Khandeish, from the 
principle Avhich 1 have already laid down in respect to other Collectorates, that communication 
both by the District Dawk and regular post betw^een any two Stations should not be permitted. 

81th. Something might doubtless be done, to mitigate the inconvenience were the Collector 
to place himself in communication Avith the Post Master General on the subject, and if jus stated by 
kir. Elphinstone, the District DaAvk packets arc rejected by the Post Office, if not delivered within 
the prescribed hour, a representation to the head of the Department would doubtless at once lead 
to the Post Master in Khandeish being instructed to give every latitude in his poAver for the receipt, 
at tin? different Post Offices under his control, of the official despatches of the Executive Officers of 
the District, even w hen not brought to the office within the prescribed time, whenever by so doing 
tliey could be at once sent forAvard to their destination, in place of being detained till the folloAving 
ilay^s DaAvk. 
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85tli. I have already proposed to connect Walore in the Surat Collectorate, with Nowappor, 
the westernmost point reached by the District Dawk in this Province ; at present the communica- 
tion between Nowapoor and Dhoolia is kept up by the circuitous route of Suttana^ Lohnere and 
Malligaum ; but as by joining Nowapoor to Walore the communication between Dhoolia and Surat 
will be again opened, and the importance of the line thereby much increased^ I would recommend 
that the present route to Pimpiilneir Ix! changed, and a direct District Dawk established between 
fliat town and Dhoolia. 

86ih, In that case, the present line from Suttana to Pimpulncir would be unnecessary, and 
if the Collector could arrange for a short branch from the General Post line from Chandortf to Loh- 
ncrc, the present District Dawk from Malligaum to that station could also be dispensed with ; the 
runners thus relieved would be more than sufficient to open the direct line 1 have proposed between 
Pimpulncir lind Dhoolia. • 

• f 

87th. Prom Nundoobar the Collector keeps up a communication with a Mahalkerree^s Station 
at Verdhul, distant 36 miles ; the road rims at no great distance from the General Post route ; he 
might possibly find it practicjible to o])cn in place of this a short junction line between Mathco, on 
tins General Post line and Verdhul, not more than ten miles distant, and thus save some 26 miles of 
District Dawk. 

« 

88th. Tlie District Dawks in Khandcish, the Collector states, arc carried by peons, but the pay 
of only twenty of them is debited to the District Dawk, the remainder being eharged to the Reve- 
nue Depariment. Mr. Klphinstone is of opinion that the pay of all the peons employed in the con- 
veyance of this Post, ought to be debited to that head in the accounts ; and as it is obviously im- 
pos.sible to show correctly the receipts and disbursements on account of District Dawk, unless all ex- 
penses for its conveyance are charged to it, his proposition, unless otherwise objectionable, of which 
I am not aware, would seem correct ; this is, how(?ver, more a question of account whicli the Collec- 
tor should, I imagine, settle with the Financial Department. 

JBOth. There are no District Dawks in Cutch, or in the Province of Sindh ; in the latter, con- 
stant communication must necessarily be kept up between the Collectors and their Kardars, and 
a system similar to that which obtains in the other parts of the Presidency could, therefore, 1 should 
think, be organized both without difficulty and with little or no additional expense. 

90th*. On this subject Mr. Pringle, the late Commissioner, writes, — There is at present no re- 
“ gular means of communication in this Province out of the line of tlie General Post ; the latter is 
made use of whenever it can for the conveyance of the letters of the Collectors, Deputy Collec- 
m tors, Kardars, &c,, and where this is not the case they arc forwarded by Police Sowars, or by Cos- 
** sids (unployed for the occasion, and charged for in Contingent Bills. The want of a District 
“ Dawk is perhaps less felt here than it would be in other Provinces from the inhabited part of the 
country extending in a long line of no great breadth along the banks of th(5 Indus, and the Ge- 
** neral Post which runs through its length on one side of the river, on the other being accessible at 
greater or less distances to most of its principid places.^' Ncvcrtlieless something of the nature of 
a District Dawk w^ould no doubt in many places be a great convenience, especially in those which 
^arc situated on the opposite side of the river from that tniversed by the General Post. I may in- 
stance the line from Kotree opjiositc Ilydrabad along the west side of the river to Sehwan and 
thfeiice to Larkhana, where it would nu^ct a branch of the General Post, as one in which a District 
Dawk might be established with much public and private advantage, and it w'ould render unneces- 
sai^ the present branch post to Sehwan. , 

91st. The attention of the recently -appointed Commissioner Mr. Prerc, who has, I have rea- 
son to believe, given considerable attention to District Dawk communication, might be requested to 
the subject, in view to the improvement of inter-communication in the province, by these means, 
either as an adjunct of the regular Post, or as a Revenue Dawk. 

92nd. The average rate of travelling maintained by the District Dawk is, except in a few in- 
stances, scarcely more than 3 miles an hour ; this is partly owing to the weigljt carried by the run- 
ners, and partly to want of attention, owing to the speed being generally a matter of minor import- 
ance ; should these Posts be more extensively {akeu advantage of by the public, wjiich would be the 
natural result of the extension of the facilities afforded by them, it would be necessary to pay 

greater attention to these points. 

• 

93rd. At present many heavy service packages are periodically sent by District Dawk which 
might frequently as easily be carried by .parties escorting Treasure or Prisoners, and in many 
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parcels not strictly; speaking “ Service” are sent free, which, were the privilege of franking 
abolished or placed under greater restrictions, would cither not be sent at all, or be paid for, and in 
either their munher would be diminished, aud the weight of the Dawk reduced. 

» 

94th. Moreover these Dawks being, for the most part, merely Revenue Posts, employed for 
carrying the public correspondence passing between the head Station and subordinates, are fre- 
quently detained, to suit the convenience of the different officers, in transit. All iiTegularities of thik 
nature must of course be strictly i)ro}iibited, and these Dawks placed in respect to punctuality of 
dispatch, and expedition in travelling on the same footing as the regular Post ; returns being 
furnishor.1 to the Collector, or other head of the Department, as a check against want of attention. 

95th. Whatever extensions arc carried out in respect to the District Dawk, care should be 
taken that the greatey^ possible publicity is given to the new arrangements, (the places for which 
Packets can be made up and tlui proliahle hour of dispatch should be notified at^cixh District 
Office), in order that the public may become aware of the additional facilities for correspondence 
alforded by them. 

9Gth. At present not only is communication by the District Post confined to the particxilar 
Province in which it has been established, but sis far as the Oencral Post is concerned little or no 
advantage; is taken ,of it ; for instance, in the Ahniednuggur Collcctorate altliough the route 
followed by the District Dawk between that City aud Nassuck is very much more direct than 
that by the regular Post which travels round by Malligaum, the Post Oflice Packets for Nassuck 
are invarialily sent by the (jeiu;ral Post line, and this is the case in many similar instsinees. 

97th. This is, in a great measure, owing to the Post Office authorities having no cognizance 
of these District Dawks, which have since their establishment been under the entire and distinct 
control of the Revenue Officers of the District. 

98th. As T have already stated, whether these Dawks should, or not be entirely transferred 
to the General Post Oditjc, and in fa(;t made regular Post lines, is a (iiicstion on whicli I am not 
at pr(?sent prepanal to give a decided opinion. There seems no reason, however, why they sjiould 
continue to be managed so completely as a separate Department ; in fact as long as they arc so, 
the measures I have proposed above, will do little towards extending the facilities afforded by 
our* Post (Jfliec, one by the way, of tlie most important of the reforms required in this country ; 
aud I would therefore recommend that all correspondence with Government on the ‘subject of 
the District Dawks be submitted in future through the Post Master General, who should be 
empowered to call for any information lu; may require in respect to them, and suggest such 
alterations or extensions as appear to him best calculated to improve the General Postal cou)- 
miiiiication of the country. 


99th. While on this subject T beg to transmit, for the information 
of the Right Honorable the Governor in Council, the accompanying 
copies of correspondence as per margin, showing how the District 
Dawks an; at jiresent managed in the North-Western Provinces. 

100th. Should the more extensive reforms in contemplation, in respect to the General Post 
Office, be cairied out, they will, when imule applicable to the District Dawks, tend very greatly 
to facilitate the introduction of the measures^ I have suggested, viz. an uniform rate of post^e, 
compulsory prepayment, and the use of stamps. There seems no limit to the facilities whieh may 
be; atlbrded by means of these Posts ; not only would every Mamledar^s and Mahalkcrrec^s station 
be a District Post Office, but every village almost might have its bag, to be sent in by the Patcll, 
by the village Mhar, with his periodical reports to the District Office, and returned to him by 
the same opportunity with any letters for his village. 

101st. The General Post would bring the letters for the head station of the Colleelor.ate ; there 
they would be divided and forwarded to the several Districts, where tliey would be again distributed 
among the villages ; all ])eing prepaid by stamps, no postage w^ould have to be collected, there 
would be no lottg and complicated aefiounts to kpep, all would be uniform, simple and easily 
understood. 

« 

102ud. Whatever may be the event, however, of our general enquiries, there seems no reason, 
why the facilities already prepared to our hands by a daily communication between the head , 
station of every Collectorate, and its. Subordinate District Oflicers, should uot at all events be 
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made as extensively available to the people^ and as generally useful for inteycommunication ampng 
them; as circumstances will admit; more particularly if; as I have endeavoured to shoW; the addi- 
tions and alterations necessary to effect such an object* are by no means complicated; nor; as far 
as I am able to judge, likely to be attended with much expense. 

, 103rd. I have obtained from the several Collectors, and other Officers in charge of existing 

District Dawks in this Presidency, statements of the average number of covers of all descriptions 
despatched and received by them with a register of the weight and nominal postage of all service 
and free packets, for one month, and the rates of travelling kept up, with other particulars eluci- 
datory of the working of the system ; but it is not necessary that I should trouble Governnient with 
copies, as they would only needlessly swell my report on the subject, already I fear too voluminous. 

I have the honor to be, ftc., 

(Signed) W. COURTNEY, 

Commismiier. 

Office of Commisaioner for Poet Office Enquiry^ Bombay^ '18/A December ^ 1850. 

(True Copy,) 

J. LUMSDEN, 

Secretary to Government, 


Sir, 


CIRCULAR No, 70. 
To THE POST MASTER 


I have the honor to forward a copy of a Notification issued by Ilis Honor the Lieutenant 
Governor North-Western Provinces, and request that you will, as directed therein, send all letters 
for places beyond your ordinary delivery in a packet addressed to the nearest District Post Oflices. 


You will have the goodness to send a memorandum on the 1st of every month, sho^ving in the 
form annexed, the number of letters sent to and received from each Tliannah, with the amount of 
Government Postage levied or due thereon. 

I have the honor to be, &c., 


Camp Smlah, June 1st, 1846. 


(Signed) II. B. RIDDELL, 

Post Master General, N. W, P, 


Names of Thannahs. 
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Xo. 279. 

(JENKKAT. DKPARTMKNT. 
Noiitii-Wksti:rx Piiovincks. 


j-if/ra, the 2ti(l Apnt^ 181(5. 

Willi r(*((L‘roiicc to tlio orders of May l(5tli and August 2 nil 1838, Deccinhor 27tli 1839 and 
April 1814, logarding tlio establislimeut of District Dawks, the following rules oil the 
subject, drawn up by tlio Post Master Oencral, are jiublisbed for general information. 

Ijcttcrs will be received at ev(*ry Tbanuab and Tebsildary on Ibc terms now notified by the 
Thaiinadar, Telisildar or such otliiT Oflieer as the Magistrate and (Collector may ajpoiut, for the 
purpose. LettiTs addressed to persons residing beyond the limits of tlie ordinary didiveryofa 
Sudd(*r Post Olliee will be transmit led to them by the District Dawk, unless the persons to whom 
thi'v an^ addressiul make arrangements of their own with the Post Master for the transmission of 
their letters. 


I'lii* sums collected as Distriid Postage under these rules, at the rate of (5 pic (i an anna) on each 
letter, w ill be held in dejiosit by the Collector, and disbursed in such manner as, with the concurrence 
of the Post Master (leneral, may sihmu best calculated to imjirove the District Daw ks in the Zillah. 

Rules to be observed by Poliee Officers or others icho may be authorhed to receive and 

despatch letters. 


1st. Letters ‘Mjcaring postage” for despatch to any Station or Town in India arc to be 
received on payment of a district postage of (5 pie (i an anna) for each letter. 

2nd. This district postage must invariably be prepaid by the sender and will be in addition 
to till' regulated (Joveriiinent postaj^e from the nearest Post Olfice to the place of destination. 

3rd. Tjcttiirs for any idaees within t he Zillah should if ]>()ssiblc be forw arded direct to the Than- 
nah*or Tehsil nearest to the jdaee of their destinalion. If there be no direct communication, such 
letters must Ijc sent wdtli those for places in other Districts, to the Post Master of the Siidder Station. 

4th. All letters whateviT, whether for jilaces w ithin the District or beyond it, must be entered 
in a register, according to the form annexed. 

.Oth. This regisli'r will be closed at the end of each month, and forw arded to the Post Master 
of the Sudder Station for ins])ection and vcrificaliun. 


Olh. A notice must be jmblished in the town, stating the hour at which the Thannah Dawk is 
despatched, and tin* hour at w hich the Thannah Post Olliee will be closed. 

7th. All letters must be dcsjiatched on the same day that they are received. 

8th. All letters which cannot be sent by direct route to their destination will be enclosed jn 
a bag and sent by the Thannah Dawk to tliCf Post MastiT of the Sudder Station, w ith a detailed 
list showing the name of the person to w hom each letter is addressed, and the place to whicJi each 
is to be despatched. 

9th. All letters received from the Post Msustcr must be delivered without any delay, and the 
Government IVistage must be eollectiHl and recorded in the receipt register, the District Postage of ^ 
anna on each letter being levied in addition to the (jovernmeut Postage, and separately accounted fori 

10th. All Postage reciMved on letters delivered or despatched must be remitted regularly 
every Saturday to the Post Master of the Station. 

« ^ 

11th. The chellans which accompany letters for delivery must be returned to the Post Master 
on the (lav after the receipt, countersigned by the Ollieer who opened the packet. 

• 

12th. The Thanadar or Telisildar, as the case may be, will be responsible that no overcharge 
is made, and no unnecessary delay takes place in tlie delivery or despatch of letters. 
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Statement showing the number of letters despatched and received service and hearing postage^ with the amount of receipts^ and also exhibiting the» Monthly and 
Annual charge for the Runners \mpl<Jyed^ itith the amount of the contingent expenditure and aggregate charge for the District Dawks in the Collector 
rates under the Bombay Presidency^ for the year 1842-43. • 
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(Signed) J. G. COURTNEY, 

Office of Commiseioner for Post Office Enquiry, Bombay, 18tt December, 1851. CommissioHer. 















ArrSNDIX Tt, .N.0..2. 

. ’/ 

No. 383. 

Fbob^ th« COIhCMISSIONEn^TOR fiftST OFFICE ENQUIRY of BENGAL, 

To THB SECRETARY to GOVERNMENT of BENGAL. 

Bated Fort WUliam, 20/A Jtme 1851. 


Sir, 

t 

' One of the most obvious and necessary measures for extending the usefulness 

of the Post Office, and improving its resources, is to make the Zemindaree Dawks, now wutintnirirtl 
under Section 10, Regulation XX. 1817 for the conveyance of official correspondence between 
the Magistrates and their subordinate police, available for the private correspon^nce of the 
community. 

.2. In the North-West Provinces these dawks have for some years been open to the public, 
and so have the district dawks in Madras and Bombay which arc maintained at the expense of 
Government. It was proposed by Mr. Tayler in 1848 ihat the plan should be tried experimen- 
tally in two or threOrdistricts of the Lower Provinces, but the Government did not then think 
proper to accede to the proposal. 

3. Under the Government of Bengal there arc 60 districts, including those of the Non- 
Regulation Provinces and the Straits Settlements. In one of these districts, Hooghly, there are 
12 Post Offices ; in another 7 ; in 3 others 6 each ; in 3, 5 ; in 4, 4 ; - in 5, 3 ; in 12, 2 ; and in 31 
only 1 each. The average number of letters dispatched in four weeks by post in these districts 
is as follows : — 


In each district 


Having 1 Post Office 
„ 2 Post Offices 


77 

77 


3 

4 


77 


77 

77 

77 


G 

7 

12 


77 

77 

77 


77 

77 

77 


1,551 

4,522 

2,607 


6,972 

8,720 

6,990 

8,242 

11,763 


affording strong evidence in support of the fact that the amount of correspondence generally varies 
with the facilities afforded for carrying it on. „ 


4. The Post Office is, in fact, practically closed to the inhabitants of these provinces except 
those who reside in or very near the 144 to^ms at which Post Offices have been opened. The 
expense, delay and trouble of conveying letters to and from the nearest Post Office prevent all 
residents in the interior of districts except Indigo Planters and a few wealthy Zemindars and 
traders firom making use of the post at all. The expense of conveyance and delivery, where there 
is no post, has also the effect not only of restricting the use of the post, but of reprpssing corres- 
pondence altogether. 

5. The Zeipindaree dawks are maihtmned by t^ Zemindars, and it is deeply and naturally 
%lt as a hardship that they and their dependents, .|md the public in general, are precluded 
entirely from making use of these dawks for their private correspondence, even on payment of 

t-4he customary postage, although the -runuers never have a full load to carry, and the public 
correspondence would not be in the least degree impeded if they had to carry private letters besides. 








